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JOHN  BALE'S  VOCATION. 

A  SIDE-LIGHT  ON  REFORMATION  DAYS  IN  IRELAND. 

MEN  rarely  forecast  the  precise  ground  upon  which  their  own 
fame  will  stand.  Milton  believed  his  immortality  to  lie  in 
the  now  neglected  pages  of  "Paradise  Regained ;"  Newton 
fancied  that  the  world  would  profit  as  much  by  the  theology  of  his 
old  age  as  by  the  science  of  his  prime,  flattering  himself  that  he 
had  cast  as  strong  a  light  upon  the  "Prophecies  of  Daniel"  as  upon 
the  natives  of  light  itself.  Could  Frederick  the  Great  have  chosen 
his  own  laurels,  he  would  now  be  crowned,  not  as  a  Prussian  con- 
queror, but  as  a  French  classic. 

Destiny  plays  her  game  of  cross-purposes  as  whimsically  with 
the  minor  mortals  as  with  the  major  immortals.  If  erudite  old  John 
Bale,  lying  on  his  deathbed  in  the  year  of  grace  1563,  had  been 
called  upon  to  give  a  reason  for  the  high  repute  in  which  he  sincerely 
believed  posterity  would  hold  him,  he  might  have  paused  over  the 
patient  research  evinced  in  his  laborious  Latin  record  of  the  "Illus- 
trious Writers  of  Great  Britain,"  for  is  not  learning,  however  pro- 
found, merely  the  adpoted  child  of  man's  mind,  while  the  inventions 
of  genius  are  his  own  progeny?  He  might  have  hesitated  over  his 
precious  anti-Popery  polemics,  for  since  Popery  itself  was  languish- 
ing unto  death,  might  not  those  valuable  treatises  lose  their  vitality 
with  the  adversary's  dissolution?  He  might  have  deliberated  over 
his  personal  righteousness,  for  although  his  own  pen  testifies  to  his 
comfortable  conviction  that  he  had  been  a  shining  light  to  the  Lord's 
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people  and  a  scorching  fire  to  the  Lord's  enemies,  is  it  not  written 
that  the  just  man  is  taken  away  and  none  are  mindful  of  him?  But 
he  would  have  rested  his  glance  witli  modest  satisfaction  on  those 
admirable  productions  of  his  own  brain,  the  moralities  and  miracle- 
plays  whereby,  had  time  and  circumstances  been  propitious,  he  might 
have  converted  to  the  Gospel  Truth  a  whole  nation  of  superstitious 
savages.  Yes,  he  would  have  confessed,  for  John  Bale  was  a  candid 
man;  his  humble  belief  that  future  generations  would  find  intel- 
lectual delight  and  spiritual  edification  in  the  "Comedy  of  John  the 
Baptist,"  "The  Tragedy  of  God's  Promises"  and  the  great  historical 
drama  of  "King  John,"  enacted  with  pious  applause  at  the  godly 
court  of  his  own  royal  pupil,  the  young  Edward  VI. 

Never,  assuredly,  would  the  dying  reformer  have  suspected  that  a 
little  autobiographical  fragment,  almost  forgotten  by  its  author, 
would  more  vividly  touch  the  interest  of  the  twentieth  century  than 
all  the  spoils  of  his  learning  or  tlie  arsenal  of  his  controversy.  This 
curious  little  volume,  brought  out  in  the  orthodox  city  of  Geneva, 
bears  the  following  superscription :  "Ye  Vocacyionn  of  John  Bale 
to  ye  Bishopryk  of  Ossorie,  in  Ireland,  his  persecuciones  in  ye  same, 
and  finalle  delyveraunce  therefrom."  As  a  defiance  to  the  Anti- 
Christ  of  the  Tiber  it  is,  moreover,  set  forth  on  the  title-page  that 
this  book  is  "imprinted  in  Rome,  before  ye  Castelle  of  S.  Angelle, 
at  ye  seyne  of  S.  Peter."  This  exact  localizing  of  publication  must 
be  charitably  accepted  as  an  allegory,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  rash  to 
suppose  that  so  ardent  a  champion  of  truth  could  have  been  vain 
enough  or  modern  enough  to  press  a  picturesque  lie  into  the  service  of 
a  title  page.  This  naive  little  exposition  of  John  Bale's  peculiar  mission, 
fluctuating  hopes, blind  prejudices, inveterate  hatreds  and  utter  failure 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  It  was  becoming  daily  rarer 
when  its  reprint  in  the  "Harleian  Miscellany"  rescued  it  from  extinc- 
tion and  preserved  it  among  the  quaint  little  genre  pictures  of 
history. 

Grim  John  Bale  was  a  sturdy  Suffolk  man,  born  near  the  little 
town  of  Cove,  in  1495.  Like  most  of  the  early  so-called  reformers, 
he  received  from  the  charity  of  the  Oiurch  the  weapons  he  after- 
wards used  against  her.  A  hardy  peasant  lad,  he  found  a  gratuitous 
education  with  the  friars  whom  he  afterwards  maligned  and  perse- 
cuted. They  perceived  him  to  be  a  youth  of  parts  and  piety  and 
carried  him,  at  their  own  cost,  through  all  the  higher  courses  of 
their  curriculum.  His  frequent  boasts  in  later  life  as  to  the  purity 
of  his  Latin  and  the  mastery  of  his  dialectics  form  his  only  recorded 
testimonial  of  gratitude.  The  good  monks  welcomed  him  into  their 
number  and  he  became  a  fervent  Carmelite  Friar  of  Ipswich.  But 
the  characteristic  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  of  which  his  little  auto- 
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biography  is  one  perpetual  disclosure,  led  him  first  to  seek  promi- 
nence and  next  to  secure  notoriety.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
became  a  conspicuous  expounder  of  the  "new  doctrines,"  cast  off 
his  religious  obedience  and  his  monk's  frock,  violated  his  solemn 
vows  and  married,  posed  as  a  martyr  and  fled  to  the  Continent.  We 
might  suppose  that  as  Henry  VIII.  was  himself  the  Joshua  leading 
his  people  into  the  Promised  Land  of  liberty  and  plenty.  Bale  could 
have  stayed  at  home  and  claimed  his  share  in  the  general  enfran- 
chisement from  the  Counsels  and  in  the  portioning  of  monastic 
spoils.  But  for  once  he  showed  his  wisdom  in  keeping  the  salt  sea 
and  several  dykes  between  himself  and  the  founder  of  the  new  faith. 
It  was  impossible  to  predict  from  day  to  day  upon  whom  mig^t  fall 
the  shadow  of  royal  displeasure,  and  under  the  Tudors  such  shadows 
had  a  trick  of  materializing  into  ponderous  substance.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  old  and  new  creeds  required  a  nicety  in  theolc^cal  cooks 
as  exquisite  as  the  blending  of  ingredients  in  a  Spanish  omelette, 
where  the  presence  of  garlic  is  to  be  detected  only  by  the  perception 
that  its  absence  would  leave  the  whole  compound  insipid. 

Holland  and  Flanders  gave  Bale  hospitality  in  his  first  exile,  and 
in  Amsterdam  his  religious  belief  assumed  a  certain  Dutch  solidity 
conspicuously  lacking  in  the  Protestantism  of  England.  In  fact, 
the  King  kept  consciences  and  dogmas  at  home  in  such  continual 
agitation  that  they  had  no  time  to  cool  into  consistency.  Henry's 
death  came  as  a  mercy  of  Providence  to  Protestants  and  Catholics 
alike.  When  Bale  learned  for  a  certainty  that  by  the  fall  of  the 
Supreme  Head  of  his  church  in  England  his  own  more  precious 
head  would  be  safe  on  his  shoulders,  he  gladly  returned  to  the  fair 
land  he  had  reluctantly  abandoned.  His  reputation  for  zeal  and 
learning  established  him  so  favorably  at  the  court  of  the  boy  King 
that  he  was  numbered  among  the  royal  tutors.  But  his  Protestant- 
ism, commendable  for  its  ferocity,  was  objectionable  for  its  rigor 
and  proved  inconvenient  to  the  ministers,  who  wished  to  manipulate 
m  their  own  interest  the  feeble  King  and  his  distracted  realm.  It 
seemed  advisable  to  move  the  intractable  extremist  farther  away 
tmder  the  honorable  pretext  of  moving  him  higher  up. 

At  the  time  of  this  unwelcome  promotion  Bale  was  enjoying  the 
rich  benefice  of  Bishopstoke,  in  the  most  inviting  region  of  fertile 
Hampshire,  a  few  miles  from  Southampton,  on  the  way  to  London. 
Truly  did  it  appear  to  John  that  the  Lord  had  led  him  into  green 
pastures  and  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  him.  Many  a  time,  no 
doubt,  he  thanked  a  benign  Providence  that  in  bringing  away  from 
the  Low  Countries  their  pure  faith  and  seemly  manners,  he  had  left 
behind  forever  their  narrow  streets,  sandy  dunes,  murky  fogs  and 
uncouth  tongues.   With  his  beloved  wife  and  family,  treasured 
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books  and  prolific  pen,  he  felt  that  his  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant 
places  and  suffered  the  fires  of  controversy  to  bum  low.  So  was  it 
with  him  when,  lo,  a  voice  came  calling  him  to  do  battle  against  the 
Scarlet  Abomination.  John's  vocation  came  and  took  him  by  the 
throat,  and,  alas,  it  was  a  vocation  to  Ireland.  Yea,  to  wrestle  with 
the  grewsome  dragon  of  Popery,  and  if  so  it  might  be,  slay  it  in  its 
most  sheltered  lair.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  honest  John's 
assurance  that  it  was  with  reluctance  he  accepted  the  See  of  Ossory, 
which  the  King  and  Council  then  at  Southampton  had  thrust  upon 
him  as  a  reward.  Around  the  episcopal  dignity  still  shone  in  Eng- 
land something  of  feudal  splendor,  but  Bale  shrewdly  surmised  that 
in  the  semi-barbarous  isle  across  the  channel  if  honors  were  easy, 
living  was  hard. 

The  veteran  captain  received  his  unwelcome  call  to  the  new 
apostolate  on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady's  Assumption,  1552,  he  being 
then  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  The  King  parted  with  him  affection- 
ately ;  the  royal  Ministers  instructed  him  in  the  political  bearings  of 
his  mission,  furnishing  him  with  discouraging  hints  as  to  the  civil 
and  religious  state  of  the  land  he  was  going  to  evangelize.  Henry's 
reformed  doctrines  had  never  been  clearly  understood  in  Ireland; 
not  indeed  from  lack  of  energy  in  the  royal  methods  of  instruction, 
but  rather  because  the  new  catechism  was  chiefly  contained  in  acts 
of  Parliament,  which  formed  such  problems  in  cancellation  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  in  the  solution  which  factor  remained  intact. 
The  catechists  whose  teaching  bore  the  force  of  unanswerable  log^c 
were  the  English  troops.  Plundered  churches,  ruined  monasteries, 
slaughtered  herds  and  burning  cabins  formed  a  dogmatic  system  at 
once  obvious  and  irrefutable.  Brown  in  Dublin  and  Goodacre  in 
Armagh  were  working  hard  in  favor  of  the  new  order.  It  was 
hoped  that  with  the  aid  of  Bale  at  Ossory  they  would  be  able  to 
rid  Ireland  forever  of  Popery  and  its  attendant  superstitions. 

With  no  comprehension  of  the  difficulties  before  him  and  without 
either  wisdom  to  grasp  or  tact  to  avoid  them,  Bale,  like  many  of 
his  countrymen  before  and  since,  sailed  for  a  land  which  he  held  in 
profound  contempt,  but  which  reserved  a  lesson  for  his  instruction. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  found,  to  his  horror,  that  the  "communion 
service"  was  still  performed  in  Waterford  Cathedral  "in  the  old 
idolatrous  manner,"  and  that  the  people,  to  use  his  own  forcible 
phrases,  "rvoavled  over  their  dead  with  prodigious  bowlings  and 
putterings,  as  though  souls  had  not  been  quieted  in  Christ!"  He 
was  everywhere,  he  says,  scandalized  at  their  "heathenish  behay- 
viours!"  He  left  Waterford  with  the  melancholy  conviction  that 
the  incumbent  of  that  see,  though  professing  the  pure  interpretation 
of  the  Word,  was  "no  true  Bishop  of  Christ,"  a  title  to  which,  judg- 
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ing  from  his  memoirs,  he  alone  among  the  British  hierarchy  could 
pretend.  He  further  notes  his  suspicion  that  his  host,  the  Mayor 
of  the  city,  "was  no  true  subject  of  King  Edward."  Altogether  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Waterford  appalled  the  conscientious  stranger  and 
gave  him  his  first  premonition  of  coming  peril. 

From  this  town,  which  he  left  under  the  ban  of  heaven,  the 
Bishop-elect  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  his  consecration  was  to 
take  place.  The  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  Cusadc,  welcomed  him 
with  every  mark  of  honor,  and  his  old  friend  Goodacre,  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  cheered  his  heart  by  "comfortable  speedi." 
The  feast  of  Our  Lady's  Purification  had  been  set  as  the  day  for 
the  ceremony.  The  very  date  was  an  irritation;  it  seemed  a  plain 
concession  to  Popish  prejudice.  Besides,  Brown,  the  consecrating 
prelate,  with  the  Bishops  of  Down  and  Kildare  as  assistants,  pro- 
posed to  conduct  the  function  according  to  the  ancient,  that  is,  the 
Roman  ritual.  Bale  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  speak 
out.  He  swore  that  he  would  turn  back  at  the  altar  steps  unless 
the  pure  and  simple  forms  of  the  new  Church  were  maintained  in 
all  their  severity.  As  it  was  evident  that  the  consecration  of  a 
Bishop  could  not  be  carried  on  without  a  Bishop  to  be  consecrated, 
his  companions  of  necessity  yielded.  The  function  was  performed 
with  all  the  solemnity  consistent  with  a  general  ignorance  of  the  new 
ritual  on  the  part  of  all  engaged  in  it.  When  the  moment  of  Com- 
munion came.  Bale  perceived  with  dismay  a  host  "in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  wafer."  He  stopped  the  ceremony  at  once  and  announced 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  that  not  another  step  would  he  take  until  the 
idolatrous  symbol  was  removed  and  common  table  bread  substi- 
tuted. All,  he  says,  "were  struck  with  consternation  at  his  terrific 
aspect  and  resounding  voice,"  and  the  rite  was  hastily  concluded. 

He  gloried  in  this  first  great  triumph  without  foreseeing  that  it 
was  to  be  his  last.  Archbishop  Brown,  though  himself  a  stentorian 
denouncer  of  Popery,  was  disgusted  with  his  rough  g^est.  Arch- 
bishop Goodacre,  though  Bale's  best  and  wisest  friend,  was  grieved 
by  the  violence  of  his  language.  But  John  went  on  his  way  rejoic- 
ing. Of  Archbishop  Brown  he  formed  a  most  unflattering  estimate, 
which  later  experience  rendered  still  more  unfavorable.  Of  his 
right  reverend  host  he  finally  bequeathed  this  silhouette,  in  which 
it  must  be  remembered  the  charcoal  was  supplied  by  Brown's  political 
enemies :  "I  thought  nothing  less  at  that  time  than  to  pour  out  the 
precious  pearls  of  the  Gospel  afore  so  brockish  a  swine  he  was. 
And  as  touching  learning,  whereof  he  much  boasted  in  his  cups, 
I  know  none  in  which  he  is  exercised  save  that  of  vice."  Bale  was 
not  so  obtuse  as  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  his  Dublin  entertainers 
were  more  anxious  to  see  him  set  out  for  his  see  than  he  was  to  take 
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possession  of  it.  Accordingly,  with  his  wife  and  family  he  jour- 
neyed by  easy  stages  to  Kilkenny. 

To  his  great  mortification  he  found  but  a  cold  reception  in  the 
city  of  Strongbow,  whither  his  fiery  fame  had  preceded  him.  The 
ancient  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice  or  St.  Kenny's,  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment of  the  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  pride  of  clergy  and 
people.  Bale  observed  with  anger  the  universal  reluctance  to  see 
this  venerable  edifice  employed  for  any  other  form  of  worship  than 
that  by  which  it  had  been  hallowed  for  centuries.  He  declaimed 
against  such  perversity;  the  sacred  walls  resounded  with  vitupera- 
tions of  people  and  clergy.  Lest  what  was  thundered  in  English 
might  be  lost,  he  was  careful  to  give  the  clerics  the  benefit  of  his 
opinion  in  Latin,  and  for  the  entire  security  of  the  people  caused 
each  compliment  to  be  finally  translated  into  Irish.  He  was  tlius 
satisfied  that  by  means  of  the  three  languages  all  had  come  to  know 
precisely  what  he  thought  of  them.  On  his  own  testimony  he 
bestirred  himself  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  place  before  them 
the  idolatry  of  their  worship,  the  stupidity  of  their  minds,  the 
brutality  of  their  manners,  the  depravity  of  their  morals  and  the 
certainty  of  their  eternal  perdition. 

He  then  began  with  delightful  simplicity  to  conjecture  that  it 
was  Satan  only  who  enkindled  in  these  misguided  people  an  unac- 
countable and  preternatural  hatred  of  him,  their  lawful  Bishop  and 
appointed  instructor.  Through  the  machinations  of  the  evil  spirit 
he  became,  he  honestly  avows,  an  object  of  general  abhorrence. 
And  yet  even  after  this  date  his  memoirs  exhibit  amusing  fluctuations 
of  dismay  and  self-conplacency.  Sometimes  he  shuddered  to  think 
that  he  was  equally  dreaded  and  despised;  at  other  times  he  tran- 
scribed proofs  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  people.  Sometimes  he 
pronounced  their  abominations  ineradicable,  and  again  he  thanked 
God  that  he  was  beginning  to  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  souls. 

But  in  the  month  of  July  came  tidings  of  dire  import  for  the 
godly  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Edward  was  dead  and  Mary  Tudor  was 
Queen  of  England.  Lord  Mountgarret  and  the  chief  officials  of 
Kilkenny  hastened  to  the  Cathedral  and  insisted  on  the  celebration 
of  a  Mass  according  to  the  Roman  rite.  The  clergy  complied,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  fuming  and  helpless  Anglican  Bishop.  A  fleet- 
ing ray  of  hope  pierced  the  gloom  during  Lady  Jane  Gray's  brief 
usurpation,  but  that  light  went  out  and  evil  days  fell  upon  the 
righteous  ones  of  the  Lord. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  to  the  Bishop's  unspeakable  anguish, 
Kilkenny  celebrated  Queen  Mary's  accession.  There  were,  he 
records  with  disgust,  such  rejoicings  as  had  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  eye  of  man.    "They  proclaimed  her  with  the  greatest 
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solemnity  that  could  be  devised  of  processions,  musters  and  disg^is- 
ings;  what  ado  I  had  that  day  about  wearing  the  cope,  crosier  and 
mitre  it  were  too  much  to  write."  The  staunch  old  reformer  stoutly 
declared  that,  let  who  would  be  King,  Queen  or  Emperor,  he  would 
take  no  part  in  Popish  mummeries  nor  would  a  Popish  trapping  be 
seen  on  his  orthodox  back.  "But,"  he  narrates,  "they  did  find  a  way 
to  carry  out  their  papistical  fantasies,  for  in  the  meantime  had  the 
other  prelates  got  two  disguised  priests,  one  to  bear  the  mitre  before 
me  and  another  the  crosier,  making  thereby  three  pageants  instead 
of  one." 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  came  to  his  ears  that  his  enemies  were 
"bruiting  a  humor"  that  he  would  soon  retract  in  his  pulpit  the  anti- 
Popery  sermons  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  ruling  powers  and  begin 
to  tread  in  the  paths  of  the  ancient  observance.  This  was  indeed  a 
cruel  slander.  On  Thursday,  August  24,  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
he  mounted  the  pulpit  with  honorable  hardihood  and  on  the  text  "I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel"  he  held  forth  in  his  last  Irish  sermon. 
It  was  long ;  it  was  both  exhausting  and  exhaustive.  It  covered  the 
whole  question  between  Rome  and  England  and  reviewed  his  whole 
episcopate  of  six  months.  It  anathematized  clergy  and  people  and 
consigned  Pope  and  Cardinals  to  endless  detention  in  that  secure 
abode  whose  existence  Bale's  modern  followers  deny.  This  sermon 
did  not  produce  the  humiliation  and  dismay  he  had  expected ;  rather 
was  there  such  an  ebullition  of  popular  indignation  that  he  took 
counsel  of  discretion  and  hurried  away  to  his  country  seat  at  Holi- 
ness Court  on  the  following  day. 

"As  soon  as  the  townspeople  knew  I  had  gone  to  the  country," 
he  relates,  "they  restored  in  my  (  ?)  Cathedral  the  whole  heap  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  They  rang  all  the  bells 
in  that  Cathedral,  in  the  minster,  and  in  the  parish  churches.  They 
flung  up  their  caps  to  the  battlements  of  the  great  temple  with 
smilings  and  laughings  most  dissolutely,  the  justice  himself  being 
therewith  offended.  They  brought  forth  their  copes,  candlesticks, 
holy  water  stocks,  crosses  and  censers ;  they  mustered  forth  in  gen- 
eral processions  most  gorgeously  all  the  town  over  with  Sancta 
Maria,  Ora  pro  nobis,  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  litanies.  They  chat- 
tered it,  they  chaunted  it  with  great  noise  and  devotion.  They 
banqueted  all  the  day  after  my  going,  because  they  were  delivered 
from  the  g^ace  of  God  into  a  warm  sun !" 

Hitherto  the  stirring  drama  of  Master  John  Bale's  vocation  to 
Ireland  had  been  a  farce  rather  than  a  comedy.  Now  it  became  a 
real  tragedy.  One  of  the  "Romish  fantasies"  against  which  he  set 
his  face  was  the  observance  of  Our  Lady's  festival  days.  The  feast 
of  her  Nativity,  September  8,  was  especially  dear  to  the  people.  Its 
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desecration  was  considered  not  only  irreligious,  but  ill-omened.  For 
that  very  reason  Bale  determined  that  on  that  day  his  household 
should  go  forth  to  the  hay-making.  "Five  of  my  household,"  he 
tells  us,  "went  out  to  make  hay.  .  .  .  And  as  they  were  come 
to  the  meadow  cruel  murderers  to  the  number  of  a  score  leaped 
out  of  their  lurking  bushes  and  cowardly  slew  them.  They  then 
feloniously  robbed  me  of  all  my  horses,  to  the  number  of  seven, 
driving  them  before  them."  But  that  this  shocking  outrage  was 
chargeable  neither  to  the  townsfolk  nor  to  the  peasantry  is  proved 
by  Bale's  own  admission  as  to  the  people's  prompt  and  generous 
expedition  to  his  rescue.  He  relates  it  with  real  gratitude  and  a 
touch  of  his  usual  vanity.  The  crime  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
that  band  of  lawless  marauders  sheltered  by  the  great  nobles  of 
whom  Bale  himself  gives  elsewhere  a  graphic  account.  The  unset- 
tled state  of  the  country  gave  them  immunity.  Bale's  provision  of 
horses  supplied  the  temptation,  while  the  general  aversion  in  which 
he  was  held  no  doubt  guided  their  choice. 

The  sky  was  black  and  darker  clouds  were  gathering.  To  pro- 
long his  apostolate  until  it  would  be  crowned  by  martyrdom  was 
no  part  of  John  Bale's  vocation  to  Ireland.  He  had  come  to  Kil- 
kenny with  little  ceremony ;  he  left  it  with  less.  Disguised  at  night, 
and  with  only  his  wife  as  companion,  he  shipped  to  Leighton  Castle ; 
thence,  aided  by  the  English,  who  were  eager  to  be  rid  of  so  danger- 
ous an  ally,  he  hurried  to  Dublin.  His  old  gfrudge  against  Arch- 
bishop Brown  was  embittered  by  that  prelate's  resolution  to  give 
him  neither  succor  nor  hospitality.  "As  the  epicurous  Archbishop 
had  knowledge  of  my  being  there,  he  made  boast  upon  his  ale-bench, 
with  cup  in  hand,  as  I  heard  the  tale  told,  that  for  no  man's  pleasure 
would  he  let  me  preach  in  his  city.  But  this  needed  not!  He 
had  then  become  of  a  dissembling  proselite,  a  most  pernicious 
Papist." 

After  an  anxious  delay  of  some  weeks  in  the  unfriendly  city  of 
Dublin,  poor  Bale  was  able  at  last  to  watch  a  merciful  sea  broaden- 
ing between  him  and  the  accursed  shore  which  he  never  touched 
again.  But,  alas,  a  final  and  malicious  practical  joke  of  his  enemies 
prolonged  his  misery  for  a  month  more.  The  little  merchantman 
which  had  taken  him  as  a  passenger  was  bound  for  Scotland.  She 
was  boarded  by  a  Flemish  man-of-war  hovering  on  the  coast,  and 
Bale  was  seized,  put  in  irons  and  carried  off  as  a  captive,  while  the 
craft  from  which  he  had  been  dragged  was  permitted  to  pursue  her 
way  unmolested.  Time  and  the  peculiar  treatment  to  which  he  was 
subjected  opened  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  The  Irish  pilot,  whom 
Bale  suspected  to  be  in  "a  complot  with  his  enemies,"  had  confi- 
dentially apprised  the  Flemish  commander  that  the  suspicious  look- 
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ing  character,  of  whom  he  gave  an  exact  description^  was  a  French- 
man in  disguise  carrying  a  vast  sum  in  gold,  to  be  employed  in  his 
own  country's  war  against  Spain  and  Flanders! 

In  vain  the  distracted  traveler  assured  his  stolid  captors  that  he 
was  no  Frenchman,  carried  no  gold  and  had  no  designs  against 
Flanders,  a  country  which  he  sincerely  loved  and  honored.  In  vain 
he  gave  his  name,  explained  his  position,  related  his  sorrows.  It 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Flemings  either  doubted  him  or  affected 
to  do  so.  Sometimes  the  stranger  was  harshly  dealt  with ;  at  others 
he  was  treated  with  a  certain  distrustful  indulgence.  Only  when 
the  leader  was  convinced  that  no  ransom  would  be  forthcoming  did 
he  land  his  captive  in  Flanders,  restoring  such  goods  as  the  sailors 
had  taken  for  booty. 

Through  Flanders  the  balked  apostle  made  his  way  to  Germany, 
in  which  country  he  found  spiritual  comfort  and  temporal  assistance. 
He  settled  in  Geneva,  and  neither  hoped  nor  desired  to  return  to 
Great  Britain,  where  he  had  found  his  cake  "dough  on  both  sides." 
But  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  rejoiced  the  right  think- 
ing by  her  mighty  upholding  of  the  truth  and  her  powerful  dealing 
with  the  ungodly.  Old  Bale  thought  it  best  to  gather  up  his  goods 
and  go  home.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Queen,  was  appointed 
Prebend  of  Canterbury  and  thenceforth  basked  in  the  royal  favor 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  The  nightmare  of  his  vocation  to  Ireland 
had  passed  away,  and  "his  persecuciones  in  ye  same."  He  had  been 
granted  "finalle  delyveraunce  therefrom." 


THE  SPIRITUAL  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

in. 


T  WAS  inevitable  during  the  contests  between  the  Papal  atid 


the  imperial  sovereignty  that  theories  should  arise  as  to  their 


interrelation,  and  an  extremest  view  for  the  Papal  claim  was, 
at  least  in  suggestion,  put  forth  by  John  of  Salisbury.  The  view 
was  that  the  keys  given  to  Peter  bestowed  upon  the  Holy  See 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
so  that  Kings  ruled  only  as  delegates  or  ministers  of  the  Pontiff. 
This  was  the  fullest  extension  of  the  doctrine  known  as  that  of  the 
Two  Swords.   Hunc  gladium  de  manu  ecclesiae  accipit  princeps. 


M.  A.  Dunne. 


Chicaco,  ni. 
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cum  ipsa  tamen  gladium  sanguinis  omnino  non  habeat.  Est  ergo 
princeps  Sacerdotii  minister.^  The  writer,  with  a  limited  scope,  was 
speaking  of  the  coercive  power  on  behalf  of  spiritual  interests  in  the 
State,  but  these  words  were  easily  extended  by  others  to  a  wider 
sphere.  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who  also  had  before  him  the 
preservation  of  ecclesiastical  liberties  from  royal  encroachment,  took 
up  a  like  strain  in  his  letters  of  remonstrance  addressed  to  Henry  I., 
and  appealing  to  the  text,  "Thou  art  Peter,"  he  made  the  inference, 
"It  is  certain  Kings  receive  their  power  from  the  Church,"  and  that 
they  should  try  to  obstruct  the  juridical  acts  of  the  Bishops  he 
regarded  as  quite  an  inversion  of  right  order.  Non  habetis  episcopis 
praecipere  absolvere  aliquem  vel  excomunicare ;  judicare  de  ecclesiis 
vel  decimis;  interdicere  episcopis  ne  tractent  causas  de  transgressione 
fidei  vel  juramenti;  et  multa  alia  hujusmodi  quae  scripta  sunt  inter 
consuetudines  vestras  quas  dicitis  avitas?  » 

Here  was  at  least  a  possibility  offered  for  an  ampler  extension  of 
the  idea  that  Kings  should  be  administers  of  Popes.  The  full- 
fledged  theory  of  a  universal  supremacy  sprang  from  the  theologians 
Henry  of  Segusia,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Augustinus  Triumphus 
and  Alvarez  Pelagius,  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  were 
copied  later  by  Bozio.  To  this  extreme  right  was  opposed  an 
extreme  left — Ockam,  Marsilio  of  Padua,  and  his  collaborator,  John 
of  Jaudan,  often  confounded  with  John  of  Ghent, so  that  the  writings 
of  the  two  are  not  now  respectively  distinguishable.  When  the 
opposition  became  strongest  it  substituted  Aristotle's  politics  for 
canon  law  and  for  St.  Augustine's  "Civitas  Dei,"  a  democratic  basis 
for  Church  authority,  and  it  set  nationality  above  Catholicity. 
There  was  some  anticipation  of  the  maxim  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
propounded  when  he  said:  "No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  that  man's  consent."  The  large  deference 
shown  in  the  early  Church  to  popular  approval  of  candidates  for 
clerical  office  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  intrinsic  powers  of  priestly 
orders  and  of  jurisdiction,  which  were  a  Christian  institution  depend- 
ing for  their  validity  on  the  Founder's  authority.  Thus  with  careful 
restrictions  it  was  possible  in  primitive  ages  of  the  Church  to  make 
application  of  the  old  dictum :  Quod  omnibus  tangit,  ab  omnibus 
approbetur.  Approval  is  not  the  same  as  grant  of  power.  But 
the  school  of  Ockam  and  Marsilio  claimed  much  more  than  this  for 
their  popular  and  quasi  parliamentary  control  over  the  Popes. 

The  University  of  Paris  was  seething  with  the  new  liberalism  in 
theological  opinions  when  D'Ailly  was  there  as  a  young  student, 
imbibing  errors  which  he  afterwards  handed  on  to  Gerson  and  pro- 

1  Pollcratksus,  TV.,  3. 

»  Ct.  S.  Beraard,  ••De  Consider."  IV.,  3,  Ep.  256. 
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pounded  in  the  Council  of  Constance.  It  is  trae  that  his  doctrine 
oi  superiority  of  the  General  Council  to  the  Pope  was  delivered  at 
a  time  when  the  legitimate  Pope  was  doubtful  and  when  the  seventy 
years  of  captivity  at  Avignon  were  being  followed  by  forty  years 
of  schism,  all  tending  to  lower  the  previous  ideas  entertained  upon 
the  subject  of  Papal  supremacy.* 

Another  lowering  influence  is  said  to  have  been  the  study  of 
Roman  law,  which  is  reported  to  have  kindled  in  some  breasts  a 
dangerous  enthusiasm  for  a  return  to  imperialism  conceived  on  the 
grand  old  lines  of  Roman  Caesarism.  It  has  been  shown  that  this 
study  was  not  a  novelty ;  that  it  did  not  start  from  a  sudden  discovery 
at  Anagni  of  the  previously  lost  pandects ;  that  it  had  not  to  await 
the  rise  of  the  legalist  university  at  Bologna  before  it  became  an 
influence.  At  the  University  of  Paris,  which  was  meant  to  be  theo- 
logical* rather  than  legal,  Honorius  III.  and  Innocent  IV.  put 
restrictions  on  the  study  of  the  civil  code.  Denifle  in  his  "History 
of  the  Mediaeval  Universities"  says  that  the  limit  here  placed  was 
not  a  broad  policy  of  repression,  but  only  an  exceptional  precaution 
which  allowed  of  dispensations  in  desirable  cases ;  for  example,  in 
favor  of  clerics  holding  only  simplices  euros  animarum  Gregory  IX. 
granted  exemption.  Before  the  time  of  the  inculpated  Honorius  III. 
(1216)  a  Council  of  Clermont  (1130),  which  was  followed  by 
another  at  Rheims  (1131),  made  provision  against  the  distractions 
occasioned  to  the  clergy  by  the  study  of  law  and  medicine,  and  not 
only  by  the  study,  but  also  by  the  subsequent  practice  with  a  view 
to  lucre.  The  decrees  last  mentioned  affected  all  clerks  regular 
and  all  monks  who  had  taken  their  vows.*  A  like  precaution  was 
adapted  by  a  council  held  in  London  in  1268.  It  appears,  then,  that 
there  were  reasons  for  restriction  quite  other  than  the  mere  rivalry 
of  civil  law  to  canon  law  or  to  the  theology  of  Papal  claims.  Apart 
from  other  connections,  the  Justinian  code  might  have  done  little  to 
make  students  disloyal  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  especially  as  in  it 

*A  Pope  said:    Nullas  invites  et  non  petentlbus  ordlnetur. 

*  John  of  Salisbury.  Bp.  138,  observed  tliat  the  study  of  the  law  did  not 
contribute  to  the  spdrit  of  ooimpunctlon.  Roger  Bacon  complained  that  the 
clever  students  'were  dramrn  from  theology  to  law,  and  thereby  secularized. 

»  Under  Alexander  in.,  1176.  the  third  Lateran  Council  (Canon  12)  limited 
clerical  pleaders  to  the  defense  of  their  own  Church  or  of  needy  persons, 
who  could  offer  no  temptation  to  cupidity.  A  council  of  Paris,  1212,  distin- 
Kulshed  between  beneficed  and  non-beneflced  clergy,  allowing  the  latter  to 
take  moderate  remuneration  for  their  advocacy:  "ne  Immoderata  salaria 
exigere  praesumant."  Greater  strictness  appeared  In  the  decretals  of 
Oregory  DC.,  who  made  the  prohibition  absolute,  "excepta  defensiono 
orphanOTXtm  et  viduarum,"  LIbr.,  in..  Tit.  60.  Causes  of  life  and  limb  were 
declared  unsuitable,  aa  apipears  in  the  rule  of  Boniface  Vm.,  "nee  criml- 
naliuDi  causarum  potest  quisquam  clerksus  Judex  fieri,  neo  Judex  qui  fuit  in 
clericum  cooptari."    See  Tbomassin  us.  Part  I.,  Liv.  I.,  c.  69. 
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was  embodied  the  principle  of  Church  authority:  Maxima  quidem 
in  homiuibus  sunt  dona  Dei,  a  suprema  coUata  dementia,  sacerdotium 
et  imperium.  There  is,  furthermore,  a  ccmservatism  in  law  which 
on  the  whole  would  make  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church's  rights 
such  as  had  been  established  before  the  calamities  of  the  four- 
teenth century  caused  the  obscuration  of  principles  in  regard  to  the 
Papal  position. 

As  the  disputes  continued  and  showed  themselves  in  practical  life* 
it  became  urgent  to  find  some  technical  terms  which  would  give 
precision  to  the  title  whereby  the  Popes  claimed  to  control  secular 
princes.  Three  phrases  especially  were  found:  (i)  First,  there 
was  the  potestas  directa  as  it  appeared  in  the  teaching  already 
described  of  Augustinus  Triumphus  and  others.''  (2)  There  was 
the  potestas  directiva,  a  term  which  Fenelon  attributes  to  Gerson 
and  thus  formulates  in  clear  language :  Haec  non  juridica  et  civilis 
est,  sed  directiva  tantutn  et  ordinativa  potestas,  quant  approbat  Ger- 
sonius.'  It  might  seem  that  a  directive  power  would  be  far  too  little 
to  account  for  the  facts  of  history,  but  Fenelon  makes  up  the 
deficiency  by  explaining  how  princes  in  a  Christian  State  entered 
upon  office,  sometimes  with  an  oath  to  that  effect  and  sometimes  on 
the  tacitly  understood  condition  to  rule  as  Christian  sovereigns,  in 
subjection  to  the  Church's  canons  and  to  her  living  Bishops,  and 
that  if  they  broke  the  engagement,  it  belonged  to  the  Pope  especially 
to  declare  the  breach  and  to  proclaim  their  authority  forfeited.  Such 
a  right  to  arbitrate  or  to  give  a  decision  as  in  case  of  conscience, 
when  vested  in  the  prince  of  pastors,  might  suffice  to  meet  all  needs. 
Potestas  directiva  in  eo  consistit  quod  Papa,  utpote  princeps  pasto- 
rum,  utpote  praecipuus  in  majoribus  tnoralis  disciplinae  causis 
ecclesiae  director  et  doctor,  de  servando  Melitatis  sacramento  popu- 
lum  consulentem  edocere  teneatur*   In  this  way  the  various  deposi- 


■  In  Bngland  Grosseteste  affords  us  a  good  illustration.  By  anti-Papalista 
he  ia  often  claimed  as  notably  on  their  side,  for  he  resisted  some  Papal 
presentations  and  taxations.  He  did  so  w^here  he  thought  It  right,  but  zeal 
for  inire  religion  under  the  Pope's  supreme  authority  was  his  most  remark- 
able characteristic.  He  set  wide  apart  tlie  Bishop's  proper  office  in 
spiritual  and  his  participation  in  the  judicial  and  magisterial  work  of  the 
State;  for  himself  he  rejected  the  proffered  compliment  that  he  possessed 
"a  universality  of  legal  knowledge."  From  Oregory  IX.  he  received 
authorization  to  take  proceedings  against  ecclesiastics  wbo  acted  as 
justiciaries  or  as  sheriffs.  He  told  a  prelate  that  enren  If  this  dignitary's 
secular  business  were  removed,  his  Church  duties  wouM  still  be  too  large 
for  him. 

T  These  same  extremists,  with  ESgedius  of  Rome,  denied  that  pajgan 
peoples  had  a  right  to  their  territory,  or  that  the  Pope  could  grant  it  aiway 
to  Christians. 

*  Dissert.  De  Auctoritat.  Sum.  Pontif .,  cap,  S9. 

•  li..  cap.  37. 
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tions  of  princes  by  the  Popes  could  be  accounted  for  all  the  more 
easily  when,  as  in  some  instances,  States  had  by  special  stipulation 
made  themselves  more  or  less  feudatory  dependents  on  the  Papacy, 
instances  of  which  were  England,'"  Poland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Portugal  and  Naples.  Then  as  regards  the  empire  itself, 
insofar  as  in  its  spiritual  institution  it  was  a  Papal  creation,  it  owed 
a  subjection  to  its  Lord.  With  Fenelon's  doctrine  Bossuet  substan- 
tially agreed,  thus  stating  his  own  view  as  to  the  action  of  Pope 
Zachary  in  the  substitution  of  Pepin  for  the  fainiant  Childeric:  Non 
factum  est  ut  Pontifex  regnum  adimeret  .out  daret,  sed  ut  declararet 
adimcndum  vel  dandutn  ab  its  quibus  id  juris  competere  judicaset}^ 
Here  it  appears  why  the  potestas  directa  and  the  potestas  indirecta 
are  repudiated  by  Bossuet ;  he  considers  both  as  acts  of  jurisdiction 
exercised  over  subjects,  and  he  does  not  r^ard  the  civil  State  as 
such  to  be  even  indirectly  thus  subject.  (3)  The  third  theory  is  that 
maintained  by  Bellarmine,  who  may  claim  to  be  one  of  its  prominent 
representatives.  It  is  the  potestas  indirecta,  whereby  the  Pope,  not 
having  direct  power  over  the  temporal  affairs  of  princes,  can  some- 
times overrule  them  indirectly  in  the  interests  of  spiritual  concerns 
which  are  his  and  to  which  worldly  concerns  are  subordinate.  Thus 
of  the  Pope  deposed  a  King,  it  would  not  be  directly  as  he  would 
depose  a  Bishop :  non  eo  modo  quo  deponit  episcopos  tanquam  ordi- 
narius  judex."  In  the  matter  of  some  phrases  Bossuet  comes  won- 
derfully near  to  a  recent  utterance  of  Leo  XIII.,  he  using  suprema 
et  absoluta  where  the  Pontiff  uses  maxima.  The  words  of  the  Pope 
are:  Deus  humani  generis  giibernattonem  inter  duos  potestates 
partitus  est,  scilicet  ccclesutsticam  et  civilem,  alteram  quidem  divinis, 
alteram  humanis  rebus  praepositam.  Vtraque  est  in  suo  genere 
maxima.^*  The  utterances  of  Leo,  made  at  a  time  when  Christen- 
dom was  hopelessly  divided,  are  necessarily  more  restricted  and 
more  cautious  than  were  earlier  utterances  made  by  Popes  when 
doctrine  had  not  been  analyzed  into  its  precise  parts  and  when  actual, 
or,  as  it  is  said  nowadays,  "factual"  concessions  went  further  than 
what  was  the  constitutional  right  for  all  Christian  ages.  In  defer- 
ence of  the  strong  terms  used  by  Boniface  VIII.,  it  is  urged  that 
substantially  his  language  was  but  that  of  his  predecessors,  coming 

10 Much  of  the  Papal  Interference  in  Bnglish  affairs  of  the  civil  order  in 
the  relKn  of  Henry  ni.  clearly  suipposcs  the  act  o*  King  John  in  putting 

the  reaVm  under  the  Pope. 

"  Defens.  Declarat..  Part  11.,  S3 -36. 

"Bellarmine.  De  Rom.  Pontlf.,  v.  6.  Bossuet  contradicts  him:  "Regea  et 
principea  in  temporallbus  nuUl  eocleslasticae  potestati  aubjici.  neque 
auctorltate  clavium  eocleslae  dlrocte  vel  indlrecte  deponi."  Defens.  Deolar., 
Part  I.,  Lib.  Sec.  I.,  Cap.  16. 

>»  Encyl.  Immortale  Dei,  1886.  Cf.  Bossuet,  Defens.  Cler.  (3alL,  Part  1., 
Lib.  I.,  Sect.  11.,  C.  37. 
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down  from  Gregory  VII.  through  Innocent  III.  and  the  succeeding 
Popes  who  had  specially  to  contend  with  the  Emperors.  Yet  even 
then  Popes,  while  they  did  not  expressly  lay  down  the  theory  of  the 
indirect  power,  nevertheless  from  time  to  time  signified  that  the 
State  had  a  direct  power  of  its  own  which  could  be  controlled  by 
the  Pontiff  only  on  the  gfround  of  its  inference  with  higher  interests 
of  religion,  not  on  the  ground  of  mere  political  supremacy.  Gregory 
VII.  addressed  Henry  IV.  as  one  whom  God  had  established  on  the 
throne — quern  Deus  in  sumino  rorum  posuit  culmine}*  Innocent  III. 
observed  that  while  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  unbounded  (nullis 
terminis  coarctata),  his  jurisdiction  in  things  temporal  was  only  in 
muUis."  He  called  the  Papal  and  the  imperial  powers  distinct,  yet 
so  related  that  the  Pope  had  great  authority  in  civil  affairs,  but  not 
the  supreme  authority  as  in  spiritual — 1»  spiritualibus  habet  sutn- 
matn,  in  tetnporalibus  magnam  a  Deo  potestatem}*  To  Philip  the 
Fair  Boniface  signified  that  his  own  interference  in  French  concerns 
of  State  was  ratione  peccati,  because  the  King  was  sinning  against 
God  and  His  Church;  otherwise  the  bull  Unam  Sanctam  allowed 
that  there  were  two  powers,  Church  and  State.  The  concession  was 
not  wholly  negatived  by  the  famous  and  ambiguous  word  instituere 
occurring  in  the  clause,  spiritualis  potestas  terrenam  potestatem  insti- 
tuere habet  et  judicare.  Here  is  one  of  those  catch  phrases  which 
theologian  after  theologian  repeated.  The  passage  as  read  in  Hugo 
of  St  Victor*^  ran  thus :  Instituere  ut  sit,  where  the  addition  ut  sit 
seems  to  imply  more  than  "instruction"  or  "gfuidance,"  and  to  sug- 
gest creation  by  the  Pope.  Egidius  of  Rome  used  this  form: 
Spiritualis  potestas  instituere  habet  terrenam  potestatem;  et  si  ter- 
rena  potestas  bona  non  fuerit,  spiritualis  eam  potest  judicare}* 
This  was  copied  by  Alexander  of  Hales  in  his  Summa,  with  the 
substitution  of  constituere  for  instituere  (IV.,  X.,  3,  21).  Well 
versed  in  the  theologians,  Boniface  took  from  them  his  phrase  insti- 
tuere and  other  phrases  besides  which  have  occasioned  complaint. 

As  to  the  special  word  instituere,  while  its  meaning  seems  not  to 
be  fully  satisfied  by  the  rendering  "instruct,"  yet  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  right  of  the  Church  to  approve,  anoint  and  crown  Kings  after 
having  used  a  moral  influence  to  determine  their  elections.  All 
these  acts  may  be  expressed  by  instituere.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  on  the  part  of  Boniface  VIII.  to  pretend  that  the  Popes 
by  their  own  power  simply  established  monarchies  and  monarchs 
as  they  founded  bishoprics  and  furnished  them  with  Bishops.  In 

i«  Litb.  n..  Bp.  31. 
i«  Lib.  n..  ESp.  4. 
i«  Lib.  VUL,  Bp.  190. 

1' De  fiaoramernt.  Lib.  II.,  Part  II.,  Cap.  4. 
IS  De  Bodea.  Potwt,,  LJb.  L,  Cap.  8. 
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the  catch  phrases  of  theology  and  canon  law,  as  they  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth  and  from  pen  to  pen,  we  may  expect  in  some 
instances  an  extravagant  usage  avoided  by  the  more  careful.  A 
flagrant  instance  of  abuse  occurred  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
tmta  est  vis  confessionis,  taken  from  the  "De  Vera  et  Falsa  Poeni- 
tentia"  of  the  pseudo-Augustin  and  employed  to  enforce  confession 
to  laymen  in  defect  of  a  priest.  Hugo  shows  his  sense  of  limitation 
to  be  put  upon  the  phrase  instituere  ut  sit  by  adding  that  the  "spir- 
itual power  does  not  exist  to  do  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  tem- 
poral," and  that  "the  King  or  Emperor  is  head  of  the  temporal 
government."  Boniface  VIII.  also  explained  himself  as  not  having 
intended  to  detract  from  the  regal  authority  in  its  own  distinct 
sphere  so  long  as  it  abode  within  this  sphere  and  made  no  encroach- 
ment on  spiritual  rights,  in  which  case  the  King,  of  course,  became 
like  any  other  son  of  the  Church,  subject  to  its  supreme  jurisdiction. 
Bossuet  says  of  the  remarkable  definition  with  which  the  Unam 
Sanctam  ends  that  it  is  simply  Catholic  truth.  Hoc  tantum  habet 
definitio:  "Subesse  Romano  Pontifici  omnem  creaturam  declaramus, 
dicimus,  definimus,  et  pronunciamus  omnino  esse  de  necessitate 
salutis."  This,  observes  Bossuet,  is  certain  among  Catholics  when 
it  is  understood  of  the  spiritual  power/*  and  Boniface  spoke  of  this 
spiritual  power  in  its  corrective  right  over  the  sins  of  a  much  sinning 
monarch  whom  no  one  can  throughout  defend" — Philip  the  Fair. 
The  royal  office  instead  of  diminishing  a  King's  liability  to  spiritual 
censures  in  one  way,  considerably  increases  their  need.  No  doubt 
if  Boniface  had  foreseen  objections  he  would  have  toned  down  or 
stated  more  cautiously  some  of  his  propositions,  but  in  the  heat  of 
strife  language  is  apt  to  become  strong,  and  even  requires  a  certain 
strength.  Furthermore,  we  should  remember  that  Boniface  included 
his  historic  de  facto  rights  along  with  those  which  were  simply  de 
jure  offici.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Pope's  actual  rights  should 
be  exactly  the  same  in  every  age ;  his  position  requires  him  to  hold 
in  check  temporal  princes  when  their  conduct  touches  ecclesiastical 
immunities  and  prerogatives,  but  the  requirements  of  such  a  position 
will  allow  of  some  alterations  in  shape  to  meet  varying  conditions 
of  time.  One  of  Boniface's  predecessors  clearly  recognized  that 
more  might  be  contained  in  some  validated  custom  than  was  found 
in  the  pure  principle  of  jurisdiction.  It  was  Alexander  III.  who  in 
1160  had  written  in  reply  to  a  question:  "Quod  quaeris,  si  e  civili 
judice,  ante  judicium  vel  post,  ad  nostram  audientiam  appellaiio 
teneatur,  tenet  quidem  in  his  quae  sunt  nostrae  temporali  jurisdic- 
1*  Defens.  DedaraL,  lib.  ni.,  Cap.  23. 

30  Philip  iwanted  to  lessen  in  his  realm  the  exercise  of  civil  functions  by 
clerics  Slid  the  cunount  of  money  th&t  went  to  clerics.  If  this  purpose  was 
not  'Wholly  'wrong,  the  means  used  to  attain  it  were  often  violent. 
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tioni  subjecta;  in  aliis  veto,  etsi  de  consuetudine  ecclesiae  tenet 
secundum  juris  rigorem  credimus  non  tenere."" 

There  is,  however  one  instance  of  an  apparent  contempt  for  tem- 
poral power  by  a  great  Pope  which  needs  a  word  of  explanation, 
but  first  a  few  preparatory  remarks.  St.  Paul  says  that  the  law  is 
set  not  for  the  just,  but  for  the  unjust,  and  certain  fathers  of  the 
Church  dwell  on  the  fact  that  it  is  sin  and  the  fall  of  mankind  from 
Paradise  that  render  necessary  the  restraint  by  human  governors. 
The  purely  repressive  side  of  government  was  what  most  struck 
some  minds  which  paid  little  attention  to  its  power  of  promoting 
good.  The  Stoics,  with  not  a  little  truth,  observed  that  civil  laws 
were  prohibitions  for  bad  subjects,  not  stimulations  for  the  good. 
To  this  day  we  have  few  laws  that  reward  virtue.  Gerson**  said  of 
the  civil  authority,  "The  efficient  cause  was  sin,  the  final  cause  was 
peace."  And  by  the  side  of  this  utterance  we  may  place  the  anal(^cal 
case  of  property,  about  which  J.  S.  Mill  said  that  "it  did  not  owe  its 
origin  to  those  considerations  of  utility  which  plead  for  the  main- 
tenance of  it  when  established;  for  enough  is  known  from  history 
to  show  that  tribunals  were  established  not  to  determine  rights,  but 
to  repress  violence  and  end  quarrels.  With  this  purpose  in  view 
they  naturally  enough  gave  legal  eflfect  to  just  occupancy.  The 
preservation  of  peace,  which  was  the  original  object  of  civil  govern- 
ment, was  thus  attained."** 

Spencer's  theory  of  the  negative  function  of  government  to  pre- 
vent injustice  is  well  known.  Newman  often  dwells  rather  on  the 
reproving  than  on  the  approving  voice  of  conscience.  Plato 
describes  the  various  arts  of  life  as  means  to  supply  human  wants  or 
deficiencies.  With  the  law  of  physical  nature  contrasts  human  law 
as  a  restraining,  repressive  force.  Here  are  examples  of  negfative, 
depreciatory  views. 

We  are  prepared  now  to  hear  St.  Gregory  VII.  assign  the  origin 
of  civil  government  to  the  devil,  for  we  know  the  limitation  of  the 
aspect  from  which  he  was  regarding  the  institution.  "Who  is  una- 
ware," he  wrote,  "that  Kings  and  rulers  held  their  powers  from 
those  who,  heedless  of  God  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  have 
assumed  over  their  equals  a  domination  prompted  by  cupidity  and 
pride  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  dynasties  thus  came  into  power ; 
if  afterwards  they  were  legitimated,  at  least  their  beginnings  were 
bad.  Moreover,  Gregory  would  have  remembered  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  Jewish  Kings,  how  the  people,  as  it  were,  forced  tlie 
hand  of  God  to  anticipate  His  plan  that  the  Jews  might  "have  a 

2iOap.  7,  X.,  De  Duabus  n.,  28. 
*i  Sermo  ad  Reg.  Franc,  pro  Justltla. 
39  Polit  Econom.,  Bk.  II.,  Ch.  I.,  n.  2. 
a«  IM>.  VIU.,  E^s.  20.  ea.  1080. 
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King  like  as  the  Gentiles" — too  much  like,  for  it  tended  to  upset  tlie 
idea  of  the  theocracy.  Much  later  the  French  legalist  Bodin 
remarked  that  the  origin  of  monarchy  was  not  contract,  but  usurpa- 
tion.'* In  various  ways,  therefore,  the  disparaging  remark  of 
Gregory  VII.  on  the  actual  origin  of  civil  governments,  which  were 
rarely  quite  just  and  often  very  unjust,  is  reconcilable  with  his 
orthodox  acceptance  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  that  kingly 
power  is  from  God. 

The  sins  of  contemporary  governments  were  also  much  before 
the  mind  of  Boniface  VIII.  when,  like  Gregory,  he  spoke  bitterly 
of  the  temporal  estates,  for  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  ambitions 
and  the  rivalries  between  secular  princes — conflicts  between  Genoa 
and  Venice,  between  the  Aragonese  rulers  of  Sicily  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  house  of  Anjou,  between  Adolf  of  Nassau  and  a 
competitor  with  him  for  the  German  throne,  between  Edward  I.  of 
England  and  Philip  of  France,  and  again  between  Edward  and  the 
Scots.  The  Pope  himself  had  to  struggle  at  Rome  against  the 
rebellious  Colonna  family,  as  in  France  against  the  anti-Papal  mon- 
archy. Some  writers  take  the  view  that  Boniface  VIII.  by  his  high 
claims  struck  a  blow  at  the  temporal  power  from  which  the  Papacy 
never  recovered,  though  the  final  extinction  was  delayed  till  the  con- 
quest of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  By  the  Reformation  a  condition 
of  affairs  was  brought  about  quite  incompatible  with  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  an  allied  Papacy  and  empire.  It  was  the  func- 
tion of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  of  Anglicans  like  Whitgift  and 
Hooker  to  transfer  to  the  State  most  of  the  prerogatives  that 
had  belonged  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Church.  Or  rather 
that  had  belonged  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Church.  Or  rather 
what  happened  was  this :  The  limits  of  society  were  narrowed  to 
the  nation  or  territory,  while  its  nature  was  more  that  of  a  State 
than  of  a  Church.  The  mediaeval  mind  conceived  its  universal 
Church-State,  with  power  ultimately  fixed  in  its  spiritual  head,** 
bounded  by  no  territorial  frontier;  the  Protestant  mind  placed  all 
ecclesiastical  authority  below  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Godly 
prince."  Such  Godly  princes  were  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  and 
Cromwell.  Certainly  it  is  agreed  that  in  shaking  off  the  Papacy 
the  reformed  Churches  took  to  themselves  temporal  masters,  who  did 
not  mitigate  the  yoke  of  subjection  and  who  provoked  dissenters  to 
rise  against  the  new  combination. 

Hooker  was  a  well-known  defender  of  one  Anglican  theory  about 
the  national  Church.   He  regarded  Episcopacy  as  if  not  absolutely 

'*  S«e  Leckey,  "History  of  Ehiropean  Rationalism,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  218. 
»•  TW«  is  not  e.ocurate  -wrlthout  distinction. 
IT  Prom  'yjenon  to  Odotlus,"  l^ecture  nt 
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needful,  yet  recomtnendable  by  high  antiquity  and  by  successful 
experiences,  and  as  a  matter  of  agreement  within  the  English  nation 
he  would  have  the  civil  and  the  religious  government  amalgamate 
in  a  Oiristian  kingdom.  "A  Commonwealth  is  one  way  and  a 
Church  is  another  way  defined,  yet  seeing  that  there  is  not  any  man 
of  the  Church  of  England  but  the  same  is  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, nor  any  man  is  member  of  the  Commonwealth  who  is 
not  also  of  the  Church  of  England,  therefore  as  in  a  figure  triangular 
the  base  doth  differ  from  the  sides  thereof,  and  yet  one  and  the  same 
line  is  both  a  base  and  also  side — a.  side  simply,  a  base  if  it  chance  to 
be  at  the  bottom  and  support  the  rest — so  albeit  properties  and 
actions  of  one  kind  do  cause  the  name  of  a  Commonwealth,  qualities 
and  functions  of  another  sort  the  name  of  a  Church  to  be  gfiven  to 
a  multitude;  yet  one  and  the  same  multitude  may  be  a  such  sort 
both,  or  is  so  with  us,  that  no  person  appertaining  to  the  one  can 
be  denied  to  be  also  of  the  other."** 

Dean  Stanley  inherited  from  his  master,  Dr.  Arnold,  much  of 
Hooker's  scheme.  Arnold,  his  bic^^pher  tells  us,  thought  it  super- 
stition to  suppose  the  Church  ruled  not  by  natural  laws,  but  by  a 
divinely  aiq>ointed  succession  of  priests;  in  the  Christian  people  he 
disliked  a  distinction  into  lay  and  sacerdotal  order.  His  ideal  was 
not  a  sovereign  Church  acting  through  a  State  as  through  an  inferior 
instrument  for  the  Christianizing  of  the  people,  but  an  identification 
in  a  single  Church-State.  "The  only  perfect  freedom,"  he  said,  "is 
where  the  Church  and  the  State  are  both  free  and  both  one."**  Dis- 
senters strongly  revolted  from  sudi  an  amalgamation.  Their  watch- 
word, still  repeated  to-day,  was  that  Church  and  State  were  institu- 
tions quite  apart,  and  that  the  Church  must  accept  no  State  money 
and  tolerate  no  State  interference  in  spiritual  concerns.  In  the  heat 
of  the  controversy  about  the  present  question  of  religion  to  be  taught 
in  schools  we  shall  not  understand  the  vehemence  and  the  persist- 
ence of  the  dissenters  unless  we  remember  that  from  their  reUgious 
as  distinct  from  their  worldly  point  of  view  their  attitude  is  an 
inheritance  from  a  keenly  contentious  past  in  English  history,  during 
which,  as  they  boast,  they  suffered  much  hardship  for  their  cause. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  secularization  of  politics  Mr.  Leckey  takes 
the  Crusades  as  marking  out  the  time  when  dc^fmatic  interests  most 
domineered  over  the  political  and  the  social,  so  as  to  quell  even 
national  animosities  and  to  put  the  State  to  that  extreme  test  of 
earnestness,  submission  to  have  its  finances  ruined  for  a  religfious 
cause.  "The  statesmen  of  to-day,"  he  adds,  "set  aside  dogmatic 
interests  from  practical  politics,  which  are  quite  secularized."  The 

M  Kocleilaattcal  Polity,  Bk.  VIIL,  Chap.  I. 

1*  "Life  and  Lietters,"  Vol.  n.,  p.  37S.  ninth  edition. 
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extension  of  the  severance  to  our  schools  is  natural.  We  who  would 
avoid  secularization  as  a  calamity  of  the  direst  sort  sefk  to  stop  the 
course  of  naturalistic  development,  in  aid  of  which  purpose  we  still 
lode  to  the  Pope  to  speak  to  us  and  to  the  dvil  rulers  as  one  who 
has  a  right,  whether  statesmen  admit  it  or  not,  to  check  governments 
when  their  action  is  injurious  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  For  us  that 
utility  has  not  ceased  which  as  serviceable  to  the  Middle  Ages  has 
been  so  highly  exalted  by  writers  of  very  different  schools,  such  as 
Milwan,  Guizot,  Hallam,  Gregorovius  and  Leckey.  For  example, 
the  last  named  says  of  the  Papal  State  then  about  to  fall  before  the 
Italian  conquest:  "No  human  pen  can  write  its  epitaph,  for  no 
imagination  can  adequately  recognize  its  glories.  In  the  eyes  of 
those  who  estimate  the  greatness  of  a  sovereignty  not  by  the  extent 
of  its  territory  or  the  valor  of  its  soldiers,  but  by  the  influence  which 
it  has  exercised  over  mankind,  the  Papal  government  had  no  rival 
and  can  have  no  successor."** 


PIUS  VII.  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

IV. 

\  HE  Church  of  France  did  not  b^;in  to  enjoy  peace  and  inde- 


pendence as  soon  as  the  Concordat  was  signed  and  ratified. 


Bonaparte  had  succeeded  in  concluding  it  in  spite  of  the 
ill-will  and  opposition  of  the  members  of  his  government  and  of  the 
strong  Jacobin  element  still  prevailing  among  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  He  alone  had  seen  clearly  the  necessity  of  reconciling 
France  with  the  Holy  See,  though  his  proceedings  show  that  he  was 
guided  by  purely  political  motives,  and  was  determined  to  maintain 
the  Church  as  much  as  possible  subordinate  to  the  State  and  to  use 
it  as  a  means  of  spreading  among  the  people  the  ideas  of  order  and 
of  submission  to  the  government.  But  though  the  infidel  members 
of  his  administration  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  his  strong  will, 
they  still  sought  to  counteract,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  his 
efforts  to  grant  the  Church  even  the  small  degree  of  liberty  he  was 
inclined  to  allow.  One  might  even  ask  if  this  petty  persecution 
may  not  have  been  tolerated  to  a  certain  degree  by  Bonaparte  with 
a  view  to  making  the  French  clergy  feel  how  completely  it  was  still 
in  his  power,  and  that  to  him  were  owing  whatever  freedom  it 

10  "History  of  Rattonallsm,"  Vol.  11..  p.  142,  first  edition. 


John  Rjckaby,  S.  J. 


Stonirhunt,  England. 
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possessed.  The  ecclesiastics  who  had  found  means  to  remain  in 
France  without  taking  the  oath  to  the  Civil  Constitution,  or  who 
had  returned  from  exile  without  the  permission  of  the  government, 
were  no  longer,  it  is  true,  liable  to  be  condemned  to  death  or  to 
deportation  to  Cayenne,  but  they  were  still  exposed  to  be  treated  as 
enemies  of  the  State,  for  in  several  departments  the  prefects  con- 
tinued to  arrest  them  and  expel  them  from  the  country,  as  they  had 
done  under  the  Directory  and  had  not  ceased  to  do  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Consulate.  It  was  probably  with  the  intention  of  openly 
manifesting  his  aversion  to  the  First  Consul's  policy  that  Fouclie, 
the  Minister  of  Police,  took  care  to  give  as  mcuh  publicity  as  possible 
to  these  repressive  measures. 

Not  only  while  Cardinal  Consalvi  was  negotiating  the  Concordat, 
but  even  after  it  had  been  signed,  the  ofHcial  Moniteur,  in  the  same 
column  as  that  which  contained  the  arrestations  and  condemnations 
of  robbers  and  murderers,  announced  almost  every  day  that  some 
priest  guilty  of  having  reentered  France  without  having  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  govenmient  or  of  saying  Mass  without  having 
taken  the  latest  form  of  oath,'  had  been  seized  and  banished.  Even 
four  days  after  the  Concordat  had  been  signed,  Fouche  sent  a 
circular  to  the  prefects,  in  which  he  vehemently  denounced  the 
priests  who  refused  to  make  the  promise  required  of  them  and 
ordered  the  prefects  to  expel  them  without  delay  from  the  territory 
of  the  Republic.  But  Fouche's  hostility  was  at  last  checked  by  a 
sharp  reprimand  from  the  First  Consul,  who  told  him  that  his 
circular  was  written  in  a  tone  of  hatred  and  passion  unbecoming 
to  the  dignity  of  the  government ;  that  its  principles  were  opposed 
to  those  of  his  administration,  and  that  the  power  of  deporting 
citizens  would  never  be  delegated  to  any  local  authority.*  Fouche, 
therefore,  by  another  circular,  at  once  revoked  his  instructions. 

While  Cardinal  Consalvi  was  still  in  Paris  Bonaparte  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  that  Cardinal  Caprara,  Bishop  of  Jesi  (1733- 
1810),  should  be  sent  to  Paris  as  Legate  a  latere,  provided  with  the 
necessary  powers  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  order  in  religious 
matters  in  France.  The  Cardinal,  who  was  then  aged  sixty-eight 
and  in  very  delicate  health,*  had  been  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  and  the 
feeble  resistance  which  he  offered  to  the  reforms  so  forcibly  imposed 

1  Namely,  that  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  decreed  bjr  the  Consular 
Goveniment.  on  the  7  NivOae,  an  VUL  (28  December,  1799). 

*  Boulay  de  la  Heurthe,  Documents  sur  la  N6goctatton  da  Oonoordat  en 
ISOO  et  1801.  Fbila,  1898,  t.  m.,  No.  753,  p.  445.  Clroulalre  dtt  ICnlstre  dc 
la  Polloe  aux  PrAfects.  20  JulUet.  1801,  and  No.  758,  p.  460.  lie  Premier 
Consul  ft  Fouche.  9  Aoftt,  1801. 

(Cardinal  Caprara  had  been  Nuncio  at  Cologne  In  1767,  at  Lucerne  in 
1775  and  at  Vienna  In  1786.  He  -was  made  Cardinal  in  1792.  and  Bishop  ot 
Jesi  in  1800. 
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on  the  Church  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  had  much  displeased 
Pius  VI.  He  was,  indeed,  religious  and  charitable  and  possessed 
great  capacity  for  the  management  of  affairs,  but  he  was  timid ;  he 
did  not  uphold  sufficiently  the  dignity  of  a  representative  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  he  was  too  anxious  to  avoid  whatever  might  offend 
the  sovereigns  with  whom  he  had  to  treat*  Cardinal  Consalvi 
states  in  his  Memoirs  that  in  many  cases  Caprara  acted  without  first 
consulting  the  Holy  Father,  and  sometimes  even  contrary  to  the 
orders  which  he  had  received,  but  always  with  the  best  intentions 
and  in  the  belief  that  what  he  did  was  right' 

Cardinal  Caprara  was  named  Legate  in  a  secret  consistory  held 
on  August  24,  1801 ;  he  received  the  silver  cross  which  was  the  sym- 
bol of  his  dignity  in  a  public  consistory  on  the  27th,  and  he  reached 
Paris  on  October  4. 

At  the  audience  which  Bonaparte  gave  the  Legate  on  the  following 
day  he  informed  him  that  he  intended  to  select  a  third  of  the  new 
Bishops  from  among  the  constitutional  clergy,  provided  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  conditions  required  by  the  Holy  Father.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  the  Cardinal  to  point  out  that  the  nomination  as  Bishops 
of  persons  who  had  manifested  their  Jansenist  opinions  in  the  synod 
they  had  recently  held  in  Paris  was  not  exactly  the  way  to  restore 
religious  peace  in  France,  but  rather  to  prepare  another  struggle  and 
to  develop  a  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  clergy.  In  his 
report  to  Cardinal  Consalvi  Caprara  expressed  his  conviction  that 
his  reply  had  evidently  produced  a  strong  impression  on  the  First 
Consul,  but  even  if  it  had,  the  hostile  influences  always  working 
to  hinder  the  success  of  the  Concordat  soon  effaced  it,  and  Bona- 
parte remained  as  obstinately  determined  to  carry  out  his  plans  as 
before.* 

It  was  this  resolution  taken  by  the  First  Consul  to  nominate  mem- 
bers of  the  constitutional  clergy  as  Bishops  and  their  refusal  to 
renounce  their  errors  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Holy  See  which 
for  a  considerable  time  presented  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  religious 
pacification  of  France. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  Concordat  on  August  15  Pius  VII. 
addressed  a  brief  to  the  French  hierarchy,  in  which  he  exhorted  them 
to  resign  their  sees.  He  praised  the  services  which  they  had  already 
rendered  to  religion,  but  warned  them  that  they  had  not  as  yet  com- 
pleted the  glorious  career  prepared  for  them  by  Divine  Providence. 

«  p.  Ilario  Rlnderi.  La  Dtplomazla  Pontiflcia  nel  Secolo  XIX.  Roma,  190S, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  321. 

*  Mdmolres  du  Cardinal  Consalvi,  avec  une  Introduction  et  des  notes  par 
J.  Cr«tineau-Jol7.   Paris,  1864,  t.  I.,  p.  404. 

•  Documents,  t  IV.,  No.  910,  p.  136.  Caprara  K  Consalvi,  Paris,  6  OctobrA 
1801. 
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Still  greater  sacrifices  than  those  by  which  they  had  so  much  dis- 
tinguished themselves  were  demanded  of  them.  The  preservation 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  reestablishment  of  religion  in 
France  now  required  a  new  manifestation  of  their  virtue  and 
magnanimity.  They  should  send  him  of  their  own  accord  the 
resignation  of  their  sees.  .  .  .  Both  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VI. 
and  in  more  recent  times  many  Bishops  had  declared  that  they  were 
willing  to  give  up  their  sees  if  it  were  demanded  for  the  good  of 
religion;  the  sacrifice  had  now  become  necessary,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  they  would  make  it.  The  Holy  Father  added  that  he 
was  obliged  by  the  difficulties  of  the  times  (temporum  necessitate), 
to  which  he,  too,  was  forced  to  yield,  to  ask  them  to  send  him,  within 
ten  days,  an  answer  which  should  be  final  and  not  dilatory  (absolu- 
tum  omnino  esse  debere,  non  dUatorium).  If  they  did  not,  or  if  by 
their  answer  they  sought  to  gain  time,  he  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
sider that  they  refused  to  obey  his  request.^ 

The  brief  addressed  to  the  intrusive  Bishops  who  belonged  to  the 
constitutional  clergy  was  drawn  up  under  two  forms;  one  was 
addressed  to  them  directly,*  the  other  to  Mgr.  Spina,  who  still 
remained  in  Paris  and  who  was  to  correspond  with  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  was  to  request  them  to  listen 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  Holy  Father ;  to  return  to  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  abandon  the  bishoprics  which  they  had 
occupied  without  having  been  instituted  by  the  Apostolic  See.  An- 
nexed to  this  brief  was  a  formula  of  retractation  to  be  signed  by  them, 
declaring  that  they  submitted  to  the  Soverdgn  Pontiff  and  accepted 
the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  France.  Mgr.  Spina  was  left  free  to  make  use  of  either  form, 
according  as  he  should  judge  most  prudent,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  preference  expressed  by  the  Holy  Father  he  decided  to  employ 
the  "indirect"  form.  The  brief  was  highly  approved  by  the  French 
Government,  and  Bonaparte  assured  Mgr.  Spina  that  if  the  intrusive 
Bishops  did  not  submit  to  the  paternal  invitation  of  the  Holy  Father, 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  them.* 

Mgfr.  Spba,  therefore,  forwarded  to  each  of  the  intrusive  Bishops 
a  copy  of  the  brief  which  had  been  directed  to  himself,  without 
appending,  however,  the  formula  of  retractation,  for  in  his  letter 
which  accompanied  the  brief  he  named  the  cmditions  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  Holy  Father  for  their  reunion  with  the 

T  Dooumenta,  t.  m.,  No.  7S2,  ip.  S78.  Bret  exhortant  lea  Avequea  Ugltimea 
a  se  dtaettre,  iBtb.  Aucuat.  1801.  Venerabilibua  fratrlbus,  andilepiaoapis  «t 
«I>l*oopia  Galllairum  oommunlonein  et  gntiain  Ctedia  ApoatoUcae  iialtentlbiu. 

•  Dneetls  flUla  «refalei>lacai>ls  et  eipisoopla,  qui  In  Oallia  uilMque  Sedic 
Apeatolicae  inatitatione  arohleplaeopalea  aeu  eplaoopalea  Sedea  oooaparunt. 

•  Documenta,  t.  HL,  No.  799,  p.  620.  Spina  &  Oonaalvi,  10  8ettemt>re,  ISBdL 
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Church.*^  There  were  then  living  fifty-nine  of  the  schismatic 
Bishops  who  had  been  elected  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Consti- 
tution Civile.  They  speedily  relinquished  the  sees  to  which  they 
had  never  had  any  right,  and  wrote  to  the  Holy  Father  to  announce 
the  fact  They  did  not,  however,  act  thus  in  obedience  to  the 
demand  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  but,  as  they  stated,  "for  the  sake 
of  peace."  Their  letters,  too,  were  far  from  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  brief,  but  had  been  drawn  up,  with  some  slight 
modifications,  according  to  a  form  prepared  by  Portalis,  die  newly 
appointed  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  who  stated  in  a  report 
that  he  had  composed  it  after  long  discussions  and  that  it  had  con- 
ciliated all  opinions.  His  words  leave  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of 
Bonaparte's  promises  the  resistance  of  the  constitutional  Bishops  to 
the  Holy  See  was  countenanced  and  encouraged,  if  not  by  him,  at 
least  by  the  members  of  his  government,  who  still  persisted  in  main- 
taining the  Gallican,  or  rather  the  Jansenistic  spirit  which  had  been 
the  original  cause  of  the  schism.^*  In  this  officially  inspired  docu- 
ment the  intrusive  Bishops  protested,  indeed,  that  their  faith  was 
that  of  the  Apostles ;  that  they  obeyed  the  Holy  Father  and  submitted 
to  him  as  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  in  conformity  with  the  canons 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Church ;  that  they  adhered  to  the  Concordat 
just  concluded,  and  that  they  wished  to  live  and  die  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Rcxnan  Church  and  in  communion 
with  die  Holy  See.  They  did  not,  however,  as  Cardinal  Consalvi 
observed,  make  use  of  the  expressions  presented  to  them  in  the  kind- 
est possible  manner  by  the  Holy  Father  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  make  their  retractation,  but  employed  well-known  Jansenist 
formulas,  which  had  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
that  schism  under  a  cloak  of  apparent  adhesion  to  the  centre  of  unity. 
It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  accept  their  retractation  in  the  form 
which  they  had  adopted.** 

!•  p.  Rinieri,  Vol.  L,  p.  846.  The  conditions  to  be  <p«rformed  iwere  also 
fully  speclfled  In  the  brief. 

11  Documents,  t.  IV.,  No.  924,  p.  153.  Lettr^s  d'Sviques  constltutlonels  au 
Paipe.  Documents,  Na  925,  p.  155.  Portalis  au  Premier  Consul,  14  Octobre, 
ISOl.  "Je  Joins  Agalement  oopie  de  la  formula  de  dAmdssion,  que  J'avaia 
rsdlgee  aipTta  de  longues  conferences,  et  qud  a  oonoitri  tous  les  esprits." 

Jean  Btlenne  Marie,  Baron  Portalis  (1746-1807),  had  been  before  the 
Revolution  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Aix.  He  was  imprisoned  in  1798 
and  set  free  after  the  death  of  Robespierre.  Under  the  Directory  he  -was 
a«oused  of  being  a  royaUst  and  was  proscribed,  but  fled  from  France,  and 
returned  in  1800,  iwhen  be  was  named  Councillor  of  State  by  Bonaparte. 
He  was  thus  given  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  drew  up 
the  articles  organiques  in  a  strong  Gallican  spirit.  Was  named  "Ministre 
des  Cnltes"  in  July,  1804,  when  be  organized  the  seminaries  and  allowe* 
some  religious  congregations  to  be  recognised. 

"  Documento,  t  IV.,  No.  968,  p.  261.  Consalvi  i.  Oaprara,  Roma,  14  Nov, 
1801. 
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At  the  interviews  which  the  intrusive  Bishops  had  at  various 
times  with  Cardinal  Caprara  they  maintained  the  same  demeanor. 
They  confessed  that  the  formula  which  they  had  employed  in  their 
letter  to  Pius  VII.  had  been  given  to  them  by  Portalis,  and  they 
asserted  that  they  thought  that  it  had  been  drawn  up  in  agreement 
with  the  Cardinal.  They  pleaded  that  the  government  had  forced 
them  to  occupy  sees  of  which  the  lawful  titularies  were  still  alive; 
that  they  had  been  ready  to  give  them  up ;  that  by  their  action  they 
had  prevented  the  French  people  from  losing  all  religion,  and  that 
in  consequence  they  had  suffered  imprisonment  and  had  been 
exposed  to  great  danger. 

This  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  unfor- 
tunately imitated  by  many  of  the  legitimate  Bishops,  who  had  until 
then  shown  their  devotion  to  the  Church  by  the  courage  with  which 
they  had  faced  dangers  and  privations.  Of  the  1 35  prelates  who  in 
1789  had  constituted  the  French  hierarchy,  there  were  still  eighty-one 
survivors,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  in  exile  and  residing 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  On  being  appealed  to  by  Pius  VII., 
forty-five  of  these  gave  in  their  resignation  at  once;  the  others 
hesitated  for  some  time  and  protested  against  the  Holy  Father's 
dedsion;  some  even  of  these  prolonged  their  resistance  until  tlie 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815."  The  greatest  opposition 
seems  to  have  proceeded  from  those  who  lived  in  England,  where 
the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  held  a  meeting  of  seventeen  prelates 
to  discuss  the  question.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  Pope  in 
his  brief  had  stated  that  in  acting  as  he  did  he  was  forced  to  yieM 
to  the  compulsion  of  circumstances,"  and  thereby  seemed  to  mv/.y 
that  by  resisting  him  they  would  really  serve  him  and  obey  hini. 
He  maintained  that  the  Papal  brief  was  the  result  of  the  cunning 
policy  of  Bonaparte,  who  hoped  that  by  obtaining  the  power  of 
nominating  the  new  Bishops  he  should  be  able  to  disseminate 
throughout  France  the  doctrines  most  favorable  to  his  interests. 
"This  man,  who  called  himself  a  Mussulman  in  Egypt,  .  .  . 
was  now  trying  to  pass  himself  off  in  Europe  as  a  Christian  and  a 
Catholic."  The  Archbishop's  arguments,  supported  by  those  of  the 
Bishop  of  Arras,  who  spcke  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  of 
France,  persuaded  thirteen  of  the  prelates  to  decline  to  give  up  their 


15  Le  R.  P.  Jean-£}inmainiel  B.  Drochon  des  Augrustlns  de  I'Assomptlon. 
La  Petite  figUse,  Essat  historique  sur  le  Schlsme  anticonoordatalre.  Paris, 
1894,  p.  37. 

'« "Coglmur,  urgente  temponim  necessitate,  qubb  In  hoc  etlam  in  nog 
vim  suam  exercet  .  .  .  magno  cum  dolore  fatendum  est  nullas  nostras 
sollicitudines,  nuUos  labores  pares  reslstendo  temporum  necessitate  fuisse, 
cut  parere  omnino  ooactl  fulmus."  Documents,  t.  in..  No.  732,  pp.  379-380. 
Bref  exhortant  lee  AvSques  Mgitlmes  ft  se  dimettre,  15  August,  1801. 
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sees,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Holy  Father  they  requested  him  to  allow 
them  to  explain  their  conduct,  and  not  to  come  to  any  decision  until 
he  had  considered  the  importance  of  their  reasons.  •  The  four  others, 
joined  a  few  days  later  by  the  Bishop  of  Troyes  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  placed  their  resignation  in  the  hands  of  Mg^r.  Erskine,  who 
was  Cardinal  Consalvi's  agent  in  London." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  prelates  who  refused  to  resign  their 
sees  had  no  intention  of  causing  a  schism  in  the  Church,  for  they 
took  care  to  inform  the  clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses  that  they 
consented  that  whoever  should  come  there  furnished  with  powers 
granted  by  the  Holy  Father  under  any  form  should  exercise  them 
freely  as  being  the  delegate  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.** 

Nevertheless,  a  schism  which,  under  the  name  of  La  petite  £glise, 
was  at  one  time  widely  spread  throughout  the  privinces  of  the  south 
and  west  of  France,  and  of  which  some  adherents  still  survived  not 
many  years  ago,  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  two  of  the  exiled 
Bishops  then  residing  in  Spain.  While  the  other  Bishops  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  country  submitted  to  the  Holy  Father,  Mgr. 
de  Coucy,  Bishop  of  La  Rochelle,  and  Mg^.  de  Themines,  Bishop  of 
Blois,  refused  to  give  their  resignation.  Mgr.  de  Coucy  regarded 
Bonaparte  as  an  usurper,  who  had  no  power  to  treat  of  religious 
matters  in  the  name  of  France ;  he  rejected  the  decisions  of  the  Holy 
Father  and  refused  to  accept  the  Concordat.  In  his  letter  to  his 
friends  he  maintained  that  religion  could  not  be  saved  in  France  by 
making  all  the  Bishops  resign  their  sees,  and  that  such  a  measure 
could  not  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Father  if 
he  had  been  left  to  himself,  but  that  he  had  been  led  astray  by 
perfidious  promises  of  the  restoration  of  religion.*^  These  letters,  as 
well  as  pamphlets  cirailated  in  his  name  and  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible  attacking  Bonaparte,  the  Concordat  and  even  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff,  excited  among  th?  clergy  in  the  provinces  of  La 
Vendee,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  especially  Poitou,  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  the  Concordat.  They  refused  to  publish  it,  to  take  the  oath  to 
the  civil  authorities  which  it  prescribed  or  to  acknowledge  the  Bishop 
whom  Pius  VII.  had  named  in  the  place  of  Mgr.  de  Coucy.  Such 

>»  Documents,  t.  IV.,  No.  895,  p.  93.  R6unlon  des  6v6ques  Premcals  & 
liOndres,  21  Seiptetnbre,  1801.  Documents,  No.  896,  p.  97.  Erskine  &  Con- 
salvl,  22  Seiptembre,  1801.  Documents,  No.  898,  fp.  99.  Otto  (the  a^ent  of 
the  French  Government  in  Eingrtand)  ft  Talleyrand,  26  Septemtore,  1801. 
Documents,  No.  899,  p.  104.  Les  Bvfiques  Muglis  en  Angleterre  au  Pape. 
27  Septembre,  1801. 

KDroohon,  p.  61. 

iTDpochon,  Pl  52.  Prom  1804  MgT-  de  Coney  had  held  no  further  com- 
muntoatlon  with  Ma  diocese,  but  letters  stlU  were  circulated  In  his  name. 
(Prom  a  letter  of  Mgr.  du  ChlUeau,  Bishop  of  Ohalons  sur  Saone,  6th  Nov., 
1804:  same,  p.  142.) 
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was  Bonaparte's  irritation  at  the  opposition  displayed  against  the 
Concordat  and  the  new  order  of  things  in  France  by  Mgr.  de  Coucy 
and  Mgr.  de  Th^ines,  who  was  also  accused  of  creating  discord 
in  his  diocese  by  his  writings,  that  in  February,  1804,  he  obliged 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain  to  imprison  them.  They  were  released  in  1807 
by  the  intervention  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  Mgr.  de  Themines  in  1810 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  for  some  years  he  still  continued 
his  opposition  to  the  Hdy  See.  He  repented,  however,  when  on 
his  deathbed  in  Brussels  in  1829,  and  in  presence  of  the  Papal  Inter- 
nuncio, Mgr.  Cappacini,  he  made  the  declaration  of  submission  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mgr.  Poynter, 
Vicar  Apostolic  for  the  London  district,  for  the  use  of  the  French 
priests  residing  in  England." 

Mgr.  de  Coucy's  resistance  was  not  so  prolonged.  In  181 5,  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Bourbons  were  again  restored,  there 
survived  only  sixteen  of  those  Bishops  who  had  refused  to  tender 
their  resignation ;  the  others  had  been  nearly  all  reconciled  with  the 
Holy  See  before  their  death.  Mgr.  de  Coucy,  who  a  few  years  later 
was  named  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  was  among  those  who  in  1816 
submitted  to  Pius  VII.  and  humbly  craved  pardon  for  their  resist- 
ance to  his  will.  The  remainder  soon  followed  their  example,  and 
by  i8ao  Mgr.  de  Themmes  alcme  persisted  in  his  refusal."  The 
schism  was,  however,  perpetuated  in  various  parts  of  France  by 
several  members  of  the  clergy,  who,  having  followed  their  Bishops 
in  their  refusal  to  accept  the  Concordat,  declined  to  imitate  them  in 
their  retractation.  Their  numbers  were  gradually  reduced  by  their 
conversion  or  their  death,  but  when  they  had  disappeared  their  fol- 
lowers still  maintained  a  semblance  of  religion,  meeting  on  Sunday 
to  recite  the  prayers  for  Mass  and  Vespers  as  well  as  on  the  feasts 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  the  Concordat.  As  lately  as  1893, 
besides  a  few  very  small  groups  of  these  dissidents  in  the  Dioceses 
of  Montpellier  and  of  Lyons,  there  were  still  in  Bas-Poitou  (Depart- 
ments of  Les  Deux-Sevres  and  La  Vendee)  as  many  as  2,400,  whose 
numbers  were  gradually  diminishing,  and  in  1903,  according  to 
Cardinal  Mathieu,  they  were  only  represented  by  a  handful  of 
peasants.** 

In  the  audience  which  Bonaparte  gave  to  Cardinal  Caprara  on 
November  i  he  proved  that  he  supported  the  schismatic  clergy  in 

1*  Droobon,  p.  166,  i>.  21S. 
1*  Drochon,  p.  146. 

lADroohon,  p,  282.  Gairdliuil  Mathieu,  Le  Concordat  de  1801.  !«■ 
eriglnes,  ton  blstoire,  Paris,  1908,  p.  S3.  "La.  petite  £gUse  en  c«  moment 
achtve  de  motzvie,  ayant  perdiu,  11  y  a  fort  longtenvpa  son  dernier  pr^tre,  et 
tout  rtoennnent  sea  dernlers  cbefB  couverUss  p«ur  Lton  xm  .  .  . 
nprteentCe  seulement  peur  une  polgnCe  de  pajraana." 
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their  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  Holy  See,  though  there  was 
no  doubt  that  if  he  chose  he  could  have  insisted  on  their  submission. 
With  a  great  show  of  irritation  and  his  usual  impetuosity,  he  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  the  most  bitter  accusations  against  the  Romans  (a 
guisa  di  torrente,  like  a  torrent).  They  sought  to  lead  him  by  the 
nose,  he  said,  with  their  endless  delay  in  forwarding  the  bull  for 
the  delimitation  of  the  new  dioceses;  they  laid  snares  for  him  by 
persuading  the  Pope  not  to  accept  the  constitutional  Bishops  whom 
he  intended  to  name  to  the  number  of  fifteen.  The  Cardinal  vainly 
repeated  the  objections  which  he  had  made  on  a  previous  occasion. 
He  could  only  obtain  an  assurance  that  none  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  schism  should  be  chosen,  and  to  his  request  that  they  might 
at  least  be  obliged  to  sulnnit  and  to  make  the  declaration  prescribed 
in  the  Holy  Father's  brief,  Bonaparte  replied  "that  the  demand  was 
arrogant  and  that  to  cc«nply  with  it  would  be  cowardly."  He  then 
began  a  long  dissertation  on  the  canonical  institution  and  ended  by 
declaring  that  "the  profession  of  faith  made  by  the  Bishops  and  their 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  were  as  good  as  a  thousand  acts  of 
submission."" 

On  the  previous  day  the  Abbe  Bemier,  by  order  of  the  First 
Consul,  had  presented  to  the  Legate  a  note  containing  five  questions, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  ascertain  what  conces- 
sions the  Holy  See  was  inclined  to  make  and  what  was  the  extent  of 
the  powers  it  had  conferred  on  Cardinal  Caprara.  The  government 
wished  to  know:  First.  If  the  new  delimitation  of  the  dioceses 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Pope  ?  Second.  If,  in  that  case,  the  gov- 
emment  might  announce  at  once  that  there  would  be  only  fifty  sees 
in  France,  ten  of  which  would  be  archbishoprics?  Third.  Might  it 
also  announce  that  these  sees  would  be  those  designated  by  the  gov- 
ernment? Fourth.  Had  the  Cardinal  the  power  to  grant  jurisdic- 
tion at  once  to  the  new  Bishops  to  be  named  by  the  Consul,  so  that 
they  could  be  consecrated  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  nomination? 
Fifth.  If  he  had  not,  could  he  not  at  least  gfuarantee  that  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  would  g^nt  the  canonical  institution  to  the  Bishops 
designated  by  the  First  Consul,  even  if  several  of  them  had  been 
constitutional  Bishops?"  Cardinal  Caprara  prudently  refrained 
from  giving  an  answer  in  writing  to  these  questions ;  they  were  not 
even  mentioned  at  the  audience  of  the  following  day,  but,  as  has 
just  been  seen,  his  attempt  to  obtain  any  ccmcession  met  with  no 
success. 

It  was  Bonaparte's  mtention  to  publish  the  Concordat  on  the  i8th 

MDocnmenU,  t  IV.,  No.  879,  p.  272.  0«pr*m  A  Conwdvl.  Pfcrtgi,  2 
KoveHbrc,  ISOl. 
uRlnleri,  L,  v.  Ml. 
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Brumaire  (9th  November),  the  anniversary  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Directory,  and  at  the  same  time  the  demarcation  of  the  new  sees  and 
the  nominations  of  the  fifty  new  prelates.  He  thought  that  by  pre- 
senting to  the  public  the  restored  Catholic  Church  of  France  fully 
formed  and  complete  in  all  its  details,  he  would  disarm  hostile 
criticism  and  earn  the  admiration  of  a  people  always  ready  to  wor- 
ship success  and  easily  pleased  with  a  brilliant  and  theatrical  stroke 
of  policy."'  At  the  same  time  a  great  feast  was  to  celebrate  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  England  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  treaties  with  Russia,  Bavaria,  Portugal  and  Turkey,  which 
had  at  last  brought  about  the  general  pacification  of  Europe.  For 
the  publication  of  the  Concordat,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
bull  for  the  delimitation  of  the  new  bishoprics  should  have  been 
received  in  Paris,  as  the  First  Consul  could  not  nominate  to  sees 
not  yet  in  existence  and  the  new  Bishops  canonically  instituted.  But 
for  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  existing  Bishops  should  have 
replied  to  the  Papal  brief  which  demanded  their  resignation,  and 
Mgr.  Spina,  in  whose  hands  copies  of  this  document  were  placed, 
could  not  forward  them  until  the  Concordat  had  been  ratified  by  the 
First  Consul."  To  Bonaparte's  great  displeasure  the  proclamation 
of  the  Concordat  was,  therefore,  deferred  until  Christmas. 

The  obstinacy  with  which  Bonaparte  insisted  on  nominating  some 
of  the  intrusive  Bishops  to  the  newly  created  sees,  without  any 
retractation  of  their  errors,  caused  the  Holy  Father  and  his  minister 
the  most  profound  grief.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Papal 
Nuncios,  Cardinal  Consalvi  acknowledges  that  the  intrusive  Bishops 
had  won  a  complete  victory.  They  had  refused  to  submit  to  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Holy  Father,  who  had  made  every  con- 
cession to  them ;  they  had  confirmed  their  error  by  the  very  form  in 
which  they  had  announced  to  him  the  resignation  of  their  sees,  and 
yet  the  French  Government  maintained  that  they  had  sufficiently 
atoned  for  their  past  conduct  by  resigning  their  sees  at  the  demand 
of  the  Pope  and  accepting  the  Concordat,  and  that  nothing  more 
could  be  asked  of  them."'  To  satisfy,  however,  the  impatience  of 
Bonaparte,  and  with  the  object  of  making  every  effort  to  avoid  "the 
incalculable  evils  which  would  threaten  religion  if  his  will  were 
opposed,"  the  bull  for  the  damarcation  of  the  new  dioceses  was  for- 
warded on  December  2,  though  the  Bishops  whose  resignations  had 
been  asked  for  had  not  yet  replied.    Cardinal  Caprara  was  also 

"  Documents,  t.  IV.,  No.  982,  p.  283.  Portalls  &  Caoault,  Paris,  3  Novem- 
t>re,  1801. 

24  Documents,  t.  IV.,  No.  987,  p.  294.  Conaalvi  k  Caprara,  Roma,  18 
Novemtrre,  1801. 

*>  Documents,  t.  IV.,  No.  988,  p.  295.  Consalvi  aux  Nonces,  Roma,  21 
Novemlyre,  1801. 
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authorized  to  give  canonical  institution  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  to 
the  new  Bishops  as  soon  as  they  should  be  nominated,  and  after 
making  a  summary  inquiry  with  regard  to  them  (ttn  processo  soin- 
mario).  This  would  meet  the  views  of  Bonaparte,  who  said  that 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  religion  was  being  restored  he 
wanted  to  nominate  the  new  Bishops,  have  them  consecrated  and 
send  them  to  their  new  dioceses  within  twenty-four  hours,  so  as 
to  allow  no  time  for  any  opposition  or  resistance  to  be  offered.  But 
the  Holy  Father  refused  to  accept  the  nomination  of  the  intrusive 
Bishops  unless  they  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  with 
regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France  and  acknowledged  the 
illegality  of  their  election  and  consecration,  as  they  had  been  required 
to  do  by  the  brief  "Post  muttos  labores."" 

Cardinal  Consalvi  repeated  these  observations  in  a  letter  to  M. 
Cacault,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Rome,  pointing  out  to  him  that 
in  eighteen  centuries  there  had  been  no  example  in  the  Church  of 
such  a  measure  as  the  suppression  of  ancient  dioceses  without  the 
consent  of  the  Bishops,  but  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  and  in 
the  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  then  existing,  the  Holy  Father  con- 
sented to  "pass  over  every  canonical  regulation."  Cardinal  Caprara 
had  also  been  authorized  to  give  the  newly  elected  Bishops  the 
canonical  jurisdiction  by  means  of  letters  patent,  although  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Concordat  nothing  was  to  be  changed  in  the 
ancient  and  more  lengthy  forms  of  procedure  which  had  existed 
before  the  revolution.'* 

The  refusal  of  the  constitutional  Bishops  to  make  their  recantation 
in  the  form  demanded  by  the  brief  of  the  Holy  Father  and  the  resist- 
ance of  many  of  the  legitimate  Bishops  to  his  request  that  they 
should  resign  their  sees  were  not  the  only  hindrances  which  delayed 
the  proclamation  of  the  Concordat  The  winter  session  of  the 
Tribunate,  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Senate  had  just  begun  (22d 
November,  1801),  and  the  three  assemblies  soon  displayed  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  First  Consul,  who  seemed  to  aim  at  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  monarchical  government,  and  his  Concordat  was  especially 
obnoxious  to  them,  for  it  was  a  most  counter-revolutiooaiy  transac- 
tion. The  Tribunate  showed  its  animosity  by  severely  criticizing 
the  treaties  of  peace  which  Bonaparte  had  just  concludeed,  especially 
that  with  Russia,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  having  made  conces- 
sions unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  republican  France.  The  Tribunate 
also  opposed  and  the  Legislative  Body  rejected  the  preliminary  part 

»•  Documents,  t  IV.,  No.  994,  p.  305.  Consalvi  aux  Nonces,  Roma,  28 
Norenobre,  1801. 

27  Documents,  t.  IV.,  No.  998,  p.  320^  Note  de  Consalvi  K  Cacault,  30 
Novembre,  ISOil. 
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and  two  of  the  first  three  laws  of  the  Code  Civil,  whidi  had  just 
been  drawn  up  under  the  presidency  of  Bonaparte  by  the  Council  ot 
State.**  It  was  an  institution  of  which  they  were  jealous,  as  in  order 
to  form  it  the  First  Consul  had  selected  the  most  capable  men  of 
business  he  could  find  and  carried  out  his  most  important  undertak- 
ings by  their  aid.  Some  of  the  generals,  too,  made  no  secret  of 
their  animosity  against  Bonaparte;  of  their  discontent  at  having  to 
submit  to  one  who  had  been  their  equal,  and  of  the  irritation  they 
felt  on  seeing  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  they 
thought  they  had  destroyed.  They  were  displeased  with  the  peace 
which  had  contributed  so  much  to  Bonaparte's  glory;  they  found 
themselves,  after  ten  years  of  warfare  and  lawlessness,  once  more 
subordinated  to  the  civil  authorities  under  a  firm  government,  and 
they  hoped  that  by  the  overthrow  of  the  First  Consul  they  might 
be  able  to  bring  back  the  anarchy,  the  licentiousness  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Directory.**  The  g^reat  majority,  however,  of  the 
army  as  well  as  of  the  nation  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  Bonaparte, 
and,  trusting  to  their  support,  he  reserved  to  employ  energetic  meas- 
ures to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  assemblies  and  force  them 
to  accept  the  Concordat 

Bonaparte  therefore  withdrew  the  Code  Civil  from  further  dis>- 
cussi<Mi ;  he  did  not,  indeed,  dismiss  the  Tribunate  and  the  L^slative 
Body,  but  he  left  them  without  employment,  in  a  state  of  inactivity 
and  with  the  responsibility  of  having  put  a  stop,  by  their  factious 
spirit,  to  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  good  of  France.  He  then 
left  for  Lyons,  where  he  presided  over  a  congress  of  five  hundred 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Gsalpine  Republic,  for 
which  he  drew  up  a  new  form  of  Constitution.  Its  name  was  then 
changed  to  that  of  the  Italian  Republic,  and  he  was  proclaimed  its 
President 

During  this  interval  Cambaceres,  the  Second  Consul,  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  eliminating  those  members  of  the  Tribunate  and 
of  the  Legrislative  Body  who  by  their  animosity  against  Bonaparte's 
undertakings  had  shown  that  they  would  certainly  vote  against  the 
Concordat,  and  of  replacing  them  by  others  who  mig^t  be  expected 
to  vote  in  accordance  with  Bonaparte's  wishes. 

By  the  38th  article  of  the  Constitution  which  had  been  drawn  up 
in  November,  1799,  one-fifth  of  the  Tribunate  and  of  the  Legislative 
Body  was  to  be  renewed  in  the  year  X.*'   The  members  to  be 

*•  Albert  Sorel,  L'SJurope  et  la  lUvoIuUon  FraJicaiae.  PariB,  1903,  t.  VI., 
p.  173,  p.  214.  Adolpihe  Tblen,  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empdre  oc 
France.   Liondon,  1893,  VoL  IL,  ipp.  185,  201. 

i»  Sorel,  t  VI.  p.  217. 

10  The  year  X  was  oomprised  between  23d  September,  1801,  and  tiA 
September,  1802. 
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excluded  were  to  be  indicated  by  the  Senate,  but  the  method  of  doing 
so  had  not  been  specified,  and  the  Senate  mig^t  be  persuaded  to 
remove  by  ballot  instead  of  by  lot  those  who  had  led  the  opposition 
and  had  impeded  all  legislation.  The  plan,  mainly  due  to  Cam- 
baceres,  succeeded.  The  more  influential  members  of  the  Senate 
were  won  over,  and  on  January  15  and  18,  1802,  it  decided,  by  a 
large  majority,  that  the  renewals  should  take  place  immediately,  and 
that  the  ballot  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  but  that  it  was 
to  indicate  not  those  who  should  leave  the  two  assemblies,  but  those 
who  should  remain.  By  this  means  sixty  members  of  the  Legislative 
Body  and  twenty  of  the  Tribunate,  who  had  been  most  opposed  to 
Bonaparte's  views  and  were  especially  hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
were  excluded  and  their  successors  chosen,  also  by  the  Senate,  from 
the  lists  of  candidates  presented  by  the  departments.** 

In  spite  of  Bonaparte's  declaration  that  he  was  resolved  to  name 
some  of  the  constitutional  clergy  to  the  new  bishoprics,  Cardinal 
Caprara  still  hoped  that  he  would  not  persist  in  this  resolution,  and 
in  more  than  one  letter  to  Cardinal  Consalvi  he  expressed  his  con- 
viction tiiat  none  of  the  intrusive  Bishops  would  be  named.  Bona- 
parte, on  his  side,  according  to  his  usual  practice  of  taking  by  sur- 
prise at  the  last  moment  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  transacting 
business,  deliberately  kept  the  Cardinal  in  ignorance  of  his  real 
intentions;  for  in  the  month  of  December  he  told  a  friend  of 
Caprara's  that  he  would  not  say  whether  he  would  or  would  not 
name  any  of  the  intrusive  Bishops,  but  that  the  Cardinal  should 
have  confidence  in  him,  and  that  he  would  certainly  act  in  concert 
with  him  in  the  matter.**  Caprara  still  continued,  however,  to 
implore  of  the  First  Consul  to  abandon  his  plans  with  regard  to  the 
constitutional  clergy  and  to  warn  him  that  by  choosing  Bishops  from 
their  ranks  he  would  overthrow  the  edifice  which  he  had  constructed, 
and  that  instead  of  the  peace  which  he  sought,  he  would  bring  about 
religious  dissensions,  which  are  the  most  disastrous  of  all.  Even 
Portalis,  the  recently  named  Minister  of  Religion,  presented  to 
Bonaparte  a  strongly  worded  memorial,  in  which  he  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  reports  forwarded  by  the  prefects  from  adl  parts  of  the 
republic  agreed  in  stating  that  public  opinion  was  altogether  in  favor 
of  the  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  constitutional  oath,  and  that 
their  churches  were  the  most  frequented.  Even  in  the  days  of  the 
'"Terror"  the  fury  of  the  revolutionists  had  never  been  able  to  force 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  to  attend  the  religious  services  celebrated 
by  the  constitutional  clergy,  and  the  ignorance  and  bad  conduct  of 

»  Thiers,  M.,  (>.  236. 

**  DooomentB,  IV.,  No.  1,035,  p.  465.  Caprara  i.  Oonsalvl,  Parlgi,  5 
Decembire,  1801. 
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many  members  of  that  clergy  had  much  contributed  to  strengthen 
the  aversion  they  inspired.  Portalis  again  warned  the  First  Consul, 
when  sending  him  an  atmotated  list  of  the  intrusive  Bishops,  that 
they  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that  hardly  one  of 
them  had  any  claim  to  be  trusted  by  him.  If,  therefore,  such  men 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  dioceses,  the  great  work  of  the  reestab- 
Hshment  of  religion  would  be  compromised.  There  were,  indeed, 
a  few  who  were  learned  and  virtuous,  but  they  would  have  much 
to  do  to  overcome  the  repugnance  which  the  people  felt  for  them.*' 

In  spite  of  these  warnings,  Bonaparte,  who  towards  the  end  of 
March  had  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  the  new  sees  from  fifty 
to  sixty,  still  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  nc»ninate  some  of  the 
intrusive  Bishops.  He  still,  however,  carefully  concealed  his  inten- 
tions from  Caprara,  probably  lest  the  Cardinal  should  have  the  time 
to  apply  to  Rome  for  advice  and  further  instructions ;  but  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  persons  whom  he  should  nominate  should  run 
no  risk  of  being  rejected  by  the  Legate  at  the  last  m(xnent,  he  sent 
the  Abbe  Bemier  and  Portalis  to  obtain  from  the  Cardinal  a  formal 
declaration  on  the  subject.  Caprara  replied  that  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  schism  the  Holy  Father,  even  tliougli  it  would  be  very 
painful  to  him,  would  allow  the  First  Consul  to  name  some  constitu- 
tionals. He  as  Legate  would  then  reconcile  them  to  the  Church, 
according  to  the  rules  which  had  been  laid  down  for  him,  after 
making  what  remarks  and  observations  he  should  judge  necessary. 
But  Bonaparte  was  not  content  with  merely  verbal  assurances;  he 
wished  to  have  this  concession  guaranteed  by  the  Legate's  signature, 
and  he  obtained  it  thus. 

On  March  27  Cardinal  Caprara  was  warned  by  a  note  from 
Bemier  that  on  the  following  day  he  was  to  be  solemnly  received  at 
Notre  Dame  according  to  the  ancient  ceremonial  prescribed  for 
Legates,  and  the  "Te  Deum"  would  be  sung  in  thanksgiving  for 
peace.  The  authorities  would  then  pay  him  formal  visits,  and  on 
April  5  he  would  be  received  by  the  First  Consul  in  a  public  audi- 
ence, after  which  he  was  to  consecrate  the  new  Bishops.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  Bemier  and  Portalis  came  to  inform  him 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  First  Consul  that  both  the  clergy  in 
communion  with  the  Church  and  the  constitutional  or  schismatic 
clergy  should  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  the  following  day.  The 
Cardinal,  though  thus  taken  by  surprise,  pointed  out  to  Portalis  the 
impossibility  of  yielding  to  this  request,  and  though  Portalis  assured 

•»  Documents,  V.,  No.  1,171,  p.  199.   Note  de  Cwrara  au  Premier  Consul, 

TM>nio,  1802.  Id.,  V.,  No.  1,163,  p.  1«4.  Rapport  de  Portalis,  Paris,  2ft 
V«vrler,  1802.  Id.,  id.,  Ho.  1,172,  fp.  200.  Itatpport  d«  Portalis  sur  les  nomi- 
nations &  r^iscopat.  Puis,  vers  le  20  Ffrvrier,  1802. 
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him  that  Bonaparte,  who  wanted  to  have  a  numerous  gathering  of 
clergy  in  order  to  give  the  ceremony  greater  solemnity,  would  be  so 
irritated  by  his  refusal  that  all  the  labor  and  care  bestowed  on  the 
Concordat  would  be  wasted  and  France  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  schism,  he  still  refused  to  give  way,  though  he  expressed  his 
willingness  to  listen  to  some  proposal  which  should  not  be  at  variance 
with  his  duty.  The  Abbe  Bemier  then  said  that  he  had  foreseen 
that  the  Cardinal  would  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  at  Notre 
Dame  along  with  the  constitutional  clergy;  he  had,  therefore, 
together  with  Portalis,  prepared  a  document  which  he  presented  to 
him,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  not  find  in  it  any- 
thing conflicting  with  his  duty.  The  affair,  he  thought,  might  indeed 
be  arranged  if  the  Cardinal  were  to  express  his  refusal  under  a  form 
which  should  please  the  First  Consul,  whose  anger  might  otherwise 
have  fatal  consequences. 

In  this  paper,  drawn  up  in  the  Cardinal's  name  and  addressed  to 
Portalis,  the  Legate  was  made  to  agree  that  the  constitutional 
Bishops  and  priests  did  not  require  to  be  reconsecrated  or  reordained, 
also  that  the  First  Consul  might  nominate  those  constitutional 
Bishops  whom  he  considered  worthy.  He  also  agreed  that  all 
parties  should  be  reunited,  and  that,  therefore,  after  giving  canonical 
institution  to  the  Bishops  whom  it  should  please  the  First  Consul 
to  name,  he  would  proceed  to  reunite  them  (je  procederai  a  leur 
reunion),  so  that  nothing  should  remain  which  might  give  rise  to 
disorder  or  be  a  cause  of  humiliation.  But  imtil  these  constitutional 
Bishops  demanded  canonical  institution  in  the  usual  form  and 
received  it,  they  were  not  in  communion  with  the  Holy  Father,  by 
whom  they  had  not  been  instituted.  This  communion  should  there- 
fore be  established  after  the  publication  of  the  Concordat  by  the 
demand  and  grant  of  the  canonical  institution  in  virtue  of  the  Con- 
cordat until  when  he,  as  Legate,  could  not  recognize  those  who, 
since  ten  years,  had  ceased  to  hold  the  usual  relations  widi  the  Holy 
See.  The  Cardinal  was  then  made  to  express  his  readiness  to  go 
to  Notre  Dame  without  requiring  the  presence  of  any  of  the  former 
Bishops  or  of  the  priests  who  were  faithful  to  them,  and  thus  avoid 
any  cause  of  disturbance,  but  he  could  not  hold  any  communication 
with  the  constitutional  Bishops  and  priests  until  the  publication  of 
the  Concordat  and  the  demand  and  grant  of  canonical  institution  in 
compliance  with  its  rules.  He  therefore  left  the  First  Consul  free 
to  name  whatever  ecclesiastic  he  might  think  fit  to  receive  him  at 
Notre  Dame. 

Cardinal  Caprara  had  been  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  unex- 
pected visit  of  Bonaparte's  emissaries.  He  was  much  alarmed  by 
their  threatening  language,  and  he  was  always  only  too  ready  to 
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make  any  concession  by  which  he  might  hope  to  put  a  speedy  end 
to  the  schism.  He  therefore  made  a  few  changes  in  the  wording 
of  the  doounent,  and  said  to  Bemier :  "Since  you,  who  have  con- 
sidered the  contents  of  this  paper  coolly  and  conscientiously  and  not 
hurriedly,  assure  me  that  it  contains  nothing  contrary  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  maxims,  I  shall  not  refuse  to  have  it  copied  and  g^ive  it 
to  you  signed,  with  no  other  object  than  to  avoid  a  difficulty  which 
you  both  make  me  fear  might  prove  fatal."'* 

On  the  same  evening  the  Cardinal  was  informed  by  a  note  from 
Bemier  that  his  letter  had  produced  the  result  that  they  had  expected. 
The  First  Consul  had  decided  that  as  the  absence  of  the  clergy  would 
deprive  the  "Te  Deum"  of  the  necessary  solemnity,  it  should  be 
deferred  until  the  ratification  of  the  peace.  By  that  time  the  Con- 
cordat would  have  been  published  and  the  Cardinal  would  then  be 
surrounded  by  a  clergy  recognized  and  instituted.  Bonaparte  might 
well  make  this  concession,  for  he  had  obtained  what  he  wanted — a 
promise  in  writing  that  the  Legate  would  give  canonical  institution 
to  the  Bishops  he  might  choose  to  name. 

The  Cardinal  was  at  last  informed  of  the  First  Consul's  decision 
on  March  30  at  an  audience  which  he  had  demanded  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  his  congratulations  on  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Bonaparte 
then  told  him  frankly  for  the  first  time  that  among  the  new  Bishops 
there  would  be  a  few  of  the  constitutional  clergy.  Caprara  objected 
that  evil  would  inevitably  result  from  their  nomination,  as  he  was 
well  aware,  since  protestations  were  being  continually  made  against 
it;  but  Bonaparte  replied  that  the  Pope  had  stated  in  his  note  to 
Cacault  that  if  the  constitutional  Bishops  performed  what  he  had  pre- 
scribed, he  would  accept  them  and  give  them  canonical  inEtitution.*" 
It  was  therefore  useless  to  say  any  more  on  the  subject.  His  decision 
was  made — either  that  or  nothing ;  two  Archbishops  and  eight  Bishops 
were  to  be  nominated  among  the  constitutional  clergy.  The  Car- 
dinal still  continued  to  plead,  but  could  obtain  no  other  answer  than : 
"Either  that  or  nothing;  the  Pope  has  promised;  the  Pope  must 

«♦  Documents,  V.,  No.  1,197,  p.  269.  Caprara  ft  Consalvl,  Parlgl,  4  Aprtle, 
1802.  Documents,  V.,  No.  1,194,  p.  264.  Note  de  Caprara  ft  Portalls,  Paris, 
27  Mars,  1802. 

35  Documents,  IV.,  No.  998,  p.  823.  Note  de  Consalvl  ft  Cacault,  30 
Novembre,  1801.  "His  Holiness  has  given  a  clear  proof  that  he  does  not 
entertain  such  a  sentiment  (of  pride.  In  refusing  to  acceipt  the  formula 
adopted  by  the  intrusive  Bishops  in  their  letters)  ...  by  being  the 
first  to  Invite  them,  by  the  brief  addressed  to  Mgr.  S{>lna,  and  communi- 
cated by  him  to  them,  to  be  reunited  by  laying  down  their  error.  .  .  . 
His  Holiness  is  ready  to  give  a  new  proof  of  it  ...  by  readmitting 
them  to  communion  >nrlth  him,  and  even  by  Instituting  some  of  them,  it 
named  to  the  nerw  churches,  provided  they  perform  what  iwas  prescribed  to 
them  in  the  said  brief  and  in  the  instruction  sent  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  at 
the  same  time." 
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keep  his  word  if  he  wishes  the  Concordat  to  be  published  and  that 
France  should  not  continue  to  be  separated  from  unity."  When 
Caprara  remarked  that  it  was  thought  that  both  the  laity  would 
refuse  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the  constitutional  Bishops,  Bona- 
parte answered:  "I  shall  not  deport  to  Cayenne  the  ecclesiastics 
who  will  dare  to  do  that,  but  I  shall  send  them  all  without  exception 
to  Romagna  (a  province  of  the  Papal  States)  and  distribute  them 
among  its  cities."  The  Cardinal  could  only  retort  that  since  the 
Pope  had  yielded  with  regard  to  the  nomination  and  canonical  insti- 
tution of  the  intrusive  Bishops,  it  was  his  duty  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  he  had  received  and  to  insist  that  they  should  observe 
to  the  letter  the  conditions  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Holy 
Father.  On  hearing  this  firm  language,  Bonaparte  gave  signs  of 
much  irritation  (manifesto  tnarcato  sdegno),  and  after  some  further 
discussion  he  turned  to  Portalis,  who  had  assisted  at  the  interview, 
and  said  to  him:  "You  have  heard  what  the  Legate  wishes;  yoti 
shall,  therefore,  be  responsible  for  it."'* 

The  Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body,  from  which  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  government  had  been  carefully  excluded,  met  for 
an  extraordinary  session  on  April  5,  when  the  Concordat  was  laid 
before  them.  The  Tribunate  passed  it  by  a  majority  of  78  to  7;  the 
Legislative  Body  by  a  majority  of  228  to  28,  and  it  became  law  on 
April  8,  1802,  under  the  name  of  "La  Loi  du  18  Germinal,  an  X." 
Along  with  it  was  voted,  so  as  to  form  one  law,  a  collection  of 
seventy-seven  regulations  known  as  Les  Articles  Organiques,  in- 
tended to  define  the  relations  between  the  State  and  the  Catholic 
Church  and  to  establish  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  interfere 
on  every  possible  occasion  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  and  in  the 
administration  of  purely  ecclesiastical  matters.  Thus  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  government  was  required  before  any  bull,  brief  or  rescript 
from  Rome  or  the  decrees  of  a  foreign  synod,  or  even  of  a  general 
council  could  be  published  in  France,  and  no  Legate  or  Nuncio  of 
the  Holy  See  could  exercise  his  functions  without  having  obtained 
it.  The  rules  of  the  diocesan  seminaries  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  approbation  of  the  First  Consul,  and  their  professors  were  to  be 
bound  to  sign  the  declaration  made  by  the  French  clergy  in  1682, 
and  to  teach  its  doctrines.  The  exercise  by  a  Bishop  of  his  right  to 
form  a  chapter  as  well  as  the  choice  and  the  munber  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics destined  to  compose  it  also  required  the  authorization  of  the 
government  The  parish  priests  were  forbidden  to  bring  any  accusa- 
tion in  their  sermons  against  any  persons  or  against  the  other  forms 
of  religrion  authorized  in  the  State,  and  they  were  to  give  the  nuptial 

s«  Documents,  t  V.,  No.  1,198,  p.  274.  Caprara  k  Consalvl,  Parlgl,  « 
AprUe,  1802. 
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blessing  only  to  those  who  could  prove  that  they  had  already  con- 
tracted a  civil  marriage.  These  few  extracts  must  suffice  to  show 
the  general  character  of  the  Articles  Organiques,  which  have  been 
described  as  the  "quintessence  of  that  spirit  known  as  Gallicanism, 
which  has  always  been  condemned  by  Rome."*^ 

These  articles  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Jacobins  and  the  infidels,  who,  having  failed  to  prevent  Bonaparte 
from  concluding  the  Concordat,  now  sought  to  restrict  the  little 
freedom  it  allowed  the  Giurch  and  to  eliminate  whatever  it  might 
contain  favorable  to  religion.  It  was  a  resuscitation  and  a  develop- 
ment of  the  vexatious  regulations  by  which  the  Kings  of  France 
had  sought  to  subject  the  Church  to  the  State,  although  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  and  its  institutions  had  been  so  recently  swept  away  in 
the  name  of  liberty.  Even  on  the  day  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  Concordat  d'Hauteville,  one  of  Talleyrand's  secretaries  in  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed,  in  the  absence  of  his 
superior,'*  a  long  protest  to  the  First  Consul  against  many  of  the 
concessions  which  had  been  made  to  Rome  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  Talleyrand,  who  brought  the  matter  forward  again  in  a  report 
shortly  before  the  ratification  of  the  Concordat.  He  pointed  out  to 
Bonaparte  that  some  of  the  fundamental  conditions  which  he  had 
laid  down  and  which  it  seemed  useful  to  maintain  had  been  set  aside, 
a  statement  calculated  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  First  Consul 
and  put  him  on  his  g^ard.  Talleyrand  then  repeated  d'Hauteville's 
objections,  but  more  concisely.  He  regretted  that  the  religious 
belief  professed  by  the  members  of  the  government  should  have 
been  introduced  into  a  public  document ;  that  the  power  of  creating 
ecclesiastical  foundations  should  have  been  allowed  too  much  lati- 
tude ;  that  seminaries  and  chapters  should  have  been  mentioned,  and 
that  the  convention  should  have  contained  no  stipulaticMi  for  the 
interests  of  the  constitutional  clergy  or  of  the  priests  who  had  been 
secularized  by  marriage  or  by  a  voluntary  renunciation.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  First  Consul,  after  ratifying  the  conven- 
tion, could  provide  against  any  inconvenience  which  might  result 
if  it  were  literally  executed  by  special  decrees  referring  to  each  par- 
ticular case.** 

The  Councillor  of  State,  Portalis,  was  charged  with  the  prepara- 


*i  Rinlerl,  Vol.  I.,  p.  481. 

la  TaUesrrand  had  gone  to  pass  some  tweeks  at  the  batha  of  Bourbon- 
I'ArchambauIt.  Cardinal  Consalvl  considered  that  the  final  concessions 
which  enabled  htan  to  conclude  tSie  Concordat  would  not  have  been  obtained 
but  for  the  absence  from  Paris  of  this  "powerful  adversary."  Documents, 
t  m..  No.  650,  p.  268.    Consalvl  &  Doria,  13  Lu«lio,  1801. 

»»  Documents,  t.  III.,  No.  778,  p.  483.  Rapport  de  Talleyrand  au  Premier 
fionsuJ,  29  AoOt,  1801. 
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tion  of  the  Articles  Orgamques.  Much  of  this  code  was  dictated  to 
him  by  Bonaparte,  for  the  First  Consul,*'  though  resolved  to  restore 
religion  in  France  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  infidel  party, 
sought  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  clergy  as  much  as  possible  and 
render  it  dependent  on  the  State.  The  publication  of  these  artides 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Concordat  was  considered  in  Rome  as  an 
attempt  to  suggest  that  they  formed  part  of  it.  Caprara,  indeed, 
assured  Cardinal  Consalvi  that  everybody  was  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary, but  Portalis  in  his  speech  before  the  Legislative  Body  had 
spoken  more  than  once  of  "the  convention  with  the  Pope  and  the 
organic  articles  of  that  convention,"**  and  Consalvi  might  well  main- 
tain that  only  one  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  his  words — 
namely,  that  they  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Pope.** 

Organic  articles  to  define  the  relations  of  the  French  Calvinists 
and  Lutherans  with  the  State  were  published  at  the  same  time  as 
those  annexed  to  the  Concordat,  but  while  the  Holy  Father  had  not 
been  consulted  with  regard  to  the  regulations  bearing  upon  the 
Catholic  Church,  those  for  the  Protestant  sects  were  drawn  up 
according  to  instructions  furnished  by  representatives  whom  the 
various  communities  had  been  asked  to  send  to  Paris  for  that  pur- 
pose.** 

When  the  Papal  Government  had  learned  that  the  Legate  at  his 
official  reception  would  be  expected  to  take  an  oath  to  the  First 
Consul,  researches  were  made  in  the  Roman  archives  to  ascertain 
what  course  had  been  followed  on  previous  occasions  in  the  time 
of  the  monarchy,  but  no  record  of  any  such  formality  could  be  found. 
Some  French  writers,  indeed,  mentioned  some  cases,  but  without 
specifying  any  precise  form,  and  it  seemed  to  have  consisted  merely 
in  a  promise  that  the  Legate  would  exercise  his  powers  only  so  long 
as  it  should  please  the  King.    Pius  VIL  thought,  therefore,  that 

40  "Dana  ce  travail  J'ai  dirigri  iier  les  notes  sages  et  profondes  que 
favals  prises  sous  votre  dlctfe,  et  j'ai  marcM  avec  conflance."  Documents, 
t.  rv..  No.  941,  p.  195.   Portalis  au  Premier  Consul,  24  Octobre,  1801. 

41  Documents,  t  IV.,  No.  1,213,  p.  389.  DIscours  de  Portalis  sur  rorgsni- 
sation  des  Cultes,  6  Avril,  1804.  "La  Convention  avec  le  Pape,  et  los 
articles  orgraniques  de  cette  Convention,  partlclpent  ft  la  nature  dea  traltfis 
dlplomatiques,  c'est  A  diire  i.  la  nature  d'un  veritable  contrait." 

4»  Documents,  V.,  No.  1,271,  <p.  681.  Consalvi  k  Csuprara,  Roma,  5  Magigrlo, 
1802.  Cardinal  dl  Metro,  tn  his  report  to  Plus  vn.,  was  also  of  oq;>lnlon 
tbat  the  expressions  employed  by  Portalis  mlg^ht  lead  one  to  beiierve  that 
the  organic  articiea  formed  part  of  the  Concordat.    Rlnlerl,  Vol.  I.,  p.  439. 

4*  Documents,  t  III.,  No.  769,  p.  452.  Le  Premier  Consul  &  Chaptal,  10 
Aoflt,  1801.  "Je  dfeire  .  .  .  que  vous  donnlez  I'ordre  aux  prfifeta  des 
einq  ddpartements  de  la  IMpublique  oQ  U  y  a  le  plus  de  protestants,  et 
ft  celui  de  Genftve  pour  les  caivinlstes,  I'envoyer  ft  Paris,  auprSs  de  vous, 
cbaoun  un  des  'princiiiaux  ministres  du  culte  protestant  .  .  .  le  but  de 
cette  mesure  est  de  concerter  les  moyens  de  malntenir  le  bon  ordre,  la 
libertA  et  I'dndApendance  des  cultes." 
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Carditial  Caprara  ought  not  to  take  any  oath  unless  absolutely  forced 
to  do  so.  In  that  case  he  should  only  promise  to  refrain  from  doing 
anything  contrary  or  injurious  to  the  government,  and  to  resign 
the  legation  when  the  government  should  wish  it/*  But  he  was 
not  to  take  the  oath  in  the  form  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
French  authorities,  and  he  should  not  swear  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  republic  or  to  maintain  the  so-called  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  Caprara  seems  to  have  been  given  to  understand  that  he 
would  not  be  asked  to  take  any  oath.  At  the  end  of  February  he 
assured  Cardinal  Consalvi  that  the  matter  had  been  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  there  should  be  no  oath,  but  that  on  being  presented  he 
should  compliment  the  First  Consul  in  a  speech,*"  assuring  him  that 
the  legation  should  cease  whenever  it  pleased  the  government,  and 
that  while  it  lasted  nothing  should  be  done  against  the  rights  of  the 
State  or  of  the  nation. 

Whatever  verbal  assurances  may  have  been  given  to  Cardinal 
Caprara  that  he  should  not  be  asked  to  take  the  oath  to  the  First 
Consul  were  set  aside  and  taken  into  no  account  when,  on  the  day 
before  the  audience,  the  decree  authorizing  him  to  act  as  Legate  was 
drawn  up,  for  it  required  that  he  should  swear  to  "conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church."  Con- 
trary to  all  the  usages  of  diplomatic  courtesy,  Cardinal  Caprara  was 
not  informed  of  the  date  of  his  official  reception  until  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  take  place,  and  an  hour  before 
setting  out  he  was  given  a  copy  of  the  oath,  which  he  was  to  read 
and  sign  after  making  his  complimentary  speech  to  the  First  Consul. 
The  Cardinal  does  not  state  clearly  when  the  demand  for  his  signa- 
ture was  made,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  audience  after 
he  had  made  his  speech.  He  positively  refused  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment, "although  in  substance  it  was  only  a  confirmation  of  the  words 
employed  by  me  in  the  speech,"  but  "for  the  sake  of  peace  {per 
quieto  vivere)  and  in  order  not  to  cause  any  embarrassment  or 
inconvenience,"  he  consented  to  read  it.*'  Caprara  forwarded  this 
document  to  Rome.  It  was  not  drawn  up  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  decree  issued  by  the  Consuls,  and  did  not  mention  the  laws  of 
the  republic  or  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  but  merely  bound 

M  Documents,  t.  ni.,  No.  735,  p.  388.  Note  sur  le  serment  du  lAgvX  (vera 
le  16  AoOt.  1801).  Documents,  t.  W.,  No.  888.  p.  69.  Suite  des  Instructions 
pour  le  Iifigrat,  Roma,  6  Ottobre,  1801. 

4B  Documents,  t.  V.,  No.  1,174,  p.  211.  Caprara  &  Consalvi,  27  Febbralo, 
1802.  "L'afEare  6  comblnato  In  mode  che  non  vl  saxft  questlone  di  ^Inra- 
menta;  edin  quella  veoe  si  &  ooncertato  che  lo,  nel  presentannl,  faccia  un 
compllmento." 

4«Sven  Padre  Rinierl  cannot  decide  'where  the  demand  iwas  made,  "on 
account  of  the  obscurity  both  of  lanerua^e  and  of  thousbt  with  which  tho 
Cardinal's  letters  are  written."   Rlnleri,  L,  452. 
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him  to  retire  whenever  it  should  please  the  First  Consul ;  to  observe 
the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  republic,  and  to  do  nothing  derog- 
atory to  the  jurisdiction  and  the  rights  of  the  government" 

The  Cardinal's  surprise  and  indignation  may  well  be  imagined, 
therefore,  when,  in  the  ofScial  account  of  the  audience  published  in 
the  Moniteur  on  the  following  day,  he  read  that  he  had  taken  an 
oath  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  decree  and,  moreover, 
that  he  had  signed  it  and  put  his  seal  to  it.  It  was  useless  to  protest 
against  this  deceitful  act;  he  was  told  that  such  things  were  not 
worthy  of  attention;  that  such  had  always  been  the  custom  on  the 
occasion  of  a  legation,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  books  which  gave 
the  history  of  the  Legates  a  latere;  that  the  Parliaments  had  done 
the  same  formerly,  and  that  such  articles  were  copied  from  the  par- 
liamentary registers.  Caprara  could  obtain  no  redress,  and  the 
decree  of  the  Consuls  and  the  oath  which  he  was  falsely  reported  to 
have  taken  were  reproduced  by  the  French  and  Continental  press, 
to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  Holy  Father,^*  for  an  impression  was 
thus  created  that  the  republican  laws  contrary  to  the  Catholic  religion 
and  the  so-called  "liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  which  had  always 
been  condemned  in  Rome,  had  at  last  been  accepted  and  approved  of. 

Cardinal  Caprara's  first  duty  when  officially  acknowledged  as 
Legate  was  to  reconcile  with  the  Church  the  schismatic  Bishops, 
whom  neither  his  arguments  nor  his  supplications  could  prevent  the 
First  Consul  from  nominating  to  some  of  the  newly  formed  sees. 
According  to  the  Cardinal,  Bonaparte  personally  was  not  favorable 
to  them,  but  the  very  powerful  anti-religious  party,  composed  of 
Jacobins  and  former  members  of  the  convention  which  protected 
them,  told  him  openly  that  unless  he  nominated  some  of  the  constitu- 
tional clergy  Bishops,  the  Concordat  should  not  be  published,  and 
that  matters  should  not  be  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were — 
meaning  probably  by  these  words  to  hold  out  the  threat  of  another 
"reign  of  terror"  and  a  fresh  persecution  of  the  Church.  Bonaparte 
refused,  however,  to  allow  the  schismatic  clergy  to  make  a  retracta- 
tion which  he  considered  too  htmiiliating,  and  he  maintained  that  it 
would  be  quite  enough  for  them  to  renounce  the  civil  constitution 
and  accept  the  Concordat. 

Of  the  prelates  nominated  to  the  sixty  newly  formed  dioceses, 
sixteen  had  belonged  to  the  hierarchy  of  pre-revolutionary  times, 
twelve  were  constitutionals  who  had  illegally  occupied  their  sees 

*''  "Item  servaturus  statuta  et  consuetudines  Reipubllcse  et  nunquam 
Jurisdictioni  ena  jurtbus  Gubemll  derogaturum."  Documente,  t.  V.,  No.  1,225, 
p.  447.   BAcepUon  du  Li^giat,  9  Avrll,  1802. 

<8  Documents,  t.  V.,  No.  1,243,  p.  494.  Caprara  &  Consalvl,  18  AprUe,  1802. 
Documents,  t  V.,  No.  1,271,  p.  B80.  Consalvl  ft  Caprara,  Roma,  6  Magglo. 
1802. 
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and  thirty-two  were  chosen  from  the  parochial  clergy.*'  The  six- 
teen former  Bishops  and  ten  of  the  constitutional  Bishops  were 
nominated  before  Easter;  two  of  the  latter  had,  since  some  time, 
retracted  their  errors  and  been  reconciled  with  the  Church,  but  the 
eight  others  still  offered  an  obstinate  resistance.  On  April  15  (Holy 
Thursday)  most  of  them  came  to  Cardinal  Caprara  to  solicit  the 
canonical  institution,  but  they  refused  to  comply  with  his  request 
that  they  should  sign  a  letter  to  the  Holy  Father,  drawn  up  in  the 
terms  which  he  had  prescribed,  and  in  which  they  were  made  to 
express  their  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  See  with  regard 
to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France  and  their  acknowledgment  that 
the  councils  which  they  had  held  were  illegal  and  schismatic  They 
then  went  to  the  Minister,  Portalis,  and  drew  up  another  formula  of 
submission,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  abandoned  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy  (which  had  long  ceased  to  exist)  ;  that 
they  accepted  the  Concordat  which  had  been  just  concluded;  that 
they  would  obey  the  Holy  Father  and  his  successors,  and  they  asked 
to  be  gfranted  the  favor  of  canonical  institution.  This  letter  was 
immediately  forwarded  to  Caprara,  and  late  that  evening  both  Por- 
talis and  Bemier,  who  on  Palm  Sunday  had  been  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Orleans  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  again  attacked  the  Cardinal 
on  the  subject,  making  every  effort  to  induce  him  to  adopt  it  and 
not  to  insist  on  the  use  of  the  expressions  prescribed  by  the  Holy 
Father.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Legate  to  prove  the  insufficiency 
of  the  forms  which  the  schismatics  had  employed  in  their  letter  and 
the  impossibility  of  granting  canonical  institution  to  the  intrusive 
Bishops  unless  they  had  previously  abjured  their  errors.  The  reply 
was  the  usual  threat  by  which  the  government  always  sought  to 
intimidate  the  Legate — that  his  refusal  to  yield  would  upset  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  Portalis  spoke  insolently  of  what  he  called  the 
pretentions  of  Rome,  but  after  a  long  discussion  the  interview  came 
to  an  end  without  any  concession  having  been  made  on  either  side." 

Cardinal  Caprara  passed  an  anxious  night,  for  he  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  he  might  expect  to  receive  the  order  to  leave 
Paris,  and  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  he  had  even  begun  to 
prepare  for  his  departure  when  Bemier  appeared.  He  came  to 
make  a  last  effort  to  persuade  the  Legate  to  accept  the  letter  which 
the  constitutional  Bishops  had  written  to  the  Pope.  He  spoke,  as 
usual,  of  the  heavy  responsibility  which  the  Cardinal  would  incur  if 
he  refused ;  it  depended  on  him  whether  France  was  to  remain  schis- 
matic and  atheistic  or  become  once  more  Catholic.   The  preparations 

**  Documents,  t.  V.,  No.  1,232,  p.  464.  Note,  Premieres  nominations  k 
I'Apiscopat.  9  Avrll.  1802.    Rtnierl,  I.,  461. 

B«  Documents,  t.  V.,  No.  1,241.  489.  Portalis  ft  Bemier,  Paris,  IS  Avrll. 
1802.    Documents,  t.  V.,  No.  1,243,  p.  499.   Caprara,  ft  Consalvt. 
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for  the  feast  at  Notre  Dame  on  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  Legate 
was  to  say  Mass  and  the  "Te  Deum"  was  to  be  sung  in  action  of 
thanks  for  the  restoration  of  religion  in  France  and  for  the  peace, 
had  been  suspended,  he  said,  and  it  was  for  the  Cardinal  to  decide 
whether  the  G)ncordat  was  to  be  published  or  whether  France  was 
to  be  allowed  to  relapse  into  infidelity  and  lead  away  with  her,  per- 
haps, all  Europe.  The  unfortunate  Cardinal,  terrified  by  Bemier's 
threats  and  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  his  responsibility,  sent 
for  the  theologians  of  the  legation  and  asked  them  if,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  danger  to  which  religion  was  exposed  in  France,  he 
might  consent  to  accept  the  letter  to  the  Pope  as  proposed  by  the 
constitutional  Bishops.  The  theologians,  four  in  number,  agreed 
that  there  was  not  an  expression  in  the  letter  which  indicated  that 
the  schismatic  Bishops  confessed  their  errors  and  abandoned  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  carefully  avoided  whatever  might  imply 
such  a  confession,  and  they  had,  therefore,  shown  themselves  un- 
worthy of  being  reconciled  with  the  Church. 

Bernier  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Portalis  to  inform  him 
of  the  failure  of  the  negotiation.  He  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that 
it  was  all  over  with  religion  in  France,  and  that  all  the  labor  under- 
gone in  the  attempt  to  restore  it  would  be  thrown  away,  when  the 
Legate  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  make  some  further  conces- 
sions, if  by  so  doing  he  could  succeed  in  retaining  France  in  unity 
with  the  See  of  Rome. 

One  of  his  advisers  then  suggested  a  compromise  by  which  he 
could  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty.  Provided  the  substance 
of  the  abjuration  to  be  made  by  the  constitutional  Bishops — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  confession  and  the  abjuration  of  their  errors — remained 
unchanged,  the  form  might  vary ;  it  might  be  made  in  writing  or  in 
some  other  way.  It  was  not  unusual  in  the  Church  for  heretics  to 
make  their  abjuration  secretly  and  verbally,  and  then  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Let  the  schismatic  Bishops,  therefore,  send  their  own  formula 
to  the  Holy  Father,  and  thereby  satisfy  the  French  Government,  but 
make  compensation  for  its  deficiencies  by  a  verbal  abjuration.  When- 
ever the  processus  for  their  canonical  institution  should  take  place, 
the  purity  of  their  faith,  of  their  doctrines  and  of  their  morals  would 
have  to  be  attested  by  witnesses,  who  could  not  prove  that  these 
Bishops  had  abandoned  the  schism  unless  they  were  perfectly  certain 
of  it.  The  schismatic  Bishops  should  therefore  be  bound  to  declare 
in  presence  of  these  witnesses  that  they  had  given  up  the  sees  they 
had  occupied;  that  they  promised  to  obey  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
and  that  they  accepted  the  judgments  pronounced  by  the  Holy  See 
with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France.'* 

Bi  Documents,  t.  V..  No.  1,243,  p.  601.   Caprara  k  Consalvi,  18  Aipiile,  1802. 
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The  suggestion  was  accepted  by  Cardinal  Consalvi  and  hj  Bernier, 
and  decrees  of  absolution  were  drawn  up,  in  which  the  Legate  caused 
to  be  inserted  the  three  conditions  specified  by  the  Holy  Father  whidi 
had  to  be  cc»nplied  with  before  the  absolution  could  be  granted. 
These  were  placed  in  Bemier's  hands,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
brought  back  an  attestation  that  he  had  given  them  to  five  of  the 
constitutional  Bishops,  who  had  received  them  with  due  respect** 
Unfortunately,  a  few  of  the  constitutional  Bishops  protested  shortly 
afterwards  that  when  the  decrees  of  absolution  were  presented  to 
them  by  Bernier  in  presence  of  Portalis,  they  had  refused  to  accept 
them  and  had  made  no  retractation,  while  others  still  showed  some 
adherence  to  their  former  opinions  or  at  least  manifested  doubtful 
sentiments."  They  were  therefore  considered  as  relapsed,  and  the 
bulls  confirming  the  canonical  institution  granted  by  the  Legate  were 
forwarded  only  to  de  Montault,  Bishop  of  Angers,  and  Charrier, 
Bishop  of  Versailles,  who  had  a  long  time  previously  abandoned  the 
schism.  When  Pius  VIL  came  to  Paris  to  crown  Napoleon  Portalis 
persuaded  the  others  to  visit  the  Holy  Father,  whose  affectionate 
words  at  last  conquered  their  obstinacy,  and  they  signed  the  declara- 
tion which  was  demanded  of  them,  by  which  they  submitted  to  the 
judgments  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman 
Church  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France."" 

On  Palm  Sunday  at  Notre  Dame  the  Legate  had  installed  Mgr. 
de  Belloy,  former  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  as  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and, 
assisted  by  the  former  Bishops  of  Angers  and  of  Saint  Papoul,  had 
consecrated  the  Abbe  Cambaceres,  brother  of  the  Second  Consul, 
as  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  Abbe  Bernier  as  Bishop  of  Orleans  and 
the  Abbe  de  Pancemont,  parish  priest  of  Saint  Sulpice,  as  Bishop  of 
Vannes. 

The  Concordat  was  at  last  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  morning  of 
Easter  Sunday,  i8th  April,  1802.  An  address  by  the  First  Consul 
to  the  French  people  was  posted  in  every  department.    It  alluded 

Documents,  t.  V.,  No.  1,246,  p.  521.  M6molre  <Ju  L6gat  sur  la  reconciliation 
des  6veque8  constltutioneU.  Rlnleri,  I.,  p.  470.  Cardinal  Caprara  made 
some  verbal  changes  in  the  document  which  the  Bishops  forwarded  to  the 
Holy  Father. 

82  Docvunents,  t.  V.,  No.  1,243,  p.  603.  The  "processus"  with  regard  to 
the  Constitutional  Bishops  took  place  at  various  dates  In  April,  May  and 
July,  1802.    Doc.,  t.  V.,  pp.  612,  613,  626. 

»3  Padre  Rlnleri  has  very  carefully  examined  this  obscure  question,  and 
Is  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  even  from  the  letters  of  those  who 
protested  that  they  had  not  retracted,  that  they  had  accepted  the  ohangres 
Introduced  by  the  Legate  into  their  letter  to  the  Pope,  and  that  they  did  not 
deny  explicitly  that  they  had  abjured  their  errors  verbally.  What  they 
protested  was  that  they  had  given  no  iivward  consent.    Rlnleri,  I.,  p.  476. 

M  Documents,  t.  V..  No.  1,273.  Allocution  du  Pape  en  Conaistoire,  24  Mai, 
1802.   Footnote  at  page  91. 
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to  the  outburst  of  passions,  to  the  religious  dissensions  and  to  the 
civil  wars  which  had  been  bom  of  the  Revolution  and  had  spread 
disorder  throughout  society.  Religion  alone  could  check  this  dis- 
order, and  recourse  was  therefore  had  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to 
obtain  by  his  intervention  the  reconciliation  of  opinions  and  of 
hearts.  At  his  voice  the  elements  of  discord  had  vanished  as  well 
as  all  the  obstacles  which  malevolence  might  oppose  to  peace.  The 
French  nation  was,  therefore,  exhorted  to  be  united  for  the  happi- 
ness of  their  country  and  to  consider  as  their  bond  of  union  the 
religion  which  had  civilized  Europe.** 

In  Paris  the  announcement  of  the  Concordat  was  accompanied 
with  a  display  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  At  an  early  hour  a  procession  was  formed  of  the  prin- 
cipal functionaries  of  the  city,  escorted  by  detachments  of  cavalry, 
which  passed  through  the  streets  and  halted  at  twelve  places,  at  each 
of  which  the  secretary  of  the  prifecture  de  police  read  Bonaparte's 
proclamation  and  the  "Law  of  the  i8th  Germinal  an  X,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  public  worship,"  the  official  title  by  which  the 
Concordat  and  the  Articles  Organiques  were  designated.  Large 
crowds  assisted  at  this  demonstration,  with  every  sign  of  interest 
and  satisfaction,  while  the  canon  of  Les  Invalides  thundered  forth 
a  salute  of  sixty  guns,  which  was  answered  by  a  battery  on  the  Place 
du  Carrousel. 

The  celebration  of  the  feast  at  Notre  Dame  was  carried  out  with 
a  splendor  such  as  Paris  had  not  seen  since  the  days  of  the  monarchy. 
From  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  Cathedral  the  streets  had 
been  lined  with  troops,  through  which  passed  the  long  train  of  gen- 
erals, statesmen  and  foreign  diplomatists  whom  the  First  Consul 
had  invited  to  attend  the  ceremony.  Many  of  them,  especially  his 
former  equals,  the  generals,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  religion  in  France,  and  had  attempted  to  resist,  but  they  had 
been  forced  to  submit  to  his  strong  will.  The  Ambassadors,  too,  at 
first  intended  to  decline  the  invitation,  as  it  is  not  the  custom  for 
the  diplomatic  body  to  accompany  a  sovereign  when  going  to  assist 
at  a  religious  function,  and  they  also  feared  that  they  might  not  be 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank.  In  the  end,  however, 
they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  yield  rather  than  offend  a  man  with 
such  a  violent  temper  as  Bonaparte."  The  procession  was  headed 
by  the  consular  guard,  composed  of  picked  men,  which  was  soon  to 
change  the  name  for  that  of  the  imperial  guard.  It  was  followed 
by  the  carriages  of  the  Councillors  of  State,  by  those  of  the  Am- 
lassadors  and  of  the  Ministers.   The  carriages  of  the  Second  and 

»» Documents,  t.  V.,  No.  1,262,  p.  643.  Proclamation  du  Premier  Consul, 
17  April,  1802. 
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Third  Consuls,  which  were  filled  with  their  secretaries  and  friends, 
preceded  that  of  Bonaparte,  which  was  drawn  by  eig^t  horses  and  in 
which  sat  the  three  Consuls,  wearing  their  official  uniform  of  scarlet 
velvet,  trimmed  with  gold.  On  each  side  rode  generals  who  were 
already  celebrated  and  who  were,  later  on,  to  bec(»ne  marshals  of 
the  empire. 

At  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  the  Consuls  were  received  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  his  clergy  with  the  same  ceremony  of  the 
presentation  of  incense  and  holy  water  as  was  customary  under  the 
monarchy.  The  Consuls  took  their  place  under  a  splendid  canopy 
of  crimson  velvet  and  gold  opposite  the  throne  on  which  the  Legate 
sat.  The  Cardinal  then  began  a  Low  Mass.  After  the  Gospel 
twenty-four  of  the  newly  appointed  Bishops  took  the  oath  to  the 
First  Consul.  A  sermon  was  then  preached  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Tours,  Mgr.  Raymond  de  Boisgelin,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Mass  the 
*'Te  Deum"  of  Paesiello,  intoned  by  the  Cardinal,  was  chanted,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  military  bands  and  of  two  orchestras,  one 
led  by  Mehul,  the  other  by  Cherubini,  the  greatest  musicians  of  the 
day." 

After  ten  years  of  schism,  during  which  the  Church  underwent  as 
sanguinary  a  persecution  as  any  of  those  inflicted  by  the  Roman 
Emperors,  France  was  at  last  officially  reconciled  to  the  Church. 
The  First  Consul,  however,  to  whom  was  due  the  peace  enjoyed  by 
the  Church,  had  taken  care,  both  in  the  Concordat  and  in  the  Articles 
Organiques,  to  forgfe  bonds  for  the  clergy  which  should  impede  the 
freedom  of  its  action  on  society  and  render  it  as  much  as  possible 
subservient  to  his  will,  to  be  used  merely  as  an  instrument  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  interests.  This  became  still  more  evident 
under  the  empire,  to  the  establishment  of  which  all  his  acts  were 
then  tending,  and  his  ambition  even  led  him  to  prevail  on  the  aged 
Pius  VII.  to  undertake  the  long  and  fatiguing  journey  to  Paris  in 
order  to  give  by  his  presence  greater  lustre  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  dynasty. 

DoNAT  Sampson. 

London,  EIngland. 


cs  DooiunentB,  V.,  No.  1,263,  p.  666.  Ph.  Cobenzl  CoUoredo,  Paris,  33 
Avril,  1803. 

f  The  preceding  details  on  the  ceremony  at  Notre  Dame  are  'borrcrwed 
from  an  article  in  the  Retue  de«  i)etw  Uoniei  of  16  October,  lj)02,  bjr  M. 
Gilbert  Avgustln-Titlerry. 
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ENGLAND  AND  THE  SULTAN. 
HE  party  now  supreme  in  Turke>' — the  Young  Turks — has 


its  delegates  in  the  various  capitals  of  Europe  to  advocate 


the  principles  and  methods  by  which  it  hopes,  or  pretends  to 
hope,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  empire  in  terms  of  Western  civil- 
ization and  constitutional  monarchy.  They  have  been  received  with 
interest  and  sympathy,  particularly  in  London.  In  other  chief  towns 
revolutionaries  or  patriotic  visitors  from  foreign  parts  are  received 
in  a  suspicious  or  in  a  business  like  manner.  What  may  be  done 
with  them  ?  How  can  we  turn  to  profitable  account  the  disaffection 
they  represent?  In  London  the  noted  assassin  and  bomb-thrower 
is  welcomed  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  Mayfair  and  becomes  the  lady- 
killer  of  suburban  villas.  As  we  write  Ahmed  Riza  Bey,  the 
Kossuth  of  Young  Turkey,  the  Gambetta  of  Young  Turkey,  is 
bowing  over  the  hands  of  Duchesses  in  Belgravia  and  his  followers 
are  "shooting  men"  and  outraging  women  in  Bulgaria  and  Anna- 
tolia. 

We  shall  be  disliked  for  our  slowness  in  seeing  the  disappearance 
of  the  leopard's  spots.  English  people  are  emotional.  English 
women  hold  their  bits  of  lace  to  nose  and  eye  when  a  walking  sensa- 
tion from  St.  Petersburg  in  the  shape  of  an  anarchist,  from  Cork  in 
the  character  of  an  Irish  landlord  tells  his  woes.  This  amiability 
does  not  last  long  if  some  good  reason  intervenes ;  the  anarchist  may 
have  been  discovered  pocket-picking,  the  Italian  patriot  found  with 

unconsidered  trifles  from  Lady  P  's  boudoir,*  "the  gentlemanly 

Turk,"  so  they  called  him  in  London  society  when  he  was  playing 
the  very  devil  in  Bulgaria  in  1876-8,  may  have  proved  himself  a 
difficulty  to  the  Minister  and  a  distraction  to  his  wife,'  and  so  each 
and  all  become  confounded  foreigners  unless  indeed  the  great  nobles 
of  Austria-Hungary  or  Spain  or  of  the  Foubourg  St.  Germaine  or 
of  Berlin. 

We  hope  that  Ahmed  Riza  Bey  and  his  fellow-reformers  may 
meet  with  the  suspicion  we  think  wise.  Enthusiasts  are  easily  taken 
ia  The  young  Irelanders  praised  the  Sultan  in  1848  for  refusing 
to  surrender  Kossuth;  Irishmen  in  an  aberration  were  as  much 
devoted  to  Garibaldi  as  Lady  Palmerston  and  Lord  Shafesbury 
until  their  eyes  were  opened  by  the  Garibaldian  riots  in  Hyde  Park. 

1  We  speak  of  Garibaldian  times,  wtien  Cabinet  Ministers  and  their  wives 
entertained  such  social  outlaiws.  We  must  do  the  Irish  landlord  justice:  he 
only  robs  under  contract;  he  does  not  steal  from  shops  or  private  houses. 
He  Is  in  bad  company,  thouirh,  -with  a  continental  patriot.  But  why  does 
he  affect  grievances? 

2  The  Turks  are  a  polite  people.  It  Is  said,  and  those  of  the  embassy 
thought  BngUsh  ladles  deserved  attention. 
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At  any  rate  our  own  view  is  that  the  Young  Turks  are  and  must 
be  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  we  refuse  to  believe  that  their 
adoption  of  constitutional  principles  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  the 
thousand  palace  revolutions  which  led  to  the  changes  of  Ministries 
in  the  past  and  frequently  to  the  deposition  or  murder  of  Sultans. 
Those  Englishmen  who  discover  in  the  policy  of  Young  Turkey  an 
accord  with  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  popular  government 
forget  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  English  history  when  the 
sovereign  was  absolute.  Even  under  the  Norman  Princes  enact- 
ments, and  particularly  those  bearing  on  taxation,  were  framed  with 
the  assent  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  kingdom — that  body  out  of 
which  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Judiciary,  the  Exchequer,  the 
Privy  Council  came  into  being  as  convenient  divisions.  The  change 
was  not  so  much  a  process  of  evolution  as  of  resolution  iriTo  the  com- 
ponent parts  demanded  of  a  governmental  system  made  more  com- 
plex by  the  rise  of  commercial  interests,  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  emergence  of  more  subtle  doctrines  in  the  relations  of  land 
tenure. 

This  was  the  primary  condition  of  European  States.  It  sprang 
from  the  Christian  principle  that  the  King  was  not  the  ruler  of  the 
conscience  and  the  rights  of  his  people.  He  was  their  protector  and 
the  asserter  of  their  rights  and  the  symbol  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
State,  in  which  the  duties,  the  obligations  and  capabilities  of  each 
and  all  were  crystallized.  Christianity  made  men  free  not  merely 
in  the  spiritual  order  but  because  their  spiritual  freedom  demanded  as 
of  right  the  civil  liberty  to  attain  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Turk 
is  the  Sultan's  slave,  body  and  soul;  his  life  is  an  accidental  thing 
in  the  endless  realm  of  fate,  a  bubble  on  the  stream,  a  thistle-down 
in  the  wind.  He  has  no  sense  of  moral  elevation  to  be  reached,  no 
spiritual  destiny  to  be  struggled  for.  If  riches  command  enjoy- 
ment, the  world  is  wide  to  plunder.  He  has  his  horse  and  his  sword, 
and  every  man  who  works  is  his  victim.  His  "purchase"  is  in  other 
men's  pockets.  The  wider  his  conquest  extends  the  greater  the  spoil. 
He  is  a  destroyer,  with  no  thought  of  the  morrow.  Homes  of 
industries,  the  town,  the  city  are  leveled  by  him  in  his  pride,  fertile 
lands  are  laid  waste;  he  passes  like  the  locust  over  cornfield  and 
vineyard ;  if  he  remains  in  a  region,  he  sits  amid  the  desolation  he  has 
made;  his  narghile  and  his  harem  and  an  occasional  head  brought 
to  his  feet  are  the  business  of  this  life  till  he  crosses  tlie  invisible 
bridge  to  the  seraglio  of  his  paradise  beyond. 

Think  of  this  conscienceless,  voluptuous  savage  embarking  on 
that  parliamentary  life  which  was  the  life  of  every  State  in  Europe 
till  the  Reformation,  which  the  standing  armies  of  the  Reformation 
killed  from  the  Seine  to  the  Danube,  which  Reformation  King^ 
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tried  to  kill  in  England,  but  which  is  the  very  instrument  as  well  as 
the  language  of  English  liberty.'  It  is  the  sense  of  Christian 
statesmanship  which  the  Church  made  articulate,  which  she  defended 
against  the  Norman's  infinite  craft  and  iron  hand  and  Plantagenets' 
paroxysms  of  angry  pride,  and  which  in  the  profound  legacy  of 
principles  she  bequeathed  to  the  apostate  nation  she  secured  against 
the  ecclesiastico-political  despotism  of  Tudor,  the  cringing  way- 
wardness of  James  I.,  the  measureless  duplicity  of  Charles  I. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  as  matters  stand  the  appeal  to  England 
must  be  in  vain,  for  her  interests  are,  in  appearance,  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  religious  influence  of  the  Sultan  over  the  Moslem 
world,  and  in  addition  her  commerce  with  Turkey  is  so  very  consid- 
erable that  she  would  be  ready  for  a  war  to  defend  the  existing 
fragments  of  the  Turkish  Empire  for  the  successor  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Prophet. 

The  Mussulman  population  of  India  is  sixty  millions.  They  are 
the  bravest,  strongest  and  most  energetic  of  the  various  races 
inhabiting  that  possession.  It  is  true  there  is  great  unrest  in  India 
at  the  present  moment,  but  it  is  mainly  to  be  found  among  the  non- 
Moslem  Bengales  and  the  various  approximating  forms  of  heathen- 
ism which  shade  off  from  Brahmanism  to  the  strange  and  at  one 
time  appalling  superstitions  of  the  very  remote  and  desolate  moun- 
tain spurs  of  the  northeast  and  the  plains  of  the  centre.*  It  may 
be  laid  down  that  the  Mahommedans  hate  all  these  with  the 
ferocious  passion  which  manifested  itself  in  early  days  against  the 
Persian  Fireworshipers  and  a  little  later  against  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  The  Mutiny  in  which  the  Mahommedans,  Hindus  and  the 
other  races  and  religions  in  India  joined  does  not  affect  my  initial 
proposition.  They  rose  in  a  wild,  savage  rebellion  because  Moslem 
and  Buddhist,  Brahman  and  Rajput  were  required  to  bite  cart- 
ridges that  had  been  steeped  in  hog  fat,  to  all  of  them  an  abomination. 
But  that  is  a  thing  never  to  happen  again.  The  suppression  of  the 
mutiny,  in  a  manner  as  sanguinary  and  systematic  as  a  massacre  of 
janissaries  by  a  frightened  and  enraged  Sultan  or  of  unreserved 
prisoners  by  a  Roman  imperator,  crushed  the  very  heart  of  that  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions.  The  favor  shown  to  the  g^eat  feudatories 
and  their  Mussulman  subjects  has  started  an  interest  in  the  Indian 
Empire  which  has  some  reality,  while  it  has  secured  for  them  the 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  all  the  rest,  a  strong  motive. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  British  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, when  the  occasion  demands,  to  ask  the  Commander  of  the 

»  Parliament — the  speaking  place  of  the  people. 

*The  Thugs  •were  a  recognized  religious  fraternity  until  put  down.  In 
spite  of  the  Anglo  Indians.  The  abolition  of  Lutherlsm  wa«  strongly  opposed 
by  the  same  class.  Tbs  wild  "nated  men"  ot  the  remote  northeast  are  tame 
to  a  degree. 
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Faithful  to  give  the  sacred  banner  to  the  wind  and  to  issue  the 
mandate  for  a  holy  war  in  favor  of  his  vicegerent  in  the  Frankish 
lands  called  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  boundary  of  the  northern 
light  and  of  the  lands  below  the  earth,  where  the  people  walk 
upon  their  heads,  and  Emir  of  the  vast  continent  between  them 
which  His  Highness  has  not  yet  taken  from  Edward  of  Frangestan 
aforesaid  to  bestow  on  his  greater  subject  called  the  Mikado,  at 
whose  hands  the  most  accursed  of  accursed  Giaours  met  defeat  upon 
sea  and  land. 

One  can  easily  imagine  an  Irishman  like  the  late  Marquis  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava  approaching  His  Highness  the  Padisha  by  fre- 
quent genuflections  and  prostrations,  a  Donnybrook  Fair  expression 
in  his  eye  faint  as  the  ray  looking  through  a  winter  sky.  We  can 
hear  him  with  the  volubility  of  a  herald  address  the  Padisha  with 
his  long  beadroll  of  titles,  including  the  important  fact  that  all 
crowns  are  held  from  him  and  that  even  the  terrible  old  man  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  years  old,'  whom  the  Christians  worship  and  whom 
his  viceroy  Edward's  ancestors  deserted  to  embrace  an  imperfect 
form  of  Mahommedanism,  is  only  a  recalcitrant  subject  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Caliphs  and  the  Prophet,  who  ought  to  be  impaled  "to 
encourage  the  rest"  of  the  Giaours. 

The  favor  with  which  the  reforms  in  Turkey  have  been  regarded 
in  England  may  be  analyzed  into  the  expectation  that  the  final  dis- 
memberment of  that  empire's  possessions  in  Europe  is  indefinitely 
postponed.  The  efforts  of  the  Christian  populations  have  never 
received  official  countenance  in  England  unless  under  the  special 
pressure  of  influences  at  home  too  strong  for  Ministers.  This  was 
the  case  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  rising  in  1820,  when  a  war  of  seven 
years  was  allowed  to  go  on  until  the  classic  sentiment,  strong  in 
cultivated  Englishmen,  and  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  party, 
asserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  in  Parliament,  forced  the 
government  to  unite  with  the  French  and  Russian  fleets  at  Navarino. 
A  like  policy  was  pursued  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Sublime 
Porte  had  a  well-grounded  assurance  of  the  support  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  He  had  been  prevented  from  declaring  war  against 
Russia  owing  to  the  passions  excited  by  the  horrors  in  Bulgaria, 
but  he  could  wait  upon  events,  and  in  the  meantime  he  directed 


■*  We  think  It  Tvas  TImour  who  asked  a  Spanish  Ambasador:  "Was  not 
the  Pope  an  old  man  nearly  Ave  hundred  years  ago?"  We  make  the  Sultan 
count  the  Pope's  aige  from  the  Htgrera.  It  Is  still  the  conviction  of  the 
Sultan's  subjects  that  not  only  is  he  king  of  kings,  but  each  and  every 
potentate  receives  his  state  and  Jurisdiction  from  him.  The  hatred  of 
Mahomet  II.  towards  Nicholas  V.  was  truly  Turkish.  He  (would  conquer 
Rome  and  flay  the  Pope  cUive,  make  a  saddle  of  his  skin  and  feed  his  horse 
In  St.  Peter's.   This  la  the  true  Turk,  and  not  Ahmed  Riza  Bey. 
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Indian  regiments  to  be  landed  in  Malta,  whence  with  the  greatest 
ease  they  could  be  conveyed  to  the  coast  of  Epirus.  One  can  hardly 
conceive  the  character  of  a  design  which  would  have  let  loose  on 
Christian  peoples  regiments  fired  by  the  same  hates  and  animated 
by  the  same  hopes  as  the  Turks  themselves.  The  usages  of  havoc 
were  an  inheritance  of  the  Turk.  The  country  on  which  or  in 
which  he  made  war  was  as  though  visited  by  Divine  vengeance. 
Attila,  Senghis,  Timour  were  instnmients  of  a  power  which  gave 
into  their  hands  dominion  over  the  laws  of  nature.  Whatever  was 
fair  and  attractive  in  domestic  and  social  relations  perished  when 
they  came.  Rivers  no  longer  drained  their  watersheds,  miasmatic 
marshes  spread  far  and  wide  from  their  banks.  Populous  regions 
became  empty,  save  where  a  few  pale,  tottering  men  and  women 
emerged  from  their  hiding  places  when  darkness  fell  to  seek  what- 
ever might  fill  the  void  of  an  imperious  hunger  that  admitted  of  no 
nicety.  The  Turk  was  like  to  these  conquerors  in  all  respects  exc^t 
the  immediate  magnitude  of  the  desolation  and  misery  they  caused. 
He  took  a  longer  time  to  destroy,  but  his  work  was,  unhappily,  more 
^during.  It  is  permanent  in  European  Turkey,  notwithstanding 
the  intercourse  and  amenity  of  European  civilization.  In  Anatolia, 
once  so  famed  for  the  possession  of  all  that  delights,  softens  and 
elevates  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  the  Turk  is  the  maleficent  spirit 
that  has  made  man  the  unhappy  creature  who,  amid  his  degradation, 
iias  the  inherited  consciousness  of  greatness  in  thought  and  action 
amid  scenes  worthy  the  highest  energies  of  mind  and  heart  Wher- 
^er  he  has  sat  down  the  Turk  and  his  hordes  have  been  at  war  with 
Providence  for  the  possession  of  man's  life  and  the.  good  things 
which  bless  it.  To  diis  predestinated  criminal  Lord  Beaomisfield's 
policy  would  have  given  an  ally  fit  for  the  office  by  traditions  in 
his  own  country  more  appalling  in  their  subtle  and  calculating 
cruelty  than  the  blunt,  primitive  ferocity  of  the  Turk.  Why,  those 
men  so  accomplished  in  the  arts  which  cause  suffering,  who  did  the 
Work  of  Warren  Hastings,  were  natives  or  the  disciples  of  natives. 
They  had  nothing  to  learn  from  powers  that  preside  over  torture 
in  all  its  varying  forms,  but  this  is  not  all.  They  could  destroy  on 
a  scale  as  magnificent  as  Apollyon's  or  the  three  great  conquerors 
we  have  named.  Often  and  often  down  to  the  historic  waste  of  the 
Camatic  Indian  conquerors  and  potentates  were  as  powers  of  nature 
in  tiieir  destroying  force,  guided  by  a  profound  and  foreseeing 
■  intelligence  from  which  nothing  escaped  or  could  escape. 

As  an  instance  out  of  a  history  made  up  of  instances  of  fraud  and 
mendacity,  the  Sultan's  advisers  and  himself  would,  if  they  could, 
have  betrayed  Lx>rd  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Western  Powers  after  signing  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
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It  must  be  borae  in  mind  that  the  Russian  armies  had  reached 
G>nstantinople  at  the  time.  The  Turkish  army  was  in  fragments 
when  swept  from  the  earthworks  of  Plevna,  the  army  in  Asia  beaten 
to  its  knees,  the  European  army  demoralized  and  in  pieces,  notwith- 
standing the  admirable  defense  it  had  made  at  Plevna.  Russia, 
through  England's  interposition  with  a  threat,  abandoned  her 
advantages.  The  taking  of  Constantinople  was  a  work  of  no  diffi- 
culty for  Russia  then.  It  would  not  be  the  task  which  Mahomet  II. 
accomplished  when  the  last  Paleoligus  died  at  the  Great  Gate  fight- 
ing desperately  at  the  head  of  a  few  Greeks  and  a  few  Genoese 
after  a  siege  of  exceptional  vigor  between  enormously  dispropor- 
tioned  forces  and  a  besieging  artillery  incomparably  superior  in 
bore  and  power  to  that  of  the  city. 

In  1878  the  various  Christian  groups  in  Constantinople — Greeks, 
Armenians,  Sclavs  from  the  Balkan  provinces,  Graeco-Slavs  of 
Servia — were  more  numerous  than  the  Mahommedans,  and  all  of 
them  to  a  man  would  have  joined  the  Russians  in  their  attack. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  Mahommedans  were  cowed  to  that  degfree 
which  refuses  to  face  a  victorious  enemy,  but  they  believed  that  their 
European  empire  was  at  an  end,  and  they  accepted  the  destiny  with 
Oriental  indiflference  or  resignation.  From  the  first  days  of  their 
occupation  of  the  European  part  of  the  Greek  Empire  the  Turks 
were  filled  with  the  idea  and  handed  it  down  as  a  tradition  that 
their  stay  in  Europe  would  not  be  a  long  one.  In  accordance  with 
the  sentiment  that  for  them  Europe  afforded  no  final  resting  place 
they  buried  their  dead  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  The 
time  of  their  going  out  had  come,  it  seemed  to  them,  in  1878,  and 
not  for  the  first  time,  but  the  English  Government  stood  in  the  way 
and  concluded  a  shameful  treaty  which,  amid  the  modcery  of 
Europe,  that  bizarre  and  Oriental  intelligence.  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
■gave  to  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  city,  the  squires  and 
farmers  of  the  rural  districts,  the  swashbucklers  of  the  jingo  press  as 
a  political  war-chy  "Peace  with  Honor !"  a  treaty  of  peace  with  honor 
he  called  the  most  conspicuous  defeat  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 

Peace  with  honor !  Well,  for  a  Christian  State  to  take  the  part 
of  Turkey  against  her  Christian  subjects,  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
at  the  very  moment  enriching  the  soil  with  so  much  of  their  remains 
as  escaped  beasts  and  birds  of  prey ;  tens  of  thousands  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  them  carried  into  Oriental  captivity ;  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
children  of  them  brought  to  the  slave  market  for  a  rich  man  in  the 
capital,  when  the  Padisha's  fifth  had  been  deducted,  for  a  ridi  man 
in  Anatolia,  a  rich  man  in  the  Persian  borders,  a  rich  man  in  Arabia 
at  the  east,  Morocco  at  the  west — for  a  Christian  State,  we  say,  to 
uphold  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss  such  a  power  would  have  been  a 
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turpitude  to  describe  which  no  language  is  adequate  even  if  some 
enormous  material  advantage  were  the  reward.  But  it  had  not  even 
the  merit  of  a  great  and  profitable  infamy.  The  Sultan  reaped  some 
slight  concessions,  which  diminished  his  humiliation,  though  he  lost 
considerable  territory  in  Europe  and  Asia.  At  any  rate  he  was 
saved ;  but  while  England  was  cheering  over  the  peace.  His  Highness 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  until  the  British  fleet  sailed  into  Duldgno. 
Peace  and  honor !  A  peace  to  be  enforced  on  the  protege  by  another 
Navarino. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  moment  is  the  attitude  of  Servia,  a 
State  of  which  one  desires  to  speak  with  a  certain  tenderness.  We 
cannot  forget  that  the  massacres  in  the  Lebanon  in  i860  caused 
Servia  to  give  the  example  to  the  Christian  provinces  of  European 
Turkey  to  rise  against  the  enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  the  enemy 
of  the  home,  the  enemy  of  all  that  gives  light  to  life.  Notwith- 
standing the  abandonment  of  the  Christians  by  Austria  and  France 
under  the  influence  and  scarcely  veiled  threats  of  England,  Rou- 
mania  was  formed  out  of  the  two  provinces  thitherto  known  as 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  by  the  impetus  imparted  from  the  Servian 
insurrection.  Bosnia  and  Montenegro  sprang  to  arms.  Crete,  that 
island  which  the  Turkish  official  regarded  as  his  delectable  land,  for 
he  was  master  of  life  and  property  and  honor  in  man  and  woman, 
however  low  he  might  be  in  rank,  turned  with  daw  and  tooth  on 
the  power  that  maintained  him.*  One  by  one  the  process  of  break- 
ing away  on  the  part  of  the  Danubian  and  other  provinces  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  has  proceeded.  Never  has  England  by  her  Tory  Min- 
isters spoken  for  their  freedom  except  when  enthusiasts  like  Byron 
and  the  g^eat  Christian  statesman  who  restored  the  Ionian  Isles 
exdted  against  them  that  love  of  liberty  and  justice  to  be  found 
among  the  English  masses  and  the  sections  of  Nonconformity  in 
which  ignorance  of  mundane  learning  is  not  patronized.  There 
were  advocates  for  the  retention  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  We  pass 
them  by.  There  were  advocates  for  the  handing  over  of  them  to 
the  Sultan  instead  of  to  Greece,  and  these  last  are  the  men  who 
would  be  Moslems  or  Hindus,  whichever  paid  in  India,  who  would 
be  fetish  worshipers  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  follow  for  a  consider- 
ation the  lead  of  a  vulgar,  ignorant  polemic  like  Mr.  Kensit  in 
London. 

With  a  great  Liberal  majority  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a  regard  for  the  aspirations  of  all  the  Christian  peoples  in  European 

•  BeCOra  the  xnasaajore  ot  the  Janissaries  bjr  MaSnmud  n.,  detacftunents 
from  them  governed  CJrete.  Nothing  but  the  Imagination  <wbldh  conceived 
Ehrttt's  "Uodeat  Praposal"  oould  teU  what  this  rale  meant.  Bhigrland  has 
steadUr  opposed  the  diplomaicj  «<  Burope,  itr<hloh  would  aUevlate  th« 
oppireulon  of  the  Island. 
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Turkey  shall  be  maintained.  One  cannot  conceive  a  member  of  the 
^►resent  Cabinet  lamenting  over  the  victory  in  1827,  which  secured 
a  modicum  of  liberty  to  Greece  and  a  grudging  extent  of  territory, 
lamenting,  we  say,  an  English  victory  in  the  cause  of  reason,  justice 
and  humanity  as  "an  untoward  event."  So  spoke  a  Tory  Prime 
Minister  in  1827,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  whole  Tory  party 
was  of  a  like  mind  in  1878.  It  has  not  changed  its  view  in  1908, 
for  its  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords  laughed  at  the  idea  of  massacres 
in  Macedonia.  Its  ephemeral  publications  and  its  heavy  encyclo- 
pedias are  ever  charged  with  contrasts  between  the  Turks  and  their 
Christian  subjects,  to  the  favor  of  the  first.  The  Christian  is  false 
and  treacherous,  the  Turk  open  and  truthful,  according  to  these  dis- 
honored prints.  If  an  outbreak  occurs  anywhere,  the  Christians 
were  the  aggressors ;  if  proof  irresistible  as  fate  is  given  that  in  any 
quarter  of  the  Sultan's  dcMninions  Christians  suffered  horrors  worse 
than  death,  the  apologetic  answer  is  that  they  brought  it  on  them- 
selves. This  is  what  we  are  told  by  the  publidsts  and  orators  of 
England. 

The  monotony  of  such  denials  and  apologies  is  not  merely  tire- 
some; it  forces  one  to  think  he  is  under  the  spell  of  some  demon 
whidi  compels  him  to  regard  nameless  wrongs  as  acts  of  administra- 
tive necessity,  robbery  as  justice,  murder  as  exuberance  of  spirits, 
just  as  an  amiable  man,^  corrupted  by  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland, 
regarded  the  murder  of  a  nun  in  Ulster. 

The  lands  may  be  tilled,  but  the  harvest  is  gathered  by  the  spoiler. 
One  might  venture  even  under  this  nightmare  of  mendacity  to 
suggest  that  the  course  is  economically  unsound  whidi  deprives  the 
cultivator  of  his  inducement  to  labor.  Yet  this  has  been  the  dealing 
<>f  the  Turks  with  their  Christian  subjects  during  the  centuries  they 
rilled  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Danube,  frcxn  Hungary  to  Cape 
Matapan. 

The  pasture  lands  might  under  particular  conditions  of  repose  be 
stodced  with  sheep  and  black  cattle,  but  the  Mahommedan  neigh- 
bor's fields  were  bare,  so  the  latter  appealed  to  the  bim-bashi  and  his 
bashi-bazouks  and  the  Christians'  pastures  were  emptied  as  when 
they  first  rose  from  the  Flood.  We  change  the  order.  The  crops 
in  the  first  stage  of  growing  were  visited  by  the  tax  collector  and 
his  zaptiehs.  The  crops  belonged  to  Christians  exclusively,  for 
"the  gentlemanly  Turk"  toiled  not,  and  the  tax  was  paid  as  the  price 
of  permitting  tiiem  to  readi  maturity.  Before  the  ripening  they 
were  again  visited,  and  again  money  or  security  passed  to  allow  the 
beneficent  powers  of  nature  to  do  their  work.   Again  when  the 

'  Lord  Iddeslelgrh  aiioke  ot  Orangemen  flrtnc  volleys  near  a  oonvwnt  m 
done  in  saietjr  of  heart 
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sickle  was  in  the  corn  the  collector  came  and  seized  all,  because  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  his  estimate  of  the  returns.  In  vain  the 
occupier  might  protest ;  the  State — ^which  meant  the  collector  and  his 
followers — should  not  suffer  loss.  The  despoiled  Giristian  inherited 
this  bondage  from  his  fathers. 

Then  from  another  pc»nt  of  the  horizon  came  the  mudir  and  his 
household  army.  Horses,  silks,  satins,  whatever  had  escaped  the 
collector,  were  carried  off.  Later  on  the  pacha  or  the  camaican 
came  or  sent  for  their  shares,  but  as  there  were  no  other  spoils  left 
from  the  gleanings  of  the  first  visitors,  maidens  for  these  important 
officers,  together  with  children  for  the  slave  market,  were  seized 
upon,  and  up  to  1828  boys  in  infancy,  collected  like  the  tithes  of 
lambs  in  another  country,  were  taken  from  their  parents  for  the 
renewal  of  that  famous  corps,  the  janissaries.  The  tributes  wrung 
from  weakness  and  despair  by  the  Sultan's  officers  and  His  High- 
ness are  told  in  part  in  this  page.  The  record  of  a  day  of  distress 
and  shame,  of  ruined  homes,  of  murdered  men  and  undone  women 
is  the  record  of  each  hour  since  the  Turk  started  on  his  mission 
against  Christ.  j  ,     '     -  ;| 

In  the  face  of  such  a  story  expediencies  of  policy  cannot  justify 
the  conscience  of  the  English  people.  England  has  bound  herself 
to  protect  the  Sultan's  possessions  in  Asia.  We  have  not  the  time 
and  we  do  not  desire  the  space  to  consider  this  engagement  It  is 
morally  indefensible  unless  indeed  a  ommiission  with  sufficient 
power  to  protect  the  Giristians  throughout  that  large  area  should  be 
appointed.  As  we  have  said,  the  considerations  attending  this 
political  attitude  are  too  complex  to  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  a 
paper.  We  shall  simply  return  to  the  line  we  have  taken,  namely, 
to  say  that  as  province  after  province  has  crumbled  away  from  the 
Sultan's  rule  in  Europe ;  that  as  all  his  people  and  the  traditions  of 
the  House  of  Osman  itself,  so  far  as  they  were  permitted  to  pass 
Seraglio  Point  in  the  pupilage  of  any  prince  that  ever  succeeded 
to  the  throne  or  escaped  tiie  bow-string,  bear  testimony  to  a  belief, 
or  a  judgment,  or  some  racial  intuition  that  the  Turk's  stay  in 
Europe  was  from  the  first  destined  to  be  only  temporary,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  destiny  which  is  in  reality  the  Nemesis  of  accumulated 
crimes  crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  European  Powers. 

Mahommedan  instincts,  passions,  modes  of  thought  are  incom- 
patible with  Christianity.  The  Turkish  mind  itself  is  incapable  of 
dvilization  as  we  understand  it.  Let  there  be  no  confusion ;  let  no 
one  speak  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  of  the  Syrians,  who  gave  a 
polished  splendor  to  the  court  of  the  Caliphs.  If  you  withdraw  from 
the  Turk  the  control  of  irresponsible  power  which  holds  him  to  a 
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locality,  the  necessity  of  even  that  primitive  organization  which 
binds  together  the  units  of  a  savage  army  against  enemies,  you  will 
find  him  a  Tartar  horseman,  speeding  from  dawn  to  sunset  in  his 
raids  of  robbery  and  massacre,  cooking  under  his  saddle  the  steaks 
cut  from  the  living  cow,  drinking  in  the  teeth  of  the  Koran  the 
kumiss  of  his  ancestors,  sleeping  off  in  his  black  tent  the  effects  of 
the  meat  he  has  eaten  beyond  repletion  and  the  drink  he  has  quaffed 
to  intoxication. 

It  is  for  sudi  a  monster  England  forgets  Magna  Charta,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  reign  of  an  ever  broadening  law,  the  purity  of 
domestic  life,  the  justice  of  public  life. 

George  McDbrmot,  C.  S.  P. 

New  Topk.  N.  T. 


DANTE  AS  A  TEACHER  AND  PREACHER  OF  RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS. 

I  ^tir\HE  central  man  of  all  the  world,"  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin, 
I  "as  representing  the  imaginative,  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  all  at  their  highest  is  Dante."^  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  treat  of  Dante  as  a  poet,  pointing  out  his 
rare  felicity  of  language,  the  beauty  of  his  poetic  similes,  the  many 
delicate  touches  which  show  his  keen  and  loving  observation  of 
nature — for  instance,  his  accurate  descriptions  of  the  tender  hues 
of  the  dawn,  the  delicate  tints  of  flowers  and  herbage,  the  radiant 
beauty  of  his  angels  in  the  "Purgatorio."  What  in  the  whole  rang^ 
of  literature  is  there  to  equal  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise?— Matilda  culling  flowers  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  the 
glorious  pageant  in  which  appears  the  triumphal  chariot  representing 
the  Church,  accompanied  by  the  seven  allegorical  virtues,  the  twenty- 
four  Elders  and  the  four  Gospel  Beasts  described  by  Ezekiel  and 
St.  John.  And  how  shall  we  follow  the  poet  as  he  wings  his  flight 
into  the  Empyrean,  the  highest  heaven?  Words  are  feeble  to 
express  the  keenness  and  subtlety  of  his  vision  as  he  describes  for  us 
the  glories  of  Paradise.  No  uninspired  writer  approaches  him  in 
sublimity  as  he  tells  of  the  angelic  hierarchies,  the  hosts  of  the 
redeemed,  Free  Will  and  other  deep  things  of  God. 

Then,  too,  any  account  of  the  poet  as  poet  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  technique  of  his  verse — ^the  terea  rima  of  the  "CMnmedia," 
the  construction  of  the  three  cantiche  of  the  poem  and  the  exquisite 
structural  symmetry  and  correspondences  of  the  sonnets  and  canzoni 
of  the  "Vita  Nuova." 

letone*  ctf  y.  S  a.  e7. 
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Touching  for  a  moment  or  two  only  upon  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  Dante,  rated  so  high  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  we  note  that  our  poet 
was  master  of  all  the  learning  of  his  time — indeed,  that  the  range 
of  his  learning  was  encyclopaedic.  We  know  from  the  evidence 
afforded  by  his  works,  especially  the  "Commedia"  and  the  "Con- 
vivio,"  how  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  "ill  maestro  di 
color  che  sanno,"  the  master  of  those  that  know ;  of  Vergil,  his  dear 
guide  and  more  than  father ;  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great  scholastic 
philosopher.  We  know  that  he  studied  for  his  degree  at  Paris,  then 
famous  for  its  schools  of  theology  and  philosophy.  I  for  one  should 
be  glad  to  believe  as  firmly  as  does  Dean  Plumptree  that  Dante 
studied  at  Oxford.* 

But  besides  all  the  learning  of  the  schools  and  of  antiquity,  we 
know  that  Dante  was  keenly  interested  in  problems  of  physical 
science.  It  would  seem  from  many  passages  in  his  books  that  he 
had  some  premonition  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  In  many  other 
passages  there  are  references  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
on  the  tides,  while  in  the  latest  years  of  his  life  he  busied  himself 
with  the  question  of  land  and  water  on  the  earth.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light  possessed  for  him  a  keen 
fascination. 

But  it  is  not  the  intellectual  quality  nor  yet  the  poetical  or  imagina- 
tive quality  in  the  "Divina  Commedia"  that  makes  it  the  great  force, 
the  power  in  men's  lives  that  it  is.  We  all  remember  De  Quinoey's 
distinction  between  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of 
power.  Thought  without  feeling  gives  us  science;  thought  inter- 
penetrated with  feeling  gives  us  literature.  It  was  because  Dante 
had  felt  much  as  well  as  thought  much,  had  felt  with  all  the  intensity 
of  his  passionate,  sensitive  nature,  had  felt  the  loss  of  all  things  dear 
unto  him,  had  proved  how  salt  is  the  taste  of  another's  bread — ah 
me — "si  come  sa  di  sale  lo  pane  altrui,"  how  hard  the  path  to  go  up 
and  down  another's  stair — had  felt  the  longing  homesickness  of 
exile,  the  bitter  pains  and  humiliations  of  poverty — it  was  because 
of  all  these  experiences  of  life  that  he  was  able  to  project  his  heart 
and  soul  into  the  poem  which  Tieck  calls  a  "mystic,  tmfathomable 
song." 

To  quote  from  Scartazzini :  "A  consummate  artist,  he  turned  to 
account  experience  and  fortune,  character  and  morals,  joy  and  sor- 
row, love  and  hatred,  virtue  and  vice,  life  and  death  and  added 
thereto  the  collected  wisdom  of  his  age." 

2  The  only  authority  for  this  fact  is  a  passage  In  the  commentary  of  John 
of  Serravalle,  who  translated  the  Commedia  Into  Latin.  Two  oopiea  only 
of  this  are  in  existence,  one  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  the  other  in  the 
British  If  useum. 
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Unlike  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  who  had  the  rare  power  of  de- 
taching themselves  from  and  of  standing  outside  of  their  work  as  it 
were,  he  impressed  his  own  individuality  upon  his  great  poem, 
especially  upon  the  "Purgatorio,"  until  it  reads  in  some  measure  as 
his  autobiography. 

And  so  it  is  that  this  g^eat  poem  that  made  Dante  lean  for  many 
a  year  has  its  message  for  us  in  the  twentieth  century,  because  it  is 
the  history  of  a  human  soul  in  its  moral  warfare — the  flesh,  the 
world  and  the  devil  in  league  against  it,  and  sometimes  baffling  its 
efforts  in  its  progress  upwards  to  reach  the  highest  good. 

Carlyle  tells  us  that  if  all  had  gone  well  with  Dante  in  Florence, 
if  he  had  been  Podesta,  had  been  well  accepted  with  his  neighbors, 
the  world  would  have  wanted  this  song  of  his.  But  years  before 
this  he  had  deliberately  resolved  after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  in  1290, 
that  if  his  life  should  be  spared  he  would  write  of  her,  the  "glorious 
lady  of  his  mind,"  what  had  never  yet  been  written  of  any  woman. 
It  is  incontestable  that  much  of  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  dramatic 
intensity  of  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  many  of  the  terrible  episodes 
of  the  "Inferno"  are  directly  traceable  to  the  violent  political  feuds 
of  the  time,  in  which  Dante  as  a  citizen  of  Florence  was  unhappily 
involved.  But  the  year  1300  had  in  some  way  been  a  tuming-poinf 
in  the  poet's  life.  This  is  the  assumed  date  of  the  poem — "Nel 
meeso  del  camtnin  di  nostra  vita" — "Midway  in  the  path  of  this  our 
life."  Dante,  bom  in  1265,  had  now  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
half  the  span  of  years  allotted  to  man  by  the  Psalmist.  In  his  vision 
he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  wood.  Some  interpret  this 
by  saying  that  Dante  had  fallen  into  loose  and  immoral  ways.  Dante 
himself  says  in  the  "Convivio"  that  to  comfort  himself  for  the  loss  of 
Beatrice  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero  and  Boethius,  and  so  enamored  did  he  become  of 
this  new  study,  which  he  represents  under  the  guise  of  a  "noble 
lady,"  that  he  forsook  the  study  of  theolt^,  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  his  devotion  to  Beatrice.  Difficulties  confront  us  which- 
ever way  we  look  at  the  passage.  Some  explain  it  by  saying  that 
the  poet  wandered  from  the  true  faith  and  lost  his  way  in  the  mazes 
of  doubt.   We  are  reminded  of  the  dictum  of  Tennyson : 


At  any  rate,  when  the  weary  pilgrim  has  attained  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Purification,  Beatrice  sternly  rebukes  him  for  turning  "his 
steps  by  a  way  not  true." 

And  so,  gfuided  by  Vergil,  sjrmbol  of  human  reason,  Dante  takes 
his  way  through  the  different  circles  of  the  pit  of  hell  till  he  arrives 
at  the  point  furthest  away  from  God,  where,  imbedded  in  ice,  is 


There  Uvea  more  faith  In  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  In  half  the  oreeda. 
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Lucifer,  once  the  most  beautiful  and  most  glorious  of  God's 
creatures,  "nobler  far  than  any  other  creature,"  are  Dante's  own 
words. 

It  is  to  show  "the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  its  heinousness, 
nay,  its  foulness,  that  Dante,  now  in  words  rough  and  raucous,  again 
by  imagery  most  grotesque  and  horrible,  pictures  the  deed  and  its 
symbolic  punishment. 

In  C.  xi.  of  the  "Inferno"  Vergil  explains  to  Dante  the  nature  of 
sin.  All  sins  may  be  divided  into  (i)  those  of  incontinence,  (2) 
those  of  bestiality  or  violence,  (3)  those  of  malice  or  fraud.  The 
incontinent — that  is,  the  carnal  minded,  the  gluttonous,  the  avaricious 
and  prodigal — sin  from  want  of  self-control,  from  impulses  which 
have  not  yet  hardened  into  habits.  They  are  less  displeasing  to 
God,  and  so  their  punishment  is  less  severe  than  that  meted  out  to 
sins  of  the  reason  and  the  will.  "The  good  of  the  intellect,"  says 
Thomas  Aquinas,  "is  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  the  true  beati- 
tude of  every  human  soul."  So  the  perversion  of  the  intellect,  the 
using  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  do  violence  to  God  or  to  one's 
neighbor  involves  the  soul  in  a  fearful  responsibility  and  drags  it 
down  ever  lower  and  lower. 

Indulgence  in  sin  degrades  the  soul  till  the  body  which  inhabits 
becomes  brutish  like  the  beasts.  The  greatest  sinners  are  traitors — 
traitors  to  God  and  country.  Accordingly  Judas,  the  betrayer  of 
Christ;  Brutus  and  Cassius,  slayers  of  Cxsar,  are  placed  in  the 
lowest  pit,  continually  flayed  and  champed  upon  by  Satan. 

There  is  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  sin  and  its  punish- 
ment. The  carnal  minded  are  swayed  along  by  a  fierce  whirlwind, 
as  they  were  moved  on  earth  by  the  restlessness  of  their  evil  desires. 
The  gluttons  wallow  in  mud,  their  bodies  distorted  by  the  indulgence 
of  their  appetites,  their  minds  darkened.  Descending  much  further, 
we  come  upon  the  evil  counsellors,  who,  as  they  sinned  with  their 
tongues,  are  imprisoned  within  a  tongue  of  fire  in  the  very  heart  of 
hell.  The  barrators,  those  who  make  a  traffic  in  places  of  public 
trust  and  who  sell  justice  for  money,  are  immersed  in  pitch,  symbol 
of  the  clinging,  defiling  power  of  money  when  gained  by  dishonest, 
unholy  means.  Dante  was  an  idealist  in  civil  government  as  he  was 
in  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  in  describing  the  politicians  and  unjust 
judges  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  he  spares  no 
scornful  epithets.  Indeed,  the  canto  in  whidi  they  appear  is  the 
hardest  to  read  in  the  whole  "Inferno." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  who  b^n  with  the 
"Inferno"  there  stop  short,  deterred  from  reading  further  by  the 
disagreeable  impressions  received  from  the  horrible  scenes  of  vio- 
lence in  the  lower  circles  of  the  dolorous  realm.   Many,  too,  gain 
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all  their  knowledge  of  Dante  from  the  illustrations  of  Dore,  who 
was  incapable  of  the  spiritual  insight  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  Dante's  poem.  They  miss  entirely  the  sweetness  and  noble- 
mindedness  of  the  poet's  nature  who  judge  him  by  the  "Inferno" 
only.  Stem  and  inflexible  when  dealing  with  obdurate,  hardened 
sinners,  the  tenderness  of  his  nature  is  displayed  in  innumerable 
touches  throughout  the  whole  poem.  His  expressions  of  filial  regard 
towards  Vergil,  the  many  instances  in  which  he  brings  in  as  illus- 
tration the  tender  devotion  of  a  mother's  love  are  proof  of  this, 
without  mentioning  the  deathlike  swoon  into  which  the  poet  fell  at 
the  recital  of  poor  Francesca's  pitiful  tale.  What  can  exceed  the 
pathos  and  tenderness  of  that  touch  as  he  describes  the  lonely  death 
of  Buonconte  da  Montefeltro  on  tlie  banks  of  a  little  stream  flowing 
into  the  Amo.  His  last  cry  was  to  Mary,  Mother  of  Mercy.  God's 
angel  took  him  while  one  from  hell  contended  with  him,  but  lost,  and 
all  for  the  sake  of  "one  little  tear" — "per  una  lagrimetta."* 

Dante,  one  day  walking  through  the  streets  of  Verona,  heard 
some  women  talking  together.  "See,"  said  one,  "there  is  the  man 
who  has  been  in  hell."  "Ah,  yes,"  said  the  other;  "that  is  the 
reason,  then,  that  his  hair  is  so  singed  and  his  skin  so  dark."  Yes, 
many  who  have  followed  Dante  through  all  the  narrowing,  con- 
verging circles  of  the  lower  realm  have  failed  to  climb  with  him 
the  long  stairway  of  the  Mount  of  Purification,  have  not  mounted 
with  him  from  one  heaven  to  another  till  the  highest  blessedness  is 
reached. 

Hell  is  the  place  where  are  shown  the  effects  of  love  distorted; 
here  no  prayer  or  hymn  is  heard ;  the  blessed  names  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  are  never  pronounced;  all  is  darkness.  When  we  reach  the 
shores  of  Purgatory  all  is  changed.  Here  is  the  place  where  love, 
perverted,  defective  or  excessive,  is  purified.  ,  Purgatory  is  the  sym- 
bol of  our  whole  life ;  we  are  shown  the  continual  struggle  that  must 
be  maintained  before  we  reach  that  state  of  sinlessness  lost  by  our 
first  parents,  here  typified  by  the  Earthly  Paradise.  By  continued 
penance  or  suffering  we  gain  the  victory  over  the  besetting  sin,  until 
at  last,  after  being  drawn  through  the  waters  of  Lethe — forgetful- 
ness — and  drinking  of  Eunoe,  we  are  made  pure  and  ready  to  mount 
to  the  stars.  Let  it  not  be  understood  for  a  moment  that  the  office 
of  the  Christ  as  Redeemer  is  minimized.  It  is  through  the  virtue 
of  His  redeeming  grace  that  the  fainting  pilgfrim  is  enabled  to  tread 
the  weary  round  of  the  successive  and  ever  receding  cornices  and 
mount  to  the  next,  when  the  angel  erases  from  the  brow  the  sign  or 
seal  of  sin.  Instead  of  sighs,  groans,  revilings,  blasphemies,  here 
are  heard  the  prayers  and  offices  of  the  Church;  courteous  accents 

»  Pur».,  V.  107. 
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greet  the  ear,  kindly  offers  of  helpfulness  are  tendered  that  other, 
later  comers  perhaps,  may  go  on  their  way. 

Coming  upon  the  shores  of  Ante- Purgatory,  from  the  black  night 
of  hell,  the  tender  hues  of  dawn  gladden  the  sight — "the  sweet  hue 
of  orient  sapphire."  Night  follows  the  day  only  to  refresh  the 
wearied  spirits  of  the  penitents.  In  hell  progress,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  but  on  one  or  two  occasions,  was  to  the  left ;  here  the  peni- 
tents turn  to  the  right  in  ascending  the  mountain.  Note  the  signifi- 
cance even  of  this. 

The  pains  and  penalties  are  symbolic,  corresponding  to  the  sin  to 
be  purged.  The  proud  bear  heavy  weights,  and  so  are  bowed  to 
the  ground,  where  in  the  rock  are  graven  instances  or  examples  of 
pride  brought  low.  The  envious  have  sinned  by  means  of  their 
eyes,  and  so  their  eyelids  are  sewn  together ;  the  color  of  the  rock 
which  girds  their  cornice  is  livid.  The  slothful,  several  cornices 
higher  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  rush  by,  to  show  their  zeal 
and  haste  to  make  amends  for  their  want  of  zeal  in  the  former  life, 
asking  pardon  for  their  rudeness  in  not  slackening  thdr  pace  while 
answering  Vei^l's  question.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Vergil, 
the  dear,  sweet  g^ide,  has  just  finished  discoursing  upon  the  moral 
system  of  Purgatory,  based  upon  a  saying  of  Jacopone  da  Todi: 
"Set  love  in  order,  thou  that  lovest  me."* 

There  are  several  episodes  of  great  beauty  in  the  "Purgatorio." 
The  story  of  Buonconte  has  already  been  alluded  to.  There  is  the 
stcM-y  of  Pia,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the  same  oomioe  (Ante-Purga- 
tory). In  Ante-Purgatory  Dante  meets  Casella  and  asks  him  to 
grant  the  solace  of  a  song,  as  he  was  wont  in  the  sweet  world  below. 
Further  on  the  poets  meet  with  Sordello,  and  into  his  mouth  Dante 
puts  the  stinging,  scathing  rebuke  to  Italy  which  we  find  in  the 
sixth  canto. 

Still  further  up,  indeed,  near  the  end  of  the  toilsome  journey 
(twenty-first),  Statius,  the  Roman  poet,  is  encountered,  and  here 
are  some  of  the  many  delightfully  human  touches  in  this  "Cantica." 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  idyllic  vale  of  the  Princes  in  the 
Ante-Purgatory. 

I  think  it  was  Dean  Stanley  who  said  that  he  considered  the 
"Purgatorio"  the  most  religious  book  in  the  world — ^this  he  meant 
most  likely  excepting  the  Bible.  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  hesitation 
in  putting  it  above  the  "St.  Thomas  i  Kempis"  or  the  "Confessions" 
of  St.  Augustine.  Indeed,  the  whole  "Purgatorio"  seems  but  an 
expansion  of  that  famous  passage  of  the  "Confessions:"'  "Fecisti 
nos  ad  te,  Domine,  et  inquietum  est  cor  nostrum,  donee  reqviescat  in 

*  Purg.,  fieventeenth  and  Blgrhteenth  C. 

•  Lib.  n. 
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te" — ^Thou  hast  made  us,  for  Thyself,  O  Lord,  and  we  can  find  no 
rest  until  we  rest  in  Thee. 

Dante  himself  claimed  the  title  of  the  Poet  of  Righteousness,*  and 
surely  he  has  made  good  the  claim.  As  we  read  the  "Paradise," 
passing  from  one  heaven  to  another,  we  hear  through  him  as  he 
discourses  with  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  saints  and  Apostles,  of 
faith,  love,  good  works.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  remarked  that  this  part 
of  the  "Divina  Commedia"  "is  only  less  read  than  the  'Inferno' 
because  it  requires  far  greater  attention  and  perhaps  a  holier  heart."^ 
"It  is  a  perpetual  hymn  of  everlasting  love,"  says  Shelley;  "the  most 
glorious  imagination  of  modem  poetry."* 

What  a  conception  of  peace,  harmony  and  perfect  resignation  to 
God's  will  that  should  rule  in  the  hearts  of  all  His  creatures  is  that 
expressed  by  Piccarda  in  that  "simple  but  perfect  line,"  as  styled  by 
Matthew  Arnold :  "E  la  sua  volontade  i  nostra  pace" — ^"And  His 
will  is  our  peace." 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  these  words  is  subdued.  Dante  in  these 
last  years  of  his  life  was  becoming  less  denunciatory  and  vehement 
in  his  wrath  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  exile.  Still  there  are 
other  passages  in  the  "Paradiso"  where  he  arraigfns  Popes  and 
others  in  high  places  for  their  wickedness.  Early  in  life  he  had 
adopted  the  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  had  formed  his 
style  upon  theirs.  Especially  is  this  to  be  noted  in  his  letters 
addressed  to  various  princes  and  cities  of  Italy.  Ezekid  and  Jere- 
miah are  his  favorite  prophets.  Dante  was  ever  a  dose  student  of 
the  Bible.  Dr.  Edward  Moore,  one  of  the  foremost  Dante  sdiolars 
in  England,  has  collated  over  five  hundred  passages  in  which  Dante 
has  quoted  directly  or  indirectly  from  it.  It  is  because  of  the 
prophetic  character  of  Dante's  works  that  he  belongs  to  all  time. 
Not  only  to  his  own  age,  but  to  this,  when  the  consciousness  of  sin 
is  less  keenly  felt,  when  greed  for  money  and  neglect  of  the  spiritual 
things  of  life  are  marked  diaracteristics,  he  has  a  profound  message. 
He  is  the  guide  and  consoler  of  those  who  would  live  in  the  spirit* 
even  more  than  Marcus  Aurelius,  for  the  one  is  ethical  in  his  teach- 
ing, while  the  other  is  profoundly  religious. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Ripon  wrote :   "The  study  of  Dante,  to  those 

who  undertake  it  sincerely,  is  not  merely  an  interesting  recreation ; 

it  is  a  passion;  it  absorbs;   ...   it  arouses,  incites,  gladdens,'* 

and  Mr.  Gladstone :   "The  reading  of  Dante  is  not  merely  a  jJeasure 

— it  is  a  vigorous  discipline  for  the  heart,  the  intellect,  the  whole 

man." 

(  Vuls.  Kio.,  n.,  2. 

T  St.  of  Tinier,  n..  324. 

•  "Def.  of  Poetry." 

*  H.  Arnold,  Bbs.  on  Etaerson. 
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We  learn  from  the  lately  published  "Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  by 
Morley,  that  upon  his  engagement  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  the  two 
adopted  as  "canons"  to  direct  their  lives  these  passages  from  the 
"Paradiso:" 

Ab  for  the  leaves  that  Jn  the  garden  bloom. 

Uy  loive  for  tbem  Is  great,  as  Is  the  good 

Dealt  by  the  Sttamal  hand,  that  tends  them  stUL 

— Cttry.  CXXVL 

and 

His  wUl  is  our  peace: 

It  is  the  mishty  ocean,  whither  tends 

Whatever  It  creates,  and  nature  makes. 

— Gary,  Para.,  C  HI.,  St., 

And  that  we  may  not  n^lect  the  testimony  of  our  own  poets, 
Lowell  says  of  this  supreme  poet  that  he  is  "a  spur  to  noble  aims," 
"a  secure  refuge  in  that  defeat  which  the  present  always  seems; 
that  they  prize  Dante  most  who  know  and  love  him  best  He  is  not 
merely  a  great  poet,  but  an  influence,  part  of  the  soul's  resource  in 
time  of  trouble." 

Silvio  Pdlico,  in  the  harsh  rigors  of  an  Austrian  prison,  upheld 
his  soul  on  the  sustenance  he  gained  from  two  bo(^,  his  only  com- 
panions— the  Bible  and  the  "Divina  Gnnmedia." 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  how  passionate  is  the  devotion, 
how  intense  the  personal  Section  which  Dante  inspires  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  know  him  through  his  works.  There  is  nodiing  like 
it  in  all  literature. 

,  .  ,  M.  Lloyd. 

Bhlladelvbia.  Pa. 


THE  GODDESS  OF  REASON  "IN  LOCO  PARENTIS." 

SINCE  the  effectuation  of  the  cleavage  between  Church  and 
State  in  France,  by  means  of  the  process  called  the  Law  of 
Separation,  the  general  immediate  effect  of  the  change  in- 
vcdved  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  community  was  a  problem 
tiiat  could  not  be  readily  determined,  since  the  gathering  of  particu- 
lars and  statistics  is  a  slow  and  laborious  process.  One  may  never 
know  exactly  what  the  change  signified  in  its  financial  aspect,  so 
immense  were  the  values  in  property  and  stipends  of  the  interests 
affected.  Neither  can  we  expect  reasonably  to  ascertain  the  moral 
effect  of  the  transformation  from  a  religious  system  of  instruction 
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of  the  young  to  a  secular  or  rather  pagan  one;  nor  the  physical 
results  of  a  similar  alteration  in  the  systems  of  hospital  and  asylum 
relief  to  the  sick,  the  injured,  the  orphaned  and  the  age-disabled. 
It  may  be  several  years  ere  the  full  effects  of  the  secular  revolution, 
in  these  and  other  particulars,  may  be  fully  revealed  to  the  social 
inquirer  and  the  historian-moralist  Meanwhile,  however,  some 
help  toward  forming  a  judgment  on  the  depth  and  nature  of  the 
wound  inflicted  on  the  body  corporal  and  moral  of  the  French  nation 
is  available  in  the  statistics  collected  by  our  own  authorities  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1907  very  remarkable  results  are  already  shown.  To  the  French 
Government  they  ought  to  be  alarming,  were  it  a  government  im- 
bued with  the  ordinary  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  over  whose  fortunes,  in  the  mysterious  dispensations  of 
Almighty  God,  it  has  been  permitted  for  a  seascm  to  preside.  But 
ever  since  the  apotheosis  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  the  century  and 
more  that  supervened  has  shown  that  "salus  populi  suprema  lex"  is 
a  mere  figment  in  France  with  republican  governments  no  less  than 
imperial.  For  "the  people"  there  is  no  more  real  consideration  with 
the  politicians  of  those  two  parties  than  with  American  ones  of  the 
original  Vanderbilt  brand,  as  represented  in  accepted  American  folk- 
lore. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  matter 
dealt  with  in  this  report,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  acknowledge  the 
sense  of  impartiality  with  which  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  perme- 
ated, in  the  documents  it  annually  presents  for  the  information  of 
Congress  and  the  people  at  large.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  bias 
either  religious  or  political  in  the  language  or  the  arrangement  of 
the  reports.  Some  years  ago  Catholics  had  reason  to  complain  that 
HO  mention  of  what  their  voluntarily-supported  schools  were  doing 
in  &e  public  service  here,  without  any  State  assistance,  was  ever 
made  in  returns  that  ought  to  cover  the  whole  field,  but  when  the 
omission  was  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Harris,  the  late  Commissioner,  he 
k>st  no  time  in  rectifying  the  mistake.  Dr.  Harris'  successor.  Dr. 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  seems  to  have  inherited  Dr.  Harris'  prin- 
dfrfe  of  abstention  from  polemics  in  tfie  surv^  of  educational  ocmdi- 
tions  at  home  and  abroad.  In  his  case  the  observance  of  the  rule 
has  boome  a  matter  demanding  great  delicacy  of  judgment  inasmuch 
as  the  situation  in  France  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation 
since  Dr.  Harris'  retirement,  and  the  "separation  of  Church  and 
State"  has  been  construed  as  a  war  upon  tiie  Church  by  the  State, 
and  especially  in  r^;ard  to  the  domain  of  education. 

In  treating  of  the  present  condition  of  education  in  the  Frendi 
Republic  the  utmost  care  was  necessary  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings 
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of  Catholics  or  the  amour  propre  of  the  French  Government;  and 
this  care  has  been  shown  all  through  the  fifty  pages  which  are 
devoted  to  the  subject  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Report  referred  to. 

Centralization  is  the  grand  feature  of  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion in  France,  as  b^^n  in  1833,  under  the  administration  of  M. 
Guizot  and  perfected  in  1899,  under  the  present  Republic,  by  the 
decree  prohibiting  the  appointment  of  clerical  teachers.  The  com- 
mune is  taken  as  the  school  unit.  Each  commune  or  village  is  by 
law  required  to  furnish  at  least  one  public  primary  school,  and  main- 
tain it,  but  it  has  not  authority  over  it;  this  power  is  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  State,  who  appoints  the  teacher  and  pays  his  salary, 
just  as  it  does  that  of  the  general  or  the  admiral  as  well  as  the 
gendarme.  The  teacher  is,  then,  the  helpless  servant  of  the  State, 
and  must  entirely  conform  to  its  orders.  This  is  a  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  the  conception  of  liberty  in  a  great  "free"  Republic,  it  must 
be  owned.  It  is  enough  honor  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  taxation  which  supports  the  teachers;  he  has  no  more 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  people  who  are  to  teach  his  children 
what  the  State  decides  they  ought  to  be  taught  than  the  natives  of 
Labrador.  In  cities  having  a  population  amounting  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  the  schools  are  under  local 
control,  but  the  teachers  are  under  no  control  but  that  of  the  central 
authority  in  Paris.  This  authority  is  delegated  by  the  President  to 
the  respective  Prefects  in  the  ninety  departments  into  which  the 
whole  territory  of  France  is  divided.  The  Prefect  in  each  depart- 
ment is  the  "live  wire"  that  connects  the  school  with  the  politics  of 
the  Republic,  whatever  these  may  be  for  the  time  being.  But  it  is 
a  vicious  thing  for  politics  to  have  any  influence  on  the  course  of 
public  education,  whether  a  republican  government  or  a  monarchial 
government  be  charged  with  the  destinies  of  any  country.  And  it 
is  all  the  more  vicious  in  a  country  like  France,  wherein  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  has  been  brought  to  a  perfection  as  nice  as  that 
seen  in  the  launching  of  a  great  battleship  by  the  mere  pressing  of 
a  button  by  the  gloved  hand  of  a  pretty  girl  holding  a  bouquet.  The 
Prefecturate  is  the  great  working  apparatus  of  the  government  in 
France,  whether  it  be  republican  or  otherwise,  for  its  members  are 
the  absolute  tools  of  the  regime  in  power,  and  their  decrees  as  abso- 
lute and  irrevocable  as  those  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  mode  in  which 
the  machinery  of  education  operates  is  thus  described  in  the  United 
States  Commissioners'  Report  now  under  notice: 

"The  dvil  head  of  a  department  and  the  head  also  of  its  school 
affairs  is  the  Prefect,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  only  political  c^dal  in  the  long  series  of  those  who  pertain 
to  the  State  teaching  service.   Around  his  prerogatives — especially 
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the  most  important  prerogative  of  appointing  teachers  (law  of  March 
15,  1850) — is  waged  a  perpetual  conflict,  but  so  far  with  the  result 
only  of  limiting  his  power  by  the  advisory  functions  of  the  academy 
inspector  and  the  departmental  council  of  public  instruction.  (Law 
of  October  30,  1886.)  The  council  has  disciplinary  powers  over 
teachers,  but  in  case  of  dismissal  or  other  severe  penalty  the  teacher 
has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  superior  council.  The  academy 
inspector  submits,  as  a  rule,  the  propositions  upon  which  the  deci- 
sions of  the  council  and  the  executive  orders  of  the  Prefect  are 
based.  This  official  is,  in  general,  the  controlling  spirit  in  the 
administration  of  primary  schools.  He  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
primary  inspectors." 

Much  care  was  bestowed  by  the  present  government  on  the  pre- 
parations necessary  to  insure  success  ere  it  entered  on  the  war 
against  religion,  and  on  the  teadiing  staff  its  hopes  were  fcxidly 
centred.  These  hopes  seem  to  have  been  dashed,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  results  so  far  ascertained.  We  again  quote  from  the 
Commissioner's  Report: 

"Teachers  belong  to  the  civil  service,  and  to  them  is  intrusted  not 
only  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  people,  but  the  responsibility 
of  inspiring  in  them  a  sentiment  of  deep  devotion  to  the  Republic. 
Until  a  very  recent  date  the  zeal  of  the  teadiers  in  this  great  naticxial 
effort  had  all  the  ardor  of  a  religious  crusade.   .   .  . 

"Recalling  the  conditions  of  the  nation  when  the  present  Republic 
entered  upon  its  work  and  the  share  which  the  teachers  have  borne 
in  its  establishment,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  they  were  for  a  long 
time  sustained  by  an  artificial  stimulus.  Now  that  normal  oonditioas 
of  order  and  tranquility  prevail,  the  problem  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate and  competent  teaching  force  for  the  primary  schools  is  more 
nearly  identical  with  the  same  problem  in  other  countries.  A  decline 
in  entliusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was  inevitable.  The  decline 
in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  and 
td  the  teaching  service  is  due  in  most  part  to  a  cause  that  operates 
in  all  countries,  namely,  the  superior  attractions  of  other  careers  as 
r^[ards  salary  and  social  advancement. 

"An  additional  cause  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  teachers  is 
undoubtedly  found  in  the  spread  among  them  of  socialistic  doctrines 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  official  restrictions.  The  conditions 
in  this  respect  are  illustrated  by  the  recent  dismissal  of  a  teacher  in 
a  school  of  Paris,  who,  as  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Teachers' 
Unions,  had  signed  a  letter  of  protest  in  behalf  of  trade  unions 
addressed  to  the  Premier. 

"In  support  of  his  action  in  this  case  Minister  Briand  declared  ^t 
there  could  be  no  assimilation  between  labor  unions  and  members 
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of  the  civil  service ;  and  he  carefully  discriminated  between  the  state 
of  dependence  and  uncertainty  in  which  workmen  subject  to  die  will 
of  a  single  patron  live,  and  the  security  of  the  public  functionary 
whose  entire  life,  including  provision  for  old  age,  is  regulated  by  the 


M.  Briand  was  very  careful  to  avoid  pushing  the  comparison  to 
the  point  wherein  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  Prefect,  in  the 
rural  departments  of  France,  might  be  cited  in  ironical  confirmation 
of  his  picture  of  a  woful  condition  for  the  general  weal.  He  is  a 
very  judicious  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Public  Worship. 

It  is  evident  that  only  a  succes  d'estime  has  so  far  attended  the 
great  experiment  of  making  the  entire  educational  system  of  a 
country  of  nearly  forty  millions  of  people  dependent  on  the  decision 
of  a  single  individual  and  the  working  of  the  automatic  button- 
started  machinery.  M.  Jules  Simon  was  probably  the  ablest  of  the 
anti-religious  Education  Ministers  whom  France  has  had  in  modern 
times,  and  he  said,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  school  reform  in 
1872:  "I  should  wish  that  every  reform  demanded  of  me  should 
emanate  from  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  considering  and 
practising  the  work  of  instruction ;  that  it  should  arise  from  common 
experiences  instead  of  being  imposed  by  a  single  will."  The  govern- 
ment of  M.  Qenenceau  believes  and  acts  otherwise.  M.  Briand 
believes  his  will  is  a  solvent  for  all  educational  troubles,  and  he 
carries  it  out  by  simply  pressing  the  button  all  over  France.  But 
the  process  does  not  appear  to  afford  entire  satisfaction  when  it 
comes  to  be  examined  as  to  its  results. 

By  a  very  striking  coincidence  the  subject  of  educational  readjust- 
ment was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  ruling  powers  in  Germany 
about  the  same  time  that  it  was  perturbing  the  minds  of  statesmen 
in  France.  A  new  law  recently  passed  the  Prussian  Parliament 
whose  effect  is  practically  to  revolutionize  the  old  system.  Its 
cardinal  principle  is  the  very  antithesis  of  that  of  the  French  I^sla- 
tion.  It  is  decentralization.  Summarizing  the  meaning  and  the 
anticipated  effects  of  the  law,  the  Commissioner's  Report  says : 

"While  formerly  the  schools  and  teachers  of  Prussia  were  subject 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Royal  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  entire 
external  condition  and  the  character  of  the  schools  have  now  been 
determined  by  a  law  agreed  upon  by  the  conservative  forces  of  the 
kingdom,  which  at  that  time  had  the  majority  in  Parliament.  The 
bill  before  its  passage  was  opposed  by  the  radical  elements.  Yet, 
despite  the  vigorous  opposition  the  bill  met  with  in  Parliament,  in 
the  press  and  in  educational  meetings,  all  the  elements  of  the  State 
now  seem  to  unite  in  their  loyalty  to  the  law.  It  is  reported  from 
all  quarters  of  the  kingdom  that  the  adjustment  of  conditions  of 
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former  years  to  the  present  legal  requirements  is  going  on  undis- 
turbed and  smoothly,  as  befits  law-abiding  communities." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  working  of  the  law  of  separation  in 
France  and  see  in  how  far  it  inures  to  the  general  welfare  or  whether 
it  meets  the  expectations  of  those  who  devised  it  and  carried  it  into 
effect.  We  can  best  do  this  by  means  of  the  comparative  tables. 
Let  us  b^n  with  the  primary  schools.  The  total  enrollment  in 
these,  exclusive  of  the  infant  schools,  for  the  year  1900-01  was 
5,530^32,  which  was  equivalent  to  14.19  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. In  the  year  1905,  the  latest  covered  by  official  survey,  the 
total  enrollment,  again  excluding  the  infant  school  figures,  was 
5,568,030.  These  figures  would  seem  to  show  that  an  increase  of 
nearly  38,000  had  been  effected  within  the  five  years  comprised 
between  the  respective  dates.  The  figures  are  practically  worthless, 
as  the  evidence  of  several  Parliamentary  Commissions  shows.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  total  enrollment  (28.5  per  cent)  prior 
*o  the  taking  of  the  census  for  the  year  1905  was  that  which  covered 
the  private  schools  taught  by  the  religious  orders.  When  the  latest 
law  came  into  effect,  two  years  ago,  these  schools  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  pupils  were  absorbed  in  the  general  public  system. 
To  make  it  appear  that  the  violent  change  had  produced  no  per- 
ceptible disturbance  in  the  scholastic  sphere,  great  exertions  were 
made,  it  would  seem,  to  have  the  figures  as  to  enrollment  show  an 
increase  proportionate  to  the  growth  of  the  population  during  the 
period  between  the  dates  given.  It  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight 
that  the  law  as  to  school  attendance  in  France  is  a  compulsory  one, 
yet  previous  to  the  recent  l^slation  it  was  ineffectual  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  children  in  many  of  the  departments.  M.  Maurice 
Faure,  the  Deputy  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject,  in 
1902,  said:  "The  obligatory  law  is  ignored  or  partially  evaded  in 
many  communes.  .  .  .  Legislation  seems  to  have  failed  of  its 
purpose,  probably  because  at  first  its  application  was  neglected  by 
the  authorities,  who  failed  to  realize  that  if  they  were  negligent  at 
the  outset  they  would  hardly  have  the  face  to  insist  later  that  parents 
should  perform  this  new  duty.  The  school  committees,  which  are 
composed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  municipal  councils  and  tlie 
academy  inspector  and  of  members  designated  by  the  law,  are  of 
little  account.  Complaint  had  been  made  that  the  local  members  of 
the  committees  are  too  often  indifferent  and  sometimes  even  hostile 
to  the  public  schools." 

Great  efforts,  seemingly,  have  been  put  forth  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  shutting  out  of  the  religious  orders  has  made  no  change  for 
the  worse  in  the  case  of  the  primary  schools,  so  far  as  the  matter 
of  enrollment  was  concerned.    But  enrollment  is  one  thing;  attend- 
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anoe  is  the  real  test  of  the  efficacy  of  any  compulsory  school  law. 
In  regard  to  this  test  the  official  reports  are  silent,  and  so  the  reader 
seddng  information  has  got  to  read  between  the  lines  and  draw  his 
own  deductions  from  omission  of  reference  as  to  attendance  or 
evidences  of  failure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  complaint  of  M.  Couyba, 
diairman  of  the  Financial  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
that  "while  the  school  enrollment  increases  the  number  of  illiterates 
remains  stationary.  Moreover,  among  the  literate  are  included 
young  people  who  are  only  able  to  read  a  little,  or  who  can  barely 
make  the  letters  of  their  names.  The  Republic  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  this  meager  result."  Reorganization  of  the  local  school  com- 
mittees, which  are  specially  charged  to  look  after  the  school  attend- 
ance of  the  children  of  their  respective  communities  and  to  report 
violations  of  the  law,  is  urged  by  M.  Couyba.  These  commissions, 
however,  have  no  actual  authority,  and  hence  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duty  with  respect  to  delinquent  children  they  simply  incur  the  enmity 
of  the  parents.  In  brief,  the  compulsory  system  fails  for  want  of 
adequate  means  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  So  that  little  value 
attaches  to  statistics  of  school  enrollment 

Desperate  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  government  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  banishment  of  the  religious  orders  would  make  no 
gfreat  gap  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  For  several 
years  the  struggle  had  been  going  on  before  the  final  wrench  was 
effected.  By  going  back  to  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  the  year 
1902  we  find  some  information  which  enables  us  to  get  an  inkling 
of  the  intensity  of  that  struggle.  For  instance,  it  is  shown  by  tabular 
comparisons  that  the  decline  in  public  school  enrollment  became 
somewhat  marked  after  1889-90,  or  toward  the  end  of  the  period 
assigned  for  the  full  secularization  of  the  schools  for  boys.  A 
transfer  of  pupils  had  been  going  on  since  that  date  from  public  and 
secular  to  private  schools  belonging  to  the  religious  orders. 

Evidently  the  religious  teaching  had  been  pushing  the  secular 
hard,  judg^ing  from  the  following  table  of  enrollment  in  the  respective 
classes  of  schools  : 


SECULAK. 


1891-92. 


1896-97. 


Public: 


Boys 
Girls 


2.318.349 
1,434,901 


2,292,639 
1487,766 


Private : 


Boys 
Girls 


53.955 
97,722 


48,199 
83,202 
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CLERICAL  (UNDEK  SEUGIOUS  ORDERS). 

Public: 

Boys   36,969  25,766 

Girls   490,964  384,149 

Private : 

Boys   396,576  415,943 

Girls   730-984  793,754 

The  proportions  of  religious  teachers  to  lay  were  set  forth  in 
another  table,  which  showed  that  in  the  public  schools  there  were 
men  belonging  to  religious  orders  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  for 
the  period  1886-87,  to  the  number  of  3,544,  and  in  private  schools, 
for  the  same  period,  a  total  of  6,560;  while  of  women  belonging  to 
religious  orders  there  were  simultaneously  teaching  a  total  of  13,265. 
In  the  next  quinquennial  period  the  men  of  the  religious  orders 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  had  dropped  down  to  the  number  of 
132,  while  in  private  schools  they  showed  a  total  of  9,249  for  the 
same  period,  as  compared  with  6,540  for  the  preceding  five  year 
term ;  and  in  the  next  one  they  had  increased  in  the  private  schools 
to  968,  while  they  had  disappeared  altogether  from  the  public  ones. 
The  wtMnen  belonging  to  religious  orders  who  taught  fell  away  by 
over  2,000  in  the  public  schools  during  the  same  period,  while  they 
increased  from  a  little  over  24,000  in  1886-87  ^  o^^*"  30.000  in 
1896-97  in  the  private  schools. 

These  religious  teachers  have  now  been  all  swept  out  of  the 
primary  scliools  as  well  as  out  of  the  secondary  ones.  In  the  latter 
there  was  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  secondary  school 
population.  The  total  number  given  in  the  year  before  the  separa- 
tion was  62,000.  Now,  the  question  which  the  Commissioner's 
Report  raises  is,  What  has  become  of  those  thousands  of  scholars  ? 
Only  about  20,000  are  accounted  for,  as  having  been  shifted  from 
the  religious  schools  to  the  public  ones  and  to  private  secular  insti- 
tutions. Many  of  the  former  scholars  have  followed  their  teachers 
across  the  frontier  into  Belgium.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Steeg,  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  many  of  the  former  students 
in  the  secondary  religious  schools,  on  withdrawing  from  these  insti- 
tutions, have  taken  up  their  abode  in  boarding  establishments — of  a 
semi-rdigious  character,  in  Paris  and  several  other  large  cities. 
Still,  taking  all  these  explanations  into  account,  no  satisfactory 
answer  is  forthcoming  as  to  what  has  beccnne  of  the  enormous 
number  of  young  nlen  who  had  been  forced  out  of  both  primary 
and  secondary  religious  schools  by  the  law  of  separation.  At  least 
30,000  of  tlaese  are  still  unaccounted  for.  The  loss  is  not  alone  in 
scholars;  the  money  loss  to  the  Church  has  been  enormous.  The 
Commissioner's  Report,  on  this  subject,  says :  "Although  the  clerical 
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schools  derived  no  direct  sui^rt  from  the  government,  they  profited 
indirectly  by  the  annual  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury  for 
Oiurdi  purposes.  The  loss  in  this  respect  is  naturally  enormous, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  appropriations  for  public 
worship  unounted  in  1905  to  42,324,933  francs  ($8,464,986),  they 
were  reduced  for  the  year  ending  April  i,  1907,  to  543,130  francs 
($108,026).  The  clerical  schocds  also  had  the  use  of  properties 
belonging  to  the  Church,  the  final  dispositicMi  of  which  property  is 
still  an  unsettled  matter. 

Here  are  nearly  eight  millions  of  francs  swept  away  from  ^e 
Church  at  one  stroke!  Whence  is  this  huge  sum  to  be  recouped? 
How  can  the  sorely-tried  Church  contrive  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  this  money  represented?  These  are  questions  so  grave  as 
to  fill  the  mind  with  dismay  when  contemplating  the  future  of  the 
Church  in  France ;  and,  moreover,  when  we  remember  that  this  loss 
is  not  for  a  single  year,  but  is  to  be  repeated  year  after  year,  unless 
in  God's  providence  the  persecuting  regime  be  overturned  and  some 
more  rational  rule  be  established,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
terrible  gravity  of  the  position  in  which  this  so-called  "law  of 
separation"  has  placed  the  veneraUe  and  immemorial  Church  in  the 
once  great  Catholic  country  whidi  led  its  hosts  of  deliverers  to  the 
H<^y  Land. 

We  have  seen  how  the  infidel  government  has  failed  in  its  attempt 
to  form  an  effective  corps  of  teachers,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
will  fail  in  making  the  child  a  sort  of  State  automatim  by  eliminating 
the  part  of  the  parent  in  the  matter  of  the  child's  education.  Its 
theory  is,  seemingly,  that  everything  beloi^  to  the  State,  including 
the  Church ;  the  individual  has  no  voice  in  the  dedsions  of  the  State ; 
he  has  to  surrender  his  will  to  the  will  of  the  State,  or  rather  to  such 
persons  as  M.  Briand  and  M.  Combes,  and  make  no  demur.  The 
action  of  the  teachers  shows,  however,  that  great  men  like  these  are 
not  always  inerrant  in  their  calculations.  Teachers  are  men  like 
themselves,  and  will  not  submit,  in  a  Republic  where  they  are  told 
they  enjoy  unbounded  liberty,  to  be  snuffed  out  and  treated  as 
chattels  or  dumb  driven  cattle.  Parents  will  likewise  demand  that 
if  their  children  be  not  taught  the  principles  of  religion,  they  shall 
at  least  be  protected  from  the  language  of  blasphemy  and  insult  to 
religion.  This  determination  was  manifested  quite  recently  in  a 
coufde  of  remarkable  incidents.  In  one  case  M.  Girodet,  the  father 
of  a  diild  in  a  communal  school  in  the  Dijon  district,  had  complained 
to  the  school  authorities  that  the  language  of  a  teacher  was  grossly 
immoral  and  atheistic,  and  the  charge  was  confirmed  by  the  action 
of  the  local  newspapers  in  suppressing  it  on  the  ground  of  its  inde- 
cency. The  teadier  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  religion  and  declared 
that  there  is  no  God — "the  only  God  was  a  well-filled  purse,"  was 
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his  declaration  to  a  number  of  children.  He  also  told  them  that 
the  Germans  had  in  the  invasion  of  1870  killed  infants  in  their 
cradles,  and  declared  that  thej  were  to  be  commended  for  such 
savagery  because  the  French  army  is  a  band  of  ruffians.  No  notice 
of  the  father's  protest  having  been  rouchsafed,  M.  Girodet  tock  legal 
proceedings  claiming  damages  from  the  teacher,  but  the  court 
refused  redress,  taking  the  extraordinary  ground  that  the  teacher's 
declarations  amounted  to  nothing  more  serious  than  a  matter  of 
opinion !  In  a  country  like  France;  where  patriotism  stands  on  the 
plane  of  religion,  so  phlegmatic  a  view  of  a  declaration  almost 
amounting  to  treason  is  difficult  of  realization.  However,  M. 
Girodet  persisted,  and  took  the  case  from  court  to  court,  until  he 
got  the  final  appellate  tribunal  to  declare  his  charges  proved  and  to 
sentence  the  blasphemous  teacher,  not  to  dismissal  or  imprisonment, 
a»  he  richly  deserved,  but  to  pay  a  fine  of  about  forty  dollars  and 
costs. 

A  glaring  contrast  to  the  foregoing  illustration  was  afforded  by 
a  case  reported  in  the  Gasette  de  Creil,  an  independent  Republican 
journal.  Both  the  cases,  it  should  be  mentioned,  were  translated 
for  the  Catholic  Times,  of  London,  and  published  in  that  able  weekly. 
The  French  paper  told  how  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph  of  Quny  at 
Senlis  had  opened  a  private  school  there,  after  their  boarding  school 
had  been  closed  by  the  government,  and  had  gathered  a  few  pupils. 
This  daring  proceeding  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the  government, 
who  sent  spies  to  Quny  to  look  after  the  bold  Sisters.  A  short  time 
afterward  they  were  summoned  before  the  Correctional  Tribunal 
like  common  malefactors,  and  lined  up  along  with  such  criminals  in 
the  courthouse.  The  Gazette  sets  forth  the  grounds  of  the  indict- 
ment on  which  they  were  arraigned,  in  this  order : 

"(i)  That  they  gave  lessons  in  painting  and  advice  as  to  manual 
labor  to  pupils  of  their  former  boarding  school  who  applied  to  them ; 
(2)  that  they  organized  an  infants'  school  for  diildren  who  were 
not  of  the  school  age;  (3)  that  they  established  a  labor  bureau,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  provide  work  for  young  girls  and  women." 

After  a  solemn  deliberation  on  these  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors the  terrible  culprits  were  condemned  by  this  remarkable 
tribunal,  and  were,  we  suppose,  subjected  to  some  form  of  punish- 
ment, although  the  Gazette  omits  to  state  what  it  was.  We  may 
safely  assume,  however,  that  it  included  the  closing  up  of  their 
dangerous  school,  as  a  measure  of  public  safety. 

While  the  wretched  simulacrum  of  a  govemmient  in  France  is 
waging  this  inglorious  war  on  religion,  and  on  women  and  children, 
the  population  continues  to  make  war  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
God,  in  regard  to  marriag«  and  the  family.   With  deadly  mathe- 
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matical  certainty  a  progressire  diminution  in  the  birA  rate  is  woric- 
ing  out  the  equation  how  long  a  time  remains  between  the  present 
decade  and  that  which  Mrill  witness  the  disappearance  of  the  Frendt 
as  a  people  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Th^  spectacle  of  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  burnt  could  not  be  more  horriblj  incongruous 
than  that  of  the  Qemenceau  government  pla)ring  the  part  of  unmanly 
cowards  in  warring  on  priests  and  nuns  and  children,  in  its  present 
rabid  fury.  Within  thir^  years  the  male  birth  rate  has  declined 
from  430,cxx)  a  year  to  395,000.  This  loss  will  work  out  like  the 
law  of  compound  interest,  but  in  the  inverse  way,  so  that  in  a  few 
decades  hence  the  pace  down  the  hill  will  be  like  that  of  what  is 
called  "galloping  consumption."  There  is  a  dreadful  inexorability 
in  the  rule  which  God  has  established  in  the  natural  order  for  the 
punishment  of  violations  of  the  moral  law.  It  works  as  remorse- 
lessly as  the  piston  of  the  oscillating  engine,  and  woe  to  the  nation 
that  of  its  own  volition  invites  the  action  of  the  dread  Nemesis.  Its 
days  are  surely  numbered,  and  "the  Mede  is  at  its  gate  and  the 
Persian  on  its  throne" — unless  it  repent  and  cease  to  challenge  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  by  its  misdeeds  against  God  and  man. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
SOME  OF  ITS  LESSONS. 

/CATHOLICS  everywhere,  but  especially  in  English-speaking 


countries,  should  feel  interested  in  the  great  fight  for  the 


control  of  the  primary  schools  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  England  for  the  past  six  years ;  and  some  of  the  lessons  to  be 
gathered  from  it  deserve  to  be  treasured. 

The  immediate  origin  of  this  stout  struggle  may  be  traced  to  the 
education  act  passed  by  the  Conservative  government  in  the  year 
1902.  The  purpose  of  that  act  was  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  all 
schools  by  giving  them  more  liberal  grants  from  the  rates  and  to 
subject  them  more  than  hitherto  to  local  public  control,  without,  how- 
ever, interfering  with  the  denominational  character  of  such  schools, 
as  had  heretofore  been  designated  "voluntary"  as  distinguished  from 
"board"  schools.  The  act  of  1902  was  considered  a  boon,  but  not 
an  unmixed  blessing  by  English  Catholics.  It  provided  larger 
financial  support  for  their  schools,  which,  since  the  act  of  1870,  had 
received  considerable  "grants  in  aid,"  but  nothing  like  a  due  propor- 
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tion  of  public  moneys  compared  with  the  "board"  schools.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  new  act  subjected  the  schools  to  a  vast  amount 
of  local  interference,  which  in  many  cases  resulted  in  rather  extrava- 
gant demands  for  improvements  in  buildings  and  equipments  at  the 
expense  of  the  Catholic  trustees.  All  the  same,  the  relief  to  the 
financial  burdens  so  long  borne  by  Catholics  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  schools  was  considerable.  All  the  expense  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  schools  was  now  to  be  defrayed,  for  Catholics  as  for 
others,  out  of  the  public  funds. 

The  Irish  members  of  Parliament  voted  for  the  bill  of  1902  as 
amended  by  the  Lords  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  but  against  what  many  of  them  considered,  and  what 
events  have  since  proved,  their  own  better  judgement.  Thoughtful 
men  among  them  foresaw  that  the  illogical  combination  of  public 
ccMitrol  and  of  religious  tests  for  teachers  would  not  hold  in  a  country 
constituted  as  England  is  at  the  present  day.  The  bill  left  the 
Nonconformists  excluded  from  teaching  in  the  numerous  Church  of 
England  schools,  and  it  placed  their  children  in  a  position  of 
inferiority  in  districts  where  there  was  only  a  Church  school,  wherein, 
it  was  said,  the  Nonconformist  children  were  treated  as  "little 
heretics."  .  One  of  the  best  equipped  in  educational  matters  among 
the  Irish  members — Mr.  John  Dillon — prophesied  that  the  act  of 
1902  would  one  day  be  swept  away  and  replaced  either  by  an  entirely 
secular  and  Godless  system,  or  else  by  a  Protestant  compromise,  in 
which  Catholics  would  have  no  part  The  latter  is  just  what  has 
taken  place,  or,  rather,  been  attempted  in  the  bill  by  agreement,  a 
comprwnise  between  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists,  which  would 
have  left  Catholics  in  a  large  measure  out  in  the  oold,  and  which  all 
but  passed  into  law  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Nonconformists  set  on  foot  a  bitter  and  well  directed  cam- 
paign against  the  act  of  1902.  They  adopted  the  tactics  of  passive 
resistance  to  the  payment  of  rates  in  districts  where  the  sdiools 
continued  under  Anglican  control.  Well-known  leaders  among 
them,  such  as  Rev.  Dr.  QiflFord,  allowed  some  of  their  personal 
property  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  rather  than  pay  the  rates.  The 
great  Anglican  establishment  kept  slumbering  on  and  smiled  at  what 
it  considered  the  childish  waywardness  of  its  Nonconfmmist 
brethren.  But  the  latter  meant  business ;  they  had  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain.  Nearly  all  the  old  board  schools  were 
already  under  their  control ;  they  had  never  spent  any  money  them- 
selves to  erect  or  support  distinctive  schools  of  their  own,  and  they 
now  made  a  determined  onslaught  on  the  school  citadels  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  so  as  to  have  a  hand  in  the  whole  primary  system 
of  England.   To  add  zest  to  their  campaign,  they  raised  the  cry  of 
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"Rome  on  the  rates,"  claiming  that  Protestant  money  was  being 
spent  in  teadiing  Roman  doctrines,  but  ignoring  quite  convenientiy 
the  fact  that  the  rates  of  Catholics  were  being  spent  in  just  as  large 
proportion  to  support  Protestant  schools.  But  the  outcry  against 
Githcdics  was  only  intended  to  arouse  the  latent  bigotry  of  the 
English  masses ;  the  real  enemy  aimed  at  was  the  Anglican  Church 
and  its  vast  school  emoluments  and  patronage,,  from  whidi  the  Non- 
confonnists  were  practically  excluded. 

The  active,  well  organized  Nonconformist  campaign  had  for  result 
to  swell  the  tidal  wave  of  Liberalism  which  swept  over  England 
three  years  ago,  and  thereby  engage  the  new  government  to  make 
educational  reform,  agreeably  to  the  views  of  Nonconformists,  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  their  political  programme.  The  new  Prime 
Minister  put  at  the  head  of  the  educational  department  a  well-known 
litterateur  and  a  strong  Nonconformist,  Mr.  Birrell,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Bristol.  Catholics  had  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  new 
Minister  personally.  One  of  his  own  sons,  as  he  afterwards  declared 
in  Parliament,  was  at  the  time  attending  a  Catholic  school.  He 
showed  himself  kindly,  courteous  and  considerate,  and  he  was  avow- 
edly very  anxious  to  save  Catholics  from  harm  in  his  proposed 
educational  reform.  However,  when  his  bill  appeared  it  was  found 
that  Catholics  would  not  get  com{dete  separate  treatment,  and  that 
the  government's  design  to  bring  the  greatest  number  possible  of 
Anglican  schools  under  Nonconformist  influence  would  entail  the 
disappearance  of  Catholic  schools  in  many  districts.  Mr.  Birrell's 
bill  threw  open  the  schools  to  complete  public  control,  abolished 
religious  tests  for  teachers  and  introduced  into  every  ordinary  school 
a  colorless  religious  instruction  somewhat  in  the  lines  of  the  non- 
dogmatic  compromise  hitherto  in  vogue  under  the  name  of  Cowper- 
Temple  teaching,  so  called  after  the  two  chief  authors  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  act  of  1870.  The  fresh  proposal  for  undenomina- 
tional religion  was  dubbed  Birrdligion. 

Stout  opposition  to  the  new  education  bill  was  quickly  developed 
all  over  England  outside  Nonconformistdom.  The  Anglican  Church 
awoke  from  its  slumber  and  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  its  strong 
organization  and  its  powerful  influence.  Catholics  naturally  and 
necessarily  joined  hands  with  Anglicans  in  resisting  the  undenomina- 
tionalizing  tendencies  of  the  new  bill ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, in  his  speech  at  the  Catholic  Truth  Society's  meeting  at 
Birmingham,  in  1904,  and  at  Bradford  the  year  after,  clearly  stated 
that  whilst  Catholics  made  common  cause  with  Anglicans  at  the 
present  stage,  they  would  part  company  if  ever  the  day  came  (as, 
indeed,  it  has  since  come)  when  the  Church  of  England  would  adopt 
its  usual  course  of  broad  compromise  in  the  matter  of  religious 
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teaching.  Archbishop  Bourne  prepared  wisely  for  the  coming  strug- 
gle by  taking  into  his  counsels  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  and 
making  them  the  champions  of  the  cause  of  Catholic  education  in 
England.  How  faithful  they  have  proved  to  the  sacred  trust  con- 
fided to  them,  and  how  well  they  have  served  it  may  be  gathered 
frcMn  the  words  used  by  the  Archbishop  at  Bristol  last  month  at  the 
close  of  three  years'  almost  continuous  struggle:  "Our  thanks  are 
due  in  the  first  place  to  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  whose  position  has  been  one  of  extreme 
delicacy,  for  they  had  recently  received  a  special  consideration  from 
the  government  and  were  locJcing  justly  for  special  consideratic^i 
later  on  for  swne  of  their  national  aspirations.  They  have  acted  in 
union  with  the  Bishops,  and  their  action  has  been  marked  by 
courage,  eloquence  and  remarkable  Parliamentary  tact."  This  gen- 
erous meed  of  praise  has  been,  indeed,  ridily  deserved  by  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party.  Their  position  as  advocates  of  the  English 
Catholic  school  cause  has  been  all  along  "one  of  extreme  delicacy." 
After  long  years  of  very  harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  Conserva- 
tive government,  they  found  themselves  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Parliament  in  presence  of  a  strong  Liberal  government,  pledged  to 
redress  as  far  as  it  could  the  admitted  wrongs  of  Ireland.  Yet  at 
the  very  outset  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  sacrifice  national 
lor  Catholic  interests,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic  little  ones  of 
England  oppose  the  pet  educational  measures  of  their  Liberal  friends 
and  ally  themselves  for  the  nonce  with  their  hereditary  foes,  the 
English  Tories,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  It  looked  for  a  time 
as  if  the  old  evil  destiny  of  Ireland  were  come  back  again  to  dash 
from  her  parched  lips  the  cup  of  salvation.  But,  thank  God,  it  has 
not  proved  to  be  so,  owing  to  the  "courage,  eloquence  and  tact,"  as 
the  Archbishop  so  fitly  says,  of  the  Irish  members.  Their  position 
in  Parliament  was  never  stronger  than  it  is  to-day,  and  they  have 
secured  from  the  very  Minister  whose  English  educational  ambition 
they  had  thwarted  the  very  best  university  education  bill  which  a 
British  Government  could  be  expected  to  give  to  Ireland. 

But  the  situation  was  a  very  delicate  one,  especially  in  the  early 
days  of  the  new  Parliament.  The  present  writer  happened  to  be 
present  at  its  opening  as  well  as  at  the  principal  debates  on  Mr. 
Birrell's  education  bill.  Few  scenes  could  be  more  impressive  than 
that  of  the  opening  night,  when  a  full  house  hung  sympathetically 
on  the  lips  of  the  Irish  leader  as  he  exposed  in  eloquent  yet  moderate 
terms  the  distressful  state  of  Ireland,  the  causes  that  had  brought  it 
about  and  the  radical  remedies  that  were  needed.  A  like  sympathy 
was  shown,  some  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  Irish  spokesmen  for 
the  English  Catholic  sdiools  showed  that,  whilst  they  had  no  concern 
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with  the  fight  between  the  Nonconformists  and  the  Church  of  Eng< 
land,  diey  did  find  themselres  reluctantly  forced  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posed measure  unless  they  receired  guarantees  that  the  Cathdic 
sdiools  would  be  left  untouched.  They  showed  that  whilst  the 
contemplated  religious  instruction  might  be  all  right  for  Protestants, 
it  was  rank  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  and  they  would  have 
n<Mie  of  it  They  set  forth  in  glowing  terms  the  sacrifices  which 
Catholics  in  England  had  made  for  their  churches  and  schools. 
Tears  came  to  many  eyes  as  the  leader  of  the  Irish  in  England 
described  the  causes  that  had  brought  so  many  Irish  poor  to  its 
shores,  and  the  heroism  with  which  the  fugitives  from  famine  built 
up  schools  for  their  children  without  any  State  aid  in  the  very 
centres  of  British  opulence. 

It  became  clear,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  Parliament,  that  the 
majority  recognized  the  special  position  and  the  special  claims  of 
Catholics,  and  the  government  strove  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
hardships  which  the  new  bill  would  inflict  on  certain  number  of 
Catholic  schools.  But  the  Anglicans  protested  against  separate 
treatment  for  Catholics,  and  it  was  found  in  the  end  impracticable 
to  satisfy  just  Catholic  claims  without  leaving  the  vast  bulk  of 
Churdi  of  England  schools  intact,  and  thereby  dissatisfying  the 
Nonconformists.  Indeed,  this  has  been  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
during  the  entire  cxmflict,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  deadlock 
which  still  obtains.  There  was  no  denial  then,  nor  has  there  been 
since,  of  the  exceptional  position  and  claims  of  Cadiolics,  but  the 
majority  in  Parliament  refused  to  recognize  any  right  in  the  Church 
of  England  to  daim  exceptional  treatment  in  a  national  system. 
Brilliant  speakers  and  writers,  such  as  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  drove 
home  the  argument  that  the  Anglican  Church,  having  been  estab- 
lished by  English  law,  was  subject  in  every  particular  to  Parliament. 
But  Anglicanism  was  backed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Peers 
killed  the  Nonconformist  educational  offspring. 

When  Mr.  Birrell  retired  from  the  Education  Office  to  the  no  less 
difficult  but,  as  events  have  proved,  more  fruitful  field  of  the  Irish 
Secretaryship,  his  successor  in  office,  Mr.  McKenna,  tried  his  hand 
twice  at  educational  bills,  which  met  with  much  stiffer  opposition 
and  ended  in  a  still  more  ignominious  failure.  Its  author  had  soon 
to  be  relegated  to  another  sphere  of  labor. 

Finally  the  government,  grown  tired  of  its  repeated  failtire  to 
carry  through  its  educational  projects,  confided  to  the  new  Minister 
of  Education,  Mr.  Rundman,  the  task  of  arriving  at  some  compro- 
mise between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Nonconformists. 
Accordingly  negotiations  were  opened  last  summer  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.    His  Grace  naturally  yielded  to  the  overtures 
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made  with  a  view  to  cxmiprotnise.  For  he  is  the  official  ecdesiastical 
head  of  a  Churdi  which  was  founded  on  compromise  and  whidi 
boasts  of  die  broadly  comprehensive  spirit  which  makes  membership 
of  it  possible  for  the  Low  Churchman  of  little  or  no  faith  as  wdl 
as  for  the  High  Churchman,  whose  beliefs  and  practices  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Catholics.  Dr.  Davidson  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise whereby  the  Anglican  Church  would  turn  over  its  schools 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be  managed  and  taught  like  all  other 
board  schools.  The  Church  of  England  was  to  receive  in  return 
what  was  called  "the  right  of  entry" — that  is,  the  right  to  have 
religious  teachers  of  its  own  enter  every  schocd  twice  a  week  and 
teach  its  tenets  to  the  pupils  whose  parents  did  not  object  Those 
same  pupils  were  to  be  taught  Cowper-Templeism  three  other  days 
of  the  week.  Moreover,  sudi  sdiools  as  did  not  wish  to  accept  this 
arrangement  would  be  free  to  contract  out  of  the  system,  but  they 
would  receive  a  very  diminished  and  unequal  grant  in  aid  from 
imperial  funds.  This  "contracting  out"  clause  was  intended  by  the 
government  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  Catholics,  who  it  was  well 
known  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  compromise  regarding 
religfious  instruction.  And  had  the  sum  offered  to  contracting  out 
schools  been  sufficient  to  meet  their  just  requirements.  Catholics 
would  have  raised  no  objection  to  the  bill.  But  the  sums  (M-oposed 
were  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  acceptance  of  them  would  have 
entailed  a  loss  to  the  Catholic  body  of  about  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
or,  as  it  was  put,  a  simi  equal  to  the  building  of  a  new  Westminster 
Cathedral  each  year.  The  object  of  the  government  in  keeping 
down  the  amount  to  be  given  to  contracting  out  schools  was  not  so 
much  to  penalize  Catholics  as  to  force  the  High  Church  schools  to 
come  under  the  national'  system. 

Here  again  was  the  old  difficulty  to  do  justice  to  Cathcdics  without 
at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  High  Anglicans  to  keep  out  of  the 
national  undenominational  system.  And  it  was  on  this  rock  that  the 
bill  was  wrecked  and  abandoned.  Catholics  could  not  accept  the 
financial  terms  offered,  because  they  were  inadequate  to  keep  up  the. 
schools  to  the  same  standard  of  efficiency  which  was  to  be  required 
of  them  as  of  the  richly  provided  rate  aided  schools,  and  a  far  larger 
number  of  High  Anglican  schools  than  was  expected  wanted  to 
contract  out  and  insisted  on  better  facilities  for  so  doing.  This  was 
precisely  what  the  government  did  not  wish  to  countenance,  and  in 
face  of  the  Anglican  opposition,  which  was  backed  by  a  majority  of 
the  laity  and  clergy,  though  not  of  the  Bishops,  the  bill  by  (sup- 
posed) agreement  was  abandoned.  The  coup  de  grace  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Representative  Church  Council  held  on  December  3.  At 
this  meeting  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  a  strong  apologia 
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for  his  action  in  striving  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  which  he  thought 
would  be  on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  Church  of  England.  He 
pointed  out  that  within  the  past  three  years  550  Anglican  schools 
had  been  dosed,  and  that  at  this  rate  there  would  soon  be  very  few 
Church  schools  left  The  new  bill  gave  them  the  liberty  which  they 
did  not  now  possess  to  follow  their  children  into  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  and  instruct  them  there  twice  a  week.  The  Bishops 
present,  the  official  heads  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  nearly  all 
on  the  side  of  the  Archbishop  for  ccxnpromise,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  the  clergy  and  laity  would  have  none  of  it. 
A  strongly  worded  motion  against  it  was  presented  by  Sir  Alfred 
Cripps  and  ably  supported  by  the  chief  leaders  of  the  High  Church 
party.  They  showed  that  the  proposed  bill  endowed  forever  the 
colorless  religion  known  as  Cbwper-Templeism ;  that  the  rig^t  of 
entry  for  Anglicans  would  become  in  course  of  time  a  dead  letter ; 
that  the  consciences  of  large  bodies  of  churchmen  were  aggrieved 
by  the  proposed  compromise.  The  mover  of  this  resolution  scored 
severely  the  apathy  of  the  prelates,  which,  he  maintained,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  woful  squeezing  out  of  Church  schools  now  taking 
place  all  over  the  country.  This  motion  was  finally  voted  on,  with 
the  result  that  the  Bishops  were  18  to  3  against  it;  the  dergy  were 
73  to  35  for  it,  and  so  were  the  laity  in  the  proportion  of  1 13  to  46. 
And  although  the  resolution  was  declared  lost  because  it  did  not 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  three  houses,  the  discussion  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  government  to  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury did  not  represent  an  agreed  or  united  Church  of  England  in 
the  negotiations.  This  discovery,  together  with  the  united  and  per- 
sistent opposition  of  Catholics,  voiced  by  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster and  his  colleagfues  and  supported  by  the  united  "courage, 
eloquence  and  tact"  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  caused  the 
government  to  abandon  their  fourth  attempt  to  settle  the  question  of 
control  of  the  elementary  schools  of  England.  There  the  matter 
rests  for  the  present — that  is,  in  the  condition  in  which  the  bill  of 
1902  placed  it.  But  the  end  is  not  yet  It  is  certain  that  fresh 
l^slation  will  be  attempted  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  English 
parties  in  the  near  future.  For  this  Catholics  must  keep  themselves 
prepared,  and  the  very  best  preparation  for  the  struggles  of  the 
future  will  be  the  taking  to  heart  the  lessons  of  the  past  four  years. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  lessons  is  the  value  of  union 
and  organization.  The  Nonconformists  owed  their  initial  success 
in  campaign  to  the  active,  well  organized  onset  they  made  on  Angli- 
can supremacy.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Catholics  to  display  in  the 
course  of  the  long  conflict  an  absolute  unity  of  purpose,  an  uncom- 
promising adherence  to  prindple  and  an  organized  resistance  to 
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injustice  which  arrested  the  uplifted  arm  of  one  of  the  strongest 
governments  of  modem  times.  The  union  of  Catholics  was,  of 
course,  organic.  Catholic  religious  instruction  given  by  Catholic 
teachers  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  Catholic  schools,  so  that  in  this  respect 
there  was  no  room  for  divergence  of  opinion  among  Catholics.  But 
it  was  in  the  plan  adopted  to  keep  this  unity  of  purpose  well  before 
the  public  and  make  it  effective  that  the  leaders  in  the  educational 
campaign  deserved  most  credit.  Whilst  Lancashire  and  the  North 
took,  as  usual,  the  leading  part  in  the  getting  up  public  demonstra- 
tions to  proclaim  and  insist  on  Catholic  rights,  it  fell  to  Archbishop 
Bourne  to  watch  the  more  silent  but  far  more  important  battle- 
ground within  Parliament.  He  wisely  saw  that  it  was  there  the 
most  practical  work  was  to  be  done.  We  have  already  mentioned 
how  His  Grace  took  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  into  his  counsel 
and  made  them  the  diampions  of  the  English  Catholic  cause.  The 
result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  and  it  affords  a  valuable 
lesson  in  the  right  and  proper  use  of  an  intelligent  body  of  laymen 
by  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  late  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  say 
that  if  you  trust  a  man  you  should  trust  him  fully.  The  same 
applies  to  groups  of  men.  Archbishop  Bourne  not  only  confided  the 
Catholic  cause  to  the  Irish  members,  but  he  showed  them  marks  of 
the  fullest  confidence.  He  gave  them  a  free  hand  and  left  them  the 
arbitrers  of  the  best  tactics  to  be  adopted  as  occasion  arose. 

Another  very  important  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  the  educational 
fight  in  England  is  the  futility  of  compromise,  especially  on  matters 
of  principle,  and  the  fatal  weakness  of  those  who  have  recourse  to  it 
Cardinal  Newman  has  told  us  in  his  "Apolog^"  that  the  results  of 
the  compromise  which  he  made  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
Oxford  in  connection  with  Tract  90  led  him  to  hate  compromises 
ever  afterwards.  Compromises  on  matters  of  faith  or  of  religious 
principle  are  fatal.  Yet  all  heretical  forms  of  religion  are  neces- 
sarily prone  to  compromising.  For  they  possess  no  firm  beliefs; 
they  are  never  sure  of  their  ground,  and  every  wind  or  view  shakes 
them.  Such  systems  of  religion,  being  founded  on  private  judg- 
ment, must  compromise  with  the  world  or  disappear,  and  they  know 
it.  It  was,  therefore,  nothing  out  of  the  way  for  the  official  head 
of  the  Anglican  Church  to  enter  on  the  road  of  compromise,  even 
in  the  matter  of  the  religious  teaching  of  his  Church's  children.  But 
there  is  in  the  Church  of  England  a  very  considerable  body  of  able 
men  and  sincere  Christians,  who  belong  to  the  soul,  though  not  to 
the  body  of  the  Catholic  Church.  These  men  loudly  protested 
against  the  idea  of  compromise  in  matters  of  religious  principle. 
Their  views  have  found  expression  in  what  is  considered  the  ablest 
review  of  England,  the  Saturday  Review,  to  which,  by  the  way. 
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Catholics  are  much  beholden  for  its  noble  advocacy  of  Pius  X.'s 
French  policy.  That  journal  had  three  articles  on  the  comprwnise 
bill,  in  each  of  which  the  illusion  and  sin  of  the  proposed  ccunpromise 
was  set  forth,  and  the  Tery  eminent  ecclesiastic  who  fathered  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  handled  without  gloves  as 
unfaithful  to  his  trust.  In  the  third  of  these  articles,  entitled  "The 
Fate  of  the  Compromise,"  the  following  expressions  occur:  "Cash 
stuck  where  principle  was  swallowed.  .  .  .  The  Archbishop 
wanted  a  little  more,  the  government  a  little  less.  .  .  .  The  sub- 
ject of  their  haggling  and  huxtering  being  the  religious  faith  of  the 
majority  of  the  children  of  England,  we  do  not  find  all  this  a  very 
seemly  business.  Caviare  as  it  might  be  to  the  Gallios  who  make 
up  the  Settlement  Committee,  we  had  much  rather  this  contention 
were  about  some  'obstinate  questionings  of  sense  and  outward 
things.'  It  would  better  become  a  high  steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.  .  .  .  Confidence  in  the  Bishops  is  more  than  shaken.  .  .  . 
We  can  understand  convinced  opposition,  but  the  middle  course,  to 
profess — we  will  not  be  offensive,  we  will  say  to  have — strong  prin- 
ciples and  to  strive  strenuously  only  to  minimize  their  force — ^this  is 
a  position  a  plain  man  cannot  understand ;  it  requires  an  Archbishop 
or  at  least  a  Bishop  to  do  that."  The  writer  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  "the  Roman  Catholics  everywhere  were  active  and  solid 
against  it  (the  comprwnise  bill)."  (Saturday  Review,  5  December, 
1908.) 

The  acceptance  of  compromise  by  the  official  heads  of  the 
Anglican  Church  has  set  in  strong  relief  the  uncompromising  attitude 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded. 
Nothing  could  have  put  in  more  marked  contrast  the  unity  and 
tinchangeableness  of  faith  and  the  unstable  quicksands,  the  shifting 
beliefs  and  opinions  of  heresy.  The  conflict  has  thus  been,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  faith  and  prindple,  a  distinct  gain  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England.  There  is  no  longer  any  logical  position  outside 
her  fold  for  the  large  and  very  influential  body  of  High  Anglicans 
who  are  in  revolt  against  the  omipromising  spirit  of  their  own 
Church  leaders.  The  heroic  stand  made  by  Catholics,  notwithstand- 
ing the  paucity  of  their  numbers  and  the  slendemess  of  their 
resources,  must  open  their  eyes  to  the  one  way  of  truth  and  life.  It 
certainly  has  opened  the  eyes  of  numbers  of  thinking  men,  and  it  is 
morally  certain  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  the  bigoted  cry,  "Rome 
on  the  rates."  Catholics  have  vindicated  for  themselves  a  position 
in  the  education  question,  the  justice  of  which  has  had  to  be  admitted 
and  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

A  further  lesscm  which  stands  out  clear  from  amid  all  this  war 
for  the  control  of  the  elementary  schools  of  England  is  that  the  vast 
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majority  of  the  people  of  that  country  insist  on  having  religion  of 
some  kind  taught  to  their  children.  They  will  have  none  of  the 
secular  or  Godless  schools  such  as  prevail  in  certain  other  countries. 
This  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  for,  although  the  rdigious 
instruction  known  by  the  name  of  Cowper-Templeism  is  very  meagre 
and  uncertain,  yet  the  principle  of  uniting  secular  and  rdigious 
education  is  sound  and  supplies  to  Catholics  one  of  their  strongest 
arguments.  It  is  certain  that  it  would  fare  ill  with  Cathc^ic  sdiools 
in  England  if  ever  the  day  came  when  the  public  elementary  sdiools 
would  be  conducted  on  secular  lines.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  such 
conditions  Catholic  schools  would  have  to  shift  for  themsdves.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  what  Catholics  are  doing  in  Australia  and  in  our 
own  country.  But  the  circumstances  are  very  different  in  this 
sense — ^that,  whereas,  American  and  Australian  Cathdics  can  and 
do  support  their  own  school  system,  English  Catholics  are  too  few 
and  too  poor  to  do  so.  The  result  of  secularism  in  England  would 
be  for  the  poorer  Cathcdics  dther  inferior  education  or  loss  of  faith 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  British  statesmanship  that  it  recognizes  the 
exceptional  position  of  Catholics,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  way  will 
yet  be  found  whereby  Catholics  and  all  others  who  desire  positive 
denominational  teaching  for  their  children  will  be  able  to  secure  it 
within  a  national  system.  In  other  words,  Pandenominationalism, 
as  it  is  called,  under  public  control  bids  fair  to  be  the  diaracter  of 
the  English  elementary  education  of  the  future. 

These  reflections  on  the  origin,  history  and  issue  of  the  great 
school  fight  in  England  supply  additional  grounds  for  certain  valu- 
able conclusions  for  ourselves  here  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
of  these,  to  which  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  long  since 
wedded,  is  the  necessity  of  rdigious  training  in  the  schools.  We 
have  seen  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  English  people  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  are  agreed  on  this  point.  This  unanimity  oa  the 
part  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  modern  nations  gfives 
increased  force  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  it  is 
very  injurious  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  to  spend 
so  much  treasure  on  Godless  education,  which  is  so  frequently 
diverted  to  ends  that  are  subversive  of  the  very  life  of  the  Republic. 
It  has  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
denominational  education  here  are  far  greater  than  in  England. 
There  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our  population  indifferent  or 
even  hostile  to  religion  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  the  Jews,  who  are 
growing  so  numerous  and  influential,  don't  keep  up  separate  schools 
here,  as  they  do  in  England,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  suffident 
specific  belief  left  in  them  to  care  to  do  so.  The  hordes  of  the 
children  of  their  poorer  immigrants  are  receiving  free  education  at 
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the  expense  of  the  State  in  far  higher  proportion  than  the  children 
of  other  immigrants,  who,  being  for  the  most  part  Catholics,  support 
their  own  schools.  Indeed,  only  Catholics  and  the  relatively  small 
bodies  of  Lutherans  and  Episcopalians  give  any  proof  that  they  have 
sufficient  regard  for  the  tenets  of  their  religion  to  support  at  their 
own  expense  schools  where  they  will  be  properly  inculcated.  Strong 
religious  faith  is  thus  heavily  mulcted,  and  the  standard  of  education 
is  thereby  lowered  throughout  the  land.  Will  the  United  States 
awaken  to  the  deplorable  deficiencies  of  Godless  education  in  the 
primary  schools  and  discover  a  just  and  adequate  remedy?  There 
don't  seem  to  be  many  grounds  for  an  affirmative  answer  just  yet. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  would  be  a  united  demand  for  religious 
education  of  some  kind  in  the  public  schools.  This  would  pave  the 
way  to  the  recognition  of  religion  as  an  integral  part  of  education, 
and  once  this  was  settled  in  the  public  mind,  there  would  be  less 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  claims  of  denominational  schools  in 
harmony  with  the  beliefs  of  parents.  However  this  may  be  in  the 
future,  Catholics  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  they  have  the  liberty 
and  the  means,  even  though  through  great  sacrifice,  to  uphold  their 
own  distinctive  schools  and  make  them  the  equals  in  secular  training 
with  the  pampered  secular  schools  of  the  State,  whilst  they  are  at 
the  same  time  the  nurseries  of  Catholic  faith  and  morality. 

John  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp. 

ComwellB,  Pa. 


NEWEST  PHASES  OF  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

^  ^  OUTE  to  Constantinople."  Such  was  the  inscription  upon 
a  triumphal  arch  on  the  road  followed  by  Catherine  II. 
of  Russia  when,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  she  invaded  the  Crimea.  Russia  has  never  since  lost  sight 
of  the  "Route  to  Constantinople,"  and  we  may  be  sure  that  with 
characteristic  tenacity  she  will  keep  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it  Hence 
Russia  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
"Eastern  Question." 

It  was  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  who,  perhaps,  best  formulated  the 
Question.  In  the  spring  of  1787  he  visited  Catherine  in  her  camp 
on  the  Black  Sea  to  conclude  a  secret  alliance  with  her.  She  then 
proposed  to  him  to  partition  the  Ottoman  dominions  and  to  restore 
the  Greek  empire  of  Constantinople.  "But  what  shall  we  do  with 
Gmstantinople?"   In  this  question,  put  by  the  Austrian  to  the 
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Russian,  lies  the  essence  of  the  Eastern  question.  Decide  what  is 
to  be  done  with  Gmstantinople  and  you  have  solved  it.  We  know 
that  Russia  wants  Constantinople,  but  for  very  good  reasons  of  state 
the  great  powers,  and  notably  England,  do  not  wish  her  to  have  it 
Since  1566  Russia  and  Turkey  have  been  in  conflict  at  least  ten 
times,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  Danubian  principalities  were  the 
occasion  of  the  last  war,  and  they  may  at  any  time  cause  a  con- 
flagration again. 

Strange  had  been  the  vicissitudes  of  these  remarkable  peoples. 
Roumania,  now  divided  into  Wallachia,  Moldavia  and  Transylvania, 
in  ancient  times  the  hcwne  of  the  Gete,  among  whom  Ovid  had 
languished  in  exile,  became  in  the  second  century  a  Roman  province, 
in  which  Trajan  established  his  legions.  Trajan's  memory  lives  in 
the  land  to-day,  while  in  tradition,  language  and  race  the  stamp  that 
Rome  impressed  upon  it  is  still  visible.  Goths,  Huns,  Slavs  and 
Bulgars  succeeded  or  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  when  the 
*aves  of  foreign  invasion  had  rolled  back  we  find  the  country  occu- 
pied by  Slavs  on  the  plains,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Roman 
colonists  in  the  mountains.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  principali- 
ties of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  established.  Turkish  power 
gradually  increased  within  these  districts,  and  by  the  seventeenth 
century  Roumania  had  become  a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  were  Thracians  and  Illyrians, 
both  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.  The  Roumunea  are  the  Roman- 
ized descendants  of  the  former,  while  the  Albanians  are  all  that  is 
left  of  the  latter.  The  country  became  a  Roman  province  in  29 
B.  C,  with  the  name  of  Moesia.  By  the  fifth  century  of  our  era 
Slavs  had  scattered  over  the  province,  but  in  course  of  time  the 
Bulgars,  who  have  bequeathed  their  name  to  the  country,  became  the 
ruling  power.  They  were,  however,  swallowed  up  by  the  Slavic 
population,  so  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria,  taken  col- 
lectively, may  be  regarded  as  Slavs.  Bulgaria  retained  its  inde- 
pendence until,  about  the  tenth  century,  it  became  incorporated  into 
the  Byzantine  empire.  A  second  Bulgarian  empire  lasted  from  1185 
to  1398,  when  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks. 

Servia  seems  to  have  been  originally  settled  by  Slavs,  but  it  does 
not  come  into  the  full  light  of  history  until  about  the  twelfth  century. 
Its  independence  lasted  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  when  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Montenegro,  originally  a  part  of  Illyria,  belonged  for  some  time 
to  Servia  until,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  became 
Independent,  a  position  it  has  practically  occupied  to  the  present. 

Albania,  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  the  g^eat  "Scanderb^,"  is 
nominally  subject  to  the  Porte,  but  the  wild  mountain  tribes  are 
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practically  independent  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  like  Macedonia, 
were  until  a  recent  date  subject  to  Turkey. 

The  fact  that  these  countries  were  inhabited  by  a  kindred  race 
with  kindred  languages  could  not  fail  at  an  early  period  to  draw 
the  attention  of  that  rising  Slavic  State  to  the  east  of  Europe,  so  near 
to  them  geographically  as  well  as  ethnologically.  Russian  interfer- 
ence in  the  Balkans  dates  back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  oppressed  by  the  Turks,  naturally  turned  to  Russia 
for  protection,  a  boon  for  which  Russia  claimed  some  compensation 
in  the  form  of  an  allegiance.  An  understanding  was  not  reached 
imtil  171 1,  when  an  alliance  was  entered  into,  but  in  the  end  the 
Ottoman  arms  prevailed.  However,  there  had  been  an  entering 
wedge.  G>nstantinople  loomed  up  as  a  prize  to  be  coveted,  the 
dream  of  Pan-Slavism  began,  and  the  Eastern  Question  had 
assumed  definite  shape.  Russian  agents  were  hereafter  to  be  active 
in  the  field.  The  peace  of  Kutchuk-Kainardji  in  1774  gave  Russia 
an  intercessory  power  with  Turkey  in  the  affairs  of  Roumania,  and 
made  her  a  powerful  factor  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  while  her 
active  interest  in  the  other  Danubian  principalities  went  on  apace. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  after  the  Crimean  war,  came  to  modify  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  and  pave  the  way  for  future  developments. 
The  two  principalities  of  Roumania  became  autonomous  as  far  as 
tlieir  internal  administration  was  concerned,  although  they  remained 
subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  The  Russian  protectorate 
ceased,  and  they  were  placed  under  that  of  the  contracting  powers 
generally.  Servia,  too,  remained  subject  to  Constantinople,  but 
under  the  united  guarantee  of  the  powers. 

Affairs  continued  more  or  less  in  this  condition,  until  the  war  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  1877.  The  spark  was  struck  by  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  which,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  witnessed  a  rising 
of  the  Slavonian  population  against  the  Turks.  A  year  later,  Servia 
and  Montenegro  came  to  their  aid  and  declared  war  against  Turkey. 
The  Servian  troops  were  under  command  of  the  Russian  general 
Tchernaief,  who  had  volunteered  his  services.  When  Servia  was 
about  to  get  the  worst  of  it,  Russia  intervened,  demanding  from  the 
Turks  a  cessation  of  further  hostilities  against  her.  The  result  was 
an  armistice  of  two  months. 

In  the  meantime,  Bulgaria  had  been  in  the  throes  of  a  frightful 
agitation.  The  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  sent  its 
echoes  over  that  land,  and  the  inhabitants,  anticipating  a  general 
massacre  of  Christians,  began  to  organize  a  revolt.  It  was  not  a 
success,  and  the  terrible  Bulgarian  massacres  followed.  About 
fifteen  thousand  people  were  put  to  death  in  the  district  of  Philippo- 
polis  alone,  and  fifty-eight  villages  and  five  monasteries  were 
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destro}'ed.  It  was  this  massacre  that  had  decided  the  declaration  of 
war  by  Servia.  In  1877  Russia  entered  into  the  conflict  most  suc- 
cessfully. After  the  fall  of  Plevna  her  armies  crossed  the  Balkans, 
captured  Adrianople  and  the  dream  of  Catherine  II.  was  about  to 
become  a  reality.  But  at  the  moment  of  victory  her  further  advance 
was  blocked  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  signed  on  March  3,  1878. 
Now  followed  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  which  reconstructed  the 
Danubian  principalities  and  added  another  phase  to  the  Eastern 
Question. 

In  the  recent  complications  Roumania  had  sided  with  Russia,  and 
on  May  14,  1877,  she  proclaimed  herself  independent.  Russia  was 
disappointed  that  the  Balkan  States,  for  whose  sake  she,  ostensibly 
at  least,  had  gone  to  war,  did  not,  with  the  exception  of  Montenegro, 
I»t)claim  themselves  her  vassals. 

Roumania  had  thus  taken  the  law  into  her  own  hands,  although 
the  powers  did  not  recognize  her  independence  until  1880.  In  188 1 
both  chambers  voted  to  elevate  the  country  to  the  rank  of  a  king- 
dom, and  the  powers  soon  granted  them  recognition.  Prince 
Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  who  had  ruled  as  Prince  since 
1866,  was  crowned  King  at  Bucharest.  The  husband  of  Carmen 
Sylva,  who  had  been  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied,  was  very  popular 
with  his  adopted  country,  and  he  managed  to  conciliate  his  powerful 
neighbors,  Austria  and  Russia,  relations  with  which  had  been 
strained  for  some  time. 

At  the  Congress  of  Berlin  Bulgaria  was  divided  into  three  portions 
— Bulgaria  proper,  which  was  constituted  an  autoncmious  princi- 
pality, under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  with  a  Christian  govern- 
ment and  a  national  militia ;  the  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  Sultan,  and  Macedonia,  with  part  of  the 
Vilayet  of  Adrianople,  which  remained  under  Turkish  administration. 

Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  was  elected  first  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia in  1879.  During  his  reign,  which  lasted  about  six  years. 
Eastern  Roumelia  was  annexed  and  a  successful  war  was  waged 
against  Servia.  After  his  abdication,  Bulgaria  continued  its 
autonomous  existence,  and  chose  another  Prince  in  the  person  of 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Ferdinand  I. 

The  independence  of  Servia  was  also  recognized  by  the  powers, 
and  in  1882  Prince  Milan  assumed,  with  their  assent,  the  title  of 
King. 

The  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herz^ovina,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Sandj^  of  Novibazar,  were  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Montenegro  was  declared  independent.  The 
Danubian  principalities  were  thus  placed  upon  an  entirely  new 
footing. 
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Servia  now  became  the  principal  theatre  of  the  rivalry  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  The  King  inclined  to  Austria,  while  Queen 
Natalie  and  the  people  sided  with  Russia.  The  unpopularity  of  the 
King  increased  by  his  divorce  from  the  Queen,  and,  finally,  tired 
of  his  position,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Alexander,  in  1889. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  two  families  had  competed 
for  supremacy  in  Servia.  The  one  was  descended  from  Kara 
George,  the  terrible  old  hero  who  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  for  a  time  delivered  his  country  from  the  Turks. 
George  Petrovich, sumamed  Kara  (the  Black),*  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est figure  in  Servian  history.  He  was  foully  murdered  by  his  rival, 
Milosh  Obrenovich,  who,  in  181 5,  had  once  more  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Servia.  Two  years  later  Milosh  became  hereditary 
Prince,  and  he  remained  in  this  position  until  1839,  when  a  revolution 
put  his  son  Michael  on  the  throne.  In  1842  Michael  was  himself 
driven  out  and  Alexander,  the  son  of  old  Kara  George,  was  pro- 
claimed Prince.  He  held  the  throne  until  1858,  when  he  was 
deposed  and  the  family  of  the  Obrenovich  once  more  ascended  it 
in  the  person  of  old  Milosh,  who  in  i860,  when  he  died,  was  ag^in 
succeeded  by  his  son  Michael.  Eight  years  later  Michael  was  mur- 
dered in  the  garden  of  his  Belgrade  palace  and  his  cousin,  Milan, 
followed  him  on  the  throne,  the  same  under  whom  Servia  became  a 
kingdom.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  this  tragic  history  of 
rivalry  between  two  families,  with  its  concomitant  revolution  and 
bloodshed,  should  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  not  to  some 
obscure  period  of  the  barbarous  past;  and  yet  the  tragedy  was  not 
at  an  end. 

Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Milan,  married  in  1900 
Madame  Draga  Maschin,  a  former  lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  Natalie. 
This  marriage  was  most  unpopular,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife 
over  the  King  rendered  it  still  more  so.  All  this  resulted  in  a 
military  conspiracy,  and  on  June  ii,  1903,  Alexander  and  Draga 
were  brutally  murdered  in  the  palace  of  Belg^'ade.  This  assassina- 
tion once  more  placed  the  Karageorgevich  family  on  the  throne  in 
the  person  of  King  Peter,  who,  in  course  of  time,  was  recognized 
by  the  powers. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  Turkey,  for  while  the  princi- 
palities and  kingdoms  on  the  north  were  passing  through  the  various 
phases  of  revolution,  war  and  diplomacy,  undercurrents  were  at 
work  which  were  destined  to  revolutionize  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
which  may  settle  the  Eastern  Question  unless  a  reaction  set  in. 

It  would  appear  that  from  the  earliest  times  despotism  was  the 
favorite  form  of  government  in  the  Orient,  a  consequence  perhaps 

1  In  Turkish. 
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in  the  unchangeable  East  of  the  patriarchal  system.  Yet  the  Koran 
does  not  seem  to  have  especially  favored  it  Writing  of  Islam, 
Vambery  says  that  "there  is  no  other  religion  so  democratic  in 
character,  nor  has  the  sovereign  power  ever  been  drctmiscribed  to 
the  same  extent  as  by  the  maxims  of  the  teaching  of  Mohammed." 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Koran  is  opposed  to  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Saracen  race  flourished  in  the  East 
and  in  Spain  by  its  intellectual  attainments,  and  before  the  great 
mediaeval  universities  had  arisen,  Baghdad  and  Cordova  were  intel- 
lectual centres. 

It  may  probably  be  affirmed  with  greater  truth,  that  the  want  of 
progress  in  the  Ottoman  empire  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  character 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  rather  than  to  the  teachings  of  the  religion 
they  profess.  Still,  there  have  not  been  wanting  occasional  efforts 
at  reform  among  them,  and  there  have  been  times  of  great  pros  - 
perity. Under  Suleiman  the  First  education  was  prtmioted,  and  the 
fine  arts  as  well  as  literature  flourished.  With  the  death  of  this 
Prince,  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire  began. 

Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Koprili,  Grand  Viziers  under 
several  Sultans,  introduced  a  series  of  reforms  whidi  were  not 
destined  to  last.  However,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  contact 
with  European  civilization  began  to  tell  on  the  character  of  the 
Ottoman  people,  who  gradually  became  more  humane,  while  the 
printing  press  contributed  its  share  toward  the  cultivation  of  more 
civilized  principles.  But  the  progress  made  was  slow,  and  when, 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Selim  III.  endeavored  to 
inaugurate  an  era  of  reform  and  to  learn  what  he  could  from  the 
French  monarchy,  then  tottering  to  its  ruin,  he  forfeited  his  throne 
and  his  life.  His  nephew  and  successor,  Mahmud  II.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1808,  was  more  successful.  He  annihilated  at  one 
blow  the  power  of  the  janizaries  and  established  the  nizami  djedid, 
or  regular  army.  His  greatest  obstacle  lay  in  the  people,  whose 
contempt  for  the  giaours  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  induced 
to  accept  Western  civilization  as  a  model,  while  they  regarded  the 
Koran  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge.  One  cannot  help  admiring 
Mahmud,  who,  convinced  that  European  civilization  was  superior 
to  the  Asiatic  of  his  own  dominions,  pursued  a  steady  course,  with 
little  or  no  encouragement  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  inntmierable. 
Yet,  for  various  reasons,  his  life  work  seemed  a  failure,  although  the 
effendi  class  was  more  and  more  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Western  civilization,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  impulse  given  by  Selim 
III.  and  followed  by  Mahmud  II.  The  latter's  successor,  Abdul- 
Mejid,  preferred  the  seclusion  and  pleasures  of  the  palace  of  Dolma 
Baghtch^  to  the  cares  of  state,  which  he  left  to  others.  Fortunately 
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there  were  then  some  remarkable  statesmen  in  Turkey,  such  as 
Reshid  Pasha,  and  others  who  owed  their  ability  to  the  influence  of 
the  Western  civilization  which  had  been  invading  G>nstantinople. 
The  reforms  they  succeeded  in  introducing  were,  however,  more 
apparent  than  real,  while  the  true  Turkey  beneath  the  surface 
remained  intensely  Oriental.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  befell 
the  country  at  this  period  was  the  facility  with  which  it  obtained 
large  European  loans,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  money  waa 
squandered  on  luxuries,  the  jewels  for  the  ladies  of  the  harem  alone 
having  cost  millions.  This  reckless  expenditure  of  money,  without 
any  real  advantage  to  the  country,  sank  Turkey  into  an  enormous 
debt,  and  naturally  tended  to  place  it  at  the  mercy  of  its  creditors. 
Abdul-Asiz,  brother  and  successor  of  Abdul-Mejid,  instead  of 
remedying  the  evil,  continued  the  expenditure  on  his  useless  build- 
ings. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Abdul-Mejid  that  society  in  Constantinople, 
by  this  time  fully  under  European  influence,  began  to  dream  of 
liberty  and  a  constitution,  while  in  foreign  countries  a  revolutionary 
propaganda  began.  Under  the  present  Sultan,  Abdul-Hamid,  gov- 
ernment assumed  the  most  personal,  autocratic  and  absolutist  form, 
while  the  country  at  large  tottered  to  its  ruin,  the  navy  went  to 
pieces  and  the  army  suffered.  Corruption  and  peculation  spread 
over  the  empire,  and  Turkey  became  a  byword  for  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  education  has  greatly  increased,  the  beautiful 
Turkish  language  has  improved  and  the  literature  of  other  European 
countries  has  greatly  enriched  it.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
government,  the  country  has  become  more  and  more  imbued  with  the 
civilization  of  the  West.  Vambery  writes:  "Nothing  would  be 
simpler  than  to  force  the  Sultan  to  introduce  reforms  by  a  joint  fiat 
from  the  powers."*  What  the  powers  have  failed  to  accomplish 
the  party  of  Young  Turkey  has  finally  effected. 

The  fact,  however,  that  Abdul-Hamid  was  able  to  carry  the  ship 
of  state  with  comparative  safety  through  the  long  period  of  his  reign, 
argues  well  for  his  personal  ability,  which,  I  think,  even  his  worst 
enemies  will  concede.  Although  Turkey  has  groaned  under  his 
despotism,  yet  it  owes  him  more  than  one  benefit,  if  nothing  else, 
then  surely  the  decrease  of  the  national  debt.  He  found  the  country 
indebted  to  the  extent  of  over  £200,000,000,  with  an  interest  of 
nearly  £17,000,000,  and  further,  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  conflict, 
a  war  indemnity  of  £30,000,000  was  laid  upon  Turkey.  The  national 
debt  has  been  reduced  to  £80,000,000  and  the  war  indemnity  to 

I  "Turkey  In  the  Nineteenth  Century"— Jn  "Historians'  History  of  the 
World,"  Vol.  XXrV.,  p.  4S6. 
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about  £21,000,000.  In  his  day  3,500  miles  of  railway  have  been 
built,  and  the  army,  even  though  its  pay  was  in  arrears,  has  been 
reorganized.  The  Sultan  is  said  to  be  an  indefatigable  laborer, 
working  night  and  day.  As  to  the  army,  the  opinion  of  one 
acquainted  with  it  for  a  number  of  years  is  very  favorable.* 

The  labors  of  the  Sultan,  which,  as  he  said  when  addressing  the 
multitude  from  the  window  of  his  palace  last  summer,  had  been  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  could  not  counterbalance  the  awful  system 
of  oppression  that  had  been  weighing  upon  it  throughout  his  auto- 
cratic reign.  The  network  of  espionage  that  encircled  the  empire 
had  been  drawn  closer  in  recent  years,  and  no  one  could  feel  safe. 
The  army  chafed  under  it,  everybody  was  watched,  and  the  spies 
themselves  were  observed  by  other  spies.  Myriads  of  eyes  seemed 
to  scintillate  from  the  palace,  penetrating  to  the  home  of  the  most 
obscure  official  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Sultan's  dominions. 

Everything  was  done  to  defeat  the  movement  of  Young  Turkey, 
and  many  of  the  patriots  were  exiled  to  other  portions  of  the  empire ; 
but  the  very  means  employed  defeated  the  plans  of  the  autocrat  of 
Yildiz,  for  the  exiles  carried  with  them  their  opinions,  which  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  spread  broadcast,  thus  becoming  the  active  agents 
of  an  ubiquitous  propaganda  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  constitutional 
liberty.  The  people.  Christians  and  Moslem  alike,  groaning  under 
an  intolerable  yoke,  proved  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  revolutionary  spirit 
ripened  rapidly. 

For  years  the  Young  Turks  had  been  working  outside  of  Turkey, 
with  centres  in  London,  Paris  and  Geneva.  Their  g^eat  obstacle 
arose  from  differences,  racial  and  religious,  among  the  friends  of 
liberty.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  Turks  proper,  and  perhaps 
the  Moslems  generally,  should  abhor  anything  that  might  interfere 
with  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  while  the  Armenian,  Greek  and 
Slav  population,  on  the  other  hand,  should  welcome  such  a  change, 
which  might  restore  to  them  their  nationality.  Hence  the  difference 
of  views  with  which  the  leaders  had  to  contend  and  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome. 

The  Young  Turkey  party  abroad  was  made  up  principally  of 
Mahomedan  fugitives  and  Armenian  exiles.  Among  the  former 
were  especially  prominent  Mahmud  Damat,  brother-in-law  of  the 
Sultan,  and  his  son,  Sabah-ed-din.  The  latter,  nephew  of  the 
Sultan,  was  destined  to  become  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  the  leader 
in  the  movement.  The  friends  of  liberty  did  not,  however,  organize 
until  a  very  recent  date. 

In  1902  a  congress  was  held  at  Paris,  under  the  presidency  of 

3  "The  Turkish  Army  of  To-day,"  Captain  C.  B.  Norman  in  United  Servki0 
Magazine,  September,  ItOS. 
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Sabah-ed-din,  without  succeeding  in  clearing  away  all  the  difficul- 
ties. Five  years  later,  a  second  congress  met  with  representatives 
of  the  Ottoman  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  the  Armenian 
Revolutionary  Federation,  the  Ottoman  League  of  Private  Initiative 
of  Decentralization  and  Constitution,  and  the  Israelite  Committee  of 
Egypt  Greater  harmony  resulted  and  racial  differences  were 
smoothed  over.  The  party  seemed  ready  for  a  bloody  revolution, 
if  it  should  be  required,  and  an  oath  bound  the  members  of  the 
Ottoman  society  together. 

The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  in  Paris  took  the  lead.  It 
was  made  up  of  Arabs,  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  Armenians  and 
others.  The  impossible  had  at  last  come  to  pass,  and  Christians  and 
Mahometans  extended  to  each  other  the  hand  of  fellowship.  The 
women  in  Constantinople  and  other  large  cities  aided  the  work,  for 
Moslem  women  mig^t  not  be  searched  by  spies  and  ordinary  police, 
and  they  thus  became  very  useful  as  channels  of  communication 
and  bearers  of  messages  and  despatches. 

All  but  three  or  four  of  the  leaders  were  ignorant  of  the  precise 
object  of  the  movement  and  the  goal  to  which  they  were  hastening. 
The  Sultan  was  aware  of  the  agitation,  but  he  was  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  society  and  consequently  unable  to  check  its 
advance. 

The  constitution  which  Turkey  now  enjoys  is  nothing  new  in  itself. 
It  is  merely  a  resurrected  one,  but  with  stronger  guarantees  and  a 
greater  stability.  In  1876,  shortly  after  his  accession,  Abdul-Hamid 
had  gfranted  to  his  people  a  constitution  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Midhat  Pasha.  It  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  for  in  1878,  after 
the  Russian  war,  it  was  summarily  suspended.  The  Young  Turkey 
party  opened  its  tomb  and  recalled  it  to  life  in  the  summer  of  last 
year.  Six  months  were  spent  in  preparation,  and  Macedonia  was 
chosen  as  the  first  field  of  operations,  as  the  disaffection  among  the 
Turkish  troops  was  more  widespread  there  than  elsewhere.  The 
Sultan  had  at  last  overreached  himself,  and  that  very  system  of 
espionage  upon  which  he  had  so  greatly  relied  drove  the  troops  into 
rebellion.  The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  had  begun  its 
work  by  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  troops,  for  the  army  alone 
could  render  its  success  possible.  The  one  on  whose  side  the  army 
stood  was  sure  to  win. 

Niazi  Bey  practically  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  With  300 
insurgent  soldiers  and  a  number  of  Moslem  civilians  he  successfully 
took  upon  himself,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  people,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  around  Resna  and  Ochrida.  In  a  short  time 
the  troops  in  Macedonia  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
committee.   The  only  bloodshed  was  in  the  summary  execution  of 
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a  very  few  officers  who  hesitated.  The  committee  was  now  supreme 
in  Macedonia. 

The  leaders  were  in  telegraphic  cc«nmunication  with  the  palace 
at  Constantinople,  and  they  demanded  of  the  Sultan  a  constitutional 
government.  It  was  even  intimated  to  him  that  the  army  was  ready 
to  march  on  the  capital  if  he  refused.  For  a  while  he  hesitated, 
but  it  did  not  take  the  astute  monarch  long  to  see  that  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  choose  between  deposition  and  surrender.  For 
the  moment  at  least  he  gave  up  his  autocracy  and  kept  his  throne. 
The  decision  of  the  judicial  authority  of  Islam  that  the  case  was  not 
one  in  which  Moslem  could  be  pitted  against  Moslem  decided  the 
issue.  The  Sultan  was  powerless.  When  he  was  made  aware  that 
the  Albanians  were  foremost  in  the  movement  and  that  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  troops  he  yielded. 

His  first  step  was  to  dismiss  his  Albanian  Grand  Vizier,  Ferid 
Pasha,  and  to  appoint  Said  in  his  place.  On  July  24  the  constitution 
was  restored.  The  Sultan  swore  on  the  Koran  to  be  faithful  to  it, 
and  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  bore  public  testimony  to  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty  to  carry  out  his  pledge.  On  July  31  Abdul  Hamid  made  a 
declaration  to  the  powers  that  he  had  sworn  to  abide  by  the  consti- 
tution. 

At  this  unexpected  result  and  at  the  glorious  tidings,  a  wave  of 
joy  swept  over  the  empire,  religious  and  race  animosities  were  for- 
gotten, the  Sultan  grew  to  be  suddenly  immensely  popular,  and 
England,  as  the  great  sympathizer  with  the  aspirations  of  the  people, 
was  loudly  cheered.  From  Constantinople  a  thrill  went  out  all  over 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  from  all  the  provinces,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Arabia,  echoes  of  joy  returned  to  the  capital.  As  one 
instance  of  the  universal  jubilation  that  prevailed,  Jerusalem  may 
be  cited.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  peace  filled  that  warlike 
city,  the  name  of  which  seems  to  be  a  misnomer,  as  never  before. 
The  people  assembled  in  the  great  square  within  the  military  bar- 
racks adjoining  the  tower  of  David.  When  the  Governor  had 
announced  the  constitution  and  the  band  played  the  national  anthem, 
universal  cheering  rent  the  air.  Sheikhs,  priests  and  rabbis  made 
speeches,  fearlessly  denouncing  the  old  regime.  Moslems,  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  Samaritans  and  Armenians  fraternized  and  formed  in 
procession,  preceded  by  banners  with  emblems  of  liberty,  the  Jews 
carrying  their  Torah. 

The  new  Vizier,  Kutchuk  Said  Pasha,  did  not  last  long.  Though 
a  man  of  liberal  ideas,  who  at  one  time  had  even  been  in  danger 
of  his  life,  he  did  not  prove  quite  acceptable  to  the  refcnrm  party. 
It  was  remembered  that,  together  with  the  Sultan,  he  had  been 
responsible  for  the  suppression  of  the  constitution  of  1876,  and  when, 
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after  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution,  he  set  free,  together 
with  the  political  prisoners,  a  large  number  of  ordinary  criminals,  a 
trick  to  create  disorder  was  suspected.  Other  causes  being  added, 
he  yielded  to  the  popular  clamor  and  resigned. 

Kiamil  Pasha  succeeded  him.  The  new  Vizier  was  eighty-six 
years  old,  and  he  had  been  fifty-eight  years  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  had  been  in  disgrace  and  in 
danger  of  his  life.  When  the  constitution  was  proclaimed  the  Sultan 
recalled  him  to  office  and  placed  him  on  the  G>uncil  of  Ministers. 
He  is  known  as  the  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  Turitey. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  "committee,"  which  practically  ruled  in 
Turkey,  was  to  get  rid  of  Ministers  and  public  servants  who  under 
the  old  regime  had  had  a  bad  record. 

The  constitution  had  been  obtained  through  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Young  Turkey,  but  without  the  cooperation  of  the  army 
it  would  have  been  impossible.  If  the  Young  Turks  set  the  wheels 
of  the  car  of  liberty  in  motion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  army, 
the  bureaucracy  and  the  Mollahs  kept  them  going  and  finally  forced 
the  autocrat  to  surrender. 

Will  this  constitution  prove  lasting?  Edward  Dicey,  writing  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  seems  to  be  skeptical  and  to  take  a  pessi- 
mistic view.  He  sees  breakers  ahead  in  a  possible  reconciliation 
of  the  army  with  the  Sultan.  This  is  not  the  only  danger,  however. 
The  sending  out  of  office  of  so  large  a  number  of  old  functionaries 
and  spies,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  their  means  of  support,  cannot 
fail  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  reactionaries.  There  is  also  danger 
of  abuse.  Liberty  in  a  people  not  prepared  for  it  may  easily  degen- 
erate into  license,  for  the  masses  do  not  understand  what  a  constitu- 
tion means,  and  the  name  has  awakened  the  most  unreasonable 
hopes  and  created  extravagant  dreams. 

Thus  the  originators  of  the  reform  movement  may  find  themselves 
ere  long  between  two  extremes — anarchy  on  the  one  hand  and 
reaction  on  the  other.  All  will  depend  on  the  stand  taken  by  the 
army.  Should  the  troops  fall  out  with  the  leaders  and  declare  for 
the  Sultan  a  terrible  crisis  may  be  awakened. 

Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  constitution,  estab- 
lished by  a  bloodless  revolution,  appears  to  rest  upon  a  more  solid 
basis  than  formerly.  The  Sultan  has  given  the  most  solemn  pledge 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  with  the  highest  sanction  of  his  religion, 
and  the  constitution  has  met  with  general  approbation  throughout 
the  empire  and  beyond  its  frontiers.  Officers  of  the  old  regime 
have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  and  praise  it  and  fear  seems  to  have 
vanished.  At  a  meeting  held  in  New  York,  at  which  Mundji  Bey, 
the  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Washington  presided,  a  letter  expressing 
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sympathy  with  the  movement  of  progress  in  Turkey  was  read  from 
President  Roosevelt.  The  Turk  can  hardly  retrace  his  steps  and 
his  shadow  no  longer  inspires  fear. 

Behind  this  movement  of  Young  Turkey  another  power  must  be 
sought  for.  It  will  be  found  in  the  harem.  The  complete  isolation 
of  tfie  Turkish  woman  cast  for  centuries  a  veil  over  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Turk,  into  which  no  foreign  eye  might  penetrate.  No- 
where was  the  mystery  of  Islam  more  complete.  Still  the  Turkish 
woman  was  the  mother  of  Turkey.  The  tender  age  was,  as  in  other 
countries,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  subject  to  her  influence, 
and  Item  her  the  first  impressions  were  received.  But  the  Turkish 
woman,  or  the  inmate  of  the  harem  of  whatever  race,  is  to-day  no 
longer  what  she  was  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago.  If  for  a 
long,  long  period  she  bore  her  indolent,  captive  life  with  resignation, 
while  her  husband  and  other  male  members  of  her  family  fought 
their  battles  and  pursued  their  avocations  in  the  great  world  beyond, 
to-day  she  has  grown  restless,  and  the  yoke  galls  her.  Her  eyes 
have  been  opened,  for  European  civilization  has  penetrated  into  the 
harem.  Though  she  could  not  mingle  with  the  male  portion  of 
humanity  beyond  the  narrowest  limits,  though  her  windows  remained 
barred  and  her  face  covered,  she  knew  what  the  world  was  doing, 
and  she  awoke  to  a  new  life  and  began  to  feel  her  fetters.  The 
sounds  of  the  music  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy  penetrated 
through  her  latticed  windows,  and  she  learned  to  execute  the  great 
composers ;  the  literature  of  Europe  became  familiar  to  her,  not  only 
in  translations,  but  in  the  original,  and  though  no  man  might  speak 
to  her  save  her  husband  or  nearest  relative,  the  company  of  ladies 
was  not  prohibited,  and  her  isolated  life  thus  came  into  touch  with 
the  West.  She  saw  how  different  she  was  from  her  European 
sisters,  and  she  began  to  understand  that  she  was  a  slave.  She  who 
had  tamely  submitted  to  her  lot  now  felt  rebellious  at  the  thought 
that  she  had  scarcely  a  voice  in  that  most  important  step  of  life, 
marriage.  She  began  to  feel  her  inferiority  when  she  reflected  on 
the  cruel  fate  that  forced  her  to  marry  a  man  she  did  not  even  know, 
and  though  polygamy  in  its  strictest  sense  is  no  longer  universal  in 
Constantinople,  still  the  knowledge  of  Western  customs  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  her  instincts  against  it  where  it  did  exist. 

A  resident  of  Constantinople  whose  position  in  society  brought 
her  into  contact  with  the  higher  and  most  educated  classes  wrote 
me  more  than  a  year  before  the  constitution  was  proclaimed:  "I 
am  sure  you  would  find  gfreat  changes  in  the  last  few  years.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Western  world  has  had  its  influence,  good  or 
bad,  it  is  at  present  diflicult  to  say,  but  there  is  surely  a  revolt  among 
the  upper  classes,  who  are  educated  by  Europeans.    I  have  been 
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told  by  several  Turkish  ladies  that  Loti's  'Les  Desanchantees'  is  a 
very  true  story,  but  the  men  out  here  say,  naturally,  that  it  is  very 
false.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  woman's  side,  from  all  I  have 
seen,  and  I  know  quite  a  few  most  charming,  highly  educated,  quite 
up-to-date  Turkish  women.  There  is  a  great  charm  about  them. 
They  are  so  gentle,  kind,  extremely  dainty." 

I  may  add  that  Pierre  Loti  seems  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  picture  he  draws,  though  he  has  employed  fictitious  characters 
to  bring  it  into  relief.  He  has  shown  us  only  the  harem  of  the 
higher  classes,  the  one,  however,  in  which  this  social  revolution  is 
taking  place,  and  he  has  given  us  its  most  refined  features,  so  that 
it  really  furnishes  an  incomplete  picture. 

Now  that  the  emancipation  of  Turkey  is  omiplete,  the  doors  of 
the  harem  will  ere  long  be  thrown  open  by  the  men  themselves,  who 
have  borrowed  frcMn  Western  ideas,  and  the  world  will  know  more 
of  such  women,  as  Leila  Sultan,  daughter  of  Ab-dul-Hamid,  a  dis- 
tinguished musician,  and  "Adalet,"  whose  contributions  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  lifted  a  corner  of  the  veil.* 

Of  course  this  sudden  awakening  will  not  be  without  its  evils,  for 
license  is  often  mistaken  for  liberty,  but  let  us  hope  that  this  will  be 
only  a  passing  phase.  Many  years  ago  Fuad  Pasha  said  that  the 
emancipation  of  Turkey  must  begin  by  the  emancipation  of  Turkish 
women,  and  Richard  Davey,  who  cites  the  Pasha  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  (1895),  adds  that  "the  question  of  the  East  is  the  question 
of  women."* 

The  awakening  of  the  unknown,  mysterious  world  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  harem  could  not  mean  anything  but  the  awakening 
of  the  educated  classes,  and  it  is  thus  quite  natural  that  we  should 
look  in  the  domestic  circle  for  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution 
the  world  has  just  witnessed. 

According  to  a  London  correspondent,  many  women  appeared 
in  the  revolutionary  processions  in  Macedonia,  several  of  them 
unveiled  and  carrying  banners.  This  act  was  greeted  with  applause 
by  the  spectators,  who  seemed  to  lay  aside  the  deeply  rooted 
Mahometan  prejudice  in  this  regard,  while  many  men  went  so  far 
as  to  kiss  their  hands,  saluting  them  as  liberators  of  their  country.' 

It  is,  indeed,  most  significant  that  a  similar  movement  toward 
freedom  exists  among  the  women  of  Persia,  having  had,  no  doubt, 
much  to  do  with  the  revolutionary  movements  in  that  country. 
Persian  women  are  even  more  secluded  than  those  of  the  Turks,  nor 
can  their  education  be  compared  with  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 

*  "A  Voice  From  the  Harem"  and  "Life  In  a  Harem,"  J/ineteenth  Cmturu, 
1890.  The  writer,  a  Turkish  lady,  was  herself  the  inmate  of  a  harem. 

•  "Present  Condition  of  Mohammedan  Women  In  Turkey." 
*Rtciete  of  RevUtct,  September,  1908. 
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yet  in  both  capitals  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Islam,  in  Stamboul 
and  in  Teheran,  the  women  are  awakening  to  a  new  existence,  after 
the  lethargy  of  ages,  and  a  social  as  well  as  political  revolution  is 
in  progress. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  social  revolution  among  both 
sexes  has  no  little  agnosticism  as  a  concomitant.  While  the  religion 
of  the  Prophet,  undoubtedly,  still  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  masses, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  denied  that  in  spite  of  traditional  respect 
for  the  Koran,  many  among  the  educated  classes  have  drifted  away 
from  the  beliefs  it  inculcates  without  receiving  anything  instead. 
It  is  said  that  Freemasonry  has  also  had  its  share  in  this  modernizing 
work,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders  are  said  to  be  members 
of  French  and  English  lodges  would  seem  to  add  color  to  this  asser- 
tion. Freemasonry  is,  assuredly,  a  power,  the  secret  springs  of 
which  are  beyond  investigation,  but  which  has  surrounded  the  world 
as  with  a  net,  a  power  that,  unobserved  itself,  sets  many  wheels  in 
motion,  and  which  is  able  to  influence  public  opinion  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Besides,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  secret  society  offers  many 
opportunities  to  the  conspirator,  who,  of  necessity,  is  obliged  to  work 
in  the  dark. 

The  constitution  had  hardly  been  proclaimed  than  serious 
troubles  arose  in  the  Balkan  regions  and  on  the  island  of  Crete. 
Perhaps  there  were  undercurrents  running  counter  to  the  aspirations 
for  liberty  that  were  then  uppermost,  in  the  best  Turkish  circles.  It 
has  been  suspected  that  the  liberal  regime  in  Constantinople  did  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  the  powers,  and  that  a  great  secret 
conspiracy  was  formed  and  directed  from  various  European  capitals 
to  discredit  the  administration  of  the  Young  Turks.  The  troubles 
that  arose  in  the  Danubian  provinces  would  then  have  been  the  result 
of  this  secret  movement. 

Whatever  there  may  be  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  this,  the  fact  is 
that  the  trouble  ccnnmenced  in  September  with  the  strike  on  the 
Oriental  Railway,  in  which  the  Turkish  Government  has  a  pro- 
prietary right.  This  railroad  is  part  of  the  trunk  line  from  Vienna 
to  Constantinople.  It  runs  from  Turkey  across  Eastern  Roumelia 
into  Bulgaria.  Under  the  plea  of  preventing  violence,  Bulgarian 
troops  were  ordered  to  "provisionally"  occupy  that  part  of  the  line 
running  through  their  country.  The  strike  was  suppressed,  but 
the  troops  continued  to  occupy  the  railroad.  The  Turkish  Charge 
d'Affaires  at  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian  capital,  protested  to  Prince  Ferd- 
inand's government  against  this  protracted  control  of  the  line,  which 
he  regarded  not  only  as  a  violation  of  Bulgaria's  agreement  with 
the  railway  company,  but  also  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
Turkey  as  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.   A  protest  was  also 
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entered  at  the  various  embassies  at  Constantinople.  This  action  of 
Bulgaria  was  far  from  meeting  with  universal  approbation.  How- 
ever, heedless  of  public  .opinion  and  of  dtidsm,  tht  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment replied  Uiat  "al^ough  the  situation  requires  that  it  shall 
keep  the  Oriental  Railway  at  present  in  its  own  hands,  it  has  no 
intention  whatever  of  infringing  the  rights  of  owenrship  or  of  injur- 
ing the  material  rights  of  any  one."  It  also  made  the  declaration 
that  it  would  deal  directly  with  the  railway  company  and  not  witk 
the  Turkish  Government 

An  incident  had  about  this  time  occurred  which  may  have  influ- 
enced this  action  of  Bulgaria.  When  invitations  were  sent  out  to 
a  diplomatic  dinner  at  G>nstantinople  it  was  found  that  the  name 
of  the  Bulgarian  agent.  Dr.  J.  S.  Gueshov,  had  been  omitted.  To 
the  protest  of  Bulgaria  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Tewfik  Pasha, 
replied  that  the  Porte  intended  no  offense,  but  that  Bulgaria,  being 
a  vassal  State  of  Turkey,  its  agent  at  Constantinople  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  real  diplomatic  representative  who  could  properly 
be  present  at  the  function  in  question.  But  Bulgaria  was  soon  to 
shake  off  even  the  semblance  of  the  yoke  which  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  had  laid  upon  her,  and  by  her  own  deliberate  act  cease  to  be 
a  vassal  State.  Before  this  took  place,  however,  another  event  of 
deep  significance  occurred  which  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  con- 
spiracy theory  and  point  to  a  concerted  action  in  certain  quarters. 

On  October  3  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary, 
announced  to  the  powers  through  his  Premier  and  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  von  Aerenthal,  that  his  government  would 
annex  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Two  days  later  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  solemnly  announced  at  Tirnova,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country,  complete  independence  from  Turkish  suzerainty  and  pro- 
claimed himself  "Czar  of  all  the  Bulgars." 

This  had  hardly  occurred  than  Crete  was  heard  from.  The 
Hellenic  inhabitants  of  the  island,  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, profiting  by  Turkey's  disturbed  condition,  hastened  to  repudiate 
Ottoman  suzerainty  and  proclaimed  themselves  united  to  Greece. 
On  October  14  this  act  was  confirmed  by  a  vote  in  the  National 
Assembly.  Since  1898  Crete  has  been  an  autonomous  State,  nom- 
inally subject  to  Turkey,  but  really  governed  by  a  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  powers.  For  the  last  two  years  the  King  of  Greece 
has  nominated  the  Commissioner,  and  his  choice  was  ratified  by  the 
four  protecting  powers — Great  Britain,  France,  Russia  and  Italy. 

Within  a  couple  of  days  after  this  last  event,  Servia  was  wrought 
up  to  war  fever  over  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
and  Montenegro  declared  her  intention  of  joining  Servia  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Austria.   For  a  while  a  dark  war  doud  hung  over  the 
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East,  but  in  the  end  wiser  councils  prevailed,  for  Servia,  isolated  as 
she  was  from  supplies,  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  Austria, 
especially  if  the  latter  had  been  backed  by  Germany,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  Russia  would  or  could  have  rendered  any  assistance. 
Had  war  actually  broken  out,  the  result  might  have  been  terrific, 
and  several  of  the  gfreat  powers  might  have  been  drawn  into  the 
vortex. 

As  it  is,  Austria  had  her  way,  and  the  two  provinces  were  annexed 
without  any  formality  except  to  haul  down  the  Turkish  flag  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  army.  Since  1878  the  assimila- 
tion to  Austria  had  gone  on  so  steadily  that  the  change  was  not  felt. 

In  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Austria  pledged  herself  to 
give  them  a  constitution,  guaranteeing  their  civic  rights  and  a  repre- 
sentative assembly.  This  arbitrary  act  was  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  Berlin  treaty,  which  had  really  given  the  provinces  to  Austria, 
leaving  nothing  to  Turkey  but  a  shadow.  Such  is  practically  the 
statement  of  Baron  von  Aerenthal,  who  denies  that  the  act  of  his 
country  is  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  declaring  it  to  be  a  development 
"which  was  foreseen  when  the  convention  was  framed,  and  which  in 
no  way  justifies  the  convocation  of  a  European  Congress." 

This  annexation  would  seem  to  be  a  German  move  on  the  political 
chessboard  against  Pan-Slavism  in  the  direction  of  the  Orient  For 
the  last  thirty  years  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  been  regarded  as 
the  "German  gates  to  the  Orient."  We  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that  Austria  herself,  if  freed  from  German  influence,  may 
become  an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  the  Pan-Slavonic  move- 
ment. Of  her  population  of  45,000,000  more  than  22,000,000  are 
Slavs,  while  the  remainder — German,  Magyar  and  Latin — ^are 
divided  and  hostile  to  each  other.  By  absorbing  all  the  Balkan 
States  she,  instead  of  Russia,  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  Slavonic  peoples. 

In  face  of  these  events  Turkey  could,  of  course,  not  be  expected 
to  remain  silent.  The  government  at  Constantinople,  through  the 
Grand  Vizier,  Kiamil  Pasha,  protested  to  the  powers  sig^tory  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  against  the  action  of  Austria  and  of  Bulgaria. 
The  Treaty  of  Berlin  had,  however,  so  often  been  ignored  that  there 
was  little  likelihood  of  the  powers  taking  any  practical  stand.  A 
protest  was  also  made  to  the  powers  interested  and  to  Greece, 
Austria  and  Bulgaria  against  the  action  of  Crete. 

In  his  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  inaugurated  on  December  17,  and  at  which  he 
presided,  the  Sultan  denounced  Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungary  for 
their  "illegal  and  unfriendly  acts." 

Turkey  may  well  congratulate  itself  on  this  auspicious  beginning. 
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for  the  Sultan  reiterated  his  satisfaction  at  the  existence  of  the 
constitution  and  showed  in  every  way  his  willingness  to  uphold  it. 
It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  elections  went  off  with  dignity 
and  without  disturbance. 

In  the  meantime  discontent  is,  no  doubt,  brewing  in  Servia  and 
there  are  other  signs  of  unrest.  For  Bosnia  and  for  its  sister 
province,  Herzegovina,  according  to  a  recent  despatch  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  press,  an  indemnity  amounting  to  $10,800,000 
has  been  offered  by  Austria  and  accepted  by  Turkey.  It  has  also 
been  stated  that  the  difference  with  Bulgaria  would  also  be  settled 
<Mi  a  cash  basis.  The  Sobranje  convened  on  October  28  as  the  four- 
teenth national  Bulgarian  Assembly,  and  as  a  result  it  was  agreed 
to  make  compensation  to  Turkey,  but  the  question  as  to  the  sum 
seems  to  remain  unsettled,  a  question  into  which  Russia  has  volun- 
tarily entered. 

There  has  been  talk  of  a  conference  of  the  powers,  to  which 
Austria  consented  on  cwidition  that  her  right  and  title  to  the  two 
annexed  provinces  be  not  called  in  question.  Should  the  congress 
convene  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  status  quo  will  be  admowl- 
edged  and  legalized.  In  fact,  the  acceptance  by  Turkey  of  the 
indemnity  has  settled  the  question  between  the  two  powers  most 
directly  concerned. 

The  difficulty  between  Austria  and  Servia,  however,  cannot  be 
so  easily  adjusted.  The  question  is  which  of  the  two  States  shall 
control  the  Serb-Croat  population.  Should  it  come  to  blows,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  Austria  is  prepared  to  strike  hard. 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  are  many  influences  which  will 
augment  the  movement  for  peace  and  avert  the  danger  of  war. 
Charles  Austin  Beard,  Ph.  D.,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled 
"European  Sobriety  in  the  Presence  of  the  Balkan  Crisis,"  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  lot  International  Conciliation,  points  to 
these  influences  and  proclaims  the  present  situation  a  triumph  for 
the  cause  of  peace.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nations  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  averse  to  war,  and  that  the  movement  in  favor 
of  universal  peace  is  advancing.  The  bloodless  revolution  in  Con- 
stantinople and  the  drifting  away  of  the  Balkan  war  cloud  are  signs 
of  the  times  and,  let  us  hope,  harbingers  of  universal  peace.  Still 
we  must  remember  that  all  danger  is  not  past,  and  perhaps  before 
this  paper  goes  to  press,  new  and  startling  events  may  have  occurred. 

Charles  Warren  Currier. 

Washinston,  D.  G. 
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A  DREAMER  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 
rAHERE  are  surely  reasons  not  a  few  for  making  a  study  of 


The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  world  to  that  which  is  to 


come,  delivered  under  the  similitude  of  a  dream,  wherein 
is  discovered  the  manner  of  his  setting  out,  his  dangerous  journey 
and  safe  arrival  at  the  desired  country.  The  book  is  interesting  as 
a  reflection  of  Bunyan's  own  world,  with  its  manners,  its  ways  and 
its  talk.  This  is  a  part  of  the  historical  side  with  which  we  are  not 
here  concerned.  It  is  the  product,  too,  of  a  mind  thoroughly  saturate 
— inebriate,  in  its  classic  sense — with  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture — 
a  knowledge  shown  everywhere  in  the  phrasing  of  the  work,  but 
still  more  so  in  the  mystical  beauty  of  the  way  in  which  that  phras- 
ing is  used.  The  version  of  Holy  Scripture  which  Bunyan  uses  is 
the  Jacobean,  or  "authorized,"  with  its  incomparable  English, 
founded,  as  we  should  always  remember,  if  immediately  on  the 
versions  of  Wicklif  and  Coverdale,  ultimately  on  those  of  Catholic 
earlier  translators. 

The  book  is  of  those  that  have  the  power  that  comes  of  having 
been  written  straight  from  the  heart.  "If  thou  wouldst  have  me 
weep,  thou  must  first  weep  thyself."  It  was  written  without  a  con- 
scious aim.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  own  quaint  verse  how  he 
"had  undertook"  to  make  another  book  than  this ;  how  different  we 
can  only  thankfully  guess.  Suddenly  he  fell  into  an  allegory  about 
the  journey  of  the  saints  and  their  way  to  glory ;  so  he  turned  from 
the  treatise  which  he  had  intended  to  write,  and  those  happy  "twenty 
things"  and  those  happy  "twenty  more"  which  he  says  he  had  in  his 
crown  came  fast  as  sparks  of  fire,  to  be  put  by  themselves  lest  they 
should  prove  endless  and  eat  out  the  book  that  he  was  already 
about.  Even  then  there  was  no  thought  of  a  possible  public  of 
readers. 


Only  his  vacant  times  were  thus  spent,  and  nothing  did  he  intend 
but  to  divert  himself  and  keep  himself,  in  thus  doing,  from  worse 
thoughts. 


I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  account  of  the  genesis  of  the 
great  book  which  I  want  to  say  something  about  for  reasons  which 
there  is  no  need  to  give,  they  being  so  obvious.  It  is  a  book  beloved 
of  thousands  of  readers  of  many  a  generation.  It  is  a  book  written 
in  strong,  dear,  nervous  English,  a  book  that  has  become  a  classic^ 


I  only  thought  to  make 
I  knew  not  what:  nor  did  I  undertake 
Thereby  to  please  my  neighbor;  no,  not  I. 
I  did  it  mine  own  self  to  gratify. 


Thus  I  set  pen  to  paper  with  delight. 
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because  it  has  the  qualities  of  a  classic,  a  people's  classic  It  is 
indeed  a  poem  in  Sidney's  sense  of  the  word,  a  true  creation,  a 
thing  truly  indeed  made. 

It  is  a  book  true  to  what  holds  good  with  all  of  us — the  sedcing 
of  heaven,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  and  all  the  hindrances  that 
beset  the  spiritual  life,  the  sweetnesses  and  comforts  that  come  to 
those  who  set  their  faces  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  the  necessity  of  dili- 
gence, zeal,  self-denial,  self-surrender — that  self-surrender  which 
includes  all  other  surrender — the  realization  of  the  love  of  the  Lord 
of  pilgrims  and  His  perfect  work,  the  beauty  of  fellowship,  the  love- 
liness of  charity. 

The  form  of  allegory  was  for  long  a  specially  favorite  one  for  the 
conveying  of  lessons  of  truth.  It  is  not  the  highest  form,  as  our 
Lord,  who  used  it  so  much,  showed  when  He  said  that  the  hour  was 
coming  in  which  He  would  no  more  speak  to  His  disciples  in 
proverbs  (or  parables),  but  would  show  them  plainly  of  the  Father. 
But  it  is  a  form  that  has  been  helpful  and  interesting  and  has  the 
highest  sanction  in  that  of  our  Lord  Himself.  On  the  principle  of 
likeness  or  similitude  are  founded  the  literary  forms  simile,  metaphor, 
fable,  parable,  allegory ;  and  it  is  the  very  same  principle  that  bids 
us  to  recognize  "the  spiritual  meaning  of  every  sensuous  fact  and 
that  bids  us  understand  by  the  things  that  are  made  the  invisible 
things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world."    (Romans  i.,  ao.) 

Much  of  the  allegory  in  English  literature  has  a  tendency  to  be 
overlong  and  sometimes  even  more  than  tiresome.  It  is  surely  not  so 
here,  so  strcmg  is  the  human  interest,  the  characterization,  the 
vitality.  Where  Bunyan's  allegory  fails  is,  I  think,  in  the  longer 
doctrinal  conversations.  There  sin  is  no  longer  the  great  burden  on 
the  back,  but  frankly  sin.  When  the  talk  is  of  sin  and  grace,  the 
allegory  is  dropped.  So  it  is  Dryden's  "Hind  and  Panther," 
where  the  "fairest  of  the  spotted  kind"  is  instructed  by  the  milk- 
white  Hind  in  the  mysteries  of  Catholic  theolc^. 

How  delightful  is  Bunyan  as  a  giver  of  names !  What  character- 
ization in  such  appellatives  as  Obstinate,  Pliable,  Worldly  Wiseman, 
Good-will,  Mistrust  and  Timorous,  Greatheart,  Hopeful,  Faithful. 
Can  we  not,  as  it  were,  actually  see  the  embodiment  of  spiritual 
blindness,  Mrs.  Bafs  eyes? 

Very  old  is  the  compariscMi  of  life  to  a  pilgrimage,  a  comparison 
that  naturally  transfers  itself  to  the  life  spiritual.  "Strangers  and 
pilgrims"  the  Apostle  calls  us  as  he  tells  us  that  we  sedc  a  heavenly 
dty.  The  pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  of  the  great  holy  ones  had  been 
done  away  before  Bunyan's  time ;  to  him  the  thought  of  such  would 
have  meant  nothing,  but  he  knew  the  spiritual  pilgrimage,  and  so 
far  as  we  may  we  will  try  to  go  along  with  him. 
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The  starting  point  of  Bunyan's  pilgrimage  is  conviction  of  sin, 
followed  by  conversion.  We  must  remember  that  the  sacramental 
system  is  ignored,  though  there  are  at  least  two  or  three  passages 
which  might  bear  a  Catholic  interpretation,  an  interpretation  whidi 
we  cannot  fairly  suppose  intentional.  These  I  will  quote  further  on. 
"Election,"  "conversion,"  "the  day  of  gfrace,"  "the  coming  to  Christ" 
— ^these  are  what  we  find.  Probably  a  pious  Dissenter  of  the  present 
day  or  an  Evangelical  Churchman  of  the  type  that  is  so  rapidly  dis- 
appearing might  use  these  words  as  Bunyan  used  them;  but  what 
I  specially  wish  to  do  in  this  present  paper  is  to  show  the  great 
importance  in  studying  a  book  like  this — studying  it  apart  from  its 
place  in  English  history  and  English  literature,  of  getting  into  sym- 
pathy with  it  as  far  as  that  may  be.  In  considering  it  as  a  book 
dealing  with  the  life  spiritual  let  each  of  us  say :  "How  far  can  I,  a 
member  of  the  rock-founded  Church  which  no  tempests  from  without 
can  shake,  no  wrongnesses  from  within  defile,  go  with  my  brother, 
the  Baptist  preacher,  the  prisoner  for  conscience'  sake,  the  dreamer 
of  the  pilgrim  going  Zionward,  go  with  him  as  a  fellow-Christian, 
and,  more,  even  learn  of  as  a  poet  and  a  teacher  ?" 

".  .  .  As  I  slept  I  dreamed  a  dream.  I  dreamed,  and  behold 
I  saw  a  man  clothed  with  ragfs  standing  in  a  certain  place  with  his 
face  from  his  own  house,  a  Book  in  his  hand  and  a  great  burden 
upon  his  back.  I  looked,  and  saw  him  open  the  Book  and  read 
therein ;  and  as  he  read  he  wept  and  trembled ;  and  not  being  able 
longer  to  contain,  he  brake  out  with  a  lamentable  cry,  saying,  'What 
shall  I  do?' " 

The  man,  Christian,  tells  of  his  distress  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  tells  them  how  they  must  all  come  to  ruin  imless  some  way  of 
escape  can  be  found.  They  are  amazed,  thinking  that  some  frenzy 
distemper  has  got  into  his  head ;  therefore,  it  drawing  toward  night, 
and  they  hoping  that  sleep  might  settle  his  brains,  with  all  haste  they 
got  him  to  bed.  But  he  spends  his  night  in  sighs  and  tears,  and  is 
worse  and  worse  in  the  morning.  After  a  little  while  they  can  bear 
with  him  no  longer  and  use  harsh  and  surly  carriages  to  him,  driving 
him  to  take  refuge  in  his  own  chamber  or  in  the  solitude  of  the  fields. 

"Now  I  saw  upon  a  time,  when  he  was  walking  in  the  fields,  that 
he  was,  as  was  his  wont,  reading  in  his  Book  and  greatly  distressed 
in  his  mind;  and  as  he  read  he  burst  out,  as  he  had  done  before, 
crying,  'What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?' 

"I  saw  also  that  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  as  if  he  would 
run ;  yet  he  stood  still,  because,  as  I  perceived,  he  could  not  tell  whidi 
way  to  go.  I  looked  then,  and  saw  a  man  named  Evangelist  coming 
to  him,  who  asked,  'Wherefore  dost  thou  cry  ?'  " 

Christian  tells  how  he  has  found  by  his  Book  that  he  is  condemned 
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to  die  and  to  be  judged.  For  this  he  is  unwilling  as  well  as  unable. 
Evangelist  gives  him  a  parchment  roll,  on  which  is  written :  "Flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,"  and  directs  him  to  a  wicket-gate,  which 
Christian  can  only  see  if  he  keeps  a  certain  shining  light  before  him, 
which  he  "thinks  he  sees."  When  he  knocks  at  the  gate  it  is  to  be 
told  him  what  he  shall  do. 

We  may  compare  the  beginning  of  Christian's  pilgrimage  with 
the  lovely  parable  of  a  pilgrim  which  the  Augustinian,  Walter 
Hylton,  has  given  us,  and  take,  as  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  take, 
Bunyan's  "conversion"  as  the  "re-forming  to  the  image  of  Christ," 
of  which  Hylton  has  so  much  to  say.  So  Hylton's  pilgrim  sets  forth 
to  go  to  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  the  sight  of  God,  who  is  Peace, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Humility  that  says,  "I  am  nothing,  I  have 
nothing,"  and  the  Love  that  says,  "I  covet  nothing  but  one  thing, 
that  is  Jesus."  And  this  is  Bunyan's  aim — the  conversion,  the  turn- 
ing away  from  vanities  to  serve  the  living  God.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  though  the  pilgrim  reads  his  book,  that  Book  in  which  it 
was  held  that  salvation  lay,  to  be  found  for  himself  by  every  indi- 
vidual seeker,  this  is  not  enough.  Thus  Christian  must  have  help, 
a  living  voice,  a  human  guide.  Evangelist.  So  also  at  the  wicket- 
gate  we  have,  "It  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  shalt  do." 

As  Christian  is  supposed  by  his  unconverted  family  to  be  laboring 
under  some  frenzy  distemper,  so  Hylton's  pilgrim  is  told  by  his 
spiritual  foes  that  if  he  hold  forth  his  desire  to  Jesus  so  fully,  he 
shall  fall  into  sickness  or  into  fantasies  or  into  frenzies. 

How  excellent  is  the  characterization  of  Pliable,  who,  while 
Obstinate  entirely  refuses  to  go  with  Christian,  whom  he  and  Pliable 
had  followed  with  the  intention  of  forcing  him  to  return  to  the  City 
of  Destruction,  is  so  attracted  by  the  thought  of  the  wonderful  inher- 
itance incorruptible,  undefiled  and  fadeless,  that  he  joins  the  pilgpnm 
and  hears  from  his  lips  such  descriptions  of  the  fair  things  of  the 
future  that  he  thinks  the  hearing  of  these  things  enough  to  ravish 
one's  heart,  and  would  fain  hurry  on  the  burden-hindered  Christian 
in  a  swifter  pace  to  their  attainment.  Then,  wallowing  in  the  very 
miry  Slough  of  Despond,  wherein  Christian,  by  reason  of  the  burden 
on  his  back,  begins  to  sink  and  knows  not  where  he  is.  Pliable  is 
offended,  scandalized.  "Is  this  the  happiness  you  have  told  me  all 
this  while  of?  .  .  .  May  I  get  out  again  with  my  life,  you  shall 
possess  the  brave  country  alone  for  me !" 

With  a  desperate  struggle  or  two  he  gets  out  of  the  mire  on  that 
side  of  the  slough  that  was  nearest  his  own  house.  "So  away  he 
went,  and  Christian  saw  him  no  more." 

Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  next  strives  to  hinder  the  pilgrim  on  his 
way.   Do  we  know  nothing  of  him  ?   Has  he  not  been  with  us,  and 
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may  he  not  be,  in  some  shape  or  other,  even  to  the  end?  And  what 
of  the  village  named  Morality,  where  the  gentleman  dwells  whose 
name  is  Legality,  who  has  skill  to  help  men  off  with  such  burdens 
as  Christian's  ?  What  of  the  attempts  among  non-Catholics  to  sub- 
stitute the  study  of  ethics  for  the  code  by  which  Christians  go  ?  Are 
not  these  things  a  parable,  and  may  we  not  find  in  the  "pretty  young 
man"  whom  Legality  has  to  his  son  an  impersonation  of  the  attempt 
to  put  the  duty  of  a  citizen  before  the  duty  of  a  Christian  ? 

In  Bunyan's  mind  the  application  was,  of  course,  to  the  keeping 
of  the  law.  Flashes  of  fire  come  from  the  terrible  hill  (Mount 
Sinai),  under  which  Christian  finds  himself  standing — the  hill  that 
seems  ready  to  fall  upon  his  head.  "And  now  he  began  to  be  sorry 
that  he  had  taken  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman's  counsel.  And  with  that 
he  saw  Evangelist  coming  to  meet  him,  at  the  sight  of  whom  also 
he  began  to  blush  for  shame."  The  true  teacher  warns  him,  and  yet 
assures  him  of  pardon  and  again  directs  him  to  the  wicket-gate. 
Here  we  may  note  the  cry,  conscious  or  unconscious,  for  an  infallible 
teacher. 

At  the  gate  a  grave  person  named  Good-will  opens  to  him,  lets 
him  in,  and  as  he  is  entering  gives  him  a  pull.  Then  said  Christian, 
"What  means  that  ?"  The  other  told  him :  "A  little  distance  from 
this  gate  there  is  erected  a  strong  castle,  of  which  Beelzebub  is  the 
captain.  From  thence  both  he  and  them  that  are  with  him  shoot 
arrows  at  those  that  come  up  to  this  gate,  if  haply  they  may  die 
before  they  can  enter  in."  To  Bunyan  ill  spirits  are  ill  spirits  all 
through,  real  foes  with  whom  to  contend,  foes  ever  watchful,  relent- 
less in  their  enmity  to  the  pilgrims  and  the  pilgrims'  Lord.  Chris- 
tian must  henceforth  walk  in  the  narrow  way  and  avoid  all  of  the 
many  crooked  and  wide  ways  that  "butt  down  upon  it."  To  the 
request  for  help  to  cast  oflF  his  burden,  Good-will  replies :  "Be  con- 
tent to  bear  it  until  thou  comest  to  the  place  of  deliverance." 

And  the  place  of  deliverance  he  comes  to  by  and  by.  The  side- 
note — and  the  side-notes  must  by  no  means  be  neglected  if  one  would 
make  a  study  of  the  book — says:  "There  is  no  deliverance  from 
the  gfuilt  and  burden  of  sin  but  by  the  death  and  blood  of  Christ." 
Who  can  deny  this  ?  We  differ  only  in  our  belief  as  to  the  method 
of  applying  these  priceless  things. 

At  the  House  of  the  Interpreter  Christian  is  shown  strange  things, 
lovely  and  terrible.  Here  we  have  the  leading  of  the  pilgrim  into 
a  little  room  where  sat  two  little  children,  each  one  in  his  chair. 
Passion  seemed  to  be  much  discontented,  but  Patience  was  very 
quiet.  And  the  reason  of  the  discontent  of  Passion  was  that  while 
the  Governor  of  the  children  would  have  him  stay  awhile  for  his 
best  things,  he  willed  to  have  all  now;  but  Patience  was  willing  to 
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wait.  And  a  bag  of  treasure  was  brought  to  Passion  and  poured 
down  at  his  feet,  and  he  took  it  and  rejoiced  and  laughed  Patience 
to  scorn;  and  a  little  while  all  was  lavished  away,  and  to  Passion 
nothing  was  left  but  rags.  And  Christian  saw  how  Patience  had 
indeed  the  best  wisdom.  How  fine  is  the  portrait  of  the  man  of  a 
very  stout  countenance  who  arms  himself  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  host  of  foes  to  gain  entrance  to  the  stately  palace,  beautiful  to 
behold,  where  there  were  walking  certain  persons  clothed  all  in  gold. 
How  fair  is  his  welcome  from  those  within.  We  can  smile  with 
Christian  and  say  with  him:  "I  think  verily  I  know  the  meaning 
of  this." 

How  awful  is  the  picture  of  Despair,  in  the  man  in  the  iron  cage 
in  the  very  dark  room.  It  is  terrible  to  us  Catholics  in  a  larger  and 
fuller  sense  than  to  any  "not  yet  of  this  fold."  For  to  us  Hope  is 
not  merely  a  good  thing,  a  sweet  thing  and  a  pleasant,  a  some- 
thing in  the  spiritual  world  corresponding  to  that  in  the  natural 
which  is  the  "merry  heart  that  goes  far  in  a  day,"  but  a  virtue,  the 
second  of  the  great  theological  virtues,  the  possession  of  which  is 
not  a  mere  desideratum,  but  the  fulfilling  of  a  commandment.  Hence 
to  us  the  negation  of  that  virtue,  which  is  despair,  is  a  sin.  "God 
hath  denied  me  repentance,"  says  the  man  in  the  iron  cage.  "His 
Word  gives  me  no  encouragement  to  believe;  yea.  Himself  hath 
shut  me  up  in  this  iron  cage,  nor  can  all  the  men  in  the  world  let 
me  out."  A  ghastly  statement,  undenied  and  unsoftened  by  the 
Interpreter. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  relating  the  jour- 
ney of  Qiristian's  wife  and  children,  there  are  passages  telling  of 
the  Interpreter's  House  that  are  quite  unforgettable.  Such  is  the 
one  which  describes  the  room  wherein  was  a  man  that  could  look 
no  way  but  downwards,  witli  a  muck-rake  in  his  hand.  "There 
stood  also  One  over  his  head,  and  a  celestial  crown  in  His  hand, 
and  proffered  to  give  him  that  crown  for  his  muck-rake;  but  the 
man  did  neither  look  up  nor  regard,  but  raked  to  himself  the  straws, 
the  small  sticks  and  dust  of  the  floor."  We  need  not  to  be  told 
the  interpretation  of  this,  but  we  all  need  to  pray  in  some  form  the 
prayer  of  Christiana,  "Oh,  deliver  me  from  this  muck-rake !" 

When  he  leaves  the  Interpreter's  house  Christian  goes  up  a  high- 
way fenced  on  either  side  with  a  wall,  and  that  wall  was  called 
Salvation.  Witli  great  difficulty  he  runs  up  this  way,  because  of 
the  great  burden  on  his  back.  But  the  time  of  deliverance  was  come 
for  him. 

"He  ran  thus  till  he  came  at  a  place  somewhat  ascending,  and  upon 
that  place  stood  a  cross,  and  a  little  below,  in  the  bottom,  a  sepulchre. 
So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  just  as  Christian  came  up  with  the  cross 
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his  burden  loosed  from  off  his  shoulders  and  fell  from  oil  his  back 
and  began  to  tumble,  and  so  continued  to  do  till  it  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  where  it  fell  in,  and  I  saw  it  no  more." 

How  beautiful  is  the  description  of  Christian's  joy,  the  joy  of  the 
loosing  from  the  burden  and  weight  of  guilt.  "Then  was  Oiristian 
glad  and  lightsome  and  said,  with  a  merry  heart,  'He  hath  given  me 
rest  by  His  sorrow  and  life  by  His  death.'  Then  he  stood  still  awhile 
to  look  and  wonder,  for  it  was  very  surprising  to  him  that  the  sight 
of  the  cross  should  thus  ease  him  of  his  burden.  He  looked  there- 
fore, and  looked  again,  even  till  the  springs  that  were  in  his  head 
sent  the  waters  down  his  cheeks." 

To  scMne  of  us,  surely,  such  an  experience  as  this  has  come.  We 
remember  the  sort  of  transport  that  came  to  us  after  receiving  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  on  some  special  occasion.  Better  still  for 
those  souls  to  whom  this  transport  comes  often  and  often,  as  the 
gracious  absolvo  te  falls  on  the  ear.  For  them  a  radiance  is  over 
all  that  nothing  else  has  ever  brought,  and  through  all  that  wonderful 
joy  they,  as  it  were,  look  and  look  again  even  till  the  springs  that  are 
in  the  head  send  the  waters  down  the  cheeks. 

How  wise  is  the  answer  of  Christian  to  Formalist  and  Hypocrisy, 
who  come  tumbling  over  the  wall,  instead  of  entering  by  the  gate, 
and  plead  that  if  they  get  into  the  way,  it  matters  not  how  they  have 
got  in.  "I  walk  by  the  rule  of  my  Master,"  says  the  pilgrim ;  "you 
walk  by  the  rude  working  of  your  fancies." 

To  the  base  of  the  Hill  Difficulty  he  comes,  a  steep  hill  and  high, 
right  up  which  goes  the  narrow  way.  And  this  hill  was  hard  to 
climb,  and  because  of  the  steepness  of  it  Christian  had  at  last  to 
clamber  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  "Now,  about  the  midway  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  pleasant  arbour,  made  by  the  Lord  of  the 
hill  for  the  refreshing  of  weary  travellers.  Here  Christian  rests, 
but  instead  of  using  the  pleasant  arbour  as  a  mere  place  of  refresh- 
ing, he  allows  himself  to  fall  asleep  within  its  shelter,  and  has  much 
loss  of  time  to  suffer  thereby  as  well  as  increase  of  danger." 

The  House  Beautiful  probably  represents  the  communion  of  saints 
militant.  At  any  rate  we  may  take  it  so  to  our  profit.  Here  is  the 
happy  meal  at  which  the  pilgrim  sits  down  with  Prudence,  Piety  and 
Charity  and  the  others  of  the  great,  dear  family  who  entertain  him. 
"Now  tlie  table  was  furnished  with  fat  things  and  with  wine  that 
was  well  refined,  and  all  their  talk  at  the  table  was  about  the  Lord 
of  the  hill ;  as,  namely,  about  what  He  had  done,  and  wherefore  He 
did  what  He  did,  and  why  He  had  builded  that  house.  And  by  what 
they  said  I  perceived  that  He  had  been  a  great  warrior,  and  had 
fought  and  slain  'him  that  had  the  power  of  death,'  but  not  without 
great  danger  to  Himself,  which  made  me  love  Him  the  more,  or,  as 
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they  said  and  as  I  believe,  said  Christian,  He  did  it  with  the  loss  of 
much  blood ;  but  that  which  put  glory  of  grace  into  all  He  did  was 
that  He  did  it  out  of  pure  love  to  His  country.  And,  besides,  there 
were  some  of  them  of  the  household  that  said  they  had  seen  and 
spoke  with  Him  since  He  did  die  on  the  cross." 

Late  at  night  they  betook  themselves  to  rest.  The  pilgrim  they 
laid  in  "a  large  upper  chamber,  whose  window  opened  toward  the 
sunrising ;  the  name  of  the  chamber  was  Peace." 

There  are  wonderful  things  to  be  shown  him  before  he  leaves; 
great  records  of  many  valiant  deeds  done  by  the  servants  of  the 
Lord  of  the  hill;  all  manner  of  things  in  the  armory,  "enough  to 
harness  out  as  many  men  for  the  service  of  the  Lord  as  there  be 
stars  in  the  heaven  for  multitude,"  and,  besides,  many  excellent 
things  with  which  Christian  was  much  delighted. 

On  the  morrow  comes  the  sight  of  the  Delectable  Mountains, 
Immanuel's  land,  whence  he  is  one  day  to  attain  to  the  sight  of  the 
Celestial  City.  Forth  he  goes,  armed  by  their  hands  with  armor  of 
proof — that  armor  which  St.  Paul  had  long  ages  past  told  us  of: 
"Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty ;  they  shall  behold  the 
land  that  is  very  far  off."  Do  we  not  see,  "if  the  day  be  clear,"  see, 
with  our  spiritual  eyes,  the  far-off  heights  of  glory  and  beauty,  to 
which  one  day  we  may  attain — ^heights  whence  the  very  Gty  herself, 
the  holy  Jerusalem,  may  be  seen? 

After  the  happy  sojourn  at  the  House  Beautiful  comes  the  sharp 
combat  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation.  Not  a  few  of  us  would  be 
ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  experience,  well  knowing 
how  often  it  is  that  hours  of  rest  joyful,  and  even  more  than  joyful, 
are  sometimes  followed  by  the  sharpest  trials  and  the  sorest  tempta- 
tions, in  the  times  when,  with  Christian,  we  are  indeed  "hard  put  to 
it."  The  darknesses  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  are 
around  us,  and  the  confusion  comes  wherein  we  do  not  know  our 
own  voices  and  are  tempted  to  think  those  things  which  are  sug- 
gestions of  the  Evil  One  proceed  from  our  own  hearts.  But,  true 
as  this  is,  it  is  not  all  that  Bunyan  meant,  as  we  see  by  what  he  says 
in  the  second  part  of  his  boc4c.  There  the  horror  of  Christian's 
combat  with  Apollyon  and  the  desperate  trouble  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  are  attributed  to  "those  slips  that  he  got  in  his  going 
down  the  hill" — "the  fruit  of  his  own  doing."  So  we  have  here  a 
deeper  lesson  yet,  even  the  lesson  that  overlong  tarrying  where 
sweet  rest  has  come,  rest  intended  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
spiritual  being,  rest  designed  for  the  renewing  of  powers  that  have 
been  sorely  tried,  is  a  grave  danger  on  our  way  to  the  Celestial  City. 
The  procuring  of  this  rest,  instead  of  obeying  the  call  to  strenuous 
endeavor,  is  paid  for  by  sore  loss  of  comfort  and  hindrance  in 
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progress,  symbolized  in  Christian's  case  by  the  loss  of  his  "roll  ("the 
assurance  of  salvation")  and  the  delay  and  danger  that  comes  of  the 
loss  of  time  spent  in  going  back  to  seek  it;  great  loss  indeed,  and 
often  terrible  temptation,  under  which  the  soul  risks  being  sorely 
worsted. 

"The  Valley  of  Humiliation  is  of  itself  as  fruitful  a  place  as  any 
the  crow  flies  over,"  say  Bunyan  later  on.  Perhaps  by  that  time 
(six  years  after  his  first  dream)  he  had  learned  a  still  deeper  experi- 
ence, so  that  he  knew  better  of  the  use  and  the  beauty  of  this  Valley 
wherein  the  lilies  grow.  "Indeed  it  is  a  very  fruitful  soil  and  doth 
bring  forth  by  handfuls.  Some  also  have  wished  that  the  next  way 
to  their  Father's  house  were  here,  that  they  might  be  troubled  no 
more  with  either  hills  or  mountains  to  go  over."  How  true  is  this, 
and  how  wise  the  Dreamer's  comment:  "But  the  way  is  the  way, 
and  there  is  an  end."  "In  this  Valley  our  Lord  formerly  had  His 
country  house;  He  loved  much  to  be  here;  He  loved  also  to  walk 
these  meadows,  for  He  found  the  air  was  pleasant.  .  .  .  This 
is  a  valley  that  nobody  walks  in  but  those  that  love  a  pilgrim's  life. 
And  though  Qiristian  had  the  hard  hap  to  meet  here  with  ApoUyon, 
and  to  enter  with  him  a  brisk  encounter,  yet  I  must  tell  you  that,  in 
former  times,  men  have  met  with  angels  here,  have  found  pearls 
here,  and  have  in  this  place  found  the  words  of  life." 

More  are  the  lovely  sayings  which  we  find  in  this  book  concerning 
humility.  May  those  who  read  here  go  for  them  to  the  book  itself. 
They  should  read  there,  too,  of  Christian's  meeting  with  Faithful  and 
of  the  meeting  of  the  pilgrims  with  "one  Talkative,"  and  the  sight 
of  Evangelist,  who  predicts  to  them  what  troubles  they  shall  meet 
with  in  Vanity  Fair  and  encourages  them  to  steadfastness. 

How  vivid  is  the  description  of  this  great  world-old  Fair,  with 
its  merchandise  of  all  kinds  for  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of 
the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life!  "The  way  to  the  Celestial  City  lies 
just  through  this  town  where  this  lusty  fair  is  kept,  and  he  that  will 
go  to  the  City,  and  yet  not  go  through  this  town,  must  needs  'go 
out  of  the  world.'  The  Prince  of  Princes  Himself,  when  here,  went 
through  this  town  to  His  own  country,  and  that  upon  a  fair  day,  too ; 
yea,  and  as  I  think,  it  was  Beelzebub,  the  chief  lord  of  this  fair,  that 
invited  Him  to  buy  of  his  vanities ;  yea,  would  have  made  Him  lord 
of  the  fair  would  He  but  have  done  him  reverence  as  He  went 
through  the  town."  Here  the  pilgrims  are  assaulted,  besmeared 
with  dirt  and  put  into  the  cage,  that  they  may  be  made  a  spectacle 
to  all  the  men  of  the  fair.  Beaten  and  loaded  with  chains,  they  are 
led  up  and  down  the  fair,  and  at  last  tried  by  an  evil  Judge,  Lord 
Hategood.  Envy,  Superstition  and  Pickthank  bear  witness  against 
them,  and  the  jury,  among  whom  we  find  Blind-man,  No-good, 
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Love-lust,  Live-loose,  Liar  and  Implacable,  bring  Faithful  in  guilty 
of  death.  The  most  cruel  death  they  can  invent  is  Faithful's  portion, 
who  straightway  is  carried  up  through  the  clouds  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  the  nearest  way  to  the  Celestial  Gate.  Bunyan  knows  how 
the  martyrs  fare. 

Christian  escapes  from  his  enemies,  accompanied  by  one  Hopeful 
("being  made  so  by  the  beholding  of  Christian  and  Faithful  in  their 
words  and  behaviour,  in  their  sufferings  at  the  Fair").  And,  as 
Hopeful  tells  Christian,  many  more  of  the  men  of  the  Fair  would 
take  their  time  and  follow  after.  By-ends  of  Fair-speech  joins  them, 
asserting  himself  a  pilgrim  to  the  Celestial  Qty — By-ends,  among 
whose  kindred  are  my  Lord  Turn-about,  my  Lord  Time-server,  Mr. 
Facing-both-ways  and  Mr.  Two-tongues,  the  worthy  parson  of  such 
a  parish.  How  delightfully  By-ends  explains  how  he  got  what  he 
avers  to  be  not  his  name,  but  a  nickname.  "The  worst  that  ever  I 
did  to  give  them  an  occasion  to  give  me  this  name  was  that  I  had 
always  the  luck  to  jump  in  my  judgment  with  the  present  way  of  the 
times,  whatever  it  was,  and  my  chance  was  to  get  thereby."  Indeed, 
Bunyan's  humor  is  not  a  small  part  of  the  interest  of  his  book,  with 
its  dry  wisdom  and  keen  putting  of  truth. 

Again  comes  sweetness  and  consolation,  pleasant  waters  running 
through  a  meadow,  beautified  with  lilies  and  green  all  the  year  long, 
where  they  might  in  safety  lie  down  and  sleep  and  wake  to  gather 
of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  that  grew  there,  good  for  healing  and  for 
health. 

Through  the  following  of  a  by-path  instead  of  the  straight  road 
the  pilgrims  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Giant  Despair,  of  Doubting 
Castle,  who  finds  them  asleep  in  his  grounds  and  treats  them  in 
merciless  fashion,  beating  them  with  his  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel  after 
rating  them  as  if  they  were  dogs  in  the  dark  and  stinking  dungeon 
where  he  had  thrust  them.  He  counsels  them  to  make  away  with 
themselves,  as  Spenser's  Despair  does  also  counsel  the  knight  who 
has  fallen  into  his  power.  Hopeful  keeps  up  the  heart  of  his  brother, 
as  from  his  name  it  is  meet  he  should,  and  at  last  they  escape  through 
the  use  of  the  key  in  Christian's  bosom,  forgotten  hitherto — ^the  key 
called  Promise,  that  will  no  doubt  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Castle. 
So  the  pilgrims  go  upon  their  way,  wiser  and  gladder,  too. 

What  sympathy  Bunyan  feels  for  the  tendency  to  want  of  hope! 
He  himself  had  known  the  anguish  of  despair,  the  torment  of  doubt ; 
and  especially  in  the  second  part  of  his  book  he  dwells  much  on  the 
subject  by  his  presentation  of  such  characters  as  Mr.  Fearing,  the 
poor  pilgrim  who  "stumbled  at  everything  and  had  a  Slough  of 
Despond  in  his  mind,"  and  Mr.  Despondency  and  Much-afraid,  his 
daughter,  who  go  on  their  darkened  way  in  pain  and  fear  till  at 
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length  the  clouds  roll  bade  and  the  light  of  the  Celestial  City  greets 
them.  Yes,  Bunyan  had  indeed  gone  through  needless  anguish 
resulting  from  passionate  credence  given  to  a  theolc^y  which  it 
would  not  be  wrcmg  to  call,  in  some  respects,  even  anti-Christian. 
But  the  tender  sympathy  that  had  come  out  of  this  experience 
belongs  to  the  great  and  beautiful  kingdom  of  holy  Charity. 

Then  comes  to  the  pilgrims  the  sweetness  and  solace  of  the  tarry- 
ing with  the  Shepherds  of  the  Delectable  Mountains,  who  look 
lovingly  upon  them  and  welcome  them.  And  in  the  morning  they 
lead  them  forth  to  walk  with  them  and  show  them  sights  of  warning 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  called  Error;  at  whose  bottom  lie  several  men 
all  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  fall  that  they  had  from  the  top.  From 
Mount  Caution,  too,  they  see  the  blind  as  they  stumble  among  the 
tombs ;  and,  again,  they  are  shown  a  door,  which  is  the  door  of  that 
by-way  to  hell,  wherein  enter  hypocrites  and  traitors,  blas{^emers 
and  liars.  All  these  had  had  "a  show  of  pilgrimage,"  and  yet  were 
miserably  cast  away.  And  the  pilgrims  say  the  one  to  the  other: 
"We  had  need  to  cry  to  the  Strong  for  strength." 

By  this  time  "the  pilgrims  had  a  desire  to  go  forward.  .  .  . 
Then  said  the  Shepherds  one  to  another,  'Let  us  here  show  to  the 
Pilgrims  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  Gty,  if  they  have  skill  to  look 
through  our  perspective  glass.'  And  the  Shepherds  took  them  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  Gear,  and  there  they  essayed  to  look  through  the 
glass,  but  they  could  not  look  steadily,  for  their  hands  shook  ("tlie 
fruits  of  servile  fear,"  says  the  side-note).  Yet  they  thought  they 
saw  something  like  the  gate,  and  also  something  of  the  glory  of  the 
place."  And  they  depart  with  a  song  on  their  lips.  Forgetful  of 
the  warning  of  the  Shei^erds,  they  fall  into  the  snare  of  the  Flat- 
terer, and  suffer  grievously  thereby.  For  they  have  gone  on  the 
Enchanted  Ground,  and  it  is  hard  to  escape  thence.  Of  the  many 
they  meet  in  their  way  it  would  not  be  possible  here  to  tell,  and  one 
can  only  feebly  indicate  the  rich  wisdom,  clothed  in  strong  garb, 
often,  indeed,  of  homespun,  which  the  reader  of  this  great  book  will 
find. 

Past  the  Enchanted  Ground  is  the  pleasant  and  safe  Land  of 
Beulah,  where  the  sun  shineth  night  and  day.  It  lies  beyond  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  from  this  place  they  could  not 
so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  The  sun  shines  there  night  and 
day,  and  here  is  to  be  heard  the  continual  singing  of  birds  and  the 
flowers  are  seen  appearing  on  the  earth  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
dove  is  heard  in  the  land.  Hence,  too,  the  pilgrims  have  a  more 
perfect  view  of  the  Celestial  City,  with  its  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
•  and  the  streets  thereof  paved  with  gold.  And  great  longing  comes 
upon  the  pilgrims,  and  they  are  side  with  desire  of  the  City. 
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On  and  on  they  go,  their  long  and  weary  journey  drawing  to  its 
end.  On  and  on,  till  they  come  to  the  great  River  of  Death,  to  be 
crossed  by  all,  for  there  is  no  otlier  way  to  the  City  Celestial.  Chris- 
tian begins  to  sink,  and  the  sorrows  of  death  compass  him  about,  and 
darkness  and  horror  fall  on  him,  so  that  he  cannot  see  before  him. 
He  can  neither  remember  nor  orderly  talk  of  any  of  those  sweet 
refreshments  that  he  met  with  in  the  way  of  his  pilgfrimage.  And 
fears  come  upon  him,  and  thoughts  of  what  he  has  done  amiss,  and 
evil  spirits  scare  him.  Hopeful  helps  him  with  words  of  kindly  cheer, 
and  at  the  last  the  darkness  is  past  and  the  enemy  is  as  still  as  a 
stone.  The  angels  meet  the  pilgrims,  and  the  reward  is  theirs  to 
enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  The  waiting  for  Death  is  treated 
very  fully  in  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

With  a  temperament  such  as  Bunyan  had ;  with  his  intense  power 
of  believing,  of  seeing ;  with  his  feeling  for  the  lovely,  the  holy,  the 
dread,  the  true;  with  his  fervid  realization  of  the  spiritual  world 
around  him,  the  alive,  the  unseen,  the  high  angelhood  in  union  with 
God,  the  devildom  in  enmity  against  Him  and  His ;  with  his  gift  of 
clear  and  fearless  utterance — with  all  these,  what  might  it  not  have 
been  to  him  to  have  come  under  the  teaching  of  the  Church?  And 
what  might  we  not  have  gained  in  priceless  possessions  had  this 
been  so? 

I  have  said  that  there  were  certain  passages  in  the  book  which 
might  possibly  bear  a  sacramental  interpretation,  though  that  inter- 
pretation is  not  what  their  author  consciously  intended.  I  am  not 
alone  in  believing  in  the  unbounded  suggestiveness  of  the  work  of 
great  "makers,"  and  the  mystic  in  Bunyan  may  have  spoken  where 
the  theologian  was  dumb.  The  passages  which  I  shall  quote,  lovely 
as  they  are,  stand  out  lovelier  a  thousandfold  if  taken  in  a  Catholic 
sense,  and  the  words  of  the  poet  may  be  given  a  larger,  richer  mean- 
ing than  he  himself  could  have  conceived  of.  Let  us  be,  like  Chris- 
tiana, "of  quick  apprehension,"  and  apprehend  the  deepest  and  fairest 
that  we  may. 

"I  saw  now  that  they  went  on  till  they  came  at  the  river  that  was 
at  this  side  of  the  Delectable  Mountains — ^to  the  river  where  the  fine 
trees  grow  on  both  sides,  .  .  .  where  the  meadows  are  green 
all  the  year  long,  and  where  they  might  lie  down  safely.  By  this 
river  side,  in  the  meadow,  there  were  cotes  and  folds  for  sheep,  a 
house  built  for  the  nourishing  and  bringing  up  of  those  lambs,  the 
babes  of  those  women  that  go  on  pilgrimage.  Also  there  was  here 
One  that  was  intrusted  with  them,  who  could  have  compassion,  and 
that  could  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm  and  carry  them  in  His 
bosom.  .  .  .  Now,  to  the  care  of  this  Man  Christiana  admon- 
ished her  four  daughtert  to  commit  their  little  ones,  that  by  these 
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waters  they  might  be  housed,  harboured,  and  succoured,  and  nour- 
ished, and  that  none  of  them  might  be  lacking  in  time  to  come. 
.    .   .    So  they  were  content  to  commit  their  little  ones  to  Him." 

So  are  the  little  ones  of  those  women  that  go  on  pilgrimage  com- 
mitted by  Holy  Church  to  the  arms  of  Him  who  will  carry  them,  as 
they  rise,  new-bom  in  His  grace,  from  the  cleansing  and  healing  of 
the  baptismal  river. 

Take,  again,  the  medicine  that  Mr.  Skill,  the  physician,  gives  to 
the  lad  who  has  eaten  of  the  evil  fruit  of  the  Enemy.  It  is  indeed 
"to  the  purpose"  it  is  made  ex  came  et  sanguine  Christi.  It  is  a 
medicine  good  against  all  the  diseases  that  Pilgrims  are  incident  to — 
a  medicine  good  to  prevent  disease  as  well  as  to  cure  when  one  is 
sick.  "Yea,"  says  Mr.  Skill,  "I  dare  say  it,  and  stand  to  it,  that  if 
a  man  will  but  use  this  physic  as  he  should,  it  will  make  him  live 
forever." 

Surely  the  words  of  the  seer  are  here.  Can  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  be  more  dearly,  more  fittingly  expressed? 

Once  more,  when  the  Pilg^ms,  Christiana  and  her  company,  are 
waiting  for  the  summons  to  pass  over  the  River  of  Death,  "the 
children  of  the  town  would  go  into  the  King's  gardens  and  gather 
nosegays  for  the  pilgrims  and  bring  them  to  them  with  much  affec- 
tion. Here  also  grew  camphire,  with  spikenard  and  saffron,  calamus 
and  cinnamon,  with  all  its  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh  and  aloes, 
with  all  chief  spices.  With  these  the  Pilgrims'  chambers  were  per- 
fumed, while  they  stayed  here,  and  with  these  their  bodies  were 
anointed  to  prepare  them  to  go  over  the  river  when  the  time 
appointed  was  come." 

Yes,  in  the  time  of  waiting  for  the  supreme  call,  are  there  not 
nosegays  gathered  by  loving  hands  for  the  waiting  ones?  Is  there 
not  flower  and  fragrance  of  all  sweet  spices  from  the  gardens  of  the 
King?  And  is  there  not  "the  rich  juice  of  the  olive"  wherewith 
their  bodies  shall  be  anointed  to  prepare  them  to  go  over  the  river? 

The  sympathy  of  Catholics  has  ever  been  deep  and  large  for 
their  forefathers,  persecuted  and  deprived  of  their  birthright  and 
the  glorious  things  included  therein.  Must  it  not  also  go  out  to  the 
children  of  those  persecutors  whose  fathers  tore  from  them  the 
goodliest  of  all  heritages?  Must  we  not  think  with  a  great  and 
kindly  sorrow,  a  sorrow,  too,  that  is  to  be  borne  by  us  in  our  pleading 
at  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  of  those  who,  having  grown  up  untaught 
of  authority,  have  groped  their  way  through  wildernesses  of  text, 
unconnected  by  the  true  spiritual  interpretation?  For  those  who 
have  steered  their  boats  near  perilous  shores  where  pilot  there  was 
none  to  be  seen,  have  wasted  spiritual  strength  in  needless  combat, 
have  missed  loveliness  and  helps  and  oxnfortings  and  guildings. 
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whether  coming  with  the  stately  steps  austere  of  Discipline  and  Pen- 
ance or  in  the  gentleness  of  the  Banqueting  House  of  the  Prince? 
And  shall  we  not  be  glad  also,  in  the  faith  that  in  the  wilderness  the 
All-gradous  One,  in  mercy  and  love  for  their  true  intent,  to  their 
great  desire  for  Himself  and  His  love,  has  granted  them  at  times  to 
find  the  heavenly  roses  of  beauty  and  fragrance ;  the  droppings  of  the 
manna  celestial ;  that,  among  the  rocks  and  shoals,  they  have  discerned 
a  light  afar  off  and  heard  the  very  tone  of  the  Pilot's  voice?  Shall 
we  not  take  thankfully  and  lovingly  all  the  gold  which,  if  mi:iced 
with  dross,  is  yet  true  gold ;  yes,  and  often  gold  of  the  finest?  Shall 
we  learn  from  a  heretic?  Shall  we  be  taught  by  a  Baptist  preacher  ? 
Surely  yes,  in  so  far  as  the  true  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  him;  in 
so  far  as  the  lips  of  the  Dreamer  spoke  the  truth. 

As  Mr.  Standfast  says,  "I  have  loved  to  hear  my  Lord  spoken  of, 
and  wherever  I  have  seen  the  print  of  His  shoe  in  the  earth,  there  I 
have  coveted  to  set  my  foot,  too." 

In  the  book  of  this  Dreamer  we  may  hear  our  Lord  spdcen  of; 
here,  surely,  is  the  print  of  His  shoe  to  be  seen. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

ST.  AMBKOSE  AND  THE  CIVIL  POWER. 

HE  year  374,  which  saw  the  election  of  St.  Ambrose  as  Bishop 


of  Milan,  is  a  date  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  rela- 


tions of  the  Catholic  Churdi  with  the  newly  Christianized 
Roman  State.  Up  to  this  time  the  State  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Church  had  had  things  very  much  its  own  way.  In  the  East  resist- 
ance to  imperial  encroachments  in  religious  matters  had  generally 
been  feeble,  and  a  majority  of  the  Eastern  Bishops  had  encouraged 
rather  than  resisted  the  attempted  subversion  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church  by  heterodox  Emperors.  The  issues  whidi  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  from  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Theodosius,  had  so  divided  Eastern  Christendom,  had  been 
in  the  West,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Cbnstantius,  the 
occasion  of  only  comparatively  short-lived  dissensions.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  true  that  Constantius  had  been  only  too  successful  in 
bending  to  his  will  the  great  majority  of  the  Western  as  well  as  of 
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the  Eastern  hierarchy.  The  fourth  century  had,  indeed,  produced, 
before  the  elevation  to  the  episcopate  of  the  Governor  of  Emilia, 
several  worthy  champions  of  spiritual  liberty,  but  to  St.  Ambrose  is 
due  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Bishop  who  won  a  notable  victory, 
destined  to  have  far-reaching  consequences,  in  the  already  acute 
contest  between  the  spiritual  and  the  civil  authorities. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  new  era  that  b^;an  when  the  voice  of  a  child 
called  to  the  episcopal  throne  of  Milan  the  imperial  Governor  of 
Liguria  and  Emilia,  better  known  in  after  ages  as  the  great  Father 
of  the  Western  Church,  St.  Ambrose.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
episcopate  Ambrose  took  a  leading  part  in  all  questions  of  ecclesi- 
astical interest,  and  always  as  an  uncompromising  champion  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  His  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  young  Emperor 
Gratian  was  of  the  highest,  but  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  this 
unfortunate  Prince  that  b^;an  the  portion  of  his  career  with  whidi 
we  are  now  concerned. 

The  successful  revolt  of  the  Spanish  General  Maximus  and  the 
subsequent  murder  of  his  imperial  friend  and  pupil,  Gratian,  were 
severe  blows  to  the  Bishop  of  Milan.  Britain,  Gaul  and  Spain  were 
content  to  accept  the  rule  of  the  usurper,  and  thus  only  Italy  and 
Africa  remained  faithful  to  the  young  Valentinian  II.,  half-brother 
and  colleague  of  Gratian.  A  contest  for  supremaqr  was  now  inevit- 
able between  the  representatives  of  rebellion  and  legitimacy,  with 
the  odds  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former.  For  Maximus  was  an 
experienced  soldier  and  ostentatiously  orthodox  in  religion,  a  fact 
greatly  to  his  advantage  in  the  West ;  whereas,  Valentinian  11.  was 
a  mere  boy,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  identified  with 
the  unpopular  faction  of  political  Arians.  Still  his  position  was  not 
altc^ther  hopeless,  as  he  had  the  moral  support  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor,  Theodosius,  who,  however,  for  the  moment  was  not  in  a 
position  to  render  him  more  effective  assistance.  The  Bishop  of 
Milan,  too,  was  a  powerful  ally,  who,  despite  his  uncompromising 
orthodoxy,  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the 
brother  of  Gratian. 

The  first  assistance  rendered  by  the  Bishop  of  Milan  to  Valentinian 
II.  was  to  undertake  an  embassy  in  his  behalf  to  the  court  of 
Maximus.  The  mission,  it  is  true,  failed  to  attain  its  object,  though 
through  no  fault  of  Ambrose.  But  subsequently  matters  were 
adjusted  between  the  two  legitimate  Emperors  and  the  usurper  by 
the  recognition  of  Maximus  as  a  colleague.  The  political  situation 
being  thus  adjusted,  the  Arian  party  at  the  court  of  Milan  began 
to  be  aggressive.  In  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
victory,  indeed,  the  young  Emperor  was  at  one  with  Ambrose,  but 
this  harmony  between  Church  and  State  was  not  destined  to  con- 
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tinue.  The  election  of  St.  Ambrose  had  proved  a  serious  check  to 
the  Arians  of  Milan.  The  predecessor  of  the  new  Bishop,  Aux- 
entius,  had  been  of  their  party,  and  they  had  possessed  strength 
enough  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  known  orthodox  candidate  as 
his  successor.  Both  parties  agreed  to  the  choice  of  Ambrose,  who 
was  only  a  catediumen,  and  each  probably  hoped  the  Bishop-elect 
might  adopt  its  own  tenets.  As  it  happened,  the  views  of  Ambrose 
proved  strictly  orthodox,  and  thus  at  a  stroke  the  cause  of  Arianism 
was  lost  in  its  Western  stronghold. 

For  the  orthodoxy  of  Ambrose,  as  the  future  was  to  prove,  was 
not  of  the  kind  that  compromised  with  or  yielded  before  difficulties. 
From  the  moment  of  his  consecration  worship  according  to  the 
Arian  form  ceased  in  the  churches,  so  that  not  even  a  single  basilica 
was  left  the  Arian  court  in  which  to  hold  services  in  accordance 
with  their  relipous  tenets.  The  danger  from  the  side  of  Maximus 
for  the  moment  held  the  ruling  spirit  at  court,  the  Empress  Justina, 
in  restraint,  but  after  this  was  removed  a  demand  was  made  on 
Ambrose  that  one  of  the  basilicas  of  the  city  should  be  placed  imme- 
diately at  the  disposition  of  the  Emperor. 

Thus  again  arose  the  important  question  as  to  whether  property 
vested  in  the  Church  could  be  disposed  of  by  the  chief  of  the  State 
according  to  his  pleasure.  Previous  Christian  Emperors  had  settled 
the  matter  by  the  right  of  might,  but  in  Milan  at  this  time  the  forces 
of  Church  and  State  were  too  evenly  balanced  to  admit  of  so  easy 
a  solution.  Realizing  this  fact,  the  Empress,  on  behalf  of  her  co-re- 
ligionists, was  at  first  quite  moderate  in  her  demands ;  all  she  asked 
for  was  a  small  basilica,  the  Portian,  which  was  not  even  within  the 
confines  of  the  dty.  But  Ambrose,  realizing  that  a  great  principle 
rather  than  an  insignificant  churdi  was  in  question,  refused  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  Justina.  This  decision,  naturally  enough,  irritated 
the  court  and  a  second  and  peremptory  demand  was  now  made  that 
the  most  important  church  of  the  dty,  the  New  Basilica,  should  at 
once  be  handed  over  to  the  imperial  officers. 

But  the  members  of  the  Arian  court  were  quickly  made  to  realize 
how  little  power  they  possessed  to  enforce  compliance  with  their 
wishes.  The  mere  demand  for  the  New  Basilica  so  deeply  agitated 
the  Catholic  Milanese  that  the  scared  counsdlors  of  the  Empress 
were  compelled  to  advise  the  withdrawal  of  the  imperial  order  and 
request  Ambrose  to  calm  the  public.  They  then  proposed  a  compro- 
mise ;  the  Empress,  they  dedared,  would  be  satisfied  with  the  basilica 
first  asked  for.  But  the  Bishop  would  make  no  concession.  The 
day  following  this  refusal.  Palm  Sunday,  while  Ambrose  was 
engaged  in  instructing  the  candidates  for  the  Easter  baptism,  tidings 
were  brought  to  the  effect  that  imperial  officials  had  seized  and  were 
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then  engaged  in  placing  the  imperial  insignia  on  the  Portian  basilica. 
Thus  the  pride  of  the  vacillating  court  had  at  length  overcome  their 
fears,  and  the  crisis  had  come.  When  the  news  of  the  seizure 
became  known,  the  people  burst  into  fury.  An  unfortunate  Arian 
priest,  whom  they  encountered  in  the  streets,  would  have  fared  badly 
at  their  hands  but  for  the  intervention  of  Amlvose.  The  court, 
however,  remained  firm.  Gothic  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
contested  basilica;  heavy  fines  were  imposed  on  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  and  many  persons  were  even  imprisoned.  But 
these  measures,  so  far  from  intimidating,  only  still  more  aroused 
public  indignation.  The  situation  was  evidently  becoming  danger- 
ous, and  the  court  again  sought  an  acoxnmodation  with  Ambrose. 
But  the  Bishc^  remained  firm.  To  the  argument  of  the  imperial 
representatives  that  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  over  property  in 
general  were  practically  unlimited,  he  interposed  a  categorical  denial ; 
"those  things  that  are  God's,"  he  informed  them,  "are  not  subject 
to  the  imperial  power,"  but  as  regarded  his  personal  property,  the 
Emperor  was  welcome  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  saw  fit^ 

While  the  troops  remained  in  possession  of  the  Portian  basilica, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  hostile  multitude,  a  great  concourse 
gathered  in  the  New  Basilica,  fearing  lest  the  imperialists,  now  that 
they  had  resolved  on  bold  measures,  would  seize  it  also.  Ambrose 
was  called  for,  and  after  reading  the  lesson  for  the  day  from  the 
pulpit,  he  addressed  the  assemblage  on  the  extraordinary  state  of 
things  of  which  they  were  eye-witnesses.  He  began  his  discourse 
by  contrasting  the  patience  of  the  Milanese  Catholics  with  the  heroic 
endurance  of  Job.  He  then  paid  his  respects  to  Justina  by  signifi- 
cant allusions  to  Jezebel  and  Herodias,  after  which  he  explained  the 
reasons  for  his  attitude  in  the  question  at  issue.  His  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  the  wish  of  the  young  Emperor,  he  affirmed,  was  on  the 
ground  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  trust  assumed  by 
him  with  the  episcopal  office.  "It  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  surrender 
it  (the  basilica),  nor  advantageous  for  you,  O  Emperor,  to  receive 
it."  A  church  is  the  house  of  God,  and  as  such  the  laws  that  rcga- 
late  other  property  do  not  apply  to  it  "Do  not,  O  Emperor,  lay 
on  yourself  the  burden  of  such  a  thought  as  that  you  have  any 
imperial  power  over  those  things  that  belong  to  God."  And  after 
recalling  the  principle  of  giving  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
he  draws  the  inference  pertinent  to  the  case:  "The  palaces  belong 
to  the  Emperor,  the  churches  to  the  Bishop.  Authority  is  com- 
mitted to  you  over  public,  not  over  sacred  edifices." 

During  the  course  of  the  services  at  which  this  discourse  was 
delivered  several  Gothic  soldiers  were  noticed  among  the  congrega- 
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tioa.  Previously  the  Bishop  had  instructed  the  people  to  refrain 
from  association  with  the  troops,  because  of  their  participation  in 
the  seizure  of  the  Portian  basilica.  This  decision  greatly  disturbed 
the  soldiers,  who  on  the  one  hand  had  to  obey  orders,  and  on  the 
other  were  cut  off  frwn  the  religious  celebrations  of  Holy  Week 
and  Easter.  True,  most  of  them  were  probably  Arians,  but  this 
designation  could  have  had  little  meaning  in  their  ears.  Their 
fathers  had  accepted  the  form  of  Christianity  preached  to  their 
nation  by  the  famous  Ulphilas,  and  of  course  the  nice  distinctions 
that  divided  orthodoxy  from  heterodoxy  were  largely  if  not  wholly 
lost  on  a  rude,  illiterate  soldiery.  Moreover,  they  knew  the  late 
Bishop  of  Milan,  Auxentius,  though  holding  their  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, had  been  recognized  as  Bishop  by  all  parties  till  his  death. 
As  to  the  question  in  debate  between  the  court  and  the  Bishop,  that 
was  to  them  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  the  concrete  fact  that  they 
were  excommunicated  affected  them  grievously.  Some  of  their 
number,  therefore,  while  off  duty  hovered  round  the  New  Basilica, 
and  little  by  little,  attracted  by  the  solemn  chanting  of  the  liturgy,, 
they  approached  the  entrance  and  finally  mingled  with  the  congre- 
gation. Their  appearance  at  first  alarmed  the  women,  but  the 
soldiers  reassured  them,  saying  that  they  had  no  hostile  intention, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  had  come  to  take  part  in  the  services. 

The  news  of  the  soldiers  thus  fraternizing  with  the  people  caused 
consternation  at  court,  for  it  was  now  reasonably  feared  that  the 
military  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  the  execution  of  extreme 
measures  against  the  adherents  of  Ambrose.  The  Empress,  indeed, 
held  out  till  the  following  day,  but  meanwhile  the  soldiers  looked 
on  while  mischievous  street  urchins  amused  themselves  by  tearing 
in  pieces  the  imperial  insignia  on  the  Portian  basilica.  Further 
resistance  might  be  dangerous,  and  as  Ambrose  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  threats  than  to  entreaties,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  with- 
draw, thus  leaving  the  church  in  possession  of  the  Bishop.  The 
fines  imposed  on  the  merchants  were  also  remitted,  and  the  victory 
of  Ambrose  was  celebrated  by  the  entire  city,  including  the  military, 
with  every  exhibition  of  joy. 

A  significant  occurrence  at  the  close  of  this  incident  is  of  interest 
because  of  the  contrast  in  the  issue  with  a  similar  occurrence  of  the 
reign  of  Constantius,  in  which  Pope  Liberius  and  the  court  eunuch 
Eusebius  had  figured.  The  chief  chamberlain  of  Valentinian  II., 
in  the  style  of  his  predecessor,  demanded  of  Ambrose  menacingly 
why  he  dared  while  he,  the  chamberlain,  was  alive  to  treat  the  young 
Emperor  with  contempt.  Ambrose  calmly  answered:  "God  grant 
you  to  fulfill  your  threat,  for  then  I  shall  suffer  as  Bishops  do,  while 
you  will  act  as  do  eunuchs."   But  times  were  changed,  and  the  day 
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had  passed  in  the  West  when  an  Emperor  and  a  eunuch  could  punish 
the  bold  assertion  of  the  Church's  rights  as  Constantius  and  Eusebius 
had  punished  Liberius. 

The  imperial  court  accepted  defeat,  as  was  to  be  expected,  ungra- 
ciously. The  Empress  bided  her  time,  however,  before  moving 
anew  in  the  duel  with  the  powerful  Bishop  of  Milan.  The  second 
onset  in  the  contest  opened  several  months  after  the  events  described 
with  a  proclamation  of  tolerance  in  behalf  of  those  who  professed 
the  Arian  creed  of  Rimini,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  mandate  sum- 
moning Ambrose  to  a  debate  with  the  Bishop,  named  Auxentius, 
whom  the  Arians  had  secured  as  leader,  in  which  the  decision  was 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  laymen,  half  chosen  by  each 
disputant,  with  the  boy  Emperor  as  President.  This  absurd  proposal 
was  received  by  Ambrose  with  scorn.  In  his  reply  to  Valentinian 
II.  he  begins  by  recalling  the  policy  in  Church  matters  of  the  first 
Valentinian,  which  was  that  only  "priests  should  judge  concerning 
priests."  Now,  however,  the  ill-advised  son  of  an  Emperor  who 
had  consistently  observed  this  principle,  foolishly  asks  the  Bishop 
of  Milan  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  laymen,  presided  over  by  an 
unbaptized  stripling,  in  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical.  "When  have 
you  heard,"  asks  the  Bishop,  "that  laymen  gave  judgment  concern- 
ing a  Bishop  in  a  matter  of  faith  ?  If  a  Bishop  is  to  be  taught  by  a 
layman,  what  will  follow?  Let  the  layman  arg^e  and  the  Bishop 
listen;  let  the  Bishop  learn  from  the  layman.  But  undoubtedly, 
whether  we  go  through  the  series  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the 
times  of  old,  who  is  there  who  can  deny  that  in  a  matter  of  faith — 
in  a  matter  of  faith,  I  say — Bishops  are  wont  to  judge  of  Christian 
Emperors,  not  Emperors  of  Bishops." 

Moreover,  what  is  there  to  judge?  He  (Ambrose)  is  the  legfiti- 
mate  Bishop  of  Milan,  with  a  title  no  one  may  dispute.  The  entire 
Christian  population  of  Milan  chose  him  for  his  office,  and  they  are 
content  with  his  ministrations.  If  Auxentius  wants  recognition  as 
a  Bishop,  let  him  seek  it  from  his  foreign  adherents ;  in  Milan  nobody 
wants  him.  In  any  event,  even  if  there  were  something  on  which  to 
pass  judgment,  it  is  already  prejudged ;  the  imperial  edict  in  favor 
of  the  council  of  Rimini  is  clear  enough  indication  as  to  how  the  lay 
committee  will  decide.  If  Auxentius  has  anything  to  say  for  him- 
self, let  him  say  it  before  a  synod  of  Bishops,  the  only  legitimate 
judges  in  a  question  of  faith. 

This  refusal  to  submit  his  cause  to  a  lay  tribunal  was  followed 
by  an  imperial  order,  which  Ambrose  disregarded,  to  leave  Milan. 
Thus  once  more  were  his  opponents  foiled,  for,  too  weak  to  expel 
him  by  force,  they  had  hoped  he  would  submit  quietly  to  an  order 
of  exile.   The  people  also  entertained  some  fears  lest  he  might  yield, 
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but  in  a  famous  sermon  preached  at  this  time  he  reassured  them  as 
to  his  attitude ;  he  would  yield  to  force,  but  to  force  only. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  for  some  time  longer,  on  one  side 
passive  resistance,  and  on  the  other  the  wish,  but  not  the  strength, 
to  proceed  to  extreme  measures.  During  the  crisis  Ambrose,  con- 
stantly guarded  by  a  large  concourse  of  his  people,  who  feared  lest 
he  might  be  seized  treacherously,  kept  vigil  day  and  night  in  the 
New  Basilica.  This  state  of  siege  continued  for  several  days,  but 
the  time  passed  quickly  in  chanting  the  vigorous  hymns  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Bishop.  The  great  event  of  this  period, 
however,  was  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  Gervasius 
and  Protasius,  which  enabled  Ambrose  to  consecrate  the  New 
Basilica  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Numerous  miracles  signalized 
the  transfer  of  the  precious  relics,  and  these,  together  with  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  of  the  occasion,  decided  the  struggle  in  favor  of  the 
Bishop.  The  following  year  (387)  we  find  Ambrose,  after  recon- 
ciliation with  the  court,  undertaking  a  second  embassy  to  the  court 
of  Maximus  at  Trier,  for  the  purpose  of  averting,  if  possible,  the 
imminent  danger  that  threatened  Valentinian  at  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  had  already  dq>rived  his  half-brother,  Gratian,  of  throne  and 
life. 

From  the  p<Mnt  of  view  of  her  son's  interest,  the  contest  in  which 
Justina  and  her  Arian  councillors  had  involved  Valentinian  II.  with 
the  Bishop  of  Milan  was  extremely  impolitia  Arianism  in  the 
empire  had  received  its  death  blow  from  the  hand  of  Theodosius; 
the  East  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  had  returned  to  orthodoxy, 
and  the  West  had  never,  save  for  a  moment,  and  then  not  formally, 
departed  from  the  Nicene  faith.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
pure  folly  to  involve  the  young  Emperor  in  a  struggle  with  the 
strongest  defender  of  the  faith  that  the  Oiurch  had  produced  since 
the  death  of  Athanasius.  Maximus  of  Gaul  was  not  slow  to  see 
the  advantage  to  himself  of  Justina's  attitude.  The  orthodoxy  of 
the  usurper  was  of  the  strictest  order  politically.  He  had  won  the 
favor  of  an  influential  part  of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  episcopate  by 
his  persecution,  even  unto  death,  of  the  Priscillianist  heretics,  after 
which  he  was  in  a  position  to  read  Valentinian  II.  a  severe  lecture 
on  the  doings  at  Milan. 

The  reconciliation  of  Valentinian  with  Ambrose  was  doubtless 
strongly  influenced  by  fear  of  this  powerful  mentor,  and  the  embassy 
of  Ambrose  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  dis- 
suade Maximus  from  invading  Italy.  But  the  second  mission 
of  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  like  the  first,  to  the  court  of  Trier,  was 
doomed  to  failure,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  Maximus  had 
already  decided  to  dethrone  his  young  colleague  at  the  first  oppor- 
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tunity.  This  had  now  arrived,  and  the  following  year  (387)  his 
army  entered  Italy.  Valentinian  at  his  approach  fled  to  Aquileia 
and  thence  to  Thessalonica  to  the  protection  of  Theodosius,  while 
Maximus  marched  to  Rome  without  opposition. 

Whatever  sympathy  the  Eastern  Emperor  may  have  felt  for  the 
fugitive  brother  of  his  benefactor,  Gratian,  Theodosius  was  too  good 
a  general  not  to  see  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Maximus  was, 
indeed,  an  unwelcome  colleague,  but  the  western  portion  of  the 
empire  was  now  in  his  hands,  and  a  contest  with  him  for  supremacy 
would  be  no  mere  holiday  expedition.  Nearly  a  year  elapsed,  there- 
fore, before  Theodosius  declared  war;  then,  having  contracted  a 
still  closer  alliance  with  Valentinian  by  his  marriage  with  his  sister 
Galla,  he  set  out  for  Italy. 

The  forces  of  Maximus  were  first  encountered  and  defeated  at 
Siscia  on  the  Save.  A  more  stubborn  contest  at  Pettau  was  also 
won  by  Theodosius,  after  which  he  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  took 
Aquileia  by  storm  and  executed  his  fallen  rival.  A  new  division 
of  the  empire  was  then  made,  in  which  Valentinian  II.  received 
from  his  generous  protector  not  only  the  territory  of  which  formerly 
he  was  master,  but  in  addition  that  which  for  five  years  had  been 
governed  by  Maximus.  Justina  lived  just  long  enough  to  witness 
her  son's  restoration ;  after  her  death  the  young  Emperor  embraced 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  during  the  short  remaining  portion  of  his 
life  had  no  more  staunch  friend  than  the  Bishop  of  Milan. 

The  victorious  Theodosius  remained  nearly  three  years  in  the 
West  after  the  fall  of  Maximus,  and,  as  during  this  time  he  resided 
chiefly  in  Milan,  his  relations  with  St.  Ambrose  were  intimate.  Two 
such  men  as  the  great  orthodox  Emperor  of  the  East  and  the  great- 
est of  contemporary  Bishops  could  not  well  fail  to  entertain  for  one 
another  a  high  degree  of  esteem.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact,  yet 
on  two  occasions  circumstances  again  forced  St.  Ambrose  into 
opposition  to  an  Emperor  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  episcopal  oflice.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions  the 
question  was  in  regard  to  a  disturbance  that  took  place  in  Gilliniciun, 
a  dty  on  the  Euphrates.  A  Jewish  synagogue  of  Callinicum  had, 
according  to  the  report  received  by  the  Emperor,  been  burned  to  the 
ground  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bishc^.  About  the  same  time  the 
report  of  a  second  disturbance,  in  the  same  locality,  between  some 
orthodox  monks  and  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the  Valentinians  was 
brought  to  Theodosius ;  in  this  case  the  Valentinians  had  attempted 
to  break  up  a  procession  of  the  monks,  which  so  enraged  the  latter 
that  they  had  destroyed  the  heretical  meeting  house. 

On  receipt  of  these  reports  from  the  Count  of  the  East  Theodosius 
acted  promptly.   The  Bishop  of  Callinicum  was  commanded  to 
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rebuild  the  synagogue  at  his  own  expense,  and  the  monks  were 
ordered  to  be  punished  in  some  manner  not  stated  by  St.  Ambrose 
in  his  account  of  the  matter.*  The  Bishop  was  absent  from  Milan 
when  these  decisions  were  g^ven,  but  on  hearing  of  them  he  at  once 
wrote  Theodosius  a  strong  letter  of  protest  Taking  up  first  the 
case  of  the  destroyed  synagogfue,  he  pronounced  the  sentence  entirely 
without  justification.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  maintained,  justice 
demanded  that  the  statement  of  the  defendants  should  have  been 
obtained  before  inflicting  so  severe  a  penalty.  But,  assuming  for 
argument  sake  that  the  Bishop  of  Callinicum  had  done  what  was 
said,  that  he  had  been  "too  timid  in  the  judgment  seat,"  the  conse- 
quences of  a  Christian  Emperor  compelling  a  Giristian  Bishop  to 
build  a  synagogue  will  be  very  serious.  For  if  the  Bishop  complies 
with  the  imperial  order,  he  will  be  guilty  of  apostasy;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  refuse  and  is  punished,  he  will  be  a  martyr. 
St  Ambrose  seems  to  suppose  that  the  destruction  of  the  sjrnagogue 
was  due  to  fanaticism,  in  order  that,  as  the  incendiaries  regarded 
the  matter,  "there  might  not  be,"  in  Callinicum,  "a  place  where 
Christ  was  denied."*  Ambrose  makes  no  attempt  to  condone  the 
crime  of  the  Christians  of  Callinicum ;  he,  indeed,  evidently  regards 
their  action  as  blameworthy.  But  from  his  p<Mnt  of  view  the  harm 
was  now  done,  and  it  was  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  remedy  it 
To  attempt  to  do  so  by  erecting  a  new  synagogue,  "a  home  of  tmbe- 
lief,  a  house  of  impiety,  a  receptacle  of  folly,  which  God  Himself 
has  condemned,"  would  be  nothing  short  of  apostasy.  Moreover, 
what  a  triumph  this  will  be  for  the  Jews,  who  a  few  years  before, 
under  Julian,  had  burned  with  impunity  two  Christian  churches  at 
Damascus,  one  of  which  is  still  in  ruins,  while  the  other  is  being 
repaired  at  the  cost  of  the  Christians.  At  Gaza  also,  and  Ascalon, 
and  Berytus  basilicas  had  been  destroyed  by  Jews,  and  at  Alexandria 
a  churdi  had  been  burned  by  Jews  and  pagans,  yet  the  Christians, 
under  the  successors  of  Julian,  Christian  Emperors  though  they 
were,  had  neither  sought  nor  obtained  redress.  But  now,  forsooth, 
a  Christian  Emperor  orders  Christians  to  compensate  representatives 
of  a  race  from  whom  they  had  suffered  bitter  persecution  for  the 
destruction  of  a  miserable  edifice  in  an  insignificant  village.  If  the 
Emperor  desires  to  reimburse  the  Jews  for  their  losses,  why  not  be 
consistent  and  order  compensation  all  round?  At  Rcme  very 
recently  the  house  of  the  Prefect  had  been  burned  down,  yet  nobody 
had  been  punished.  Recently  also,  at  Constantinople,  the  Bishop's 
house  had  been  burned  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  in 
which  the  Jewish  synagogue  had  been  destroyed,  but  at  the  inter- 
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cession  of  the  Emperor's  son  the  guilty  ones  had  escaped  punish- 
ment. Why,  then,  after  all  these  instances  of  arson  with  impunity, 
make  an  exception  of  Callinicum?   Is  it  because  it  is  a  sjmagogue?* 

Such  is  the  general  tenor  of  this  important  letter.  St.  Ambrose 
repeatedly  insists  on  the  triumph  of  the  Jews  if  the  Emperor's  orders 
are  carried  out,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  Christians  in  similar  circum- 
stances neither  asked  nor  received  ccnnpensation.  Moreover,  he 
maintains,  the  Christians  cannot  conscientiously  contribute  anything 
to  the  erection  of  a  structure  for  a  worship  rejected  of  God.  He 
even  warns  Theodosius  of  the  fate  of  Maximus,  whose  misfortunes 
were  popularly  attributed  to  his  having  given  orders  for  the  re-erec- 
tion of  a  s)magogue  burned  in  Rome.  Nothing  good  can  come  of 
this,  it  was  said.  "That  King  (Maximus)  has  become  a  Jew,"  and 
the  punishment  of  his  apostasy  came  in  the  shape  of  a  succession  of 
defeats  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  throne  and  life.  Finally,  says 
Ambrose,  the  whole  question  amounts  to  this :  "Who  is  to  avenge 
the  synagogue?  Christ  whom  they  slew,  whom  they  denied?"  In 
a  word,  St.  Ambrose,  voicing  the  Christian  public  opinion  of  the 
time,  regarded  the  order  of  Theodosius  as  impious,  as  nothing  short 
of  persecution,  since  compliance  with  it  on  the  part  of  the  Christians 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  public  rejection  of  their  faith. 

After  forwarding  this  letter  to  Theodosius  St.  Ambrose  hastily 
returned  to  Milan  and  in  a  sermon  preached  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  again  brought  up  the  question  of  the  order  to  re-erect  the 
burned  synagogue.  Allusions  in  the  sermon  were  so  significant 
that  after  the  services  Theodosius  waited  on  the  Bishop  to  discuss 
the  matter.  The  upshot  was  that  the  Emperor  yielded  and  the  inci- 
dent closed  with  a  remission  of  the  punishment  decreed  both  against 
the  monks  and  the  Bishop  of  Callinicum. 

Of  far  greater  moment  than  this  question  of  compensaticoi  for 
property  was  the  conflict  between  Theodosius  and  Ambrose  relative 
to  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  The  impression  made  by  this  inci- 
dent on  contemporaries  is  reflected  in  the  overdrawn  accounts  of 
the  affair  given  by  Sozomen  and  Theodoret,  which  represent  the 
Bishop  of  Milan  at  the  door  of  his  cathedral  prohibiting  the  Emperor 
from  attendance  at  the  liturgy  until  he  would  perform  adequate 
penance  for  his  grave  offense  against  the  moral  code  of  Christianity.' 
The  account  of  the  matter  given  by  St.  Ambrose  himself,  though 
wanting  in  some  details,  is  obviously  more  trustworthy,  and  the 
principle  at  stake  is  brought  out  as  clearly,  if  more  soberly,  as  by 
these  historians. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  facts  in  this  well-known  episode  will  be 

*  Ep.  xL,  13. 
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sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  Master  of  the  Soldiery  in  lUyricum, 
Botheric,  had  caused  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  popular 
charioteer  who  had  committed  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous  order. 
Some  time  afterwards  races  of  unusual  interest  were  to  be  held  in 
Thessalonica,  a  circumstance  which  at  first  drew  general  attention 
and  afterwards  sympathy  to  the  imprisoned  charioteer.  A  demand 
for  his  release  was  met  with  a  decided  refusal,  which  aroused  the 
fury  of  the  mob  and  caused  a  riot,  in  which  Botheric  was  slain. 
Knowing  something  of  the  violent  temper  of  Theodosius,  St  Am- 
brose at  once  interceded  with  him  in  behalf  of  the  Thessalonians,  and 
received  a  promise  of  clemency.  But  subsequently  other  councils 
prevailed,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Bishop  an  order  was 
forwarded  to  Thessalonica  which  resulted  in  the  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  seven  or  more  thousand  citizens. 

It  was  only  after  the  despatch  of  the  fatal  order  that  Theodosius 
came  to  realize  what  would  be  the  possible  consequence.  He  then 
endeavored,  but  too  late,  to  countermand  it.  When  the  tidings  of 
the  massacre  were  brought  to  Milan  St.  Ambrose  at  once  addressed 
the  Emperor  in  a  letter  of  dignified  rebuke,  calling  his  attention  to 
the  penalty  which  as  a  Christian,  and  notwithstanding  his  imperial 
dignity,  he  shall  have  to  pay  as  satisfaction  for  his  inexcusable 
violence.  The  Bishop  begins  with  an  allusion  to  the  friendship  that 
has  long  existed  between  himself  and  Theodosius,  and  expresses  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  many  favors  of  which  he  has  been  the 
recipient  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  Of  late,  Ambrose  continues, 
he  has  kept  away  from  court,  not  from  any  ung^teful  feeling,  but 
because  he  saw  very  clearly  that  other  counsellors  were  preferred 
before  him,  and  because  in  particular  his  advice  on  the  Thessalonian 
question  had  been  rejected.  Beforehand  he  had  plainly  stated  that 
a  punishment  of  the  citizens  of  Thessalonica  such  as  had  since  been 
carried  into  effect  would  be  an  outrage  of  the  most  atrocious  char- 
acter. At  the  time  Theodosius  agreed  with  him,  and  promised 
leniency,  yet  he  had  subsequently,  at  the  instance  of  courtiers, 
changed  his  mind,  with  the  most  fatal  results.  But  now  that  the 
harm  is  done,  only  one  thing  is  left — the  Emperor  must  do  penance 
for  his  sin,  which  penance  must  be  commensurate  with  the  offense. 
Until  he  has  thus  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  Church's  laws 
he  must  not  attend  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy,  for  the  Bishop  will 
not  dare  oflFer  sacrifice  if  he  intends  to  be  present.  This  letter 
Ambrose  has  written  with  his  own  hand,  lest  any  one  should  be 
aware  of  its  contents ;  it  is  for  the  eye  of  the  Emperor  alone.* 

From  the  tenor  of  this  communication  it  is  dear  that  St  Ambrose 
privately  warned  Theodosius  that  he  must  consider  himself  excom- 

<  St.  Ambrose,  XJp.  It.,  14. 
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municated  until  such  time  as  he  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  pub- 
licly, as  any  other  Christian,  and  do  penance  for  his  offense.  As 
to  whether  the  Emperor,  as  Sozomen  and  Theodoret  affirm, 
endeavored  to  force  the  issue  by  attempting  to  enter  the  basilica, 
despite  this  prohibition,  may  be  doubted.  Theodosius  knew  too  well 
the  sort  of  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  to  act  in  the  manner 
described  by  these  historians.  It  is  now  generally  regarded  as  more 
in  harmony  with  the  probabilities  to  admit  only  that  Theodosius, 
after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the  Bishop's  decision  and  gave  the 
public  satisfaction  required  of  him. 

The  question  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica  was  the  last  of 
importance  that  arose  in  the  West  in  the  fourth  century  as  an  issue 
between  the  directing  authorities  of  Church  and  State.  The  g^eat 
impression  made  on  the  minds  of  contemporary  Christians  by  the 
firmness  of  St.  Ambrose  is  well  indicated  by  the  dramatic  accounts 
of  the  occurrence  handed  down  by  the  Eastern  historians,  Sozomen 
and  Theodoret.  But  while  modem  writers  generally  agree  in  dis- 
counting their  recitals,  yet  the  actual  facts  are  indisputably  of  im- 
mense importance.  For,  if  we  stop  to  contrast  the  relations  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  churchmen  of  his  time  with  those  of  the  successive 
Emperors  who  ruled  in  Milan  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth 
century,  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  striking  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  powers  in  Western  Christendom.  From  the  moment  of 
his  conversion  Cbnstantine,  though  deferential  in  certain  respects  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Christian  Pontifex  Maxitnus.  The  precedent  thus  estab- 
lished, without  protest,  was  not  merely  followed  literally,  but  devel- 
oped in  a  sense  which  would  ultimately,  unless  successfully  resisted, 
prove  ruinous  to  the  legitimate  freedom  which  the  Church  should 
exercise.  The  Eastern  portion  of  the  empire,  from  this  point  of 
view,  had  been  particularly  unfortunate.  Emperor  after  Emperor, 
from  Constantine  to  Valens,  imposed  on  the  Church  with  too  great 
success  his  will  as  the  supreme  directing  authority  in  Christendom. 
And  although  in  theory  the  civil  rulers  generally  admitted  that  they 
had  no  authority  in  th«  domain  of  faith;  that  their  self-assumed 
duties  were  exercised  in  their  character  of  "Bishops  of  the  Exterior," 
yet  in  practice  they  constituted  themselves  the  final  judges  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  creeds  to  which  Christian  Bishops  were  compelled, 
imder  pain  of  exile,  to  subscribe. 

The  West  had  been  more  fortunate  in  being  governed,  save  during 
part  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  by  Emperors  who  had  little  taste 
for  matters  theological.  The  Western  Bishops,  too,  were  at  one 
when  conflicts  did  arise  as  to  the  limits  of  imperial  interference  in 
ecclesiastical  administration.   And  although  they  yielded  on  one 
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famous  occasion — ^at  the  synod  of  Rimini — ^to  the  imperial  will,  yet 
they  were  themselves  the  first  to  deplore  their  Jail  and  withdraw 
their  adhesion  to  a  doubtful  formula.  A  large  and  most  influential 
section  of  the  Eastern  episcopate,  on  the  other  hand,  all  through  the 
fourth  century,  so  far  from  protesting  against,  actually  encouraged, 
in  the  interest  of  their  own  worldly  ambitions,  the  assumption  of 
supreme  authority  by  the  Emperors  within  the  Church.  Successive 
heresiarchs  in  the  East  were  the  orig^inators  and  fomenters  of 
Caesaropapism.  And  even  at  the  close  of  the  century,  when  the 
orthodox,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  came  into  favor,  they  also 
were  disposed  to  permit  without  protest  this  Emperor  to  exerdse 
prerogatives  to  which  the  Divine  Constitution  of  the  Church  gave 
him  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim.  It  was  only  when  Theodosius 
visited  the  West  that  he  for  the  first  time  learned  the  restrictions 
to  which  even  an  Emperor  must  submit.  The  Emperor,  Ambrose 
had  informed  Valentinian  11.,^  is  in  the  Church,  not  over  it,  and 
Theodosius  in  his  public  penance  illustrated  the  enforcement  of  this 
principle.  Yet  Ambrose,  while  maintaining  all  through  his  life  the 
legitimate  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
detracted  in  the  least  from  the  authority  and  deference  due  to  the 
head  of  the  State.  In  the  matter  of  the  basilica  demanded  by  Justina 
he  merely  established  a  precedent,  the  justice  of  which  is  recognized 
to-day  by  all  jurists  in  the  United  States — ^namely,  that  a  church 
erected  and  dedicated  to  a  gfiven  form  of  worship  cannot  be  arbi- 
trarily used  for  a  totally  different  form  of  worship  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  congregation.  His  attitude  in  the  affair 
of  the  burned  synagogues  is  usually  regarded  as  more  questionable, 
yet  how  entirely  his  objection  was  due  to  conscientious  scruples  is 
apparent  from  what  he  has  written  on  this  subject  But  universal 
approval  has  been  the  reward  for  his  noble  letter  to  Theodosius  on 
the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  It  was  something  new  in  the  history 
of  imperial  Rome  to  find  any  man  bold  enough  to  rebuke  the  tyranny 
of  an  Emperor,  whether  pagan  or  Christian.  The  Christian  Em- 
perors, indeed,  in  the  matter  of  arbitrariness,  were  little  if  any 
improvement  over  their  pagan  predecessors.  The  name  of  Con- 
stantine  is  stained  with  the  judicial  murder  of  his  son  and  his  wife; 
the  cruelties  of  Valentinian  I.  were  so  dreadful  as  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  his  sanity,  while  Theodosius  had  been  guilty  of  the  Thessa- 
lonica massacre,  and  this  not  at  all  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
but  after  he  had  promised  Ambrose  to  exercise  clemency.  Yet  these 
three  Emperors  were  not  merely  the  ablest  who  controlled  the 
destinies  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  century,  but  in  addition  they 
were  the  Emperors  who  best  understood  what  Christianity  meant 
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to  humanity.  But  with  the  pontificate  of  St  Ambrose  a  different 
state  of  things  b^ns.  The  firm  and  respectful  opposition  of 
the  great  Bishop  of  Milan  to  imperial  dictation  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  no  less  than  his  insistence  that  a  Qiristian  Emperor 
must  respect,  the  Christian  moral  code,  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
tradition  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  Christian  West  of  subse- 
quent ages.  Unfortunately  for  the  East,  Constantinople  produced 
no  Ambrose.  The  nearest  approach  to  him,  St.  John  Chrysost<Mn, 
lacked  somewhat  of  the  prudent  firmness  as  well  as  the  moral  sup- 
port of  his  people  which  made  Ambrose  victorious.  Chrysostom's 
failure  in  the  Eastern  capital  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  victory 
of  Ambrose  in  Milan.  The  lives  of  these  two  men  mark  the  parting 
of  the  ways  in  the  very  different  destinies  of  the  two  sections  of 
Christendom.  For  the  greater  part  of  a  century  Eastern  Chris- 
tianity had  been  permitting  Caesar  to  exercise  ever  more  and  more 
the  authority  which  belonged  to  the  Church,  whereas,  in  the  West, 
during  the  same  period,  the  consciousness  of  danger  to  religious 
liberty  from  the  same  source  was  gradually  taking  firm  hold  of  the 
minds  of  the  Western  episcopate.  St  Ambrose  for  the  first  time 
clearly  defined  the  spheres  of  the  two  authorities  and,  more  important 
still,  in  practice  he  was  successful  in  having  his  definition  accepted. 
His  example  was  not  to  be  forgotten  in  Latin  Christendom,  whereas 
in  the  East  the  death  of  Chrysostom  in  exile  marked  a  new  advance 
in  the  growing  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  the  despotism 
of  the  State. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
HE  Turks,  primitively  one  of  the  numerous  nomad  tribes  who 


roamed  over  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  were  first  known 


to  history  by  that  name  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century.  Founders  of  an  empire  which  extended  from  the  borders 
of  Manchuria  to  the  Carpathians,  as  Seljuk  Sultans  they  governed 
the  greater  part  of  the  Khalifs'  dominions  in  Asia  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  extending  the  Mohammedan  religion  and 
rule  into  Anatolia  and  preparing  the  way  for  their  successors,  the 
Ottomans.  First  as  captives  and  slaves  of  the  Khalifs,  then  as  a 
military  aristocracy  and  subsequently  as  Seljukian  Sultens  they 
absorbed  the  power  that  once  belonged  to  Arab  and  Persian,  from 
the  Oxus  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  frontiers  of  the 
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Byzantine  Empire.  The  wide  empire  of  the  Saracens  became  theirs, 
and  the  aid  which  Erotoghrul,  son  of  Sulejmian — a  member  of  the 
Oghuz  branch  of  the  Turks — gave  to  Kay-Kubad,  the  Seljuk  Sultan 
of  Iconium,  in  resisting  a  Mongolian  invasion  near  Angora,  was 
the  first  step  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which 
has  for  more  than  six  hundred  years  been  ruled  by  thirty-five  Princes 
in  the  male  line  without  a  break  in  the  succession.  There  is  no  such 
example,  says  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  of  the  continuous  authority  of  a 
single  family  in  the  history  of  Europe.^ 

The  Turldsh  capture  of  Constantinople,  completing  their  conquest 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream.  Othman 
or  Osman,  son  of  Ertc^hrul,  bom  in  1258,  from  whom  the  Osmanli 
or  Ottomans  derive  their  name— the  first  ruler  of  the  line  who 
declared  his  absolute  independence — fell  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  Edebali,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  at  the  little  village  of  Itburuni,  near 
Eskishehr.  She  was  called  Mai  Khatun,  or  "lady  treasure,"  and 
Kamariya,  or  "moonbright,"  from  her  surpassing  beauty.  The 
poet's  words,  "the  course  of  true  love  never  yet  ran  smooth,"  were 
antecedently  verified  in  his  case.  Her  father  discouraged  the  suit 
until  a  dream  prevailed  where  a  lover's  pleadings  failed.  One  night 
Osman  in  a  dream  thought  he  saw  himself  and  the  old  man  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  when  from  Edebali's  breast  there  seemed  to  rise 
a  moon,  which,  waxing  to  the  full,  approached  the  prostrate  form  of 
Osman  and  finally  sank  to  rest  in  his  bosom.  Thereat  from  out 
his  loins  sprang  forth  a  tree,  whidi  grtw  higher  and  higher  and 
spread  out  its  branches  till  the  boughs  overshadowed  the  earth  and 
the  seas.  Under  the  canopy  of  leaves  towered  four  mighty  moun- 
tains, Caucasus  and  Atlas,  Taurus  and  Haemus,  which  held  up  the 
leafy  vault  like  four  great  tent  poles,  and  from  their  sides  flowed 
the  Nile  and  Danube,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Ships  sailed  upon 
the  waters,  harvests  waved  upon  the  fields,  cities  raised  domes  and 
minarets  towards  the  g^een  canopy;  temples  and  obelisks,  towers 
and  fortresses  arose  and  on  their  pinnacles  shone  the  golden  Cres- 
cent As  he  gazed  a  great  wind  blew  and  dashed  the  Crescent 
against  the  crown  of  Ccnstantine,  that  imperial  city  which  stood  at 
the  meeting  of  two  seas  and  two  continents,  like  a  diamond  between 
sapphires  and  emeralds,  the  centre  jewel  of  the  ring  of  empire.* 
Osman  was  about  to  place  the  dazzling  ring  upon  her  finger  when 
he  awoke.  He  related  his  dream  to  her  father,  who,  convinced  of 
the  great  future  thus  foreshadowed  for  the  offspring  of  Osman  and 
the  moon-faced  damsel,  consented  to  their  union. 

1  "Turkey,"  toy  Stanley  lane-Foole,  second  edition.  London:  Ftsher 
Unwin,  1889. 

*  Von  Hammer,  'VSeschlchte  der  Oamanlschen  Belcha"  (L,  C6-S7).  Quoted 
tiy  L«ne-Poole.  op.  «{«.,  p.  14. 
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The  stirring  story  of  Osman's  career,  until  death  closed  it  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-six  years,  is  a  record  of 
rapidly  succeeding  conquests  which  brought  the  Turks  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  goal  of  their  ambition — the  seat  of  the  Greek  Empire. 
When  he  encountered  the  Byzantine  army  at  Baphoeum,  he  routed 
it  and  ravaged  the  whole  of  Bith)mia,  so  that  the  Greeks  dared  not 
venture  outside  the  walls  of  Nicsea.'  Brusa,  one  of  the  two  chief 
cities  held  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia,  surrendered  in  1326  to  Osman's 
son  Orkhan,  after  a  ten-years'  siege,  and  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  already  expanding  Ottoman  Empire.  While  Nicsea,  the  cradle 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  which  had  been  for  two  generations  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  Empire,  was  closely  blodcaded,  and  Osman's 
flying  cavalry  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  the  Blade  Sea,  the 
Emperor,  standing  on  the  towers  of  his  palace  at  Constantinople, 
could  see  the  flames  of  the  burning  villages  across  the  Bosphorus. 
The  immediate  conquest  of  Nicsea  and  Nioxnedia  and  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  Turks  upon  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  quiddy 
followed  the  death  of  "Black  Osman,"*  and  in  two  generations  the 
Turks  found  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  northwest 
comer  of  Asia  Minor  and  actually  in  sight  of  the  then,  as  now,  much- 
ooveted  prize  destined  to  come  into  their  possession.  The  Sultan, 
as  he  stood  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  could  see  the 
dcMnes  and  palaces  of  Constantinople,  the  metrc^lis  of  the  decadent 
and  doomed  empire  of  the  Palaeologi. 

An  alliance  between  the  Turks  and  the  Genoese,  whom  they  aided 
in  their  conflict  with  the  Venetians,  the  other  great  maritime  power 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  most  resolute  opponents  of  the 
Crescent,  led  to  the  first  entrance  of  the  Ottomans  upon  European 
soil.  Suleyman  Pasha,  Orkhan's  eldest  son,  who  had  already 
operated  with  success  in  the  Balkan  provinces,  crossed  the  Hdlespont 
on  a  couple  of  rafts  with  eighty  followers  and  took  the  castle  of 
Tzympe,  which  in  a  few  days  was  garrisoned  with  three  thousand 
Ottoman  soldiers.  Cantazuoenus,  the  Greek  Emperor,  who  had 
given  his  daughter  Theodora  in  marriage  to  the  sexagenarian 
Moslem,  Orkhan,  was  too  busy  with  the  hostility  of  his  other  son-in- 
law,  John  Palaeologus,  to  resist  this  unprovoked  invasion ;  he  even 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  Sultan  against  his  rival.  More  Turks 
were  accordingly  sent  over  to  rdnforce  Suleyman's  command. 
Palaeologus  was  beaten,  but  the  Ottomans  had  won  their  foothold 
in  Europe.   In  1358  an  earthquake  overthrew  the  dties  of  Thrace. 

»  Flnlay,  "Htat  of  Greece,"  IIL,  «87.  " 

« In  accordance  with  his  last  iwlab,  he  was  burled  at  Bmaa,  where  his 
•evulehre  existed  up  to  the  last  century.  His  sword  Is  still  preserved  at 
OonstantlnopH  and  each  successive  Sultan  la  Invested  with  the  founder's 
weapon  at  his  coronation. 
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Houses  crumbled  to  the  ground,  and  even  the  walls  and  fortifications 
fell  upon  the  trembling  earth,  while  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled 
from  their  shaking  homes.  Among  the  rest  the  walls  around 
Gallipoli  fell  down,  the  people  deserted  the  city,  and  over  the  ruins  the 
Turks  marched  in.  The  Emperor  in  vain  protested.  Orkhan  declared 
that  Providence  had  opened  the  city  to  his  troops,  and  he  could  not 
disregard  so  clear  an  instance  of  Divine  interposition.  The  civil 
war  which  still  raged  left  Cantazucenus  small  leisure  for  attending 
to  anything  but  the  attacks  of  Palaeologus.  The  shore  of  the 
Hellespont  was  quickly  garrisoned  with  Ottoman  soldiers,  and  the 
first  fatal  step  hsui  been  permitted  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  the 
empire  and  the  perpetual  menace  of  Europe  for  several  centuries.* 
Adrianople  (1361)  and  Philippopolis  were  soon  after  taken  by 
Amurath  or  Murad  I.,  the  successor  of  Orkhan,  who  died  in  1359, 
and  Macedonia  and  Roumelia  became  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  in  1365  concluded  a  cwnmercial  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Ragusa,  over  which  it  assumed  a  protectorate.  But 
the  Turks  had  others  to  count  with  besides  Greek  degenerates,  and, 
in  view  of  recent  events  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  it  is  interesting 
and  sug^stive  to  recall  that  the  stoutest  resistance  to  their  ownward 
march  was  made  by  Servians  and  Bulgarians.  "To  say  nothing  of 
danger  from  behind  in  Asia,"  says  Lane-Poole,  "there  was  a  belt 
of  warlike  peoples  beyond  the  Balkan,  who  weremade  of  very  differ- 
ent stuff  from  the  emasculate  Greeks.  Behind  the  empire  were 
ranged  the  vigorous  young  Slavonic  races  of  Servia  and  Bomia» 
the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Vlachs,  with  their  traditions  of  Roman 
descent;  the  Skipitars  of  Albania,  a  hardy  race  of  mountaineers, 
and,  above  all,  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  who,  with  their  neighbors 
the  Poles,  formed  for  three  centuries  the  chief  bulwark  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  swelling  tide  of  Mohammedan  invasion.  In  1364 
the  first  encounter  between  the  northern  Christians  and  the  invaders 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Maritza,  near  Adrianople,  whither 
Louis  I.,  King  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  the  Princes  of  Bosnia,. 
Servia  and  Wallachia,  pushed  forward  to  put  an  end  once  for  all 
to  the  rule  of  tiie  Ottcnnans  in  Europe."*  But  the  end  was  not  yet. 
The  more  alert  Turks,  although  they  were  only  half  the  number 
of  the  Christian  troops,  by  a  sudden  night  attack  surprised  and 
defeated  the  Hungarians  at  a  spot  which  is  known  to  this  day  in 
Turkish  as  Sirf  Sindughi,  or  "Serbs'  rout."  The  whole  of  ancient 
Thrace,  except  the  country  around  Constantinople,  was  now  in  their 
grasp.  In  1375  Nissa,  the  birthplace  of  Constantine  the  Great  and 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  capitulated  after 

■  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  op.  oit.,  pp.  S4,  S6. 
•  Op.  eit.,v.  86. 
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a  twenty-five  days'  siege.  Servia  secured  peace  by  agreeing  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  pounds  in  silver  and  furnish  a 
thousand  horsemen  to  the  Turkish  army.  Bulgaria  sued  for  and 
obtained  a  respite  by  a  matrimonial  alliance,  and  the  Greek  Emperor 
declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Murad,  who  in  1388,  after  suffering  a 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  Slavonic  crusade,  led  by  Servia,  Bosnia  and 
Bulgaria,  to  expel  the  common  enemy,  conquered  and  annexed 
Bulgaria  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  it  was  only  to  meet  his  death 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Kosovo  (1389),  celebrated  in  Servian 
history;  legend  and  patriotic  ballad  poetry,  when  Milosh  Kobilovich, 
a  Servian  warrior,  made  his  way  into  the  Sultan's  presence  and 
plunged  his  dagger  into  his  heart.  Swift  vengeance  was  taken  by 
the  Turks.  The  dying  Sultan  before  he  expired  in  his  tent  ordered 
the  execution  of  Lazarus,  the  Servian  Czar,  and  the  assassin,  whom 
the  Servians  have  extolled  as  a  national  hero,  was  hewn  to  pieces  by 
his  guard.  They  wrecked  little  of  human  life  in  those  days. 
Bajazet,  or  Bayezed,  the  new  Sultan,  who  was  proclaimed  on  the 
battlefield  in  the  sight  of  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  slew  his  own 
brother,  Ya'kub,  although  he  had  fought  gallantly  during  that  event- 
ful day.  The  murder  of  their  brothers  became  an  established  prin- 
ciple of  Ottoman  succession.  Murad  himself  had  put  to  death  his 
son  Saveji  when  he  rebelled  against  him,  and  Bajazet  was  equally 
resolved  to  bro<^  no  brother  near  his  throne. 

He  had  soon  to  face  a  more  formidable  foe.  The  Pope -in  1394 
proclaimed  a  g^eat  Catholic  crusade  against  the  Moslems,  led  and 
organized  by  Sigismund,  the  chivalrous  Catholic  King  of  Hungary. 
The  flower  of  Eur<q)ean  chivalry  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Sigis- 
mund, volunteers  in  a  holy  war,  the  object  of  which  was  to  drive 
the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  cross  the  Hellespont  and  rescue  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  infidels.  It  might  have  been  successful  but  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  Christian  cause  by  the  Servian  King,  who  had 
given  his  sister  to  wife  to  the  Sultan,  and  who,  at  the  battle  of 
NicopoUs,  when  the  Magyars  had  driven  back  the  Turkish  janissaries 
and  come  to  dose  quarters  with  the  Spahis,  wh<Mn  they  threatened 
to  overthrow,  led  his  five  thousand  Slavs  upon  the  Christian  troops 
and  won  the  day  for  his  Moslem  master.  Bajazet,  who  had  sworn 
to  stable  his  horse  at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  as  he 
rode  among  the  heaps  of  slain,  is  related  to  have  wept  tears  of  rage 
to  see  how  many  of  his  bravest  warriors  had  fallen  before  the  furious 
onslaught  of  the  French  and  the  steady  desperation  of  Sigismund's 
attack.^ 

True  to  the  sanguinary  traditions  of  his  race,  who  revel  in  scenes 
of  slaughter,  he  pitilessly  butchered  the  majority  of  the  ten  thousand 

">  Lane-Poole,  op.  cit..  p.  SC. 
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prisoners  of  war,  the  remainder  being  sold  as  slaves.  But  when  the 
power  of  this  scourge  of  Christendom  was  at  its  zenith;  when  he 
had  extended  his  sway  over  the  Greek  Empire  as  far  as  the  Danube 
and  over  Asia  to  the  banks  of  the  Eui^rates;  when  he  dreamed, 
like  Xerxes,  of  conquering  a  world  and  was  about  to  realize  his 
arrogant  and  impious  threat  of  stabling  his  charger  at  the  hig^  altar 
of  St.  Peter's;  when  he  had  established  his  authority  over  the 
Peloponnesus  and  planted  the  Crescent  upon  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens;  when  his  all  but  vanquished  vassal,  the  Gredc  Emperor, 
consented  to  the  building  of  a  Mohammedan  mosque  and  a  Moham- 
medan college  in  the  metropolis  of  schismatic  Catholicity;  when  he 
had  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Eastern  City  of  the  Caesars,  and, 
after  a  six  years'  si^,  was  on  the  point  of  capturing  it,  another 
and  greater  scourge,  the  terrible  Tamerlane,*  Timur  the  Tartar, 
called  "The  Wrath  of  God,"  swooped  down  upon  the  Ottoman 
Empire  with  his  Asiatic  hordes  and  shattered  to  pieces  the  proud 
power  it  had  taken  long  years  of  hard  fighting  and  oceans  of  blood 
to  build  up.  Bajazet,  taken  jx-isoner  on  the  fateful  field  of  Angora 
(1402),  became  a  part  of  his  victor's  pageant,  condemned  in  fetters 
to  follow  his  captor  about  in  his  p(Knps  and  campaigns,  carried  in  a 
barred  litter,  which  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  legend  that  he  was 
kept  in  an  iron  cage.*  When,  eight  months  later,  Bajazet  died  in 
his  chains  and  Tamerlane  followed  him  to  the  grave  two  years 
afterwards,  having  overrun  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia,  occupied 
Nicsea,  Brusa  and  the  other  chief  cities  on  the  coast,  wrested 
Smyrna  from  the  Knights  of  St  John  and  restored  the  various  petty 
Princes  of  Asia  to  their  former  possessions,  to  all  human  seeming 
the  days  of  the  Turks  as  empire-builders  had  come  and  gone. 
Swept  out  of  Asia,  and  with  their  European  provinces  menaced  by 
Hut^rians,  Poles,  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  Vlachs  and  other  races, 
they  seemed  fallen,  never  to  rise  again.  But,  as  a  certain  British 
statesman  once  said,  the  unexpected  always  happens.  "The  most 
astonishing  characteristic  of  the  rule  of  the  Turks,"  observes  Lane- 
Poole,**  and  the  observation  is  just  now  very  apposite  and  suggestive, 
"is  its  vitality.  Again  and  again  its  doom  has  been  pronounced 
by  wise  prophets,  and  still  it  survives.  Province  after  province  has 
been  cut  oflf  the  empire,  yet  still  the  Sultan  sits  supreme  over  wide 
dominions,  and  is  reverenced  or  feared  by  subjects  of  many  races.- 
Considering  how  little  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  ruler  the  Turk 
has  often  possessed,  how  little  trouble  he  has  taken  to  conciliate  the 
subjects  whom  his  sword  has  subdued,  it  is  amazing  how  firm  has 

*  Of  Turkish  race,  bom  near  Samarakand  In  ISSS. 

•  Laae-Poole,  op.  cU.,  p.  72. 
10  Ibi4.  px>.  74.  76. 
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been  his  authority,  how  unshaken  his  power.  At  the  moment  when 
Timur's  armies  were  ravaging  the  southern  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Greek  Empire  was  almost  rousing  from  its  long  sleep  and 
retaking  its  lost  provinces  in  Europe,  the  Turkish  power  might  well 
be  said  to  be  annihilated ;  yet  within  a  dozen  years  the  lost  provinces 
were  reunited  under  the  strong  and  able  rule  of  Mc^ammed  I.  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  far  from  being  weakened  by  the  apparently 
crushing  blow  it  had  received  in  1402,  rose  stronger  and  more  vigor- 
ous after  its  fall,  and,  like  a  giant  refreshed,  prepared  for  new  and 
bolder  feats  of  conquest" 

Its  boldest  feat  was  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  bolder,  because 
achievable  and  achieved,  than  Orkhan's  insane  idea  of  exterminating 
Qiristianity  by  educating  Christian  children — a  policy  which  has 
found  servile  copyists  in  the  present  rulers  of  France.  It  took  three 
sieges  to  accomplish  the  conquest.  Bajazet  first  laid  siege  to  it 
Musa,  an  elder  brother  of  Mohammed  I.,  whose  right  to  the  Sultan- 
ate he  contested  after  waging  war  on  the  Servians,  during  which  he 
feasted  his  officers  upon  tables  constructed  of  the  corpses  of  three 
Serb  garrisons,  besieged  the  imperial  dty  for  the  second  time  ( 1413) , 
being  killed  in  flight  when  routed  by  Stephen,  King  of  Servia.  It 
was  reserved  to  MahcMnet  or  Mohammed  II.  to  capture  it  after  a 
siege,  ever  memorable  in  history,  Mohammed  I.  having  preluded  it 
by  transferring  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  from  Brusa  to  Adrianople.  The  Greek  Emperors  pre- 
cipitated it  by  their  folly,  first  by  permitting  the  erection  of  a  Turk- 
ish mosque  within  its  walls — giving  the  followers  of  Mahomet  a 
foothold  in  the  metropolis  of  Greek  Christianity,  adding  constructive 
semi-apostasy  to  the  sin  of  schism — and  secondly,  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  rival  claimants  to  the  Sultan's  throne.  The  Greeks  had 
degenerated  in  mind  as  well  as  in  morals.  They  had  lost  that  subtlety 
with  which  as  a  race  they  are  commonly  credited,  and  were  out- 
witted by  the  Turks,  who  have  shown  themselves  as  astute  in 
diplcMnacy  as  they  are  brave  in  action.  The  Christian  powers 
might  easily  have  expelled  them  from  Europe  when  Timur  broke 
up  their  empire,  but  they  let  the  opportunity  slip  and  allowed  them 
time  to  reform  their  procedure,  recover  lost  ground  and  prepare 
for  fresh  conquests.  The  Emperor  Constantine  Palaeologus, 
destined  to  be  the  last  of  his  line,  made  the  last  stand  behind  the 
beleaguered  walls  of  Constantinople  against  the  resuscitated  power 
of  the  Osmanli.  But  it  was  too  late — ^too  late  to  repair  a  fatal 
mistake,  to  save  the  last  remnant  of  his  empire  from  a  typical 
Oriental  despot,  a  monster  whose  first  act  in  his  accession  was  to 
murder  his  baby  brother,  and  whose  cruelty,  perfidy  and  sensuality 
could  not  be  concealed  or  condoned  by  the  purchased  praises  of 
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hired  panegyrists  who  extolled  him  as  "the  Father  of  Good  Works" 
and  "the  Sire  of  Victory." 

Mohammed  II.  commenced  operations  by  the  erection  of  a  fortress 
outside  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  Mohammed  I.  had  already 
erected  one  called  "the  Castle  of  Annatolia"  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  a 
menace  to  the  Emperor  Manuel;  Mohammed  II.  built  the  "Castle 
of  Roumdia"  on  the  opposite  side,  and  both  still  stand,  gfuarding 
the  Bosphorus. 

Gibbon  in  his  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"**  has  told 
the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  one  of  the  great  turning 
points  of  history,  an  epoch-making  event,  as  its  re-conquest  will 
doubtless  be  some  day  or  other.  The  siege  began  on  April  6,  1453. 
Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the  figure  of  the  imperial  dty,  the 
two  sides  along  the  sea  were  made  inaccessible  to  an  enemy — the 
Propontis  by  nature,  and  the  harbor  by  art.  Between  the  two 
waters,  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  land  side  was  protected  by  a 
double  wall  and  a  deep  ditch  of  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet. 
Against  this  line  of  fortification,  which  Phranza,  an  eye-witness, 
prolongs  to  the  measure  of  six  miles,  the  Ottomans  directed  their 
principal  attack,  and  the  Emperor,  after  distributing  the  service 
and  command  of  the  most  perilous  stations,  undertook  the  defense 
of  the  external  wall.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege  the  Greek  soldiers 
descended  into  the  ditch  or  sallied  into  the  field ;  but  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  in  the  proportion  of  their  numbers  one  Christian  was 
of  more  value  than  twenty  Turks ;  and  after  these  bold  preludes  they 
were  prudently  content  to  maintain  the  rampart  with  their  missile 
weapons.  "Nor,"  comments  Gibbon,  "should  this  prudence  be 
accused  of  pusillanimity.  The  nation  was  indeed  pusillanimous  and 
base,  but  the  last  Constantine  deserves  the  name  of  a  hero;  his 
noble  band  of  volunteers  was  inspired  with  Roman  virtue,  and  the 
foreign  auxiliaries  supported  the  honor  of  the  Western  chivalry." 
Gibbon  goes  on  to  narrate  how  the  Turkish  approaches  were  soon 
sunk  in  trenches  or  covered  with  ruins;  how  inadequate  was  the 
Christians'  stock  of  gunpowder  and  how  weak  their  ordnance,  while 
the  great  cannon  of  Mahomet — an  important  and  visible  object  in 
the  history  of  the  times — was  flanked  by  two  fellows  almost  of 
equal  magnitude ;  how  fourteen  Turkish  batteries  thundered  at  once 
on  the  most  accessible  places,  and  how  the  Turks,  pushing  their 
approaches  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  attempted  to  fill  the  enormous 
chasm  and  to  build  a  road  to  the  assault.  Innumerable  fascines, 
and  hogsheads,  and  trunks  of  trees  were  heaped  on  each  other,  and 
such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  throng  that  the  foremost  and  the 
weakest  were  pushed  headlong  down  the  predpice  or  instantly 

"  Dean  MUman's  edition,  VUt,  169  et  teq. . 
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buried  under  the  accumulated  mass.  To  fill  the  ditch  was  the  toil 
of  the  besiegers;  to  dear  away  the  rubbish  was  the  safety  of  the 
besi^ed ;  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  conflict  the  web  that  had  been 
woven  in  the  day  was  again  unraveled  in  the  night.  The  next 
resource  of  Mahomet  was  mining,  but  the  soil  was  rocky ;  in  every 
attempt  he  was  stopped  and  undermined  by  the  Christian  engineers. 
Nor  had  the  art  been  yet  invented  of  replenishing  those  subter- 
raneous passages  with  gunpowder  and  blowing  whole  towers  and 
cities  into  the  air. 

A  circumstance  that  distinguishes  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the 
historian  notes,  is  the  reunion  of  the  ancient  and  modem  artillery. 
The  cannon  were  intermingled  with  the  mechanical  engines  for 
casting  stones  and  darts;  the  bullet  and  the  battering  ram  were 
directed  against  the  walls.  Nor  had  the  discovery  of  g^powder 
superseded  the  use  of  the  liquid  and  inextinguishable  fire.  A 
wooden  turret  of  the  largest  size  was  advanced  on  rollers;  this 
portable  magazine  of  ammunition  and  fascines  was  protected  by  a 
threefold  covering  of  bulls'  hides;  incessant  volleys  were  securely 
discharged  from  the  loopholes ;  in  front  three  doors  were  converted 
for  the  sally  and  retreat  of  the  soldiers  and  workmen.  They 
ascended  by  a  staircase  to  the  upper  platform,  and  as  high  as  the 
level  of  that  platform  a  scaling  ladder  could  be  raised  by  pulleys  to 
form  a  bridge  and  grapple  with  the  adverse  rampart  By  this  means 
the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  was  overturned.  After  a  severe  struggle 
the  Turks  were  repulsed  from  the  breach  nd  interrupted  by  dark- 
ness; but  they  trusted  that  with  the  return  of  light  they  would  be 
able  to  renew  the  attack  with  fresh  vigor  and  decisive  success.  The 
Emperor  and  Justiniani,  availing  of  this  pause  in  the  action,  passed 
the  night  on  the  spot,  urging  on  the  labors  upon  which  depended 
the  safety  of  the  Church  and  the  city.  At  dawn  the  Sultan  saw 
with  astonishment  and  chagrin  that  his  wooden  turret  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes,  the  ditch  cleared  and  restored  and  the  tower  of 
St  Germanus  repaired  and  strengthened.  At  this  point  five  Genoese 
ships  forced  the  Turkish  blockade  and  brought  provisions  and  relief 
to  the  garrison.  "The  situation  of  the  imperial  dty,"  observes 
Gibbon,  "was  strong  against  her  enemies  and  accessible  to  her 
friends,  and  a  rational  and  moderate  armament  of  the  maritime 
States  might  have  saved  the  relics  of  the  Roman  name  and  main- 
tained a  Christian  fortress  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottonan  Empire. 
Yet  this  was  the  sole  and  feeble  attempt  for  the  deliverance  of  Con- 
stantinople." 

The  reduction  of  the  dty  appeared  to  be  hopeless  unless  a  double 
attack  could  be  made  from  the  harbor  as  well  as  from  the  land ;  but 
the  harbor  was  inaccessible,  an  impenetrable  chain  of  eight  large 
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and  twenty  smaller  vessels  with  several  galleys  and  sloops  interpos- 
ing a  barrier.  The  Turks  might  apprdiend  a  naval  sally  and  a 
second  encounter  in  the  open  seas.  In  this  perplexity  Mahomet, 
by  a  bold  stroke,  transported  by  land  his  lighter  vessels  and  miUtary 
stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  higher  part  of  the  harbor,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  A  road  had  to  be  opened  behind  the  suburb 
of  Galata;  this  free  passage  or  total  destruction  depended  on  the 
option  of  the  Genoese.  A  level  way  over  the  uneven  ground  was 
made  by  covering  it  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid 
planks,  and  to  render  them  more  slippery  and  smooth  they  were 
anointed  with  the  fat  of  shep  and  oxen.  Fourscore  eight  galleys 
or  large  boats  and  brigantines  of  fifty  and  thirty  oars  were  disem- 
barked on  the  Bosi^orus  shore,  arranged  successively  on  rollers 
and  drawn  forward  by  the  power  of  men  and  pulleys.  Two  guides 
or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the  helm  and  the  prow  of  each  vessel,  the 
sails  were  unfurled  to  the  winds,  and  the  labor,  as  is  the  wont  of 
sailors  in  all  ages  ever  since  "men  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships," 
was  cheered  by  song  and  acclatmation.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
night  the  little  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed  the  hill,  steered  over 
the  plain  and  was  launched  from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  harbor,  far  above  the  molestations  of  the  Greek  vessels 
of  deeper  draught  As  soon  as  the  Ottomans  occupied  the  upper 
harbor  with  a  fleet  and  army  they  constructed,  in  the  narrowest  part, 
a  pontoon  or  bridge  formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads,  joined  with 
rafters  linked  with  iron  and  covered  with  planks.  On  this  floatii^; 
battery  was  planted  one  of  the  largest  cannon,  while  the  fourscore 
galleys,  with  troops  and  scaling  ladders,  approached  the  most  accessi- 
ble side.  In  vain  the  Greeks  tried  at  ni^t  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels 
and  the  bridge.  Turkish  vigilance  prevented  their  approach;  their 
foremost  galliots  were  sunk  or  taken ;  forty  youths,  the  bravest  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  were  inhumanly  massacred,  and  in  retaliation  the 
Greek  Emperor  exposed  from  the  dty  walls  the  heads  of  260  Mussul- 
man prisoners. 

After  a  siege  of  forty  days  the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  no 
longer  be  averted.  The  diminutive  garrison  was  exhausted  by  a 
double  attack ;  fortifications  whidi  had  stood  for  ages  against  hostile 
violence  were  dismantled  on  all  sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannin.  Many 
breaches  were  made,  and  near  the  gate  of  St  Romanus  four  towers 
were  leveled  to  the  ground.  For  the  payment  of  his  troops  Con- 
stantine  despoiled  the  churches  under  promise  of  fourfold  restitution. 
A  spirit  of  discord  reigned  in  his  camp.  The  Emperor  was  up- 
braided for  refusing  a  timely  surrender,  and,  like  the  Israelites  who 
sighed  for  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  the  faint-hearted  sighed  for  the 
repose  and  security  of  Turkish  servitude  in  face  of  impending 
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famine,  while  the  more  religious  minded  carried  in  solemn  procession 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady,  whcnn  they  invoked  in  their  dire  distress. 
The  noblest  of  the  Greeks  and  the  bravest  of  their  allies  were  simi- 
moned  to  the  palace  to  prepare  them  for  the  last  general  assault 
"The  last  spe^  of  Palaeologus,"  says  Gibbon,  "was  the  funeral 
oration  of  the  Roman  Empire;  he  premised,  he  ccmjured  and  he 
vainly  attempted  to  infuse  the  hope  which  was  extinguished  in  his 
own  mind."  The  pathetic  scene  is  described  by  the  historian 
Phranza,  who  was  present  at  this  mournful  meeting.  They  wept, 
they  embraced  each  other ;  regardless  of  their  families  and  fortunes, 
they  devoted  their  lives,  and  each  commander,  departing  to  his 
station,  maintained  all  night  a  vigilant  and  anxious  watch  on  the 
rampart  The  Emperor  and  some  faithful  companions  entered  St. 
Soi^ia,  which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  converted  into  a  mosque, 
and  devoutly,  with  tears  and  fervent  prayers,  received  Holy  Com- 
munion. After  some  brief  moments  of  repose  in  the  palace,  which 
resounded  with  cries  and  lamentations,  and  having  solicited  the 
forgiveness  of  all  whom  he  might  have  injured,  he  mounted  on 
horseback  to  visit  the  guards  and  reconnoitre  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  "The  distress  and  fall  of  the  last  Constantine,"  says  the 
English  historian,  "are  more  glorious  than  the  long  prosperity  of  the 
Byzantine  Caesars." 

The  momentous  and  decisive  general  attack  took  place  on  the 
momit^  of  May  29,  1453.  The  Turkish  galleys  almost  touched 
with  their  prows  and  scaling  ladders  the  less  defensible  walls  of  the 
harbor.  Under  pain  of  death  silence  was  enjcnned.  At  daybreak, 
without  the  customary  signal  of  the  morning  gun,  the  Turks 
assaulted  the  city  by  sea  and  land.  The  most  audacious  of  the 
motley  crowd,  the  refuse  of  the  ranks,  who  first  climbed  the  walls 
were  instantly  predpitated.  Not  an  arrow  or  a  bullet  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  wasted.  But  their  strength  and  ammunition  were 
exhausted  in  the  last  laborious  effort  to  repulse  the  besiegers.  The 
ditch  was  quickly  filled  with  the  bodies  of  die  slain  and  made  a  foot- 
hold for  their  companions  who  followed.  The  troops  of  Anatolia 
and  Roumelia  were  successively  led  to  the  charge.  Their  progress 
was  various  and  doubtful,  and  after  a  two-hours'  conflict  the  Gredcs 
still  maintained  and  improved  their  advantages,  while  the  c^ce  of 
the  Emperor  was  raised,  rallying  and  encouraging  his  soldiers  to 
achieve  by  a  final  effort  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  At  that 
critical  moment  the  janissaries  rushed  forward.  The  Sultan  him- 
self on  horseback,  with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator 
of  their  prowess.  Surrounded  by  ten  thousand  of  his  domestic 
troops,  whcMn  he  reserved  for  decisive  occasions,  he  directed  the 
order  of  battle.   His  numerous  Ministers  of  Justice  were  posted 
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behind  the  line  to  urge,  to  restrain  and  to  punish,  and  if  danger  was 
in  the  front,  shame  and  inevitable  death  were  in  the  rear  of  fugitives. 
The  cries  of  fear  and  pain  were  drowned  in  martial  music  From 
the  lines,  the  galleys  and  the  bridge  the  Ottoman  artillery  thundered 
on  all  sides,  and  camp  and  city,  Greek  and  Turks  were  involved  in 
a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople,  Gibbon 
assumes,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  bullet  or  arrow  which  pierced  the 
gauntlet  of  John  Justiniani.  The  sight  of  his  blood  and  the  acute 
pain  appalled  the  courage  of  the  chief,  whose  arms  and  counsel  were 
the  firmest  ramparts  of  the  city. 

The  Turks  far  outntmibered  the  Christians.**  The  double  walls 
were  reduced  by  their  cannon  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  if  the  besi^;ers 
could  penetrate  at  a  single  point  the  whole  city  was  irrecoverably 
lost.  The  first  to  enter  it  was  the  Janissary  Hassan,  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature  and  streng^.  With  his  scimitar  in  one  hand  and 
his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended  the  outer  fortifications.  Of 
the  thirteen  janissaries  who  were  emulous  of  his  valor,  eighteen 
perished  in  the  bold  adventure.  Hassan  and  his  twelve  companions 
had  reached  the  summit;  the  giant  was  precipitated  from  the  ram- 
parts ;  he  rose  on  one  knee  and  was  again  oppressed  by  a  shower  of 
darts  and  stones.  But  his  success  had  proved  that  the  achievement 
was  possible;  the  walls  and  towers  were  instantly  covered  with  a 
swarm  of  Turks,  and  the  Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage 
ground,  were  overwhelmed  by  increasing  multitudes.  Amidst  these 
multitudes  the  Emperor,  who  accomplished  all  the  duties  of  a  gen- 
eral and  a  soldier,  was  long  seen  and  finally  lost  The  nobles  who 
fought  round  his  person  sustained  till  their  last  breath  the  honorable 
names  of  Palaeologus  and  Cantazucene.  His  mournful  exclamation 
was  heard:  "Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut  off  my 
head?"  and  his  last  fear  was  that  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of 
the  infidels.  He  had  cast  aside  the  purple.  Amidst  the  tumult  he 
fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  his  body  was  buried  under  a  monu- 
ment of  the  slaia  After  his  death  resistance  and  order  were  no 
more.  The  Greeks  fled  towards  the  dty,  and  many  were  pressed 
or  stifled  in  the  narrow  pass  of  the  gate  of  St  Romanus.  The 
victorious  Turks  rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  walls, 
and  as  they  advanced  into  the  streets  they  were  soon  joined  by  their 
brethren,  who  had  fought  and  forced  the  gate  of  Phenar  on  the  side 
of  the  harbor.  In  the  first  heat  of  the  pursuit  about  two  thousand 
Christians  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  victors  acknowledged  that 
they  should  immediately  have  given  quarter  if  the  valor  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  chosen  bands  had  not  prepared  them  for  a  similar 

"  The  investlntr  army  comprised  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the 
Turkish  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  galleys. 
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opposition  in  every  part  of  the  capital.  It  was  thus,  after  a  si^  of 
fifty-three  days,  that  Constantinople,  which  had  defied  the  power  of 
Chosroes,  the  Chakan  and  the  Caliphs,  was  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
Mahomet  II.  Her  empire  had  been  subverted  by  the  Latins;  her 
religion  was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  her  Moslem  conquerors. 

The  houses  and  convents  were  at  once  deserted;  the  trembling 
inhabitants  flocked  together  in  the  streets  like  a  herd  of  timid 
animals.  From  every  part  of  the  capital  people  poured  into  the 
Church  of  St  Sophia.  In  the  space  of  an  hour  sanctuary,  choir, 
nave  and  galleries  were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  men,  women  and 
children,  priests,  monks  and  nuns;  the  doors  were  barred  on  the 
inside,  and  they  sought  safety  and  protection  within  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts. But  the  doors  were  speedily  broken  with  axes  from  without, 
and  as  the  Turks  on  entering  encountered  no  armed  resistance,  they 
promptly  took  them  all  prisoners.  Youth,  beauty  and  the  appear- 
ance of  wealth  attracted  their  choice,  and  the  right  of  property  was 
decided  among  them  by  a  prior  seizure,  by  personal  strength  and 
by  the  authority  of  command  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  Male  captives 
were  bound  with  cords,  the  females  with  their  veils  and  girdles; 
the  Senators  were  linked  with  their  slaves,  prelates  with  the  porters 
of  the  church  and  young  men  of  a  plebeian  class  with  noble  maids, 
whose  faces  had  been  invisible  to  the  sun  and  their  nearest  kindred. 
In  this  common  captivity  the  ranks  of  society  were  confounded,  the 
ties  of  nature  were  cut  asunder  and  the  inexorable  soldier  was  care- 
less of  the  father's  groans,  the  tears  of  the  mother  and  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  children.  The  loudest  in  their  wailings  were  the  nuns, 
who  were  torn  from  the  altar  with  naked  bosoms,  outstretched  hands 
and  disheveled  hair.  Whole  strings  of  unfortunate  Greeks  were 
driven  through  the  streets,  and  as  their  captors  were  eager  to  return 
for  more  prey,  their  trembling  pace  was  quickened  with  menaces 
and  blows.  Simultaneously  a  similar  rapine  took  place  in  all  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  in  all  the  palaces  and  dwellings  in  the 
city.  No  place,  however  sacred  or  sequestered,  could  protect  the 
persons  or  property  of  the  Greeks.  About  sixty  thousand  were 
transported  to  the  camp  or  the  fleet,  exchanged  or  sold,  according 
to  the  interest  or  caprice  of  their  masters  and  dispersed  in  remote 
servitude  through  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

From  the  first  hour  of  the  memorable  29th  of  May  disorder  and 
rapine  prevailed  in  Constantinople  till  the  eighth  hour  of  the  same 
day,  when  the  Sultan  himself  passed  in  triumph  through  the  gate 
of  St  Romanus,  attended  by  his  vezirs,.  pashas  and  guards,  gazing 
with  satisfaction  and  wonder  on  the  strange  though  splendid  appear- 
ance of  the  domes  and  palaces,  so  dissimilar  from  the  style  of  Otto- 
man architecture.   At  the  principal  door  of  St.  Sophia  he  alighted 
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from  his  horse  and  entered  the  dome,  and  such  was  his  jealous 
regard  for  that  monument  of  his  triumirfi  that,  on  observing  a 
Moslem  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  marble  pavement,  he  admonished 
him  with  his  scimitar  that  if  the  spoil  and  captives  were  granted  to 
the  soldiers,  the  public  and  private  buildings  were  reserved  for  the 
Prince.  By  his  omimand  the  magnificent  metropolitan  church  of 
the  East  was  transformed  into  a  Mohammedan  mosque;  the  rich 
altar  requisites  were  removed,  the  crosses  pulled  down  and  the  walls, 
adorned  with  sacred  images  and  mosaics,  restored  to  a  state  of 
naked  simplicity.  On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  ensuing  Friday,  the 
muezzin  ascended  the  highest  turret  and  proclaimed  the  azan  or  call 
to  prayer,  the  Imam  preached  and  Mahcmet  II.  performed  the  namas 
thanksgiving  at  the  high  altar,  where  Mass  had  so  lately  been  cele- 
brated before  the  last  of  the  Caesars.  From  St.  So^^ia  he  proceeded 
to  the  deserted  palace  of  one  hundred  successors  of  the  great  Con- 
stantine,  but  which  in  a  few  hours  had  been  stripped  of  the  pomp  of 
royalty.  A  melancholy  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  htunan 
greatness  forced  itself  upon  his  mind,  as  he  repeated  a  distich  of 

Persian  poetry : 

Now  the  spider  draiwa  the  curtain  in  the  Caesar's  palace  hall. 
And  the  owl  proclaims  the  watch  beneath  Afraslab's  vaulted  dome.i* 

Over  five  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  great  imperial 
city,  the  Queen  of  the  East,  the  rival  of  ancient  Rome,  founded  by 
Constantine  the  Great  in  A.  D.  326,  passed  frcxn  the  possession  of  a 
Christian  to  a  Mc^ammedan  power,  whidi  still  retains  it,  though  on 
sufferance,  and  with  it  the  beautiful  basilica  upon  which  Constantine 
and  his  son  and  successor  lavished  so  much  wealth.  It  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  disturbances  fomented  by 
the  heretics  against  St.  John  Chrysostom  when  that  great  Doctor 
occupied  the  Patriarchal  See  of  Constantinople;  was  repaired  by 
Arcadius  and  Theodosius,  and  reconstructed  by  Justinian,  who,  when 
his  ten  thousand  workmen  had  finished  their  labor  of  love  and  he 
beheld  the  stupendous  central  dome  crowning  the  sacred  edifice, 
adorned  with  spoils  from  the  proudest  pagan  temples  of  Greece  and 
Italy  and  radiant  with  arabesques,  mosaics,  marbles  of  various  hues, 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  precious  stones,  exclaimed  in  a 
transport  of  religious  enthusiasm:  "Thanks  be  to  God,  who  has 
deemed  me  worthy  to  accomplish  such  a  work !" 

Although  the  Crescent  has  long  replaced  the  Cross  on  the  summit 
of  the  superb  temple  erected  to  "Holy  Wisdom" — ^Hag^  Sophia — 
one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  Christian  architecture,  the  inex- 
tinguishable hope  is  cherished  that  sc»ne  day — ^may  it  be  not  far 
distant — it  will  be  restored  to  Catholic  worship  and  resound  once 
more  with  pealing  anthems.   A  tradition  exists  that  at  the  moment 

1*  Gibbon,  "Decline  and  Tall  of  the  Roman  XJmplre,"  c  Ixvlii. 
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the  infidels  penetrated  into  it  a  priest,  bearing  the  consecrated  Host 
from  the  sanctuary,  was  endeavoring  to  escape.  Perceived  by  the 
janissaries  and  pursued,  he  fled  towards  a  door  leading  to  one  of 
the  galleries.  The  instant  he  had  crossed  the  threshold  the  aperture 
was  closed  by  a  solid  wall  of  masonry — 

But  through  the  countries  round  albout,  the  faithful  people  say, 
In  ttetter  times,  in  future  years,  there  yet  shall  come  a  day 
When,  held  once  more  tty  Christian  men,  through  Saint  Sophia's  fane, 
The  glories  of  the  ancient  faith  shall  shine  and  sound  again. 
Then  shall  the  walls  once  more  unclose,  a  sight  for  Joy  and  fear. 
And,  with  the  Host  ttetrween  his  hands,  the  priest  shall  reappear.i* 


F  LATE  the  world  has  heard  mudi  of  Pragmatism.  Two 


years  ago  the  name  was  hardly  known;  then  it  was  heralded 


abroad  by  Professor  James,  of  Harvard,  in  his  popular 
lectures  on  philosophy,  and  now  Pragmatism  is  on  philosophical 
lips,  Pragmatism  is  in  i^ilosophic  halls,  and  philosophic  heads  are 
puzzling  over  pragmatic  doctrines.  Who  are  the  Pragmatists? 
What  is  Pragmatism?  What  new  doctrines  does  Pragmatism  offer? 
To  number  the  Pragmatists  is  an  easy  task;  to  define  Pragmatism 
is  not  so  easy,  and  still  less  easy  is  it  to  follow  pragmatic  doctrines. 
Pragmatism  ought  to  be  a  good  thing;  it  is  the  new  philosophy,  and 
newness  and  goodness  are  nowadays  almost  synonymous.  Then  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  Gredc  word  pragma,  whidi,  according  to 
James,  means  practical.  Pragmatism  looks  to  the  practical  and 
insists  on  practical  results.  This  lodes  well,  for  the  world  to-day  is 
essentially  practical  and  demands  even  a  practical  philosophy.  But, 
then,  the  new  philos<^hy  forms  a  basis  for  the  new  theology,  and 
tiiis,  at  least  for  Cathtdics,  marks  it  as  an  object  of  susindon.  What 
is  more.  Pragmatism,  its  supporters  declare,  is  grossly  misunder- 
stood. That  looks  bad,  for  a  practical  philosophy  ought  to  be  dear 
and  easily  intelligible  to  all. 

Despite  this  difficulty,  however,  perhaps  because  of  it,  Pragmatism 
has  spread  rapidly.  It  has  taken  root  in  France,  Italy,  England  and 
in  our  own  country.   In  France  the  movement  is  identified  with 

t4  •H^apture  of  Bysantium,"  tty  T.  D.  SuUlTan. 
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Modernism  in  theology,  and  its  leaders  are  Le  Roy,  Bergson  and 
Poincare.  In  Italy  a  young  band  of  avowed  Pragmatists  is  led  by 
Signer  Giovanni  Papini,  who  is  editor  of  their  militant  organ,  the 
Leonardo.  The  English  exponent  of  the  new  doctrines  is  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller,  whose  "Studies  in  Humanism,"  a  ccwnparatively  recent 
work,  is  a  strong  plea  for  Pragmatism.  In  America  James,  of 
Harvard,  and  Dewey,  of  Columbia,  are  leaders  of  the  movement 
A  list  of  other  eminent  scientists,  more  or  less  sympathetic  with 
Pragmatism,  may  be  found  in  the  preface  to  "Studies  in  Human- 
ism." 

Here  are  Pragmatists  enough,  but,  strange  to  say,  irom  the  mass 
of  their  writings  it  is  difficult  to  gather  a  clear  idea  of  just  what 
Pragmatism  is.  "For  the  Pragmatist,"  says  Bakewell,  of  Yale,  "is 
an  illusive  person.  Just  when  you  think  you  have  caught  his  mean- 
ing you  find  him  saying  something  that  takes  it  all  back."  He 
brings  back  through  the  window  what  he  has  previously  turned  out 
of  the  door.  The  eminent  Papini  accepts  the  difficulty  and  denies 
the  possibility  of  its  solution,  for  he  declares:  "Whoever  should 
define  Pragmatism  in  a  few  words  would  be  doing  the  most  anti- 
pragmatic  thing  imaginable.  In  fact,  he  who  would  try  to  include 
in  a  single  phrase  all  the  tendencies  that  make  up  Pragmatism 
would  surely  be  doing  something  generic  and  incomplete,  and  Prag- 
matists despise  nothing  so  much  as  a  vagueness  and  indefiniteness."^ 

The  utter  hopelessness  of  any  clearness  in  the  matter  is,  perhaps, 
best  proved  by  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy,  who  claims 
to  have  solved  the  difficulty.  His  solution  consists  of  thirteen  Prag- 
matisms, with  a  definition  for  each.*  Such  a  solution,  if  solution 
it  can  be  called,  is  clearly  the  only  possible  one,  if  we  consider  the 
broad  field  which  Pragmatism  aims  at  covering,  for,  according  to 
James,  "it  is  evident  that  the  name  applies  itself  to  a  number  of 
tendencies  that  have  hitherto  lacked  a  collective  name."*  "It 
harmonizes  with  many  ancient  philosophic  tendencies.  It  agrees 
with  nominalism,  for  instance,  in  always  appealing  to  particulars; 
with  utilitarianism  in  emphasizing  practical  aspects ;  with  positivism 
in  its  disdain  of  verbal  solutions,  useless  questions  and  metaphysical 
abstractions."* 

Pragmatism,  however,  is  more  than  a  mere  synthesis  of  many  old 
errors ;  it  advances  a  few  new  ones  of  its  own,  or  at  least  old  ones 
in  a  new  dress.  One  of  these,  and  a  fundamental  part  of  the  system, 
for  they  must  stand  or  fall  together,  is  its  theory  of  truth.  Pro- 
fessor James  exposes  this  theory  in  the  sixth  of  his  popular  lectures, 

^Poputar  Bcienot  Monthly,  October,  1907. 

*  Cf.  Journal  of  PMtoMpky  and  Pt^hcHon,  January  2  and  K,  IMS. 
i  '7ra«matlsm,"  Longmans,  Oreen  &  Co.,  1907,  p.  47. 
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"Pragmatism's  Conception  of  Truth."  Before  we  let  him  state  his 
position  we  must  note  emphatically  that  we  are  not  here  considering 
the  meaning  which  Professor  James,  following  Schiller's  lead, 
attaches  to  the  word  "reality,"  nor  are  we  considering  just  how  far 
our  intellect  may  advance  in  its  search  for  truth,  nor  what  kind  of 
certainty  that  truth  may  have.  What  we  wish  to  discover  is  whether 
or  not  James  has  rendered  any  service  to  philosophy  when  he  rejects 
the  old-time  notion  of  truth  and  substitutes  in  its  place  a  truth  which 
is  no  longer  immutable,  no  longer  consists  in  an  equality  between 
the  intellect  and  reality,  but  in  something  whidi  leads  towards  or 
approximates  reality,  in  something  which  is  perpetually  changing, 
which  is  useful  in  getting  along  mentally,  but  whidi,  nevertheless, 
may  be  false  to-morrow  as  out  of  harmony  with  to-morrow's  new 
experiences.  In  other  words,  has  James  helped  matters  along  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  assertion,  I  know  that  a  thing  is  so,  i.  e.,  I  am  in 
possession  of  truth  about  it,  besides  its  ordinary  meaning,  may  and 
at  times  does  signify,  I  don't  know  that  the  thing  is  false,  or,  I 
know  approximately  that  it  is  so,  or,  I  know  that  it  may  be  so  or 
may  not  be  so.  Such  a  twisting  of  a  clear  assertion  sounds  rather 
shocking  in  an  intellectual  sense,  yet  this  is  what  James'  new  defini- 
tion of  truth  brings  us  to  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice,  and  a  practi- 
cal view  certainly  a  Pragmatist  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  of  it. 

In  developing  this  idea  of  truth  James  started  with  the  following 
fact:  We  are  told  that  the  idea  has  grown  amongst  experimental 
scientists  of  late  that  the  laws  they  deduce  are  only  approximations. 
No  one  of  them,  then,  is  absolutely  a  transcript  of  reality,  yet  any 
one  may,  from  some  point  of  view,  prove  helpful.  Their  great  use 
is  to  summarize  old  facts  and  to  lead  to  new  ones.  They  are  only 
a  conceptual  shorthand  in  which  we  write  our  reports  of  nature. 
The  atomic  theory  of  the  chemists  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  No 
chemist  accepts  this  theory  as  absolutely  true,  but  in  it  is  conveni- 
entiy  summed  up  all  that  the  chemists  have  in  the  past  discovered. 
Pragmatism,  then,  applies  this  view  of  the  laws  of  science  to  our 
ideas  themselves.'  "Any  idea  that  will  carry  us  prosperously  from 
any  part  of  our  experience  to  any  other  part,  linking  things  satis- 
factorily, working  securely,  simplifying,  saving  labor,  is  true  for 
just  so  much,  true  in  so  far,  true  instrumentally."*  "The  individual 
has  a  stock  of  old  opinions  already,  but  he  meets  a  new  experience 
that  puts  them  to  a  strain."^  "The  result  is  an  inward  trouble,  to 
which  his  mind  had  till  then  been  a  stranger,  and  from  which  he 
seeks  to  escape  by  modifying  his  previous  mass  of  opinions.  He 

*  Of.  optM  «U,  p.  57  iMMBim. 
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saves  as  much  of  it  as  he  can.  ...  So  he  tries  to  change  first 
this  opinion,  and  then  that,  until  at  last  some  new  idea  comes  up 
which  he  can  graft  upon  the  ancient  stock  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  latter,  some  idea  that  mediates  between  the  stock 
and  the  new  experience  and  runs  them  into  one  another  most  felici- 
tously and  expediently."*  "New  truth  is  always  a  go  between,  a 
smoother  over  of  transitions.  It  marries  old  opinion  to  new  fact, 
so  as  ever  to  show  a  minimum  of  jolt,  a  maximum  of  continuity. 
We  hold  a  theory  true  just  in  proportion  to  its  success  in  solving 
this  'problem  of  maxima  and  minima.'"*  But  success  in  solving 
it  is  a  matter  of  approximation  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. Day  after  day  the  new  contents  are  only  added.  The  new 
details  themselves  are  not  true;  "truth  is  what  we  say  about  them, 
and  when  we  say  that  they  have  come,  truth  is  satisfied  with  the 
plain  additive  formula."^*  "Further,  true  ideas  are  those  we  can 
assimilate,  validate,  corroborate  and  verify.""  "Truth  happens  to 
an  idea.  It  beoMiies  true,  is  made  true  by  events.  Its  verity  is  in 
fact  an  event,  a  process,  the  process,  viz.,  of  its  verifying  itself,  its 
verification.""  Accorduig  to  all  this,  as  one  of  the  critics  of  Frendi 
Pragmatism  puts  it,  "truth  is  said  to  be  wholly  in  us  and  from  us, 
not  a  matter  of  contemplation,  but  of  action ;  not  unchangeable  and 
eternal,  but  changeable  and  partial."**  "  'The  true,"  to  put  it  very 
briefly,  "is  only  tiie  expedient  in  our  way  of  thinking;  just  as  'the 
right'  is  only  the  expedient  in  our  way  of  behaving.""  Truth  is 
that  which  is  useful,  that  which  works.  It  may  be  remariced  here 
that  when  Pragmatism  speaks  of  utility  and  workableness  as  the 
norm  of  truth,  or  asks  for  the  cash  value  of  ideas,  it  speaks  primarily 
of  usefulness  in  the  intellectual  sense  of  what  will  lead  us  on  to  other 
fruitful  ideas  or  to  make  prosperous  connection  with  experience. 

In  this  system,  then,  truth  is  in  mutation,  for  that  whidi  is  expedi- 
ent and  useful  to-day  may  prove  to  be  inexpedient  and  useless 
to-morrow ;  that  idea  which  coordinates  and  marries  the  experiences 
of  the  past  may  be  set  in  contradiction  by  the  experience  of  the 
following  year,  just  as  the  discovery  of  new  scientific  facts  is  the 
death  of  old  scientific  hypotheses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mutability  of  truth  is  exactiy  what  James  maintains.  Here  are  his 
words :  "Meanwhile  we  have  to  live  to-day  by  what  truth  we  can 
get  to-day  and  be  ready  to  call  it  falsehood  to-morrow.  Ptolemaic 

*  Oput  eU,  p.  60. 

•  P.  61. 

10  OfNM  cit,  p.  62. 
»  Ofm$  eit,  p.  201. 
i>  Opu$  eit,  p.  201. 
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astronomy,  Euclidean  space,  Aristotelian  logic,  sdiolastic  meta- 
physics were  expedient  for  centuries,  but  human  experience  has 
boiled  over  those  limits,  and  we  now  call  those  things  only  relatively 
true,  or  true  within  those  borders  of  experience."^^ 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  James  is  predicting  mutability 
of  truth  taken  in  an  unrestricted  sense  and  looked  at  in  itself  and 
not  with  regard  to  our  gfrasp  of  it  For  if  he  merely  meant  that 
provisional  truth  is  mutable,  i.  e.,  that  theories  are  mutable,  or  that 
our  grasp  of  truth  may  become  broader  and  deeper  as  days  go  on, 
his  doctrine  on  this  point  would  be  as  old  as  the  hills,  would  be 
easily  understood  and  would  raise  no  quarrel  with  the  intellectualists. 
Yet  he  tells  us  that  his  theory  of  truth  is  scMnething  very  new  in, 
l^ilosophy,  is  "abominably  misunderstood,"  and  is  a  scandal  to  all 
intellectualists.  "The  most  fateful  point  of  difference,"  he  says, 
"between  being  a  rationalist  and  being  a  pragmatist  is  now  fully  in 
sight  Experience  is  in  mutation,  and  our  psychological  attainments 
of  truth  are  in  mutation — so  much  rationalism  will  allow,  but  never 
that  reality  itself  or  truth  itself  is  mutable."^* 

One  would  inu^ne,  then,  that  in  this  system  there  is  no  room 
for  immutable  truth,  but  this  is  not  so;  for  "relations  among  purely 
mental  ideas  form  another  sphere  where  true  and  false  beliefs  main- 
tain, and  here  the  beliefs  are  absolute  or  unconditional."  "Truth 
here  has  an  eternal  character."*^  It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the 
vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  the  system  manifests  itself.  We 
put  a  fair  question :  Is  immutability,  then,  only  an  accident  of  some 
truth,  or  are  there  two  kinds  of  truth,  specifically  different — ^truth 
as  hitherto  known,  i.  e.,  immutable  truth,  and  mutable  truth?  With 
the  statement  that  srane  truth  is  immutable,  absolute,  we  have  no 
fault  to  find;  we  admit  it  we  maintain  it;  nay,  more,  we  say  all 
truth,  if  only  it  be  truth,  is  immutable,  absolute.  Mutability,  how- 
ever, as  applied  to  truth,  falls  strangely  on  philosophic  ears.  It 
recalls  the  days  of  Protagoras  and  the  sophists.  For,  suppose  truth 
is  mutable,  then  the  truth  of  this  new  idea  of  truth  is  also  mutable 
and  can  fail  us.  How  far  shall  we  trust  it  then,  how  far  shall  we 
follow  it,  how  far  shall  we  allow  oursdves  to  be  gfuided  by  it  ?  As 
far  as  it  is  useful  ?  But  many  find  it  useless,  for  if  the  truth  of  this 
new  concept  of  truth  is  mutable,  we  shall  ever  be  finding  a  new  idea 
of  truth,  and  who  does  not  see  that  this  is  worse  than  mental 
anarchy?  Or  do  Pragmatists  claim  immutability  for  the  truth  of 
this  new  concept  of  truth?  Again  we  ask,  is  truth  mutable,  and  if 
it  is  mutable,  can  it  be  called  truth  ? 


"  OjHM  oW,  p.  228. 
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Here  an  investigation  of  the  analogy  on  which  is  founded  the 
pragmatic  concept  of  truth  will  be  of  gresit  service.  The  scientist 
in  advancing  a  theory  to  explain  discovered  facts  seeks  to  find  out 
the  absolute  solution  of  his  riddle.  He  wishes  to  know  the  objective 
reasons  for  certain  phenomena,  i.  e.,  how  things  are  really  and  objec- 
tively, not  how  they  may  be  conceived  by  him.  The  scientist,  then, 
works  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  an  absolute  solution  of  his 
difficulties,  one  and  only  one ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  one  true 
solution,  one  truth  with  regard  to  the  point  in  question.  He  also 
starts  out  in  his  quest  irom  certain  fixed  and  fundamental  principles, 
which  he  holds  as  true  and  certain,  principles  true  in  the  past,  true 
now,  and  which  will  be  true  forever.  But  the  scientist  makes  a 
clear-cut  distinction  between  the  word  "true"  as  applied  to  his  funded 
mental  principles  and  "true"  as  applied  to  his  theories.  The  first 
he  calls  true  strictly  and  without  qualification;  the  second  he  calls 
true  analogically  and  qualified  by  a  restrictive  epithet,  viz.,  true  pro- 
visionally. Hence  in  the  scientific  field  we  find  a  well-marked  dis- 
tinction between  "truth"  and  "provisional  truth."  Now  when  James 
applies  the  analogy  of  truth  in  experimental  science  to  truth  in  phil- 
osophy, though  he  admits  certain  truths  as  absolutely  and  immutably 
true,  still  he  denies  that  immutability  is  an  essential  attribute  or 
quality  of  truth,  even  when  that  word  is  used  in  its  strictest  and  most 
unqualified  sense.  This  denial,  however,  is  certainly  not  foimded  on 
the  analogy  of  truth  in  experimental  science. 

In  thus  insisting  upon  the  mutable  nature  of  truth  and  claiming 
that  it  is  "only  the  expedient  in  our  way  of  thinking"  and  the  "ex- 
pedient in  almost  any  fashion,""  James  evidently  rejects  the  old 
view  that  when  there  is  truth  there  is  an  agreement  of  the  mind 
with  the  object,  that  the  mind  copies  the  object,  that  there  is  an 
equation  between  the  mind  and  the  object  Now  an  equation  is  a 
static  relation,  and  once  true  is  always  true;  likewise  truth  founded 
on  such  a  static  relation  is  always  and  immutably  true. 

James,  however,  while  he  repudiates  the  old  notion  of  truth,  does 
not  deny  to  his  truth  all  agreement  with  reality.  He  says:  "Our 
true  ideas  of  sensible  things  do  indeed  copy  them ;"  and  again :  "To 
copy  a  reality  is  one  very  important  way  of  agreeing  with  it."" 
Still  James  admits  that  such  agreement  with  reality  "is  far  from 
being  essential;"  what  is  essential  is  agreement  with  reality  in  a 
broad  sense.  "To  agree  in  the  widest  sense  with  reality,"  he  says, 
"can  only  mean  to  be  guided  straight  up  to  it  or  into  its  surround- 
ings, or  to  be  put  into  such  working  touch  with  it  as  to  handle  it  or 
something  connected  with  it  better  than  if  we  disagreed.   And  often 
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agreement  will  mean  only  the  negative  fact  that  nothing  contra- 
dictory comes  from  the  quarter  of  reality  to  interfere  in  the  way 
in  which  our  ideas  gfuide  us  elsewhere."**  "Such,  then,  is  the  large, 
loose  way  in  which  the  Pragmatist  interprets  the  word  agreement. 
He  lets  it  cover  any  process  of  conduction  from  a  present  idea  to  a 
future  terminus,  provided  only  it  run  prosperously."** 

Now  it  is  just  in  this  large,  loose  way  that  we  refuse  to  interpret 
the  phrase  "agreement  with  reality."  To  treat  anything  in  a  large, 
loose  way  is  a  journeyman's  treatment  of  it,  not  a  master's,  and  a 
master's  treatment  of  the  definition  of  truth  is  required  of  the 
philosopher  under  pain  of  hopelessly  confusing  the  world  of  intellect. 
James  in  this  point  contradicts  a  principle  laid  down  by  himself. 
He  says:  "We  must  talk  consistently,  just  as  we  think  consistently. 
Names  are  arbitrary,  but  once  understood  they  must  be  kept.  Wc 
must  not  now  call  Abel  Cain  or  Cain  Abel.  If  we  do,  we  ungear 
ourselves  from  the  whole  book  of  Genesis.""*  And  yet,  with  an 
arbitrariness  all  his  own,  James  twists  the  word  "agreement"  from 
the  sense  in  which  it  has  always  been  understood  and  makes  it  cover 
his  large,  loose,  shadowy,  negative  agreement  with  reality.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  with  James  the  phrase  "agreement  with  reality" 
stands  for  two  things  specifically  different.  First,  it  may  mean 
what  the  intellectualists  mean  by  it,  viz.,  an  agreement  by  which 
the  mind  is  a  copy  of  the  reality.  This  is  what  one  might  call 
absolute  agreement  with  reality,  absolute  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
a  static  relation.  The  second  meaning  which  James  attaches  to  the 
phrase  it  that  loose,  shadowy  agreement,  often  meaning  "only  the 
negative  fact  that  nothing  comes  from  the  quarter  of  reality  to  inter- 
fere in  the  way  our  ideas  lead  us  elsewhere."**  This  we  might  fitly 
characterize  as  negative  or  provisional  agreement  with  reality — 
provisional  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  static  relation.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  these  two  agreements,  though  covered  by  the  same 
word,  have  very  different  meanings.  A  copy  of  reality  is  certainly 
quite  another  thing  from  a  large,  loose  agreement  with  reality  or 
conduction  up  into  the  quarter  of  reality.**  Now  James  agrees  with 
the  intellectualist  on  the  generic  definition  of  truth  as  being  "an 
agreement  of  the  mind  with  reality."  Where  we  differ,  he  says,  is 
in  interpreting  the  word  agreement.**  If,  then,  truth  is  the  agree- 
ment of  the  mind  with  reality  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  such  agree- 
ment possible,  two  kinds  of  agreement  specifically  different,  viz., 
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absolute  and  provisional,  it  follows  that  the  truths  founded  on  two 
such  specifically  different  agreements  must  themselves  be  specifically 
different.  Ideas  founded  on  absolute  agreement  with  reality,  which 
therefore  represent  the  object  as  it  is,  would  always  wwk,  would 
always  be  true  from  the  impossibility  of  anything  harmful  coming 
to  them  from  future  experience.  Ideas  founded  on  provisional 
agfreement  with  reality  might  be  contradicted  by  future  experience, 
and  thus  losing  their  usefulness  become  inexpedient.  Such  ideas 
would  correspond  to  the  theories  of  the  scientists.  Ideas  founded 
on  absolute  agreement  would  correspond  to  their  ftmdamental  prin- 
ciples. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  with  James  all  truth  cannot  be  the  same,  but 
that  he  is  logically  forced  to  admit  two  specifically  different  classes 
of  ideas,  one  of  absolutely  true  ideas,  one  of  those  only  provisionally 
true.  And  yet,  such  being  the  case,  James  applies  to  two  such 
radically  different  sets  of  ideas  the  single  unqualified  name  of  truth. 
Hence  it  happens  that  he  speaks  of  truth  as  mutable,  for  some  of 
his  truth  is  mutable,  being  founded  only  on  provisional  agreement 
with  reality  and  amounting  at  most  to  a  theory.  Now  theories  are 
mutable.  But,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  how  can  James 
assert  without  qualification  truth  is  mutable?  For,  as  we  have  seen, 
according  to  him  truth  may  mean  two  things — absolute  truth  and 
provisional  truth.  Such  a  statement,  then — truth  is  mutable — can- 
not as  it  stands  be  logically  admitted  by  James,  nor  can  it  be  denied ; 
it  must  be  distinguished  thus :  Truth  is  mutable — absolute  truth  is 
mutable — ^this  is  false;  provisional  truth  is  mutable — this  is  true. 
If  James,  then,  gives  both  these  classes  of  truth  the  single  unqualified 
name  "truth,"  he  may  not  be  calling  Cain  Abel,  but  he  is  engendering 
as  much  confusion  as  if  he  did ;  he  is  calling  Cain  and  Abel  by  the 
single  name  Abel.  Either  he  must  show  that  the  name  "truth"  is 
applied  to  both  these  classes  of  ideas  in  the  same  sense — ^and  this 
he  cannot  do — or  grant  that,  being  specifically  different,  they  should 
have  different  names — immutable  ideas  being  called  without  qualifi- 
cation simply  "true,"  as  they  have  ever  been  called;  mutable  ideas 
being  called  provisionally,  conditionally  "true."  For  if  this  be  not 
done,  and  I  am  to  speak  of  a  mere  chemical  h)rpothesis  as  "true" 
because  it  works,  and  apply  the  same  term  "true"  without  any  qualifi- 
cation to  such  a  proposition  as  2-|-2=4,  it  is  evident  that  I  am  throw- 
ing my  intellectual  life  into  hopeless  confusion.  Thus  far  at  least 
Pragmatism  does  not  make  for  clearness,  practicability  and  action, 
and  as  a  Pragmatist  James  has  no  right  to  call  his  provisional  ideas, 
or  ideas  in  process  of  verification,  "true"  whether  tiiey  work  or  not. 
If  he  insists  on  calling  them  true — and  true  in  the  strict  sense  they 
are  not — let  them  be  called  "provisionaily  true."   For  we  do  not 
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deny  the  existence  of  such  ideas  or  their  usefulness.  They  are  the 
laborious  results  of  patient  research,  praiseworthy  attempts  to 
explain  various  parts  of  our  experience,  ideas  working  to-day, 
expedient  to-morrow,  probably  becoming  falsified  the  day  after, 
restated  again  in  the  future,  and,  it  may  be,  establishing  themselves 
finally  as  absolutely  true.  And  yet,  admitting  all  this,  we  hold  fast 
to  the  principle  that  alongside  of  such  ideas  there  is  a  parallel 
growth  of  absolutely  and  eternally  true  ideas — ideas  always  expedi- 
ent, always  working,  never  true  to-day  and  false  to-morrow.  Such 
ideas  are  the  only  ideas  that  merit  the  unrestricted  name  of  truth. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  Pragmatists  would  do  well  to 
meditate  on  the  utterance  of  George  Stewart  Fullerton  in  his  recent 
essay  on  "The  New  Realism.""  "I  think  it  worth  while,"  he  says, 
"to  dwell  upon  the  truth  that  it  is  not  well  to  emphasize  excessively 
the  uncertainty  or  unreality  of  human  knowledge  and  the  ignorance 
of  man.  .  .  .  We  are  told  that  science  is  all  very  well  in  its  own 
sphere,  but  that  it  cannot  give  us  the  real  truth  about  things;  or 
we  are  warned  that  the  concepts  of  science  are  self-contradictory 
and  will  not  bear  careful  scrutiny.  .  .  .  Molecules,  atoms,  the 
ether  and  what  not  may  conceivably  be  swept  into  the  shadowy 
realms  of  exploded  beliefs.  Nevertheless,  our  common  experience 
of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind  would  remain  unshaken,  and 
with  it  a  vast  number  of  truths  which  men  have  never  doubted  and 
which  men  do  not  doubt.  .  .  .  Men  have  known  for  a  very  long 
time  that  it  is  easier  to  lift  a  heavy  stone  on  the  end  of  a  lever  than 
it  is  to  raise  it  in  the  hands.  .  .  .  And  it  does  not  sound  sensible 
in  such  cases  to  say  that  our  statement  regarding  the  raising  of  the 
stone  is  not  really  true,  but  is  only  a  convenient  way  of  expressing 
something." 

The  great  flaw  we  have  noticed  in  the  pragmatic  conception  of 
truth  is  its  failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  two  parallel 
gfrowths  of  ideas — absolutely  true  ideas  and  provisionally  true  ideas. 
It  will  not  be  fruitless  to  examine  the  reasons  that  have  led  Prag- 
matists to  reject  the  copy-of-reality  definition  of  truth,  and  to  substi- 
tute in  its  place  the  broad,  loose  agreement  mentioned  above.  Two 
seem  most  probable.  First,  the  Pragmatist  does  not  understand  in 
what  sense  the  intellectualists  use  the  term  "copy  of  reality."  "I 
have  honestly  tried  to  stretch  my  imagination,"  says  James,  "and  to 
read  the  best  possible  meaning  into  the  rationalist  view,  but  I  have 
to  confess  that  it  still  completely  baffles  me."'*  "The  popular  notion 
is  that  a  true  idea  must  copy  its  reality.    Shut  your  eyes  and  think 
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of  yonder  dock  on  the  wall,  and  you  get  just  such  a  true  picture  or 
copy  of  its  dial.  But  your  idea  of  its  works  is  much  less  a  copy, 
yet  it  passes  muster  and  in  no  way  clashes  with  the  reality."** 
"Where  our  ideas  cannot  copy  definitely  their  object,  what  does 
agfreement  with  that  object  mean  ?"*• 

Now,  when  intellectualists  say  that  the  mind  must  copy  reality, 
they  do  not  maintain,  as  James  seems  to  insinuate,  that  there  is  a 
quasi  photographic,  line  for  line  copy  of  the  object  in  the  intellect. 
That  never  takes  place,  and  finding  it  just  as  hard  as  Professor 
James  to  conceive  such  an  agreement,  with  him  we  repudiate  it. 
What,  then,  does  "copy  of  reality"  mean  for  us?  James  certainly 
admits  that  our  ideas  represent  reality  in  some  way.  Now  what 
does  that  phrase  "to  represent  reality"  mean  ?  It  means  merely  this 
— that  we  know  the  object  as  it  is.  Let  us  apply  this  to  an  idea 
which  James  would  find  it  hard  to  conceive  as  copying  an  object — 
heroism.  What  is  heroism?  Certainly  heroism  is  not  a  thing  my 
eye  can  picture,  though  I  have  seen  many  a  brave  man.  Just  as 
certainly  it  is  something  which  my  imagination  can  fashion  no 
image  of,  though  in  imagination  I  may  clothe  my  hero  with  a 
wealth  of  brave  deeds  no  living  hero  has  possessed.  And  yet  just 
as  certain  and  evident  it  is  to  me  that  I  know  what  a  hero  is.  And 
I  know  what  a  hero  is  because  I  know  what  heroism  is.  And  just 
as  certainly  as  there  is  a  hero,  so,  too,  there  is  something  in  him 
which  makes  him  what  he  is,  just  as  in  the  coward  that  something 
is  lacking.  Heroism  is  not  the  heroic  act,  nor  is  want  of  heroism 
the  lack  of  the  act,  else  when  not  in  action  the  hero  and  the  coward 
would  be  the  same.  Therefore,  there  is  something  in  the  hero,  a 
quality,  the  source  of  his  heroic  actions,  which  waits  but  for  the 
opportunity  to  show  itself — that  something  is  heroism,  and  it  is  just 
as  real  in  him  and  just  as  much  a  motive  power  as  the  mysterious 
electricity  that  courses  through  the  wires  and  moves  with  ceaseless 
motion  the  wheels  of  a  mighty  engine.  What,  then,  is  heroism? 
Perhaps  I  may  not  be  able  to  realize  it  or  express  it  in  all  its  fullness, 
but  certainly  I  can  express  some  of  its  essential  attributes.  It  is 
that  quality  which  moves  a  man  to  suffer  unflinchingly,  uncomplain- 
ingly in  a  worthy  cause  trials  that  would  break  a  coward;  it  is  that 
quality  which  makes  a  man,  when  his  country  has  need  of  him,  leave 
home  and  friend  and  fortune  and  sacrifice  his  life  that  his  fellow- 
men  may  live.  So  when  my  idea  represents  such  a  quality  I  knozv 
what  heroism  is — my  idea  has  copied  reality — the  object  w  as  I  know 
it  to  be.  Let  it  be  remembered  we  are  not  now  going  into  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  distinction  tliat  exists  between  different  ideas. 
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There  are  some  that  represent  sensible  objects,  there  are  some  that 
represent  immaterial  qualities,  there  are  some  that  touch  the  world 
of  spirit,  and,  rising  above  the  finite  order,  there  are  some  that 
represent  God  Himself.  Varying  as  they  do  in  many  other  respects, 
this  they  have  in  common — in  all  the  intellect  knows  what  the 
object  is. 

This  knowledge  may  not  be  exhaustive,  adequate,  complete,  but 
that  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  To  agree  with  an  object  my  idea  must 
not  represent  all  that  is  in  the  object — that  is  impossible  to  the 
human  idea — but  if  it  be  true  it  does  represent  the  object  according 
to  some  of  its  phases,  some  of  its  attributes,  and  so  far  it  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  object;  nor  will  any  further  knowledge  destroy  this 
agreement.  And  this  is  so  true  that,  to  return  to  our  idea  of  hero- 
ism, once  having  known  what  heroism  is,  having  derived  this  idea 
from  reality,  I  may  use  it  as  a  norm  or  rule  with  which  to  measure 
future  heroes — if  they  agree  with  it,  then  I  know  that  they  are 
heroes ;  if  not,  then  I  know  that  they  are  not  heroes.  Now,  an  idea 
which  is  so  in  agreement  with  reality  that  it  may  be  used  to  test 
future  reality  to  find  if  it  be  in  agreement  with  past  reality  experi- 
enced, may  in  a  very  true  and  clear  sense  be  said  to  copy  reality, 
though  in  no  sense  of  the  word  is  it  a  quasi  photog^raphic  line  for 
line  representation  of  it.  This  is  what  we  understand  by  copying 
reality,  by  copying  it  so  that  there  is  an  immutable  agreement  with 
it;  for  my  idea  of  heroism,  if  it  be  true,  will  never  change.  This 
is  the  intellectualist's  position,  and  we  find  it  just  as  easy  to  under- 
stand what  such  a  "copy"  means  as  to  understand  what  the  broad, 
loose  agreement  of  the  Pragmatists  means. 

The  second  reason  for  the  difficulty  of  the  Pragmatists  is  seem- 
ingly apparent  Pragmatism  observes  that  our  knowledge  is  in 
constant  mutation ;  we  learn  some  fact,  and  with  our  idea  of  it  plunge 
again  into  the  stream  of  experience  to  learn  other  facts,  all  this  sub- 
sequent knowledge  being  gp-afted  on  previous  knowledge,  modifying 
it  and  changing  its  aspect.  If,  however,  truth  is  a  mere  copy  of 
reality,  a  mere  static  relation  between  mind  and  object,  how  can 
knowledge  be  in  mutation?  An  object  once  known  is  known  for- 
ever; the  idea  is  a  copy  of  reality,  an  eternally  unchangeable  copy. 
How,  then,  can  truth  and  knowledge  grow?  James  says:  "The 
g^eat  assumption  of  the  Intellectualists  is  that  truth  means  essentially 
an  inert,  static  relation.  When  you've  got  your  true  idea  of  any- 
thing, there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  You're  in  possession,  you 
know;  you  have  fulfilled  your  thinking  destiny,"  Since  experience 
teaches  us  that  knowledge  does  grow,  it  follows  that  our  ideas  are 
constantly  growing,  and  changing,  and  modifying.  Truth,  then, 
changes,  hence  cannot  stand  in  absolute  agreement  with  reality. 
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But  since  there  must  be  some  agreement,  truth  consists  in  pro- 
visional agreement,  and  thus  we  have  a  probable  hypothesis  why 
Pragmatism  calls  those  provisional  ideas  true  to  which  we  would 
not  deign  to  apply  the  name  of  truth.  James  admits  he  does  not 
understand  the  intellectualist  view  of  truth.  For  him,  on  this  point, 
the  old  school  is  in  intellectual  bankruptcy;  hence  he  arraigns  and 
rejects  its  dogmas. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  Intellectualist's  position  on  this 
point.  Let  us  see  what  their  "static  relation"  of  mind  to  the  object 
means,  and  whether  or  not  truth,  according  to  their  position,  may 
not  also  be  dynamic  or  plastic.  And  here  we  are  speaking  of  truth 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  "absolute  truth,"  of  truth  accord- 
ing to  the  intellectualist  definition.  Is  truth,  then,  static  or  at  rest, 
as  James  says?  First  of  all,  we  define  truth  as  an  equation  of  the 
mind  with  reality — ^that  is,  that  the  mind  is  the  same  in  representa- 
tion as  the  object  is  in  being.  To  make  itself  like  to  an  object  the 
mind  does  not  have  to  be  similar  to  the  object  it  represents  in  all  the 
qualities  that  the  object  possesses  in  itself;  i.  e.,  it  does  not  have 
to  be  an  all  perfect  copy  of  the  object.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  be  similar 
to  the  object  in  that  quality  or  those  qualities  which  it  intends  to 
express,  and  with  regard  to  them  its  condition  is  static  or  at  rest. 
For,  given  this  relation,  given  this  copy  of  reality,  that  truth  remains 
eternally  and  absolutely  the  same.  But  in  saying  this  one  says 
nothing  in  contradiction  to  the  growth  and  plasticity  of  truth;  for 
truth  can  grow  and  truth  is  plastic.  Truth  cannot  grow  with  regard 
to  the  precise  aspect  first  apprehended  in  an  object ;  there  it  is  static. 
But  with  an  idea  of  the  object  thus  conceived  as  a  guide,  one  can 
dive  again  into  experience  and  learn  new  aspects  of  the  same  object 
For  example,  an  apple  may  be  apprehended  as  a  colored  thing.  This 
static  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  apple  as  a  colored  thing  does  not 
change.  But,  knowing  this  much  about  an  apple,  one  can  enter 
experience  again  and  gather  other  facts,  apprehend  the  apple  under 
other  aspects  of  taste,  form,  etc.  Hence  one's  knowledge  of  the 
apple  grows  to  fullness  not  by  a  change  in  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
its  parts,  but  by  summing  up  into  a  whole  the  results  of  these  partial 
cognitions. 

Again,  if  one  looks  at  the  objects  of  one's  knowledge,  not  abso- 
lutely, but  according  to  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  other  objects 
known  or  to  be  known,  it  is  evident  that  truth  with  regard  to  a 
reality  may  grow  indefinitely.  For  as  daily  experience  adds  its 
quota  of  facts  and  brings  before  one's  mind  other  objects  not  known 
before,  the  first  known  object  may  assume  relations  with  regard  to 
these  new  objects.  This  is  also  an  explanation  of  that  phenomenon 
which  troubles  James  so  much.   Why  are  we  constantly  turning 
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back  on  previous  knowledge  to  readjust  and  modify  it  under  the 
inrush  of  new  and  daily  facts?  Why  does  truth  seem  to  change? 
Because  the  old  knowledge  appears  to  change,  and  does  so  not 
formally,  i.  e.,  as  regards  its  equation  with  its  objects  under  the 
aspects  already  known,  but  because  of  the  new  relations  which  the 
objects,  under  those  known  aspects,  assume  to  other  objects.  To 
illustrate,  let  us  take  again  our  apple.  My  first  knowledge  of  an 
apple  may  be  merely  that  of  a  "colored  thing."  This  always 
remains  true ;  an  apple  is  always  a  "colored  thing,"  and  the  equation 
between  my  mind  and  the  "colored  thing,"  once  made,  is  true  for- 
ever. I  can  now  begin  to  learn  other  qualities  of  the  apple.  It 
may  be  apprehended  under  the  quality  of  sweetness  and  roundness, 
etc.  Again,  one  has  a  knowledge  of  other  fruits,  and  so  the  apple 
assumes  various  relations  to  these.  It  is  either  like  them  or  unlike 
them.  Then  one  learns  of  the  essence  of  the  apple  and  its  mode  of 
propagation.  Finally,  one's  last  full  knowledge  appears  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  knowledge  first  begun  with.  It  has  changed.  The 
stock  of  truth  and  consequently  my  knowledge  has  grown.  And 
yet  the  first  knowledge  of  the  apple  as  a  "colored  thing"  has  not 
become  false,  but  still  remains  true.  It  is  plain,  then,  how  truth  can 
and  does  g^ow,  while  it  still  holds  the  attribute  of  eternal.  Thus 
we  maintain  firmly  that  the  absolute  correspondence  with  reality 
view  of  truth  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  growth  of  knowledge. 
Truth  is  static  and  truth  is  plastic  while  it  remains  eternal. 

Enough  has  been  advanced,  I  think,  to  show  that  the  pragmatic 
concept  of  truth  is  wanting  in  actual  cash  value.  It  is  advanced  to 
save  philosophy  from  the  intellectual  bankruptcy  in  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  because  of  the  intellectualist's  doctrine  on  truth. 
The  bankruptcy,  however,  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  intellectualists. 
Pragmatism  begins  by  founding  its  truth  on  a  misconception,  and 
ends  by  making  it  subjective  and  altogether  mutable.  Thus  we 
have  subjectivism,  and  following  upon  it  skepticism.  There  will 
be  as  many  truths  as  individuals,  even  though  each  individual's  truth 
openly  contradicts  that  of  his  neighbor.  Elach  individual,  then,  will 
be  his  own  law,  with  moral  ruin  as  the  result.  Truly,  then,  right 
philosophy.  It  is  substantially  the  old  fallacy  of  Protagoras,  from 
newness  for  its  idea  of  truth.  It  is,  however,  almost  as  old  as 
philosophy.  It  is  substantially  the  old  fallacy  of  Protagnas,  from 
which  came  the  era  of  sophistry  in  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  a 
fallacy  exploded  long  ago  by  the  intellectual  keenness  of  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Now  we  are  asked  to  accept  this  exploded 
belief  under  a  modern  dress  and  put  back  the  progress  of  the  intel- 
lectual world  two  thousand  years  by  returning  to  the  days  of  Grecian 
sophistry  and  skepticism.    But  against  this  danger  stands,  as  a 
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strong  wall,  the  common  belief  of  men,  founded  on  fact,  which  holds 
as  tenaciously  now  as  it  has  ever  done  in  the  past,  to  the  idea  of  an 
immutable  and  eternal  truth. 

II. — ITS  CONCEPT  OF  REALITY. 

From  the  dawn  of  man's  intellectual  life  one  psychological  fact 
common  to  all  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  in  importance  towering 
above  and  overshadowing  all  others;  it  is  the  consciousness  of  a 
sum  of  realities  which  seem  to  exist  outside  of  and  apart  from  us. 
This  constant  psychological  experience  must  be  taken  into  account 
and  interpreted  by  every  system  of  philosophy  which  aims  at  solving 
the  "riddle  of  life ;"  it  is  the  question  of  explaining  our  sensations, 
or,  as  modem  parlance  has  it,  the  question  of  the  resisting  factor  in 
our  experience.  Professor  James  puts  it  this  way :  "Reality  in  general 
is  what  our  truths  have  to  take  account  of,  and  the  first  part  of 
reality  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  flux  of  our  sensations.  Sensa- 
tions are  forced  upon  us,  coming  we  know  not  whence.  Over  their 
nature,  order  and  quantity  we  have  as  good  as  no  control."*' 

The  problem  of  philosophy,  then,  is  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
man's  consciousness  of  a  great  universe,  the  cosmos  as  it  is  called, 
the  sum  of  realities  amongst  which  he  moves  and  has  his  being, 
which  confront  him  at  every  step  and  challenge  recognition  and 
which  are  closely  interwoven  with  his  very  existence.  What  is  this 
reality  of  which  man  has  so  vivid  a  consciousness?  Is  it  really 
something  outside  of  and  apart  from  him  or  is  this  consciousness 
but  the  unfolding  of  his  mind  in  idle  dreams  or  perhaps  the  result 
of  God's  operations  on  the  human  intellect  ? 

The  themes  that  attempt  to  solve  our  problem,  as  far  as  they  touch 
us,  may  be  reduced  to  three — ^the  idealistic  theory,  the  realistic 
theory  and  the  pragmatic  theory  as  endeavoring  to  mediate  between 
the  two.  Idealism  has  taken  many  shapes  and  has  hung  about  the 
skirts  of  philosophy  ever  since  the  days  of  Plato.  In  general  ideal- 
ists are  those  philosophers  who  deny  or  call  in  question  the  existence 
of  bodies  outside  of  us,  i,  e.,  they  challenge  the  objectivity  of  our 
perceptions  and  deny  that  our  sensations  represent  anything  objec- 
tively real,  existing  independent  of  us.  There  are  two  kinds  of  such 
idealism — subjective  and  objective.  Both  kinds  ag^ee  in  declaring 
our  sensations  to-be  mere  subjective  modifications,  devoid  of  all 
objective  reality.  Both  admit  the  principle  of  causality  and  are  thus 
bound  to  offer  a  sufficient  explanation  of  these  phenomena.  This 
the  subjective  idealists  do  by  assertings  that  sensations  are  the  mere 
product  of  our  psychic  activity.   Objective  idealists,  however,  assign 
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an  external  cause  to  them  and  declare  that  it  is  God  that  produces 
them  in  our  minds.  Idealism,  at  least  modem  idealism,  took  its  rise 
in  the  errors  of  Descartes,  and  culminated  in  its  greatest  absurdity 
the  egoism  of  Hegel.  With  it  are  identified  in  one  way  or  another 
such  names  as  Berkeley,  Malefranche,  Geoberti,  Kant,  Fichte  and 
Schelling. 

Directly  opposed  and  contradicting  this  view  of  the  universe  and 
the  nature  of  our  sensations  is  the  realistic  and  scholastic  theory. 
It  tells  us  that  the  universe  is  a  sum  of  realities  apart  and  separate 
from  our  knowledge  of  them,  and  hence  that  even  if  never  known, 
such  objects  would  be  truly  existent  and  real.  Our  minds  are  mir- 
rors that  reflect  the  realities  outside  of  us  and  bring  us  into  close 
connection  with  them.  "Since  all  knowledge  comes  to  us  by  way 
of  the  senses,  we  must  perforce  take  the  reports  of  our  senses  as 
true  so  far  as  they  go,  not  merely  as  regards  the  fact  of  sensation, 
which  is,  of  course,  unquestionable,  but  also  as  regards  the  external 
objects  of  which  our  senses  appear  to  g^ve  evidence.  .  .  .  But 
it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  in  this  view  the  external  world  does 
not  and  can  never  appeal  only  to  the  senses.  Along  with  every  sense 
impression  and  set  of  impressions  there  arises  inevitably  an  intel- 
lectual process.  In  all  our  experience  of  the  external  world  we  are 
conscious  not  merely  of  sensible  qualities  perceived  in  objects,  but 
also  of  the  substance  or  underlying  and  permanent  reality  which  is 
naturally  and  spontaneously  conceived  by  the  mind  as  distinguishable 
from  the  qualities  or  accidents  which  are  more  or  less  valuable."'^ 

We  also  abstract  from  the  individuating  notes  and  perceive  the 
nature  of  the  object  which  can  be  multiplied  in  many  individuals  of 
the  same  class.  Thus  substance  and  nature,  rationality  and  animality 
are  intellectual  conceptions.  "Though  indicated  by  sensation  they 
are  not  themselves  sensible,  and  thus  the  reality  of  existence  has 
what  may  be  called  an  ideal  side."*' 

"The  mind,  working  upon,  arranging  and  rearranging  the  details 
of  the  pictures  presented  to  it,  not  only  apprehends  truly  the  essence 
of  external  objects,  but  also  infers  correctly  the  laws  or  principles 
which  govern  their  existence  and  determine  their  mutual  relations. 
It  follows  that  even  the  most  abstract  notions  have  a  real  foundation 
in  sensible  objects,  and  discovery  and  invention  are  but  the  percep- 
tion of  the  true  nature  and  relations  of  those  objects."" 

According  to  this  view,  then,  the  sum  of  realities  outside  of  us  is 
absolute,  complete  and  independent.  Realities  are  mirrored  in  our 
intellectual  life,  but  the  mere  fact  of  our  knowing  them  induces  no 
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intrinsic  change  in  them.  They  do  not  need  to  be  known,  and  our 
knowing  them  leaves  them  as  they  were  before.  In  other  words, 
there  is,  what  Schiller  denies,  "an  objective  world  given  independ- 
ently of  us  and  constraining  us  to  recognize  it"'*  Attempting  to 
mediate  between  these  opposing  theories  comes  the  pragmatic  ex- 
planation. Pragmatism  admits  that  there  is  some  objectivity  to  our 
cognitions,  some  reality  outside  of  them,  but  what  that  reality  is  and 
how  far  our  ideas  represent  it  is  irrelevant.  As  Schiller  says  in  his 
essay  on  "Personal  Idealism:"  "The  world  is  sssentially  what 
we  make  it.  It  is  fruitless  to  define  it  by  what  it  origfinally 
was  or  by  what  it  is  apart  from  us ;  it  «  what  is  made  of  it.  Hence 
.  .  .  the  world  is  plastic."*'  Pragmatism,  then,  admits  the 
resisting  factor  in  experience,  but  in  order  to  explain  it  revives  the 
Aristotelian  and  scholastic  concept  of  prime  matter  as  material 
that  that  is  to  be  determined  by  a  specific  form,  mere 
potentiality  really  to  receive  this  or  that  determination  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  other  words,  our  sensations  offer  us  the  raw  material, 
out  of  which  we  construct  the  universe.  "A  sensation,"  says  James, 
"is  rather  like  a  client  who  has  given  his  case  to  a  lawyer  and  then 
has  passively  to  listen  in  the  court  room  to  whatever  account  of  his 
affairs,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  the  lawyer  finds  it  most  expedient 
to  give.""  Again:  "We  receive,  in  short,  the  block  of  marble; 
we  carve  the  statue  ourselves."" 

Sensations,  according  to  the  Pragmatists,  flow  on  uninterruptedly, 
and  from  them  we  choose  out  one  fact  here,  another  there,  shift 
them,  rearrange  them  in  the  light  of  our  previous  knowledge,  adapt 
them  to  please  ourselves  and  thus  form  what  Schiller  calls  true  or 
secondary  reality.  "Hence,"  says  James,  "even  in  the  field  of  sensa- 
tion our  minds  exert  a  certain  arbitrary  choice.  By  our  inclusions 
and  omissions  we  trace  the  field's  extent ;  by  an  emphasis  we  mark 
its  foreground  and  its  backgp-ound;  by  our  order  we  read  it  in  this 
direction  or  in  that"" 

What  Mr.  Schiller  calls  primary  reality,  out  of  which  sec- 
ondary or  real  reality  is  to  be  made,  is  the  mere  flux  of 
our  sensations,  meaningless  in  themselves,  until  we  have  begun 
subjectively  to  operate  upon  them,  to  discriminate  and  rearrange 
them,  to  put  on  them  subjective  forms.  The  mere  flux  of  sensation 
or  primary  reality  is,  then,  mere  potentiality  waiting  for  its  determin- 
ations, crude  marble  expectant  of  the  sculptor's  hands,  the  passive 
client  waiting  for  "whatever  account  of  his  affairs,  pleasant  or  un- 
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pleasant,  the  lawyer  finds  it  most  expedient  to  gfive."  "In  short," 
says  Schiller,  "at  the  level  of  primary  reality,  conceived  as  purely 
cognitive,  everything  would  be  and  remain  in  an  undiscriminated 
flow.  ...  A  merely  intellectual  spectator  would  have  no  reason 
for  selecting  some  things  as  more  real  and  important  than  others. 
.  .  .  But  the  mind  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  put  up  with  this 
.  .  .  situation.  It  is  interested,  and  purposive,  and  desirous  of 
operating  on  and  controlling  its  primary  reality.  And  so  it  proceeds 
to  discriminate,  to  distinguish  between  'appearance'  and  'reality,' 
between  'primary'  and  'real  reality,'  to  accept  what  appears  with 
mental  reservations  and  provisionally  to  operate  upon  it,  and  to  alter 
it."" 

The  real  reality,  then,  of  the  Pragmatists  is  an  end  to  be  achieved ; 
it  is  not  something  already  given  which  is  to  be  copied  by  our  minds ; 
it  is  that  which  is  the  result  of  subjective  operations  on  the  sensations 
we  experience.  That  which  affects  us  through  the  instrumentality 
of  these  sensations  is  called  by  Schiller  primary  reality,  but  it 
scarcely  merits  that  name,  since  it  is  the  mere  potentiality  of  the 
secondary  and  real  reality  to  be  built  up  by  our  cognitive  efforts. 
James  says :  "When  we  talk  of  reality  independent  of  human  think- 
ing, then  it  seems  a  thing  very  hard  to  find.  It  reduces  to  the  notion 
of  what  is  just  entering  into  experience  and  yet  to  be  named  or  else 
to  serve  aboriginal  presence  in  experience  before  any  belief  about 
the  mensense  had  arisen,  before  any  human  conception  had  been 
applied.  It  is  what  is  absolutely  dumb  and  evanescent,  the  merely 
ideal  limit  of  our  mind.  We  may  glimpse  it,  but  we  never  grasp 
it;  what  we  grasp  is  always  some  substitute  for  it  which  previous 
human  thinking  has  peptonized  and  cooked  for  our  consumpticwi."*" 

In  other  words,  sensations  or  the  facts  of  experience  do  not  speak 
for  themselves ;  they  are  unmeaning  until  we  interpret  them.  This 
we  do  by  our  ideas.  Our  ideas,  however,  do  not  represent  the  facts 
or  realities  of  experience  as  they  may  be  in  themselves.  About  this 
point  we  know  nothing;  our  ideas  merely  attach  a  predicate  to  this 
fact  of  sensation,  which  predicate  does  not  necessarily  represent  a 
quality  in  the  fact,  but  my  subjective  thought  about  it.  One  inter- 
prets the  facts  of  experience  in  the  light  of  his  past  experiences ;  he 
looks  upon  them  in  the  way  most  expedient  to  him  and  makes  them 
fit  in  with  all  his  past  ideas.  James  says:  "Only  the  recentest 
fraction  of  reality  .  .  .  comes  to  us  without  the  human  touch, 
and  that  fraction  has  to  become  humanized  in  the  sense  of  being 
squared  with  the  mass  already  there.""   "In  all  these  cases  we 
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humanly  make  an  addition  to  somt  sensible  reality,  and  that  reality 
tolerates  the  addition."** 

The  pragmatic  concept,  then,  is  that  the  universe  is  a  human  work ; 
the  sum  of  realities  as  we  know  them  is  man  made.  It  is  true  that 
the  senses  have  offered  us  the  facts,  but  we  have  shuffled  and 
arranged  them  at  our  will ;  experience  is  shot  through  and  through 
with  the  human  element.  Therefore  the  flow  of  experience,  the 
external  appearance  does  not  make  a  thing  real,  but  its  acceptance 
by  me.  Whether  there  is  a  reality  apart  and  independent  from  us 
which  in  itself  is  as  it  is  represented  by  our  sensations  we  do  not 
know,  and  it  is  a  question  irrelevant  to  ask.  As  Professor  Bawden, 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  put  it,  writing  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  July,  1908 :  "We  find  ourselves  in  mid-stream  of  the 
Niagara  of  experience  and  may  define  what  it  is  only  by  working 
back  and  forth  within  the  current.  'We  don't  know  where  we're 
going,  but  we're  on  the  way.'  If  it  be  asked,  where  does  this  'con- 
crete' experience  come  from?  the  question,  as  Professor  Dewey 
replies,  is  irrelevant.  Experience  does  not  'come  from'  anywhere. 
It  is  here.  We  begin  with  it  as  reality  here  and  now.  To  pursue 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  experience  in  an  absolute  sense  is  to 
seek  to  run  out  on  an  abstraction  as  if  it  were  a  tight-rope,  when  it 
has  no  support  at  the  other  end.  'How  experience  became  we  shall 
never  find  out,'  writes  Professor  Dewey,  'for  the  reason  that  experi- 
ence always  is.  We  shall  never  account  for  it  by  referring  it  to 
something  else,  for  'something  else'  is  only  for  and  in  experience.'  "*» 

Our  intellectual  processes,  tiierefore,  according  to  Pragmatists, 
are  no  longer  mirrors  held  up  to  nature  to  represent  that  which  has 
existence  apart  from  us.  It  is  true  they  are  in  a  certain  way  mir- 
rors ;  all  the  elements  of  the  image  have  been  given  by  sensations, 
but  the  image  that  is  formed  is  not  a  copy  of  a  previous  existing 
reality,  but  a  distorted  or,  as  Pragmatists  would  say,  a  bettered 
rearrangement  of  the  elements  furnished  by  experience.  No  longer 
is  there  an  independent  reality  and  universe  calling  upon  human 
intellects  to  copy  it.  Absolute  reality  has  no  existence  save  as  the 
ideal  goal  of  our  cognitive  acts;  it  is  that  towards  which  we  tend 
by  all  this  forming  and  unforming  and  counter-forming  of  our  ideas 
about  the  universe.  Absolute  reality  is  a  term  to  be  produced ;  that 
reality  will  be  absolute  with  which  all  men  will  be  satisfied  and  no 
one  will  be  tempted  to  change  by  further  intellectual  efforts. 

Thus  is  utterly  overthrown  the  wall  between  the  two  great  orders, 
the  ontological  and  the  logical.  Realists  demand  these  two  orders, 
viz.,  the  ontological  order,  the  order  of  existences,  separate  and  dis- 
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tinct  from  the  thinking  mind  and  the  logical  order,  or  that  of  the 
thinking  mind  which  is  to  represent  the  realities  of  the  ontological 
order  and  give  them  ideal  existence.  There  is  no  room  for  these 
two  orders  in  the  pragmatic  theory.  There  is  one  order,  the  onto- 
logical or  the  logical  as  you  choose  to  call  it,  according  as  it  is  looked 
at  under  different  aspects.  As  Professor  Bawden  says  in  the  article 
already  cited:  "This  empirical  point  of  view  has  several  important 
implications.  It  implies,  for  one  thing,  that  the  distinction  between 
experience  and  reality  is  not  an  absolute  one,  not  an  ontological 
distinction,  as  the  metaphysicians  say,  but  only  a  methodological  or 
functional  one.  .  .  .  Experience  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  it  is,  its  content,  its  filling  of  objects  and  events,  we 
call  reality.  Reality,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  it  goes 
on,  or  the  way  in  which  it  occurs  in  consciousness,  that  is,  viewed  as 
a  process  of  evolution  here  and  now,  we  call  experience."**  Thus 
reality  is  what  it  is  known  or  experienced  to  be.  There  is  no  inde- 
pendent reality  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  facts  of  experience 
offered  by  sensations  and  our  ideas  formed  to  explain  them  are  but 
elements  of  the  one  reality.  Fact  is  not  reality,  idea  is  not  reality, 
but  idea  explaining  fact  is  reality.  Our  present  knowledge  repre- 
senting a  universe  of  this  or  that  mould  is  the  only  reality  Pragmat- 
ists  know  or  care  to  speak  about.  As  James  says :  "The  import  of 
the  difference  between  Pragmatism  and  rationalism  is  now  in  sight 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  essential  contrast  is  that  for 
rationalism  reality  is  ready  made  and  complete  from  all  eternity, 
while  for  Pragmatism  it  is  still  in  the  making  and  awaits  part  of  its 
complexion  from  the  future."*' 

The  Pragmatists  by  confounding  the  ontological  and  logical  orders 
have  fallen  into  that  subjectivism  and  idealism  which  they  were  so 
anxious  to  avoid.  In  vain  Pragmatists  seek  to  extricate  themselves 
from  this  position.  Only  recently  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy  for 
December  3, 1908,  Professor  James,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  Schiller, 
sought  to  reject  the  imputation  of  subjectivism  of  which  he  has  been 
convicted  by  M.  Hebert,  the  French  philosopher.  He  says:  "An- 
ticipating the  results  of  the  general  truth  processes  of  mankind,  I 
begin  with  the  abstract  notion  of  a  reality."  But  what  do  these 
words  show  except  that  by  this  utterance  Professor  James  has 
openly  contradicted  a  position  which  we  have  demonstrated  to  be  his 
and  Schiller's,  and  which  is  proven  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  their 
words  and  the  interpretations  of  honest  critics?  What  do  tliese 
words  mean  except  that  Pragmatists  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
untenableness  of  their  position?    These  words  do  not  prove  our 
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analysis  wrong,  but  only  what  is  patent  to  the  most  superficial 
student — the  contradictions  of  Pragmatism.  If  we  are  to  take  these 
last  words  of  James  as  indicative  of  the  pragmatic  position,  then 
wherein  lies  the  boasted  difference  on  the  question  of  reality  between 
Realism  and  Pragmatism? 

According  to  Pragmatists,  then,  reality  is  made  by  sognitive  pro- 
cesses, and  since  our  knowledge  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  so  is 
our  reality.  Since,  as  the  Pragmatists  conceive  it,  one  can  manipu- 
late his  knowledge  and  make  some  things  true  and  other  things  false, 
so  he  can  manipulate  reality,  making  some  realities  and  unmaking 
others.  Pragmatists  grow  positively  exultant  over  the  added  dignity 
this  power  gives  to  man ;  no  longer  is  he  a  mere  idle  spectator  of  a 
grand  universe;  he  becomes  an  active  operator  in  it  and  assumes 
the  role  and  dignity  of  a  quasi  creator.  This  is  especially  inspiring 
to  Signor  Papini,  an  Italian  Pragmatist,who  with  true  Italian  fervor, 
in  the  words  of  James,  "g^ows  fairly  dithyrambic  over  the  view  that 
it  opens  of  man's  divinely  creative  functions."**  The  thought,  too, 
is  a  stimulating  one  for  Schiller.  He  says:  "Our  actual  experi- 
ence contains  literally  infinite  possibilities  of  alternate  universes, 
which  struggle  for  existence  in  the  minds  of  every  agent  who  is  cap- 
able of  choosing  between  alternatives.  Thus  it  is  our  duty  and  our 
privilege  to  cooperate  in  the  shaping  of  the  world;  among  infinite 
possibilities  to  select  and  realize  the  best."*^ 

Two  things  will  at  first  sight  strike  you  as  inconsistent  in  the 
pragmatic  explanation.  First,  if  it  is  each  man's  work  to  construct 
his  own  universe  out  of  the  raw  material  furnished  by  sensations, 
how  is  it  that  for  all  of  us,  in  some  respects,  the  universe  has  a 
certain  rigid  sameness?  Why  do  we  all  think  the  same  way  about 
certain  facts  of  experience,  especially  with  regard  to  the  most 
ordinary  features  of  the  sensible,  external  world?  I  suppose  a 
Pragmatist  would  answer  this  difficulty  by  pointing  to  his  doctrine 
on  objective  truth.  All  truths,  according  to  him,  are  in  the  begin- 
ning subjective.  If  now  I  can  get  other  men  to  believe  as  I  believe 
with  regard  to  some  point,  my  subjective  truth  begfins  to  assume 
objectivity  as  existing  in  the  minds  of  others.  As  Schiller  says: 
"The  power  of  constituting  objective  truth  is  not  granted  so  easily. 
Society  exercises  almost  as  severe  a  control  over  the  intellectual  as 
over  the  moral  eccentricities  of  its  members;  indeed,  it  often  so 
organizes  itself  as  to  render  the  recc^ition  of  new  truth  nearly 
impossible."**  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  question,  how  is  it  that  all 
men  look  upon  certain  things  in  the  same  way?   This  consistency 
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and  sameness  of  thought  which  we  observe  is  merely  the  acceptance 
by  all  men  of  our  ancestors'  subjective  beliefs.  Some  one  of  our 
remote  ancestors  thinks  this  way  about  the  facts  of  experience,  thus 
making  reality  for  himself ;  he  wins  others  to  his  point  of  view,  and 
thus  his  reality  becomes  a  reality  also  for  his  neighbor.  When 
many  or  all  men  have  accepted  this  subjective  belief  of  one  man,  we 
have  objective  truth,  and  the  attitude  of  all  men's  minds  towards 
certain  experiences  becomes  the  same.  As  James  puts  it:  "Our 
fundamental  ways  of  thinking  about  things  are  discoveries  of  exceed- 
ingly remote  ancestors  which  have  been  able  to  preserve  themselves 
throughout  the  experience  of  all  subsequent  time.  They  form  one 
great  stage  of  equilibrium  in  the  human  mind's  development — ^the 
stage  of  common  sense.  Other  stages  have  grafted  themselves  upon 
this  stage,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  displacing  it"*" 

A  second  objection  that  comes  spontaneously  from  the  first  insight 
into  the  pragmatic  position  is  this :  After  all,  you  Pragmatists  are 
making  all  this  stir  about  nothing.  Where  is  any  newness  or 
originality  in  your  concept?  Are  you  not  offering  us  mere  Kantian- 
ism, with,  perhaps,  a  slight  modification  here  and  there  ?  Kant,  too, 
admitted  some  objectivity  to  our  ideas,  t.  e.,  he  granted  that  the 
senses  supplied  the  phenomena,  the  external  appearance  which  was 
to  be  operated  upon  by  the  thinking  subject,  or,  better,  codordinated 
according  to  certain  a  priori  subjective  forms  or  categories.  Thus 
space  and  time  and  quality  and  quantity,  and  so  with  the  rest  are 
not  objectively  in  the  realities  presented  by  the  senses,  but  are  only 
additions  of  our  minds ;  hence,  in  a  true  sense,  following  Kant's  view, 
we  build  up  and  make  our  own  universe. 

This  so  patent  objection,  however,  has  not  escaped  the  Pragmat- 
ists, and  they  answer  in  the  words  of  James:  "Superficially  this 
sounds  like  Kant's  view,  but  between  categories  fulminated  before 
nature  began  and  categories  gradually  forming  themselves  in 
nature's  presence,  the  whole  chasm  between  rationalism  and  empiri- 
cism yawns.  To  the  genuine  'Kantianer*  Schiller  will  always  be  to 
Kant  as  a  Satyr  to  Hyperion."*'  To  translate,  Kant's  forms  were 
a  priori  a  very  part  of  our  nature,  an  inborn  necessity  of  arranging 
all  our  perceptions  according  to  prescribed  categories ;  the  pragmatic 
forms  are  not  a  priori,  not  a  necessity  of  nature;  they  could  have 
been  otherwise  if  we  and  our  ancestors  had  chosen  it  to  be  so ;  the 
universe  is  as  we  know  it  not  because  of  any  constraining  influence 
necessarily  leading  men  thus  to  know  it,  but  because  to-day's  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  freely  took  its  present  shape. 
And  now  for  our  refutation  of  all  this.   First,  then,  what  have 
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we  to  refute?  We  deny  the  statement  of  the  Pragmatists  that  there 
is  not  a  complete  and  absolute  sum  of  realities  apart  and  distinct 
from  us,  whose  existence  is  altogether  independent  of  our  cognitive 
processes,  to  represent  which  is  the  object  of  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions and  in  which  no  mere  knowing  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
thinking  induces  any  intrinsic  change.  We  say  that  the  order  of 
such  realities  is  the  ontological,  distinct  from  the  logical  order  or  that 
of  the  subject  thinking;  that  the  thinking  subject,  by  representing 
the  objects  of  the  ontological  order,  does  not  make  reality,  but  finds 
it,  discovers  only  what  was  already  preexistent.  We  assert  that 
predicates,  applied  by  us  to  objects  of  the  ontological  order,  are  not 
mere  subjective  ways  of  thinking  about  them,  but  represent  a  cor- 
responding quality  in  the  objects;  that  these  predicates  are  not 
applied  according  to  a  subjective  whim,  but  because  of  a  quality  in 
the  object  calUng  upon  us  for  and  demanding  such  a  predicate.  As 
a  confirmation  we  affirm  that  objects  of  experience  to  which  have 
been  applied  predicates  falsely,  that  is,  which  have  no  objective 
qualities  corresponding  to  these  predicates,  will  by  their  subsequent 
actions  resist  such  a  predicate.  Finally,  we  hold  that  absolute  sub- 
stantial reality  is  not  a  term  to  be  produced  by  intellectual  processes, 
but  exists  separate  and  independent  of  them,  and  that  our  knowledge 
rathers  depends  on  the  existence  of  such  realities  than  their  existence 
on  our  knowledge. 

If  we  applied  the  pragmatic  test  of  that  which  works  to  our  posi- 
tion on  reality,  we  should  find  it  proved  without  a  doubt.  For  men 
in  general  spontaneously  fall  into  our  way  of  looking  at  things,  and 
scientists  are  forced  to  embrace  it  as  a  fundamental  necessity  for 
getting  to  work  at  all.  Professor  James  himself  says :  "It  may  be 
that  the  truest  of  all  beliefs  shall  be  that  in  trans-subjective  realities. 
It  certainly  seems  truest,  for  no  rival  belief  is  as  voluminously  satis- 
factory."" 

However,  we  do  not  admit  as  final  nor  care  to  use  the  pragmatic 
norm.  Besides  our  aim  is  rather  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  prag- 
matic concept  than  the  truth  of  our  own.  The  first,  most  obvious 
and  easiest  refutation,  then,  of  our  adversaries'  assumption  is  that 
which  comes  from  disproving  the  pragmatic  doctrine  on  the  nature 
of  truth  and  the  idea.  It  is  by  true  ideas  that  we  assimilate  to  our- 
selves and  acquire  knowledge  of  reality.  If,  then,  one  wholly  mis- 
conceives the  nature  and  function  of  an  idea  he  will  hopelessly 
confuse  his  notion  of  reality.  A  right  idea  of  reality  without  a  right 
idea  of  truth  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Let  us  briefly  examine 
how  their  false  notions  with  regard  to  truth  and  the  nature  of  the 
idea  are  responsible  for  the  position  which  Pragmatists  hold  con- 
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ceming  reality.  Pragmatists  claim  that  the  only  value  of  an  idea  is 
a  functional  or  instrumental  one.  Of  course,  we  are  not  speaking 
of  ideas  in  the  sense  of  mere  simple  apprehensions,  but  in  the  broader 
sense  which  includes  concepts  formed  from  judgments.  Pragmat- 
ically, then,  the  office  of  an  idea  is  not  primarily  to  copy  reality;  it 
is  only  an  instrument  for  combining  various  portions  of  experience 
to  make  them  run  smoothly.  To  be  concrete,  suppose  that  one  has 
for  a  long  time  been  convinced  that  the  theory  of  matter  and  form 
explains  the  ultimate  condition  of  matter.  In  the  course  of  time 
one  learns,  by  chemical  investigations,  the  laws  of  definite  and  multi- 
ple proportions  and  sees  that  from  these  is  consistently  deduced  the 
atomic  theory  of  matter.  Our  philosopher  finds  himself  in  a 
dilemma.  Two  rival  theories,  both  founded  on  fact,  are  struggling 
in  his  mind  for  acceptance.  As  a  Pragmatist  he  will  first  try  to 
make  these  two  theories  agree  or  at  least  not  to  contradict  one 
another.  So  he  first  tries  to  explain  the  laws  of  multiple  and  definite 
proportions  so  as  to  make  them  fit  in  with  the  hylomorphis  theory. 
If  this  cannot  be,  he  will  try  so  to  moderate  his  first  theory  that  while 
retaining  its  essential  features  he  may  be  able  to  admit  as  much  as  is 
necessary  of  the  atomic  theory.  This  he  might  do  by  accepting  the 
Neo-Scholastic  theory  of  matter  and  form,  saying  that  the  atom  is 
the  lost  particle  of  complete  matter  in  the  physical  world,  but  then 
this  atom  is  composed  of  prime  or  indeterminate  matter  and  a  sub- 
stantial form.  Thus  our  philosopher  has  hit  upon  an  idea  that  recon- 
ciles two  different  and  at  first  sight  apparently  contradictory  portions 
of  his  experience.  In  this  illustration  we  see  the  nature  of  the  idea 
as  explained  by  Pragmatists ;  it  is  an  instrument  for  uniting  different 
portions  of  experience ;  it  is  a  smoother  over  of  transitions,  wedding 
old  experience  to  new  fact  with  a  minimum  of  jolt  and  a  maximum 
of  continuity.  To  be  true  it  isn't  necessary  that  this  idea  represent 
objective  reality  as  it  is  in  itself,  that  de  facto,  outside  of  me,  the  last 
portion  of  matter  be  an  atom  and  that  this  be  made  up  of  matter  and 
form.  The  only  requisite  to  make  this  idea  true  is  that  it  should 
work  in  explaining  experience;  that  it  should  be  helpful  mentally, 
and  that  in  explaining  facts  through  it  one  should  not  be  led  into 
any  intellectual  inconsistency.  "It  is,"  as  James  says,  "as  if  reality 
were  made  of  ether,  atoms  or  elections,  but  we  mustn't  think  so 
literally." 

This,  then,  is  an  explanation  of  the  famous  functional  or  instru- 
mental nature  of  the  idea — an  idea  is  true  as  long  as  it  works  in 
explaining  experience;  in  its  failure  to  make  good  in  this  office  it 
becomes  false.  If  this  position  is  correct,  then,  if  an  idea  is  not 
primarily  a  copy  of  reality,  if  an  idea  is  only  an  hypothesis  by  which 
we  seek  to  make  all  our  diverse  experiences  so  ag^ee  that  the  experi- 
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enoe  of  to-day  will  not  contradict  yesterday's  content  of  experience, 
it  is  plain  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  objects  outside  of  us, 
which  were  the  causes  of  those  experiences.  Our  idea  about  reality 
is  all  the  reality  we  have,  or,  in  other  words,  reality  is  as  it  is  known 
to  be.  This  subjective  hypothesis  about  sensations  received  is  our 
only  reality;  any  other  reality  is  neither  known  nor  is  a  subject 
relevant  to  us. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  refute  the  pragmatic  concept  on  truth  and 
the  idea.  This  we  have  done  elsewhere.  Their  position  has  been 
attacked  and  disproved  by  able  philosophers  within  and  without  the 
Church.  Indeed,  in  the  recent  philosophical  conference  at  Heidel- 
berg the  German  philosophers  were  especially  wroth  that  such  a 
doctrine  could  prevail.  With  regard  to  these  instrumental  ideas 
we  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting  them;  we  do  not,  however,  call 
them  true  ideas  because  they  work,  but  hypotheses,  whose  usefulness 
is  proportioned  to  their  workableness.  The  name  "true  ideas"  we 
reserve  for  such  as  copy  reality,  which  therefore  when  they  are 
once  true,  remain  so  forever.  It  is  evident  that  from  the  falsity  of 
the  pragmatic  position  on  truth  we  must  reject  their  explanation  of 
reality. 

But  leaving  aside  this  strongest  argument,  must  not  the  Prag- 
matists  logically  admit  a  reality  apart  from  us  and  very  relevant  to 
us,  which  is  not  the  result  of  any  mere  knowing  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  thinking?  Pragmatists  admit  the  stubborn  flux  of  our  sen- 
sations, over  whose  order  and  number  we  have  no  control.  Reject- 
ing idealism,  as  they  do,  they  must  admit  that  these  sensations  come 
from  objects  outside  of  us  necessarily  affecting  us  in  a  certain  way. 
If  these  objects  necessarily  affect  us  in  a  certain  way,  it  must  needs 
be  because  they  possess  certain  qualities  which  act  upon  our  organs 
in  different  ways  and  produce  different  sensations — ^sensations  of 
blueness  and  greenness,  of  extension,  sweetness,  hardness,  etc  Thus 
far,  I  think,  the  Pragmatists  would  agree.  But  they  would  add  in 
reply:  "Yes,  but  these  qualities  expressed  in  sensations  do  not 
determine  what  we  think  about  objects  which  contain  them."  They 
would  point  to  their  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  reality, 
primary  reality  being  the  mere  flux  of  our  sensations,  secondary 
reality  what  we  say  about  such  sensations.  "Even  though  the 
objects  have  such  qualities,"  a  Pragmatist  would  say,  "what  I  think 
about  those  objects  depends  upon  myself."  James  says  pertinent  to 
this  point:  "Take  our  sensations.  That  they  are  is  undoubtedly 
beyond  our  control,  but  which  we  attend  to,  note  and  make  em- 
phatic in  our  conclusions,  depends  on  our  own  interests ;  and  accord- 
ing as  we  lay  emphasis  here  or  there  quite  different  formulations  of 
truth  result.   We  reach  the  same  facts  differently.   Waterloo  with 
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the  same  fixed  details  spells  a  victory  for  an  Englishman;  for  a 
Frenchman  it  spells  defeat."**  Ag^in  he  says:  "We  break  the 
flux  of  sensible  reality  into  things  at  our  will.  We  create  the  sub- 
jects of  our  true  as  well  as  of  our  false  propositions.  We  create  the 
predicates  also.  .  .  .  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  was  a 
menace  to  Rome's  freedom.  He  is  also  an  American  school  room 
pest,  made  into  one  by  the  reaction  of  our  schoolboys  on  his  writ- 
ings. .  .  .  You  see  how  naturally  one  comes  to  the  humanistic 
principle.  You  can't  weed  out  the  human  contribution.  Our  nouns 
and  adjectives  are  all  humanized  heirlooms,  and  in  the  theories  we 
build  them  into,  the  inner  order  and  arrangement  is  wholly  dictated 
by  human  contributions,  intellectual  consistency  being  one  of  them."** 
"We  add  both  to  the  subject  and  predicate  part  of  reality.  The 
world  stands  really  malleable,  waiting  to  receive  its  final  touches  at 
our  hands.  Like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  suffers  human  violence 
willingly.   Man  engenders  truths  upon  it"** 

Schiller  says  on  this  point:  "We  supplement  the  inadequacies 
of  our  actual  experience  by  assumed  realities  whose  reality  is  assured 
to  us  by  their  value."  But  it  would  be  useless  to  multiply  quotations 
further.  The  idea  is  plain.  Pragpnatism  claims  for  man  full  fling 
over  his  sensations ;  man  impresses  on  sensations  whatever  form  he 
wishes.  This  we  flatly  deny.  No  predicate  is  rightly  applied  by  us 
to  an  object  which  has  not  a  corresponding  quality  in  that  object, 
and  that  quality  is  antecedent  is  the  reason  why  we  apply  such  a 
predicate.  Surely  a  man  of  James'  intellectual  perception  can  see 
that  the  reason  why  Waterloo  spells  victory  to  an  Englishman  and 
to  a  Frenchman  defeat  is  not  altogether  due  to  a  subjective  way  of 
thinking,  but  because  of  a  quality  in  the  object.  Waterloo  objec- 
tively was  both  a  victory  and  a  defeat.  Objectively,  too,  Caesar  is 
both  a  menace  to  Rome's  freedom  and  an  American  boy's  school 
room  pest.  It  is  true  we  interpret  facts  in  the  light  of  past  experi- 
ence and  present  conditions,  but  always  such  interpretations  are 
founded  on  the  presence  of  corresponding  qualities  in  the  object 
Hence  the  Pragmatists  are  convicted  out  of  their  own  mouths,  taking 
what  they  admit  they  can  be  logically  constrained  to  concede  a  sum 
of  realities  apart  and  distinct  from  us,  which  is  merely  represented 
by  our  sensations.  Or,  if  they  wish  to  be  impaled  on  the  other  horn 
of  the  dilemma,  they  are  forced  back  upon  idealism. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  do  not  make  our  universe ;  we  only  repre- 
sent by  our  sensations  and  ideas  realities  already  existing;  we  do 
not  attach  predicates  at  will  to  the  objects  of  experience,  or  make 
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reality  as  the  Pragmatists  would  have  it.  And  yet  there  is  a  half 
truth  in  that  phrase,  "making  reality."  The  Pragmatists,  however, 
have  made  it  a  whole  truth.  It  is  with  the  Pragmatists  as  it  is  with 
the  Modernists.  Catholic  philosophy  for  a  long  time  knew  that 
God  was  immanent  in  all  things;  she  knew  besides  that  He  was 
transcendent  over  all  things ;  that  He  was  separate  and  distinct  from 
all  thing^.  Modernists  took  the  half  truth  and  closed  their  eyes  to 
the  whole  truth.  God  is  in  all  things,  they  argued ;  then  all  things 
are  emanations  of  God,  and  pantheism  alone  solves  truly  life's  riddle. 
Thus  it  is  with  Pragmatists.  They,  too,  have  a  half  truth  which 
Catholic  philosophy  has  always  recognized.  Let  us  see.  Although 
there  are  many  realities  existing  apart  and  separate  from  us,  they 
do  not  become  real  to  us  until  we  know  them.  Many  chemical  reali- 
ties existed  before  we  studied  chemistry;  they  became  real  to  us 
when  we  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  that  branch.  Thus  there 
can  be  a  growth  in  subjective  reality,  that  is,  as  my  knowledge  of 
things  grows,  the  sum  of  things  I  know  grows  larger  and  more 
things  become  real  to  me.  But  can  I  make  reality?  In  one  sense, 
yes ;  for  the  realities  I  know  are  dependent  in  g^eat  measure  on  my 
different  purposes  in  life.  Let  us  take  the  example  of  a  scholar  who 
determines  to  study  chemistry ;  it  is  due  to  that  purpose  that  chemical 
realities  become  real  to  him.  Thus  he  makes  many  realities  for 
himself  which  are  not  real  for  another  who  does  not  know  them.  By 
studying  astronomy  a  man  will  make  a  whole  sum  of  realities  for 
himself  that  will  change  his  whole  aspect  of  the  universe,  not  that 
he  makes  these  realities  in  themselves,  but  because  his  purpose  to 
study  astronomy  is  the  cause  of  many  objects  becoming  real  to  him. 

Besides,  every  thought,  every  action  of  ours  is  a  reality;  not  a 
substantial  reality,  it  is  true,  but  an  accidental  one,  one  that  is  dis- 
tinct from  its  subject,  yet  dependent  upon  it.  By  every  thought  and 
action  we  are  changed,  we  are  not  as  we  were  before ;  we  have  made 
reality,  but,  then,  only  accidental  reality. 

Finally,  it  is  true  within  certain  limits  that  we  can  work  on  the 
world  of  physical  reality  and  make  it  more  suitable  to  our  needs. 
Since  the  world's  perfection  is  a  relative  one,  relative  to  its  power  of 
aiding  man,  we  can  make  it  more  perfect,  more  suited  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  We  can  combine  elemental  substances  to 
make  them  more  serviceable  to  us ;  we  can  draw  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen from  water ;  we  can  produce  gas  and  oils  and  numerous  by-pro- 
ducts from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal.  We  do  not  create  one 
particle  of  matter  or  one  quality  or  force  in  matter;  we  juxtapose, 
we  combine,  we  separate  what  is  offered  us,  and  the  results  that 
follow  are  according  to  certain  laws  inherent  in  matter.  We  cannot 
create  a  single  grain  of  dust  or  annihilate  it;  we  cannot  create  the 
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smallest  fraction  of  energy  or  destroy  it  'Tis  true  we  can  change 
and  order  die  elements  which  nature  bounteously  offers  us,  yet  even 
here  we  cannot  do  with  nature  absolutely  what  we  will.  Our 
makings  and  unmaking^  of  reality  are  according  to  fixed  laws  which 
we  discover,  but  do  not  decree.  Some  elements  we  are  powerless 
to  unite ;  some  unite,  but  only  in  fixed  proportions  or  under  certain 
rigid  conditions;  over  some  we  have  as  good  as  no  control.  What 
does  all  this  show,  except  that  outside  of  us  there  exists  a  wondrous 
universe  of  realities  subject  to  our  control,  but  at  the  same  time 
resisting  it,  allowing  us  to  manipulate  them,  but  always  along  certain 
lines,  die  laws  of  which  are  within  their  own  natures  and  independent 
of  us? 

It  is  pleasant  for  lovers  of  Catholic  philosophy  to  contemplate  in 
her  doctrine  on  reality  another  victory  over  those  who  do  not  own 
her  sway.  In  her  concept  of  reality  she  has  all  the  advantages  of 
the  rival  teachings  and  none  of  their  flaws.  By  her  teaching  on 
universals  she  admits  a  certain  idealism  without  becoming  subjective 
and  unreal ;  by  her  admission  of  a  reality  plastic  along  certain  lines 
she  contains  the  so-called  inspiring  tenets  of  pragmatism  without 
falling  into  its  absurd  contradictions  and  logical  impossibilities. 
Always  moderate,  always  offering  the  most  rational  and  common- 
sense  explanation  of  the  g^eat  problems  that  agitate  the  minds  of 
men,  Catholic  philosophy  is  beautiful  because  she  is  true,  and  may 
we  not  say  she  is  true  because  the  Divine  Hand  of  Eternal  Truth  is 
gliding  her,  that  she  may  the  better  defend  the  sublime  revelations 
nestling  in  the  bosom  of  Catholic  theology? 


Ignatius  W.  Cox,  S.  J. 


Woodstock,  Md. 
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A  THE8AX7BU8  DiCTIONABY  OP  THK  E^NOLISH  IiAKGUAOE.  Dctlgrned  tO  sug- 
gest immediately  any  desired  word  needed  to  express  exacUy  a  grlven 
Idea.  A  dictionary,  synonyms,  antonyms,  idioms,  foreign  phrases,  pro- 
nunciations. A  copious  correlation  of  words.  Prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Francis  Andrew  March,  LL,  D.,  La.  09.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Litt. 
D.,  and  Francis  Andrew  March,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Quarto,  pp.  about 
1,300,  with  marginal  Index.  Philadelphia:  Historical  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Our  use  of  a  "Thesaurus  of  the  English  Language"  is  compara- 
tively modem.  In  London  in  1852  appeared  a  volume  entitled 
"Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases,  Qassified  and  Arranged 
so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary 
Composition,"  by  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  It  was 
intended  to  supply  a  collection  of  words  and  idiomatic  combinations 
of  the  English  language,  "arranged  not  in  alphabetical  order  as  they 
are  in  a  dictionary,  but  according  to  the  ideas  which  they  express," 
so  that  any  one  who  has  an  idea  may  here  find  the  word  or  words 
by  which  it  may  be  most  fitly  and  aptly  expressed.  This  book  has 
been  for  half  a  century  a  familiar  part  of  the  machinery  used  by 
audiors,  preachers,  lecturers  and  professional  men  generally. 

It  was  an  excellent  book,  but  it  has  gone  out  of  date.  The  reading 
public,  and  especially  the  student  body,  has  increased  so  enormously, 
and  the  English  language  has  changed  so  extensively,  that  a  new 
thesaurus  is  an  urgent  necessity.  The  first  shortcoming  in  Roget 
is  that  there  are  no  definitions  of  the  words  or  explanations  of  the 
phrases.  The  book  is  really  an  index  of  words  to  be  looked  up  in 
dictionaries  and  cyclopedias,  unless  one  comes  to  it  with  his  mind 
thoroughly  stored  with  words  and  meanings. 

Roget's  arrangement  is  primarily  one  of  nameable  objects  "It 
is  impossible  we  should  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the 
signs  unless  we  first  properly  consider  and  arrange  the  things  signi- 
fied," is  his  motto,  taken  from  Home  Tooke's  "Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley."  He  classifies  nameables,  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
psychologists,  into  matter,  mind  (intellect,  volition,  affections), 
space  and  abstract  relations,  and  divides  and  sub-divides  these  until 
he  makes  out  an  even  thousand  divisions,  and  into  these  he  puts  all 
the  words.  In  order  to  find  any  word  it  was  necessary  to  think  out 
in  which  sub-division  its  idea  belongs.  This  is  worse  than  EttmuUer. 
It  was  necessary  to  add  a  verbal  index,  alphabetically  arranged,  with 
references  to  the  groups  by  number.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  find 
a  word  after  you  know  the  number  of  its  group,  for  the  group  may 
contain  a  hundred  words  in  no  manageable  order. 

The  machinery  of  a  serviceable  dictionary  is  found  in  the  alphabet. 
The  invention  of  alphabetic  writing  has  been  often  pronounced  the 
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most  important  ever  made.  It  is  not  the  least  of  its  benefits  to  man- 
kind that  it  affords  the  means  of  making  knowledge  accessible. 
Every  one  knows  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  If  all  thoughts  are 
arranged  under  their  words,  and  the  words  arranged  in  alphabetic 
order,  any  one  can  find  off-hand  any  of  the  million  facts  and  thoughts 
which  are  stored  in  the  dictionary.  The  use  of  simple  alphabetic 
order  is  almost  as  important  an  invention  as  the  representation  of 
words  by  single  signs  of  the  elementary  sounds. 

The  material  of  this  thesaurus  has  been  brought  to  alphabetic 
order.  The  publisher  suggested  that  it  be  called  a  "Thesaurus  Dic- 
tionary," believing  that  the  word  "thesaurus"  will  easily  assume  the 
meaning  of  groups  and  "dictionary"  that  of  alphabetic  arrangement. 
An  example  of  its  use  brings  out  most  clearly  its  usefulness.  In 
using  the  Thesaurus  Dictionary,  look  up  any  word  connected  with 
your  subject  in  its  alphabetic  place  in  the  vocabulary  list  in  larger 
black  type,  exactly  as  in  a  common  dictionary.  Anger,  for  example, 
is  found  thus  on  page  45.  It  is  there  briefly  defined  as  a  vident 
passion,  and  two  groups  to  which  it  belongs  are  then  mentioned  in 
small  capitals — Excitability-Inexcitability  and  Favorite-Anger.  To 
study  the  first  g^oup  turn  to  Excitability-Inexcitability  in  its  alpha- 
betical place  in  the  general  vocabulary,  page  372.  There,  under  this 
heading,  are  two  parallel  columns,  the  left  hand  for  Excitability,  the 
right  for  Inexdtability,  each  running  for  a  couple  of  pages  and 
bringing  together  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  and  phrases. 
They  are  divided  into  nouns,  verbs,  verbal  phrases,  adjectives,  etc., 
arranged  in  alphabetic  order.  The  first  column  contains  all  words 
and  phrases  naturally  associated  according  to  the  laws  of  similarity, 
contiguity  and  comprehension,  synonyms  and  the  like;  the  second 
column  contains  a  similar  group  related  to  the  first  column  according 
to  the  law  of  contrast,  antonyms,  polar  opposites  and  the  like.  By 
means  of  cross-references  other  groups  of  associated  meaning  are 
brought  to  the  attention. 

This  illustration  shows  that  the  book  is  really  a  combination  of 
dictionary  and  thesaurus,  and  its  value  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
It  contributes  wonderfully  to  accuracy,  ni<xty  and  clarity  of  expres- 
sion, and  it  is  indispensable  for  one  who  values  these  qualities  in 
speaking  and  writing.  In  the  appendix  we  find  a  study  of  our 
English  speech,  embracing  its  origin,  history,  roots  and  derivations, 
forms  and  relations,  spellings  and  spelling  reforms,  etc. 


Sous  ASPECTB  OF  RABBINIC  TH1SOI.OOT.  By  A.  SeKecter,  U.  A.,  LiU.  D. 
(Cantalb.)  12nio.,  pp.  884.  The  MacmlUan  Company,  New  York,  1909. 
All  rights  reserved. 

The  contents  of  this  book  have  gjrown  out  of  a  course  of  lectures 
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delivered  at  various  learned  centres  and  a  series  of  essays  published 
in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review.  These  essays  began  to  appear  in 
the  year  1894.  They  attracted  some  notice  and  were  utilized  by 
several  writers  on  theological  subjects,  both  with  and  without  due 
acknowledgment.  They  are  now  presented  to  the  public  in  an 
expanded  form,  revised  and  corrected  and  increased  by  new  chapters 
and  other  additional  matter,  amounting  to  about  half  the  bulk  of 
this  volume. 

It  is  not  the  author's  purpose  to  write  the  history  of  Rabbinic 
theology,  but  rather  to  give  some  comprehensive  view  of  a  group 
of  theological  subjects  as  thought  out  and  taught  by  the  synagogue. 
Not  a  history  of  doctrine,  but  rather  of  the  development  of  doctrine ; 
a  comparatively  new  field.   The  author  says: 

"This  volume  represents  no  philosophical  exposition  of  the  body 
of  doctrine  in  the  synagogfue,  nor  does  it  offer  a  description  of  its 
system  of  ethics.  Both  the  philosophy  of  the  synagogue  and  its 
ethics  have  been  treated  in  various  works  by  competent  scholars 
belonging  to  different  schools  of  thought.  The  main  aim  of  such 
works  is,  however,  as  it  would  seem,  interpretation,  more  often  re-in- 
terpretation. The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  a  different  one. 
The  task  I  set  myself  was  to  give  a  presentation  of  Rabbinic  opinion 
on  a  number  of  theological  topics  as  offered  by  Rabbinic  literature, 
and  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  or  'Ca^olic  Israel.' 

"Keeping  this  end  in  view,  I  have  considered  it  advisable  not  to 
intrude  too  much  interpretation  or  paraphrase  upon  the  rabbis.  I 
let  them  have  their  own  say  in  their  own  words,  and  even  their  own 
phraseology  so  far  as  the  English  idiom  allowed.  My  work  con- 
sisted in  gathering  the  materials  distributed  all  over  the  wide  domain 
of  Rabbinic  literature,  classifying,  sifting  and  arranging  them,  and 
also  in  ascertaining  clearly  and  stating  in  simple  direct  terms  the 
doctrines  and  theological  concepts  that  they  involved,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convey  to  the  student  a  clear  notion  of  Rabbinic  opinion 
of  the  doctrine  vmder  discussion." 

The  author  tells  us  candidly  that  his  attitude  is  a  Jewish  one,  but 
not  intentionally  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  He  has  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  his  subject,  and  he  writes  dearly,  confidently  and 
convincingly,  except  for  the  man  whose  attitude  is  Christian. 

A  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  volume  will  show  its  scope.  After 
the  introduction,  which  is  quite  comprehensive,  it  treats  of  "God 
and  the  World,"  "God  and  Israel,"  "Election  of  Israel,"  "The  King- 
dom of  God  (Invisible),"  "The  Visible  Kingdom  (Universal)," 
"The  Kingdom  of  God  (National),"  "The  'Law,'"  "The  Law  as 
Personified  in  the  Literature,"  "The  Torah  in  Its  Aspect  of  Law 
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(Mizwoth),"  "The  Joy  of  the  Law,"  "The  Zachuth  of  the  Fathers: 
Imputed  Righteousness  and  Imputed  Sin,"  "The  Law  of  Holiness 
and  the  Law  of  Goodness,"  "Sin  as  Rebellion,"  "The  Evil  Yezer: 
The  Source  of  Rebellion,"  "Man's  Victory  by  the  Grace  of  God 
Over  the  Evil  Yezer  Created  by  God,"  "Forgiveness  and  Reconcilia- 
tion With  God,"  "Repentance:  Means  of  Reconciliation." 


ViBTUZS  AND  SPIIUT0AL  CouNSEi.  OF  Fatheb  Noauxbs,  Founder  of  the 
CongreKation  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Bordeaux.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Father  Sugene  BalBe,  Oblate  of  Mary  Immaculate,  by  Father 
John  Fttspatrlck,  of  the  same  Congregation.  12mo.,  pp.  486.  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  Tork,  1908. 

The  priest  whose  virtues  we  are  about  to  study,  of  whose  apos- 
tolate  we  would  tell,  was  one  of  those  good  laborers  of  the  Gospel 
who  claim  but  one  reward  for  their  labors — that  their  names  should 
be  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Since  his  day,  beyond  the  religious 
family  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  the  law-giver,  the  model  and 
the  father,  few  people  have  known  of  his  existence  and  benefited  by 
the  treasures  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Too  humble  to  think  anything 
of  himself,  too  much  taken  up  with  God's  interests  to  think  about 
his  own  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  men,  too  deeply  smitten  with 
eternal  things  not  to  disdain  even  to  excess  the  things  that  pass 
away,  his  life  was  useful  rather  than  conspicuous,  holy  rather  than 
brilliant. 

Forty-four  years  have  passed  since  his  blessed  death,  and  what  a 
mountain  of  oblivion  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  heaps  up  over  a  dead 
man's  grave  I  And  so,  except  within  his  spiritual  family,  how  many 
are  there  who  remember  his  apostolate  or  even  his  name? 

Surely  the  life  of  such  a  man  is  worth  the  telling.  Daily  the  lives 
of  the  wicked  are  written  and  spread  out  before  the  world  in  the 
newspapers.  Their  crimes  are  exaggerated,  and  multiplied,  and 
painted  in  all  their  appalling  details,  until  the  whole  world  is  scan- 
dalized, and  the  young  especially  become  indifferent,  cynical,  sinful. 
How  seldom  do  we  read  of  the  good  deeds  of  men !  .How  often  do 
we  not  attribute  bad  motives  to  those  who  do  good  things.  We 
should  welcome  a  biography  like  the  one  before  us  because  it  is 
edifying,  refreshing  and  fruitful.  The  author  has  followed  the 
best  rule  by  letting  the  subject  speak  for  himself  in  his  correspond- 
ence.  He  says : 

"An  author  of  our  day  has  said :  'I  look  upon  letters  as  the  most 
vital  part  of  biography.  .  .  .  If  the  secrets  of  our  daily  lives 
and  of  the  depths  of  our  souls  can  instruct  others  that  survive  us, 
let  these  be,  in  the  future  days,  revealed  to  men  as  they  are  to-day 
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to  God.  Let  dust  return  to  dust  and  the  secrets  of  the  soul  unto 
our  kind,  for  mankind  is  natural  heir  to  them.' 

"The  volume  we  now  publish  is,  then,  almost  entirely  Abb6 
Noailles'  own,  since  it  is  made  up  of  the  most  part  of  fragments  of 
his  vast  correspondence,  which  we  have  fitted  together  in  logical 
order,  without,  however,  ever  allowing  ourselves  to  make  any  addi- 
tion or  any  abridgement  that  would  alter  the  man  of  God  as  he  him- 
self set  it  down." 


William  Cardinal  Aixen,  Pounder  of  the  Semlnarlea.  By  Dom  Bede 
Catnm,  O.  8.  B.,  of  Brdlntrton  Abbey.  IFooIscap,  8vo.,  pp.  194,  Uluatratea, 
Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  1908. 

This  is  another  voltmie  of  the  very  neat  and  well  chosen  St 
Nicholas  Series,  which  already  embraces  such  important  subjects 
as  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Blessed  Thomas  More,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
Cardinal  Pole  and  others.  They  contain  much  historical  informa- 
tion, well  chosen  and  skillfully  edited.  They  will  be  popular  and 
useful. 

This  short  life  of  William  Cardinal  Allen  does  not  pretend  to  be 
exhaustive.  The  writer  has  aimed  at  giving  a  picture  of  the  man 
and  of  his  great  spiritual  work  for  the  faith  in  England,  but  the 
scope  of  this  series  has  prevented  him  from  going  deeply  into  the 
political  activities  which  had  so  gfreat  a  share  in  Allen's  closing  years. 
The  whole  history  of  this  aspect  of  the  Cardinal's  career  will  be 
found,  together  with  the  documents,  in  Father  Knox's  magnificent 
edition  of  "The  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Cardinal  Allen." 

Nevertheless,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  pass  over  the  political 
side  of  the  Cardinal's  life  wholly  in  silence.  He  has  written  of  it 
with  all  frankness  and  sincerity,  not  hesitating  to  put  his  finger  on 
points  in  which  he  believes  that  this  great  man  was  misled.  But 
in  spite  of  his  political  mistakes,  the  life  seems  to  become  greater 
the  more  closely  it  is  studied.  Allen  was  a  man  of  one  idea ;  that 
idea  was  the  conversion  of  England.  For  that  he  labored  unceas- 
ingly ;  for  that  he  endured  voluntary  exile,  poverty,  trials,  calumnies, 
persecution;  for  that  he  undertook  the  great  work  with  which  his 
name  will  be  forever  associated;  for  that  he  lived,  and  with  that 
hope  in  his  heart  he  died.  It  is  easy  for  us  nowadays  to  point  out 
his  mistakes ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  follow  his  glorious  example. 

The  writer  has  often  found,  to  his  astonishment  and  sorrow,  how 
little  is  known  among  English  Catholics  of  this  great  man.  He 
trusts  that  this  short  and  inadequate  biography  will  at  least  serve 
to  interest  them  in  his  life  and  work.  It  may  also,  perhaps,  be  of 
service  to  some  who  are  still  outside  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church 
for  which  Allen  worked  and  suffered  so  much. 
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ItA.  QuxBTion  SociAUt  AV  XVIIL  SixoLE.  Far  A.  Leeoq.   One  vol.  in  16. 

Bloud  et  Cle,  Paris. 
IiK  Travail  Sociolooiqttx.  La  Methodk.  Far  P.  Melbie.   One  voL  In  16. 

Bloud  et  Cle,  Paris. 

These  two  small  volumes  form  part  of  the  well-known  series  of 
works  on  sociology  which  are  being  issued  by  Messrs  Bloud  et  Cie. 
The  work  of  M.  Meline  may  be  considered  an  introduction  to  the 
science  of  sociology.  It  is  less  ambitious  but  more  exact  and 
methodical  than  the  work  of  the  late  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  same 
subject.  M.  Meline  insists  on  the  objective  study  of  sociology,  with- 
out, however,  neglecting  the  psychological  or  more  spiritual  aspects 
of  the  subject.  He  claims  that  in  this  respect  French  sociologists 
are  superior  to  others.  Indeed,  he  claims  that  sociology  in  its  best 
sense  is  a  French  science.  He  condemns  both  the  materialist  and 
the  idealist  exponents  of  economic  science,  and  he  claims  with  mudi 
force  that  the  true  study  of  man  in  his  social  relations  must  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  behind  and  above  all  an  infinite  design 
and  a  world  superior  to  this  (p.  117). 

The  work  of  M.  A.  Lecoq  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  social  question.  He  deals  with  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
was  so  prolific  of  social  movements.  He  shows  that  the  social  ques- 
tion before  and  during  the  Revolution  was  not,  as  it  is  to-day,  a 
question  of  capital  and  labor  so  much  as  a  question  of  property. 
The  aim  of  the  great  thinkers  who  occupied  themselves  with  the 
social  question  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  discover  some  solu- 
tion for  the  feudal  burdens  that  lay  heavy  on  all  real  estate.  The 
grievances  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  many  and  grievous, 
and  the  theories  of  such  men  as  Montesquieu,  Morelly,  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, Mably  and  the  hosts  of  encyclopaedists  and  physiocrats  un- 
doubtedly precipitated  the  overthrow  of  landlordism  in  France. 
Students  of  sociology  who  feel  interested  in  its  history  cannot  dis- 
pense with  a  knowledge  of  its  history  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
they  can  gather  the  main  facts  of  that  period  from  the  excellent  little 
work  of  M.  Lecoq. 


Lbs  Modkbnibteb.  Par  le  P.  Vtneent  JfatMHM.  One  vol.  In  16.  Double 
oouronne,  2  fr.  60;  franco,  2  fr.  75.  Libralrle  Gabriel  Beauchesne  et 
Cle,  edlteurs,  rue  de  Rennes,  117,  Paris. 

This  new  book  of  P.  Maumus  is  destined,  we  believe,  to  exercise 
a  powerful  and  widely  spread  influence.  It  treats  with  unanswer- 
able deamess  and  force  of  logic  the  momentous  questions  to  which 
the  Holy  Father  has  drawn  the  world's  attention  in  the  encylclical 
Pascendi. 

Amidst  the  ntmierous  works  which  have  treated  of  the  con- 
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demned  errors,  this  new  publication  has  the  distinctive  merit  of 
placing  within  reach  of  all  readers  not  deeply  versed  in  theological 
speculations  those  religious  problems  concerning  which  the  modern- 
ists have  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith.  This  popularization,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Father  is  all  the  more 
necessary  in  so  far  as  the  encyclical  Pascendi  has  in  certain  circles 
been  very  much  misunderstood,  in  France  especially.  There  has 
been  in  some  a  tendency  to  look  upon  the  encyclical  as  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Giurch  to  put  a  check  or  hindrance  on  intel- 
lectual culture  and  progress  of  science,  and  the  modernists  were 
regarded  as  the  advanced  pioneers  of  thought  who  fell  victims  to  a 
gloomy  obscurantism.  Now  the  simple  truth  is  that  the  modernists 
are  nothing  more  than  foolishly  proud  and  self-conceited  men,  who 
in  the  name  of  false  science  pretend  to  change  and,  worse  still,  to 
destroy  the  ancient  belief  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  debate  between  truth  and  error  before  the  public,  who 
without  being  theologians  ex  professo  are  deeply  interested  in  reli- 
gious questions.  P.  Maumus  has  supplied  this  much-felt  want  by 
writing  his  txx^  with  a  clearness  and  vigor  which  render  its  perusal 
both  attractive  and  instructive. 


HiSTOlBE  DE  L'lNQtrisiTlON  EIT  FRANCE.  I.  Lea  Origrlnes  de  I'lnqulsitlon. 
Par  T.  de  Caueotu.  L  vol.,  1-8.  Pr.,  7  francs.  Bloud  et  Cle,  edlteun. 
7,  rue  Saint  Sulplce,  Paris. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  literature  treating  of  the  Inquisition  has 
grown  rich  and  broad.  Numerous  documents  have  been  given  forth 
to  the  world.  Special  studies  have  served  to  clear  up  doubtful  ques- 
tions. Some  historians  have  attempted,  with  real  success  and  gen- 
uine talent,  to  present  a  comprehensive  and  unified  view  of  the 
problem.  Thus,  to  name  only  the  most  recent,  M.  Ch.  Lea  in 
America  and  M.  Vacandord  in  France  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  the  impartiality  of  the  former  is  not  above  all 
criticism,  and  that  the  luminous  and  high-toned  essay  of  the  latter 
has  no  pretention  to  be  considered  as  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
question. 

M.  de  Cauzons'  work  is  the  first  synthetic  elaboration  of  the  data 
furnished  both  by  the  direct  study  of  the  sources  and  by  the  investi- 
gation of  modem  erudition.  It  will  comprise  three  volumes.  The 
first  of  these  has  appeared  and  is  occupied  with  the  origins  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  bo<^  is  written  in  a  strikingly  calm  and  unim- 
passioned  tone,  without  any  show  of  either  bitterness  or  enthusiasm, 
and  putting  aside  every  thought  of  apology  or  criticism,  places  the 
testimonials  and  proofs  of  the  controversy  before  the  eyes  of  all. 
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Due  praise  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  conscientious  efforts  of  the 
writer,  who  gives  us  the  hard-earned  fruit  of  more  than  twenty 
years  of  minute  research  and  profound  reflection.  Thanks  to  his 
labors,  every  reader  can  henceforth  feel  assured  that  what  he  reads 
in  this  work  presents  to  him  the  Inquisition  as  it  really  was. 


Philosophia  M0RAU8  AD  MENTEif  S.  Thouae  Aqtjinatis.  Auctore  J.  De 
Bie.  Para  I.:  Philosophla  Mot.  Generalis.  Lovanii,  Typis  F.  et  R. 
Centerick,  1908.   Pr.,  6  francs. 

Cardinal  Merder,  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  in  his  letter  prefixed 
to  the  present  voltmie  expresses  his  appreciation  de  la  clarti,  la 
tnithode,  la  surete  of  the  work,  and  unquestionably  these  are  the 
characteristics  that  strike  the  reader  at  once  and  impress  themselves 
with  ever  deepening  potency  on  his  mind  proportionately  as  he 
peruses  the  pages.  The  book  embodies  a  summary  of  the  author's 
lectures  before  the  students  of  the  Mechlin  Seminary,  and  the  char- 
acteristics just  indicated  are  precisely  those  that  reflect  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  the  practical  professor  respecting  the  pupil's  needs. 
The  doctrine  is  "sure,"  since  it  is  that  of  St.  Thomas  developed  and 
adjusted  to  present  requirements;  "the  method"  could  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  its  formal  orderliness — a  quality  to  which  the  material 
setting  of  the  book  lends  not  a  little,  while  the  style  is  "clearness" 
itself.  For  the  rest,  though  the  body  of  the  doctrine  is,  of  course, 
that  to  be  found  in  the  average  manual  of  scholastic  ethics,  the  work 
contains  two  special  features:  i.  A  conspectus  generalis  historiae 
phUosophiae  moralis — a.n  exceedingly  brief  historical  survey  of 
ethics,  it  is  true  (pp.  7-18),  still  it  is  good  for  the  student  to  have 
at  least  some  such  orientation  at  the  start.  2.  In  connection  with 
the  influence  of  habits  on  conduct  the  author  has  appended  a  study 
of  the  abnormalities  of  consciousness,  diseases  and  alterations  of 
personality  as  they  are  usually  called.  The  sketch,  though  also 
short,  is  serviceable  in  view  of  the  recent  discussion  of  the  influence 
on  morality  of  these  pathological  conditions.  It  should  be  noted 
in  conclusion  that  the  present  voliune  is  confined  to  general  ethics 
only.  A  subsequent  volume  will  treat  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples here  developed  to  special  rights  and  duties. 


Lx  Ltvbe  d' Alios.   Par  J.  Toutard,  professeur  ft  I'Instltut  CatboUque  de 
Parte.   Bloud  et  Cle,  Paris,  1909.   Pr.,  3  francs. 

The  present  is  the  initial  volume  in  the  Old  Testament  portion 
of  the  "Bibliotheque  de  I'Enseignment  Scripturaine" — a  series  of 
commentaries  on  the  individual  books  of  the  Bible.   In  the  section 
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of  the  series  devoted  to  the  New  Testament  the  volumes  relating  to 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  previously 
appeared.  Students  who  are  familiar  with  the  Cambridge  series  of 
commentaries  will  recognize  almost  their  counterpart  at  least  in 
respect  to  method  and  general  appearance,  and  will  probably  echo 
the  wish  that  the  present  collection  might  be  rendered  into  English 
for  the  benefit  of  readers  not  conversant  with  French.  At  any  rate, 
those  who  have  command  of  the  latter  language  are  now  being  sup- 
plied by  the  present  series  with  commentaries  which,  while  they 
safeguard  Catholic  teaching,  utilize  the  best  results  of  recent  Biblical 
research.  As  regards  the  commentary  at  hand  on  the  prophecy  of 
Amos,  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  provide  as  exact  as  possible 
a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  with  notes  summarizing  the  inter- 
pretation found  in  the  best  recent  works  on  the  subject.  The  intro- 
duction is  a  scholarly  essay,  in  which  the  historical  environment  of 
the  prophet  is  well  portrayed  and  the  burden  of  his  message  clearly 
outiined.  The  volume  will  be  a  great  help  to  teachers  of  the  Bible 
as  well  as  to  the  advanced  student 


SciEWCE  ET  Relioioit.  E^TTrDEs  pouB  LE8  TEifPS  PBE8ENT:  "lies  Llvres  de 
St.  PS,trlc«"  par  Georgrea  Dottin;  "Lea  Croisades"  par  Adrlen  Tortln; 
"Penadea  de  P.  de  La  Mennala"  par  Christian  Marechal;  "Lea  Id6ea 
Moralea  de  F.  de  la  Mennala"  par  Jean  dea  Cog^ieta;  "Lie  Pallium"  par 
Jules  Baudot;  'T  Florettl"  par  Arnold  Goffln;  "Nicole"  par  Henri 
Bremond;  "Le  Sens  Cathollque"  par  Henri  Ooujret;  "Lea  Id6ea  Morales 
de  Chateaubriand"  par  Maurice  Sourlau:  "Le  Vedlsme"  par  Louis  de  la 
Vall6e  Poussin.    Bloud  et  Cie,  Paris,  1909. 

Beside  the  encyclopaedia  in  which  "universal  knowledge"  is  ccxa- 
pacted  within  a  score  or  more  of  quartos  and  domesticated  only  on 
the  library  shelf  or  desk,  there  is  a  demand  in  these  days  for  a  more 
liberal  and  fluent  method  of  bringing  "the  circle  of  the  sciences" 
within  the  convenient  reach  of  busy  readers  and  students.  The 
enterprising  house  of  Bloud  &  Co.,  Paris,  have  done  much  to  meet 
this  demand  by  the  series  of  monographs  which  they  publish  under 
the  above  heading.  The  general  title  is  comprehensive  enough  to 
take  in  a  very  large  miscellaneous  number  of  subjects.  The  collec- 
tion embraces  almost  a  score  of  departments,  some  of  which  have 
multiplied  sub-divisions,  the  organization  of  the  aggregate  being  as 
elastic  as  is  compatible  with  the  exigency  of  system.  Under  the 
general  title  above  we  have  mentioned  the  most  recent  issues  in  the 
series.  They  refer  to  the  departments  of  hagiography,  history, 
philosophy,  apologetics,  liturgy.  We  cannot,  of  course,  here  describe 
the  individual  booklets.  Though  they  are  not  all  of  equal  merit  or 
importance,  the  majority  are  excellent  opuscles  within  their  limits, 
solid  and  scholarly  productions.   Being  the  work  for  the  most  part 
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of  specialists  in  their  respective  subjects,  they  are  at  once  informing, 
interesting  and  suggestive  of  ways  and  instruments  which  the 
student  can  employ  for  more  extended  research.  Not  the  least  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  collection  is  that  while  the  booklets  are  gen- 
erally neatly  made  brochures,  their  average  price  is  but  half  a  franc 
in  Paris. 


HiSTontE  DB  Z.A  FomnjATioiT  SK  l'EJgube:  "1a  Revolution  rellfrleuBe," 
one  volume  (pr.  8Vi  francs);  "L>e  Chiistianisme  primltlf,"  one  voluma 
(Pr.  3Vi  francs).  Par  Albert  Dufourcg,  professeur  &  I'Universltfi  do 
Bourdeaux.  Bloud  et  Cie,  7  Place  Saint  Sulplce,  Parla. 

These  two  volumes  together  constitute  the  second  section  of  a 
larger  work  entitled  "I'Avenir  du  Christianisme,"  some  account  of 
which  was  given  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Review.  The  author's 
dominant  purpose  is,  while  maintaining  the  transcendency  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  illustrate  its  relationship  to  antecedent  Judaism  and  pagan- 
ism. The  present  part  surveys  what  he  calls  the  syncretist  period — 
the  formative  stage  of  Christianity— extending  from  the  beginning 
down  to  Severus.  The  former  of  the  two  volumes  at  hand  treats 
of  the  religious  revolution,  the  personality  and  work  of  Christ  and 
of  St  Peter  and  his  associates.  The  second  volume  treats  of  St. 
Paul,  St  John  and  St  Ireneus.  The  central  idea  of  the  work  here 
finds  its  fullest  illumination — ^the  Christianization  of  the  world  is 
seen  in  its  emergence  and  strongest  activity — its  emanation,  namely, 
from  its  Author,  Christ,  and  its  continuation  through  the  immediate 
series  of  His  vicegerents.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  holding  a 
happy  mean  between  wide  generalities  and  vague  philosophizings 
on  the  one  hand  and  excessive  accumulation  of  details  on  the  other. 
Historical  exposition  of  facts  has  thus  been  secured  by  no  sacrifice 
of  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  The  work  has  now  reached  the 
second  half  of  its  entirety.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  each 
volimie  has  a  certain  completeness  and  may  be  purchased  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest 


H18TOIBE  DU  CATHOLiciaicB  BIT  Akgletebse.  Par  O.  Plan^ue.  One  vol.  in 
16  de  128  pages.  Pr.,  1  fr.  20.  Bloud  et  Cle,  edlteurs,  7,  rue  Saint 
iSulpice,  Paris. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  is  not  to  give  a  history  of  Catholic  revival 
in  England,  so  brilliantly  treated  of  by  eminent  writers  during  these 
last  few  years.  He  seeks  rather  to  furnish  a  prologue  to  the  history 
of  these  latter  events.  Though  Catholicity  in  England  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  recent  works  of  note,  still  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  deal  as  a  rule  only  with  the  nineteenth  century  Catholicity,  and 
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refer  but  little  or  not  at  all  to  the  Catholicity  of  former  periods. 
Now  M.  Planque  offers  a  complete  and  conscientious  resume  of 
religious  history  in  England  from  its  origin  up  to  the  Reformation, 
and  from  the  Reformation  until  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act 
in  1829.  To  retrace  the  sufferings  of  the  English  Catholics  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  to  recall  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
Church  in  England,  in  order  that  by  the  contrast  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  the  analogy  on  the  other  we  may  the  better  feel  and  under- 
stand the  present  situation,  such  has  been  the  view  intended  by  the 
writer.  The  work  is  most  timely,  appearing  as  it  does  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  which  has  manifested  so  remark- 
ably the  deep  and  earnest  life  of  Catholic  England.  By  a  happy 
coincidence  there  appears  at  the  same  moment  the  new  volume  from 
the  learned  pen  of  M.  Thureau-Dangin,  "Le  Catholidsme  en 
Angleterre  an  XIX.  Siede"  ("Catholicism  in  England  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century").  Herein  the  public  will  be  enabled  to  benefit  by 
the  results  of  the  great  labors  of  research  and  the  profound  erudition 
of  the  illustrious  Academician,  to  whose  work  M.  Planque's  excellent 
volume  will  serve  as  a  fitting  introduction.  We  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  as  such  to  all  readers. 


IjETTBEB  sub  les  ECCLESIABTIQUEB.   Par  8.  O.  Mgr.  Mignot, 

ArcMviqtie  d'Albl.  One  vol.  in  12.  Pr.,  3  fr.  60.  Paris,  Xiibrairia 
Victor  LecoSre,  J.  Oulwlda  et  Cle,  90,  rue  Bonaparte. 

The  Archbishop  of  Albi,  Mgr.  Mignot,  has  yielded  to  many  urgent 
requests  by  editing  in  one  volume  his  "Letters  on  Ecclesiastical 
Studies"  and  the  lecture  delivered  by  him  at  Toulouse  on  the  method 
of  theology,  some  pertinent  notes  being  appended  to  the  work.  In 
a  very  fine  and  masterly  preface  he  resumes  the  chief  ideas  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  treatise,  in  which  simplicity  of  style  enhances 
the  beauty  and  charm  which  adorn  its  every  page.  The  perusal  of 
this  volume  has  the  advantage  of  engaging  the  student's  interest  and 
attention  in  branches  of  learning  most  fitted  to  maintain  that  high 
intellectual  level  to  which  the  mind  of  ecclesiastics  should  be  raised 
in  order  to  be  able  to  diffuse  around  them  the  light  of  truth. 

Faithfully  adhering  to  the  directions  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
Mgr.  Mignot  shows  how,  in  the  unchanging  and  unchangeable 
Church,  it  is  possible  to  institute  a  complete  system  of  free  theo- 
logical research,  of  critical  verification  and  of  doctrinal  development. 
These  letters  have  for  aim  neither  to  exhaust  the  questions  at  issue 
nor  to  offer  new  solutions  for  their  settlement.  Their  object  is  to 
inspire  the  reader  with  love  of  study,  to  awaken  in  his  mind  a  lawful 
curiosity,  a  usefully  inquisitive  mode  of  thought,  to  indicate  the 
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manner  in  which  nowadays  religious  problems  present  themselves, 
to  point  out  certain  shoals  and  sandbanks,  to  call  for  due  reflection — 
in  a  word,  to  furnish  to  the  catechist  and  apologist  a  prudent  and 
at  the  same  time,  progressive  method  of  study  and  instruction. 


IjE  Jajtskkisicb.   Etudb  doctrinaue.  Par  J.  Paqukr.  Bloud  et  Cie,  Parla, 
1909.   Pr.,  6  francs. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  books  dealing  with  Jansenism  from  an  his- 
torical point  of  view— dealing  especially  with  the  long  controversies 
and  fierce  quarrels  between  the  Jansenists  and  their  opponents. 
Works,  however,  that  treat  of  the  sadly  famous  heresy  on  its  doc- 
trinal side  are  not  so  abundant,  and  what  there  are,  are  for  the  most 
part  antiquated  or,  being  written  in  Latin  and  having  a  professionally 
theological  character  and  aim,  lie  outside  the  purview  of  the  general 
reader.  There  is  room  and  doubtless  also  a  demand,  at  least  in 
France,  for  a  work  sudi  as  the  one  here  introduced,  which  treats 
of  Jansenism  in  its  relation  to  the  central  Catholic  doctrine,  that, 
namely  of  grace,  to  which  it  is  directly  opposed;  treats  it  philo- 
sophically and  theologically,  yet  quite  within  the  capacity  and  interest 
of  the  average  intelligent  reader.  The  fact  that  the  book  embodies 
a  course  of  lectiu-es  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  Catholic  Institute 
in  Paris — lectures  numerously  attended  and  largely  by  the  laity, 
women  as  well  as  men,  ipay  be  cited  as  attesting  to  the  unusual 
interest  of  the  matter,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  the  manner, 
method,  style,  for  the  author  possesses  the  happy  art  of  making  an 
abstruse  and  a  seemingly  tedinical  subject  plain  and  simple  and  even 
attractive.  Those  to  whom  the  subject  appeals  may  be  assured  of 
being  amply  repaid  by  reading  the  book,  especially  the  closing  chap- 
ter, which  throws  some  vivid  lig^it  on  the  "miracles"  of  Jansenism. 


BIBUOPHOBOS     SSCUBBENTIS     LjTERATTJRAE       SCIKNTIAS  CATHOLICAX. 

Praecipno  In  hoc  genere  libros  exhibena  quos  omnia  natio  in  dies  affert 
una  ciun  operibua  Judiciis  ex  clarlorlbus  periodicls  excerptis  vel  a 
pecullarls  dlsoipUnae.  Professoribus  prolatis  Doct  B.  Schmitt  et  Prof. 
Daot.  I.  Sestltl  studio  conlato  compllationem  recensentlbus.  Vol.  L, 
Hue.  n.  Jannaritia,  Bomae,  1909.   M.  Bretschnelder,  Leibr.  Editor. 

The  ample  title  here  delineated  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of  tfie 
undertaking  inaugurated — ^viz.,  a  quarterly  review  of  current  Cath- 
olic literature  appearing  in  every  country.  The  undertaking  is  as 
<to  its  scope  original,  and  if  it  receive  adequate  support  cannot  but 
do  a  distinct  service  to  scholars  by  keeping  them— as  it  trids  fair  to 
do— ON  courront  wiA  at  least  the  broad  lines  of  Catholic  biblio- 
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graphy.  There  are  some  thirteen  branches  of  knowledge  repre- 
sented, and  many  leading  works  that  have  recently  appeared  in 
Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  German  and  even  in  English  are 
briefly  described.  Obviously  the  Latin  language  alone  lends  itself 
to  such  a  vehicle.  The  book  notices,  while  necessarily  brief,  are  on 
the  whole  sufficiently  descriptive  to  g^ide  the  reader  to  what  he  may 
want.  We  welcome  the  Bibliophoros  and  wish  it  success.  The  price 
is  sixtj'-five  cents  per  annum — surely  modest  enough. 


AST  ET  APOLOOETIQUE.  Par  A.  n.  StrtiVangtt,  profeaseur  4  I'Instltut 
Catholique  de  PtiPiB.  One  vol.  in  16  de  la  collection  Studes  de  phllo- 
sophie  et  de  critique  religleuse.  Pr.,  3  fr.  50.  Bloud  et  Cie,  ed.,  7,  rue 
Saint  eulplce,  Paris. 

The  problem  which  M.  Sertillanges  proposes  to  study  and 
elaborate  in  this  recent  work  is  the  relation  subsisting  between 
apologetics,  whose  necessity  is  evident  at  the  present  time,  and  art, 
which  claims  universal  sympathy  and  exercises  universal  power.  In 
developing  his  theme  the  author  allows  a  wide  range  to  the  terms 
of  the  problem.  In  several  chapters,  combining  strength  of  thought 
with  elegance  of  style,  he  shows  successively  how  art  evokes  religious 
feeling,  how  it  expresses  religious  feeling  and  religious  events,  what 
is  the  artistic  value  of  religious  feeling  in  general  and  in  particular 
of  Catholic  Christianity.  He  then  answers  the  objections  raised  in 
the  name  of  c<wnplete  art  and  of  life  against  Christianity.  In  a  final 
chapter  he  treats  of  modem  religious  art.  We  find  then  that  the 
book  deals  exhaustively  with  the  set  of  questions  which  confront 
the  aesthetic  as  well  as  the  religious  mind.  The  eminent  professor 
of  the  Catholic  Institute  at  Paris  has  furnished  a  book  of  such  a 
kind  as  had  hitherto  no  existence  and  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
those  readers  who  cherish  a  sincere  love  for  religious  truth  as  well 
as  for  artistic  beauty. 


Heixadian  Vistab.  By  Don  DanM  Quinn,  Ph.  D..  successively  student  of 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece;  professor  ot 
Qreek  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Maryland;  professor  of  Greek  at 
the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  and  rector  of  the  Leontelon. 
Athens,  Greece;  now  pastor  of  St.  Paul's,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and 
professor  at  Antioch  College.  Second  edition,  12mo.,  pp.  407.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  190*. 

"The  following  chapters  have  already  appeared  in  print  as  maga- 
zine articles.  They  are  republished  with  the  kind  permission  of  the 
tditors  of  Harper's  Magazine,  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly. 
the  Catholic  World,  Donahoe's  Magazine  and  the  Catholic  Uni- 
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versify  Bulletin.  Frequent  repetitions  of  thought  and  expression 
have  been  allowed  to  remain,  although  almost  inexcusable." 

These  essays  were  written  by  the  reverend  author  generally,  if 
not  always,  during  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Greece.  They 
embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including  customs,  beliefs,  locali- 
ties, ruins,  etc,  and  all  have  that  special  value  whidi  must  attoch 
to  the  writings  of  a  specialist  who  is  an  enthusiastic  student  and 
who  labors  in  a  remote  field,  not  easily  accessible,  and  rather  hard 
in  the  tilling.  Dr.  Quinn  writes  in  a  charming  manner,  bringing 
an  enthusiasm  to  his  work  which  vivifies  it.  His  standing  as  a 
Greek  scholar  places  his  accuracy  beyond  question. 


Les  Assexblees  ou  Clerge  et  le  Pbotestantisice.   Fbr  7.  Bourlon.  Ona 
vol.  in  16  de  128  pp.   Fr.,  1  fr.  20.    Ubralrle  Bloud  et  Cie. 

The  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  which  had  become  periodical  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  intended  above  all  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  material  interests  of  the  Church  in  France.  But 
in  course  of  time  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things  they  took  in 
hands  all  its  interests,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  What  was  their 
line  of  conduct  towards  the  Protestants?  This  is  a  question  about 
which  much  controversy  has  been  carried  on  in  former  times  and 
much  prejudice  still  prevails  at  the  present  day.  No  writer  could 
have  been  more  fittingly  chosen  to  treat  this  important  problem  in 
history  than  M.  Bourlon,  the  author  of  the  well-known  work  "As- 
semblees  du  Qerge  Sous  I'ancien  Regime"  and  also  of  the  important 
and  scholarly  volume  entitled  "Assemblees  du  Qerge  et  le  Jansen- 
isme." 


IiA  Dedicace  dks  Eglises.   Par  J.  Baudot,  O.  8.  B.   One  voL  in  12.  Fr., 
0  fr.  60.    Bloud  et  Cle,  editeurs,  7,  rue  Saint  Sulpice,  Paris. 

The  consecration  or  dedication  of  churches  is  defined  as  a  sacred 
act,  or  rather  a  combination  of  sacred  and  solemn  acts,  appointed  and 
determined  by  the  Church,  and  whose  effect  is  to  render  an  edifice 
sacred,  and  for  evermore  dedicated  to  God  and  to  His  worship,  this 
act  or  these  acts  being  performed  by  a  lawful  minister  of  the  Church, 
so  that  the  edifice,  hitherto  profane,  but  now  and  forever  holy  and 
sacred,  may  serve  as  a  sanctuary  for  celebration  of  the  divine 
and  ecclesiastical  offices.  It  is  this  liturgical  rite,  of  great  import- 
ance and  interest  to  all  ecclesiastics  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
opusculum  published  by  the  learned  Benedictine,  J.  Boudot  It  com- 
prises two  parts :    First,  the  historical  development  of  the  ceremony 
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of  dedication ;  second,  the  canonical  and  liturgical  regulations  of  the 
rite  of  dedication  and  its  symbolism. 


DiABT  AWD  Notebook  fob  1909.  Designed  for  the  Special  Use  of  the 
Reverend  Clergr.  16mo.,  cloth,  net,  7S  cents.  Benzlger  Brothers,  Cln- 
cinnatl.  New  York,  Chicago. 

The  third  issue  of  the  "Diary  and  Notebook"  is  slightly  different 
from  the  two  previous  editions,  the  most  striking  feature  being  the 
omission  of  the  Ordo  and  the  addition  of  a  few  thoughts  for  medita- 
tion each  day.  Although  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  omission,  no  one  can  question  the  value  of 
the  addition,  and  all  will  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the  book  in 
general  as  to  the  matter,  the  plan,  the  presentation  and  the  correct- 
ness. Indeed,  Father  Schulte's  name  is  a  guarantee  of  all  this,  and 
we  expect  nothing  less  from  him.  We  doubt  if  any  one  could  g^ather 
a  greater  amount  of  useful,  necessary  information  into  so  small  a 
space  and  state  it  so  clearly. 


HzmiT  Chablbs  LeVb  Histobioai.  WBrniros.  A  Critical  Inqnlry  Into 
their  Method  and  Merit.  Bj  Paul  Maria  Baumgarten.  12mo.,  pp.  £00. 
New  York:  Joseph  iWagner,  1909. 

A  review  of  Henry  C.  Lea's  work  translated  from  the  German 
seems  odd  at  first,  especially  to  Mr.  Lea's  fellow  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  but  an  examination  of  the  book  will  prove  that  it 
is  worth  going  so  far  to  get  so  good  a  thing. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  observers  in  this 
country,  as  it  was  to  the  German  author  of  this  book,  that  a 
layman  like  Mr.  Lea  should  choose  for  his  life  work  a  field  of 
historical  research  which  requires  a  philological,  philosophical 
and  historical  training  which  very  few  men  ever  acquire,  and 
which  Mr.  Lea  has  never  acquired ;  which  requires,  moreover,  a 
mental  balance  and  a  calm,  cool,  fair  judgment,  free  from  bias  and 
prejudice,  which  is  partly  inherited  and  partly  acquired,  and 
which  Mr.  Lea  has  not  gotten  in  either  way,  and  which,  finally, 
calls  for  an  indifference  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  search  after 
truth  which  leads  the  student  invariably  to  the  right  conclusion, 
and  indicates  in  its  possessor  a  bigness  almost  superhuman,  and 
Mr.  Lea  is  very  human.  If  Mr.  Lea  had  devoted  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  labor  and  money  to  some  undertaking,  to 
some  work  for  which  he  was  better  equipped,  he  would  have 
accomplished  more  good  and  earned  more  merit.  Now.  as  his 
long  life  draws  to  a  close,  he  sees  before  him,  as  the  result  of  his 
life  work,  several  large  volumes  treating  of  subjects  which  he 
never  understood,  and  which,  while  they  may  draw  applause 
from  the  multitude,  make  the  judicious  few  grieve.  We  have 
sufficient  respect  for  Mr.  Lea  to  think  that  he  would  prefer  the 
approval  of  the  latter. 
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Mr.  Lea's  profuseness,  as  well  as  his  method,  makes  a  sys- 
tematic and  free  review  of  his  works  impossible.  Hence,  Mon- 
signor  Baumgarten  follows  the  lead  of  Dr.  Bouquillon  and  Father 
Casey,  S.  J.,  in  this  country  by  discrediting  him.  In  this  spirit 
he  taikes  up  in  turn  Auricular  Confession,  Indulgences.  The  In- 
quisition of  the  Middle  Ages,  The  Spanish  Inquisition  and  The 
Sacred  Penitentiary.  We  freely  subscribe  to  what  the  publishers 
claim  for  the  book,  namely:  that  it  is  a  notable  review  of  Mr. 
Lea's  volumes  on  the  history  of  Auricular  Confession  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  the  Church.  The  author,  himself  an  historian  of  repute, 
views  Mr.  Lea's  work  in  the  light  of  modern  historical  research, 
and  offers  much  proof,  in  the  shape  of  quotations  from  other 
eminent  historians  and  from  original  records,  in  support  of  his 
charge  that  Mr.  Lea's  data  are  not  always  correct,  that  he  made 
errors  in  the  use  of  his  material,  and  that  he  was  prejudiced  in 
his  deductions.  • 

The  following  quotations  from  Monsignor  Baumgarten's  in- 
troduction are  good  specimens  of  his  method : 

"A  peculiarity  of  Lea's  method,  observed  in  all  his  volumes, 
and  one  which  renders  the  tracing  of  his  deductions  at  times 
difficult,  is  his  habit  to  quote  sources  in  more  or  less  slipshod 
fashion.  His  authorities  for  various  matters,  dealt  with  on  two 
or  more  pages,  are  frequently  lumped  together  in  one  common 
annotation ;  the  books  quoted  from  are  enumerated  in  the  in- 
formal fashion  of  the  old  French  and  Italian  schools,  various 
editions  of  quoted  books  are  hardly  ever  distinguished;  bibli- 
ographical exactness  is  lacking,  folios  of  quoted  passages  are 
omitted  oftener  than  is  to  the  liking  of  the  critical  reader,  and 
not  infrequently  are  the  sources  of  quoted  documents  only 
suggested.  Thus  the  critical  reader  has  his  troubles,  due  to  this 
supreme  disregard  for  the  requirements  of  modern  scientific 
writing.  It  may  be  suggested  in  passing  that  this  indifference 
does  not  seem  to  manifest  any  great  amount  of  respect,  on 
part  of  the  author,  for  the  readers  to  whom  he  addresses  him- 
self. Whenever  there  is  a  lack  of  documentary  proof.  Lea 
chooses  to  present  his  matter  in  a  form  which  a  careful  and 
conscientious  historian  would  endeavor  to  avoid.  The  words 
'doubtless'  and  'evidently'  play  a  conspicious  part  in  his  writings, 
and  as  a  significant  fact,  chiefly  there,  where  the  matter  allows 
of  most  diverse  conjectures.  And  Lea's  conclusions,  in  a  g^eat 
many  instances,  are  not  so  'doubtless'  as  he  would  fain  have 
them  believed  to  be.  'We  can  readily  conceive;'  'we  may  easily 
imagine;'  'it  can  be  readily  understood;'  such  and  similar  expres- 
sions, often  occurring,  will  warn  the  reader  to  look  sharp  unless 
he  is  willing  to  accept  Lea's  hypothesis  as  a  proved  fact,  proved 
by  one  of  Lea's  phrases.  Lea's  use  of  many  quotations,  from 
sources  in  print  or  manuscript,  admits,  with  the  most  generous 
allowance,  of  no  other  characterization  but  that  of  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  their  meaning,  the  meaning  they  will  convey  in 
connection  with  their  context.  The  earmarks  of  the  card  index 
product  are  here  plainly  and  painfully  apparent. 

"But  this  is  not  the  worst.  There  are  quotations  in  Lea's 
books  which  can  only  be  described  as  falsifications  of  their  sense 
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in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  Until  proof  to  the  contrary  is  at 
hand,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  before  us  objective  falsifica- 
tions. The  knowledge  of  medieval  theology  and  of  the  Canon 
Law  prevailing  at  that  time,  with  which  Lea  obviously  equipped 
himself,  affords  the  basis  of  this  severe  reproach,  for  which  I 
shall  furnish  proof  in  the  course  of  this  review.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  Lea  should  have  resorted  to  such  question- 
able means,  when  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  give,  in  other 
ways,  expression  to  his  aversion  for  the  Church  and  her  repre- 
sentatives. He  actually  availed  himself,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
such  opportunities,  and  frequently  uses  expressions  of  such 
coarseness  that  the  reader  asks  himself  in  astonishment  whether 
they  are  warranted  by  the  facts  described  according  to  Lea's 
method.  These  are  phenomena  whose  psychological  and  scien- 
tiiical  explanation  is  not  apparent  to  me ;  I  simply  record  the  fact, 
therefore,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions." 


ALCUIW  CtUB  COLI.E0TIOH8: 

Vin.  The  "Interpretations"  of  the  Bishops,  and  their  Influence  on  ESiza- 
bethan  Episcopal  Policy.  With  an  Appendix  of  the  OriKlnal  Documents. 
By  W.  M.  Ketmedy. 

EX.  The  Edwarden  Inventories  for  Budcinshamshlre.  Edited  by  F.  C. 
Eelet,  F.  R.  Hi»t.  8.,  F.  S.  A.  Boot.,  from  transcripU  by  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Brown,  B.  A.,  Vicar  of  Studham.  8vo.,  boards,  pp.  42  +  166.  New 
York:  Longinans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  book  is  not  a  new  work  on  first  aid  to  the  injured,  nor  in- 
structions for  those  who  save  the  body,  but  it  is  the  soul-saver's 
guide  for  those  who  labor  in  a  field  that  is  very  ripe  and  that  needs 
many  reapers. 

"The  author  has  written  with  the  aim  of  furthering  religion  in 
those  whose  loyalty  to  the  holy  cause  will  do  the  most  toward 
stemming  the  rising  tide  of  unbelief,  anarchy  and  immorality ;  for 
assuredly  spiritual  advancement  is  of  its  very  highest  efficacy  in  the 
directions  just  named  when  secured  in  our  boys,  destined  to  be 
heads  of  families  and  leaders  in  all  departments  of  life. 

"And  yet  these  arbiters  of  the  future  carry  the  seed  of  pretty 
much  all  the  evil  that  is  to  be.  Bless  their  innocent  sisters,  who 
stand  so  little  in  need  of  preservative  care!  Indeed,  in  godliness 
of  life,  the  gentle  half  of  our  race  could  easily  hold  its  own  if  only 
the  sterner  partner  would  cease  playing  the  role  of  tempter.  Take 
care  of  the  boys,  then,  and  the  girls  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Nay,  more;  could  but  half  of  the  obstreperous  scamplings  be  made 
into  anything  like  perfect  men,  feminine  virtue,  thereby  obtaining 
fuller  play,  would  almost  repair  the  primeval  lapse  and  restore  the 
world  to  a  paradise  anew." 

This  declaration  has  the  ring  of  experience,  earnestness  and  con- 
fidence. The  experience  has  had  that  best  of  all  effects,  tolera- 
tion. Hence  the  author  does  humbly  say  that  he  does  not  dictate, 
but  suggests. 

"However,  warm  interest  in  youth  does  not  burden  these  pages 
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wnth  a  dictatorial  tone.  They  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  simply 
suggesting  divers  measures,  all  of  them  tested  during  years  of  per- 
sonal experience,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  found  helpful  to  prac- 
tical friends  of  city  boys." 

"And  while  a  special  form  of  first  communion  preparation,  opera- 
tive apart  from  fraternities,  is  presented  at  the  close  of  this  vo!- 
ume,  the  expedients  to  be  offered  are  mainly  in  favor  of  societies ; 
they,  consequently,  are  proposed  for  use  on  our  young  friends  as 
on  an  evasive,  rather  disorderly,  and  more  or  less  wayward  element 
to  be  gathered  into  organizations,  and,  through  the  organizations, 
to  be  controlled  and  improved." 

Those  who  have  charge  of  boys  often  make  the  mistake  of  try- 
ing to  care  for  them  without  discrimination  as  to  age.  Persons  of 
experience  never  make  this  mistake.  One  soon  learns,  also,  that 
in  all  parishes,  boys,  between  school  age  and  young  manhood,  need 
most  care. 

"The  devotion  of  the  present  undertaking  solely  to  subjects  in 
their  teens  appears  in  the  undertaking's  very  title.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  conspicuous  presentment  of  this  limitation  seems  called  for 
as  emphasizing  the  writer's  earnest  objection  to  the  admission  of 
youngsters  (apparently)  twelve  years  of  age,  or  younger. 

"There  is,  furthermore,  a  second  and  still  more  important  rea- 
son for  making  the  limitation  unmistakably  clear;  it  is  that  in  dis- 
cussions on  our  subject,  the  word  'boys'  is  very  frequently  used 
to  signify  juveniles  and  adolescents  of  all  ages,  including  even  per- 
sons who  have  passed  their  majority.  Now  this  ambiguous  and 
hopelessly  confusing  acceptance  of  an  all-important  term  is  justly 
obviated  by  the  permanent  declaration  that  the  'boys'  of  the  present 
pages  are  really  such,  and  are  to  be  provided  for  according  to  the 
demands  and  facilities  of  their  special  time  of  life. 

"For,  ronsidered  as  material  for  pious  societies,  young  fellows, 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen,  form  a  well-defined  category  of 
their  own. 

"Meanwhile,  I  suggest  no  particular  kind  of  society;  only  meas- 
ures which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  applicable  here  and  there  to 
religious  bodies  in  general.  In  fact,  any  idea  of  securing  absolute 
unity  of  formation  in  juvenile  associations  must  be  replaced  with  a 
welcome  to  diversity  of  formation,  when  we  note  that  secondary, 
but  important,  aims  should  vary  with  local  circumstances,  and  that 
even  fraternities,  the  same  in  name  and  general  purpose,  ought  to 
show  differences  resulting  from  the  fact  that  each  worker  wisely 
manages  by  ways  and  means  chosen  to  suit  his  own  individual  dis- 
position and  taste." 

It  is  clear  from  these  quotations  that  the  author  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  and  that  he  speaks  confidently  and  definitely. 
Indeed,  priests  who  have  to  care  for  boys  in  parishes,  and  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  all  have  this  duty  pressing  on  them,  could  take 
this  book  as  a  guide,  and  follow  it  safely  and  profitably  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  We  do  not  say  that  it  might  not  be  modified  in 
some  respects  to  meet  special  needs,  or  to  fit  into  special  condi- 
tions ;  but  it  is  a.  sound  foundation  for  work  of  this  kind. 

One  claim  of  the  author  is  especially  noteworthy,  namely,  that 
specialists  are  not  required  for  this  work,  but  every  priest  can  do 
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it.  The  best  reconunendation  of  all  is  that  the  author  has  proven 
everything  that  he  recommends. 


The  Greek  Vebsions  of  the  Testaicekts  of  the  Twelve  Patbiabchs. 
Bdited  from  Nine  MSS.  Together  with  the  Variants  of  the  Armenian 
and  Slavonic  Versions  and  some  Hebrew  Fragments.  By  R,  H.  Charlet, 
D.  lAtt.,  D.  D.,  Orlnfleld  lecturer  on  the  Septuaglnt,  Oxford  fellow  of 
the  British  Academy.  8vo.,  pp.  324.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1908. 

Here  is  a  book  which  required  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  an  en- 
thusiast to  product  it.  A  full  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin  were  prerequisites,  and  tireless,  earnest  study  were  necessary 
accompaniments.  The  author  says: 

"A  new  text  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  has 
long  been  needed.  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  Dr.  Sinker 
published  a  reproduction  of  the  Cambridge  MS.,  with  the  variants 
of  the  Oxford  MS.  Ten  years  later  he  edited  collations  of  the 
Vatican  and  Patmos  MSS.  Dr.  Sinker's  own  work  was  very  ac- 
curate as  far  as  it  went,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
relations  of  the  MSS.  to  each  other,  and  to  the  archetypes  from 
which  they  were  derived.  The  MSS.  evidence  was,  indeed,  hardly 
adequate  for  such  a  task,  and,  moreover,  the  pre-suppositions  under 
which  he  worked — as  also  all  other  students  of  tiie  Testaments 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  i.e.,  that  the  Testaments  were  written 
originally  in  Greek  and  by  a  Christian  author — precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  ever  attaining  to  a  satisfactory  text." 

He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  book  in  these  words : 

"The  Testaments  were  orginally  written  in  Hebrew  by  a  Phari- 
saic upholder  of  the  Maccabean  priest  kings  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  second  century,  B.  C.  In  the  course  of  the  next  century  the 
Hebrew  text  was  interpolated  with  additions  emanating  from  bitter 
opponents  of  the  Maccabean  dynasty.  In  the  early  decades  of 
the  Christian  era  the  text  was  current  in  two  forms,  which  are  de- 
noted by  the  Ha  and  Hb  in  this  edition.  The  former  of  these  was 
translated  not  later  than  A.  D.  50,  into  Greek,  and  this  translation 
was  used  by  the  scholar  who  rendered  the  second  Hebrew  recen- 
sion into  Greek.  The  first  Greek  translation  was  used  by  our  Lord, 
by  St.  Paul,  and  by  other  New  Testament  writers.  In  the  second 
and  following  centuries  it  was  interloped  by  Christian  scribes,  and 
finally  condemned  indiscriminatingly  alc»ig  with  other  apocryphs. 
For  several  centuries  it  was  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  thirteenth  century  that  it  was  rediscovered  through  the 
agency  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  translated 
it  into  Latin,  under  the  misconception  that  it  was  a  genuine  work 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  and  that  the  Christian  interpolations 
were  a  genuine  product  of  Jewish  prophecy.  The  advent  of  the 
Reformation  brought  in  critical  methods,  and  the  book  was  un- 
ethical side,  to  come  into  its  own,  and  the  text,  with  all  the  docu- 
justly  disparaged  as  a  mere  Christian  forgery  for  nearly  four  cen- 
turies. The  time  has  at  last  arrived  for  this  book,  so  noble  in  its 
mentary  authorities,  is  now  laid  before  the  student." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  merits  of 
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the  work  in  detail,  because  that  it  is  a  serious  matter  that  cannot 
be  done  in  a  few  moments  and  a  few  words.  It  is  rather  our  desire 
to  bear  witness  to  the  painstaking,  thorough  manner  in  which  the 
author  has  labored  to  cover  the  field  chosen,  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject.  It  is  a  work  which  requires  a  more  than  ordinaiy 
equipment,  with  much  patience,  and  we  doubt  not  both  have  borne 
good  fruit  in  this  instance. 


THB  KLizABETHAlf  REUOIOTm  Sbttuiisnt.  A  Study  of  Contemporary 
Documents.  By  Henry  Kortert  Birt,  0. 8.  B.,  priest  of  Downside  Abbey. 
Svo.,  pp.  596.   George  Bell  &  Sons,  liondon,  1907. 

Here  is  a  splendid  example  of  historical  writing  of  the  best 
kind  covering  a  period  in  history  rich  in  matter,  and  richer  still 
in  documents.  It  has  a  lasting  value  which  will  g^ve  it  place 
in  permanent  collections.  The  following  quotation  is  well 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  full : 

"A  few  words  only  of  personal  explanation  seem  to  be  called 
for  to  inform  the  reader  how  this  book  came  into  being,  and  for 
what  purpose.  It  has  grown  inperceptibly  out  of  a  series  of 
circumstances.  Some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  I  undertook  to 
index  a  mass  of  loose  papers,  extracts  from  various  manuscript 
sources  made  by  the  late  Richard  Simpson,  Esq.,  during  his 
'Edmund  Campion.'  This  directed  my  attention  to  the  value 
of  these  papers;  but  as  Mr.  Simpson's  work  extended  mostly 
from  1580  onward,  I  determined,  under  Abbot  Gasquet's  advice, 
to  make  a  similar  collection  for  the  earlier  half  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  up  to  1580.  This  task  of  mere  transcription  from  original 
documents  resulted  in  some  four  or  five  years  of  assiduous  work, 
which  taught  me  much  of  the  actualities  of  things,  of  which  I 
had  previously  but  a  dim  conception,  formed  from  the  usual 
printed  sources  of  information.  Then  there  came  into  my  hands, 
amongst  others,  two  books  in  particular,  recently  published: 
Dr.  Mandell  Creighton's  'Elizabeth'  and  Rev.  H.  Gee's  'Eliza- 
bethan Clergy,'  1558-1564,  which  ran  counter  so  completely  to 
my  own  growing  convictions,  that  I  determined  to  set  forth  the 
facts  as  the  original  documents  had  presented  them  to  me.  It 
was  only  when  a  huge  mass  of  papers,  gathered  from  widely 
scattered  sources,  came  to  be  dovetailed  together,  that  the  true 
conclusion  from  the  facts  grew  on  my  mind,  and  at  last  took 
a  definite  shape.  I  started  to  write  with  no  preconceived  notion 
of  proving  a  thesis  already  held.  But  the  very  fitness  of  things 
seemed  to  require  an  explanation  wholly  wanting  in  books  of 
the  nature  referred  to,  yet  which  was  adequately  supplied  in 
the  papers  here  presented  in  substance  or  in  outline  to  the 
reader. 

"I  do  not  suppose  for  one  instant  that  I  shall  be  fortunate 
enough  to  produce  material  hitherto  unknown  to  serious  stu- 
dents of  Elizabethan  history;  this  book  is  not  meant  so  much 
for  persons  accustomed  to  study  original  sources  for  themselves 
as  it  is  intended  to  help  the  ordinary  reader  with  no  oppor- 
tunities of  diving  below  the  surface,  and  who  must,  therefore, 
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be  content  to  accept  conclusions  of  others.  And  in  the  domain 
of  history,  especially,  it  is  so  often  the  case  that  a  judgement  is 
pronounced  and  a  student  is  constrained  to  follow  it  without 
the  possibility  being  open  to  him  in  most  cases  of  verification 
or  control.  Moreover,  in  general  histories,  isolated  events  or 
phases  must  be  treated  broadly,  and  the  happenings  of  months 
or  years  are  dismissed  in  a  few  words  or  sentences.  But  when 
a  particular  series  of  events  or  a  special  period  is  singled  out 
for  separate  treatment,  details  can  be  set  out  more  fully,  and 
judgments  can  in  consequence  be  more  matured  through  the 
full  presentment  of  contemporary  documentary  evidence.  This 
has  been  the  purpose  actuating  the  following  pages.  The  stu- 
dent is  enabled  to  read  for  himself  the  very  words  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people  whose  actions  have  had  such  tncmentous 
influence  on  the  religious  life  of  England,  and  can  form  his  own 
judgment.  To  render  the  task  as  easy  as  possible,  while  the  dic- 
tion has  been  left  untouched,  the  orthography  has  been  modern- 
ized throughout. 

"In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  deep  obligations  to 
Abbot  Gasquet  for  valuable  advice  at  every  stage  of  my  long 
task;  what  that  advice  has  meant  to  me,  his  reputation  as  a  his- 
torical student  testifies." 


Tns  Catholic  CHxmcn.  The  Renaissance  and  Protestantism.  LiectorM 
Klven  at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris,  January  to  March,  1904.  By 
Alfred  Baudrillart,  rector  of  the  Cathollo  Institute  of  Paris.  With  a 
prefatory  letter  from  His  E:mlnence  Cardinal  Perraud,  of  the  French 
Academy.  Authorized  translation  by  Mrs.  Philip  Oibbs.  Benxlger 
Brothers,  New  York. 

This  is  Volume  IV  of  the  International  Catholic  Library, 
edited  by  Rev,  T.  Wilhelm,  D.  D.  This  series  is  making  an  ex- 
cellent class  of  accessibles  to  English  readers.  The  present 
volume  deals  with  a  fascinating  subject,  or  subjects,  the  "Renais- 
sance" and  the  "Reformation."  The  author  is  especially  well- 
fitted  for  the  work,  having  made  a  close  study  of  the  subject  for 
many  years  and  having  taught  it  three  times  in  ten  years.  Car- 
dinal Perraud  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  He  says : 

"A  brief  acquaintance  with  your  work  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince your  readers  or  audience  of  your  scrupulous  care  in  mak- 
ing it  your  duty  to  go  always  to  original  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  that  you  contemn  those  careless  methods  of  research 
which  consists  in  borrowing  conclusions  ready  made,  save  for 
slight  modification  of  form,  from  second-hand  authors. 

"Another  merit  of  your  work  is  that  you  have  known  how 
to  acknowledge  certain  faults  with  absolute  sincerity  in  those 
with  whom  we,  as  Catholics,  claim  fellowship,  and  to  accord  due 
justice  to  our  adversaries. 

"You  have  just  put  into  practice  the  brave  and  noble  advice 
given  by  Leo  XIII.  to  those,  who  like  you,  have  the  honor  of 
teaching  ecclesiastical  history.  Having  reminded  them  of  this 
saying  in  the  book  of  Job:  'Hath  God  any  need  of  your  He?' 
the  great  Pope  adds  these  lines,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  apply 
them  to  you. 
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"The  historian  of  the  Church  will  be  strong  in  proportion  as 
he  insists  upon  her  Divine  origin,  which  is  superior  to  every 
concept  of  a  merely  worldly  and  natural  institution,  and  the 
more  loyal  he  is  in  dissembling  none  of  those  trials  to  which 
the  faults  of  her  children,  and  sometimes  even  her  ministers, 
have  subjected  the  Spouse  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
When  studied  thus,  the  history  of  the  Church  constitutes  itself 
a  splendid  and  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  truth  and  divin- 
ity of  Christianity. 

"The  impartiality,  of  which  you  give  such  convincing  proofs, 
especially  in  your  treatment  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  Inquisition,  has  equipped  you  well  for  the  study  and 
appreciation  of  the  causes,  developments  and  results  of  that 
great  religious  crisis  of  modern  times  known  as  the  Protestant 
Reformation. 

"How  will  your  lectures  justify  the  exalted  and  almost 
prophetic  views  of  the  immortal  author  of  'L'Histoire  des  Varia- 
tions' and  the  'Avertissements  aux  Protestants?'  How  pleased 
Bossuet  would  have  been  to  read  your  works  and  to  know  how 
thoroughly  you  bear  him  out  in  showing  'how  the  general 
foimdation  laid  by  the  Reformation — namely,  contempt  for  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  denial  of  the  Apostolic  succession, 
the  indictment  of  the  preceding  centuries,  and  even  the  contempt 
of  the  Fathers,  the  bursting  of  every  barrier,  and  the  complete 
abandonment  of  human  curiosity  to  its  own  devices — must  in- 
evitably produce  what  we  have  seen — namely  unbridled  license 
in  all  religious  matters.'  " 


THE  Bot-Savers'  Gitide.    Society  Work  for  L.ad8  In  their  Teens.   By  Bm. 
Oeorge  E.  Quin,  8.  J.   12nio.,  pp.  389.    Benzigrer  Brothers,  New  York, 


These  new  numbers  are  valuable  additions  to  the  list  of  publica- 
tions of  the  Alcuin  Club,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  study  of  the  history  and  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  importance  of  number  eight  may  be  judged  from  this  intro- 
ductory note  by  the  author : 

"This  document  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  well  to  print  the  three  manuscript  copies. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  shaped  the  policy  of  Parker  and  his 
brethren  in  more  respects  than  one,  and  represents  a  sort  of  mutual 
basis  for  the  Episcopal  policy." 

Publication  number  nine  is  still  more  interesting.  We  read  in 
the  introduction:  "The  political  exigencies  of  Henry  VIII's  breach 
with  the  Pope  caused  him  to  suppress  the  English  monastic  houses, 
with  the  twofold  end  of  crushing  that  part  of  the  body  spiritual 
which  was  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  papal  power  in  England, 
and  of  obtaining  lands  to  grant  to  the  nobility,  so  that  he  might  se- 
cure their  favor  and  support.  Begun  in  1535,  under  the  pretext 
of  suppressing  some  of  the  lesser  houses  on  account  of  their  cor- 
ruption, this  policy  of  sacrilege  went  on  until  every  religious  house 
was  gone,  and  in  1545  it  was  extended  to  colleges,  chantries  and 
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free  chapels,  although  it  seems  that  the  seizure  of  the  plate  and 
ornaments  of  these  latter  did  not  take  place  until  early  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  work  of  sacrilege  and 
confiscation  was  not  likely  to  stop  short  of  parish  churches,  and 
it  began  to  be  extended  to  them  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  Enquiries  as  to  the  goods  of  parish  churches  were 
made  of  the  bishops  in  1547,  and  early  in  1549  a  commission  for 
making  inventories  was  issued  to  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace." 

These  inventories  were  made,  and  the  actual  seizure  of  all  valu- 
ables followed,  only  the  barest  necessities  being  left  for  the  use  of 
each  diurch.  The  plate  was  sent  to  the  Jewel  Hcuse  in  the  Tower 
of  London  and  melted  down ;  the  vestments  and  the  inferior  metal 
work  were  sold  locally ;  the  linen  given  to  the  poor.  Thus  the  sac- 
rilege was  complete. 

This  great  series  of  sixteenth  century  inventories,  despite  its 
shameful  origin,  is  of  the  highest  legal,  historical  and  liturgical 
value.   The  editor  very  well  says : 

"Until  all  such  inventories  are  printed  accurately  and  published 
in  an  accessible  way,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
their  contents,  or  to  write  a  detailed  history  of  the  spoliation  of  our 
churches  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  or,  indeed,  to  deal  prop- 
erly with  the  subject  of  church  furniture  and  ornaments  in  the  six- 
teenth century  in  England  as  a  whole." 

The  Alcuin  Club  intends  to  do  this  as  soon  as  possible.  It  has 
already  brought  out  two  such  publications,  and  we  have  the  third 
before  us. 


The  CATKCHific  in  Exampler.  By  Rev.  D.  CMnholm,  priest  of  the  Dloceaa 
of  Aberdeen.  Second  ediUon.  In  Ave  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Faith:  The 
Creed.  Vol.  II.  Hope:  Prayer.  12mo.,  pp.  438.  Benclger  Brothen, 
New  York. 

This  book  will  be  universally  commended.  Without  one  dissent- 
ing; voice,  all  will  agree  that  suitable  stories  to  illustrate  the  cate- 
chism, are  very  important  and  most  desirable.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  them.  The  author  succeeded. 

The  unprecedented  success  which  attended  the  publication  of  the 
First  Edition  of  "The  Catechism  in  Examples,"  and  the  demand 
which  is  now  being  constantly  made  for  the  book,  has  induced  the 
author  to  undertake  the  publication  of  an  entirely  new  edition,  in 
which,  while  adhering  to  the  original  plan,  he  has  not  only  thor- 
oughly revised,  but  also  considerably  developed,  the  contents  of  the 
Work. 

The  book  in  its  first  form  found  its  way  literally  into  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  demands  for  a  re-issue  have  recently  reached 
♦he  author  from  almost  every  country  in  the  continent  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  from  America,  Australia,  Africa,  North  and  South ;  Ire- 
bnd  especially  has  been  most  zealous  in  its  propagation  in  the  past, 
and  in  present  demands  for  its  re-appearance. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  tells  us  that  more  men  are  drawn  towards 
heaven  by  the  force  of  example  than  by  the  effects  of  argument. 
If  this  be  true  in  reference  to  mankind  in  general,  it  is  especially 
so  with  regard  to  the  child.  The  child  is  formed  on  example.  The 
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truths  of  faith  learned  in  catechism  are  for  the  most  part  unintel- 
Ugible  to  him.  He  requires  to  have  them  sketched  out  as  in  a  pic- 
ture before  he  can  take  in  their  meaning.  Children  deUght  in 
stories,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  catch  the  moral  sense  these  are 
intended  to  convey.  If  these  stories  are  life-like,  and  within  the 
reach  of  their  own  practice,  they  try  to  imitate  what  is  told  in  them. 
Long  experience  and  the  example  of  great  and  holy  men,  who  have 
in  this,  as  in  other  thin^,  followed  the  example  of  Our  Blessed 
Lord  Himself,  have  convmced  the  author  of  this  book  of  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  out  in  bold  relief,  by  means  of  examples,  the  truths 
contained  in  catechism. 

It  was  this  that  induced  him  to  undertake  this  work.  Each  ex- 
ample has  been  carefully  chosen  to  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
child  some  one  of  the  great  truths  of  our  holy  Faith,  and  fix  it  there. 

This  new  edition  consists  of  five  volumes,  corresponding  to  the 
five  parts  of  the  catechism;  each  volume  containing  about  four 
hundred  examples,  interspersed  with  moral  reflections,  so  that  eactt 
part  of  the  catechism  is  gradually  set  before  the  mind  of  the  child 
in  such  a  way  as  to  captivate  his  attention  in  a  practical  and  pleas- 
ing manner,  and  enable  him  to  understand  more  easily  and  more 
clearly  the  explanations  given  by  his  pastor  and  parents. 


Oaroebs  of  tii£  DAT.  By  Mgr.  John  8.  Vaughan.  With  an  Introduction  bfr 
Mgr.  Canon  Hoyes.  IZ-mo.,  pp.  239.  The  Ave  Maria  Presa,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Monsignor  Vaughan  does  not  need  an  introducticm  to  American 
readers.  He  is  already  well  known  through  his  several  books,  and 
especially  "Thoughts  for  All  Times,"  "Faith  and  Folly,"  and  "Con- 
cerning the  Holy  Bible." 

In  3ie  eight  sermons  or  essays,  which  make  up  his  book,  the 
author  treats  of  "Our  Environment,"  "The  Enchantments  of  the 
World,"  "Calling  Good  Evil,  and  Evil  Good,"  "The  Inordinate 
Love  of  Money,"  "Indiscriminate  Reading,"  "Knowledge  That  PufF- 
eth  Up,"  "Intemperance,"  "Impurity,  the  Sovereign  Seduction." 
Pregnant  subjects — all.  As  Canon  Moyes  says  in  the  introduction: 
"TTie  ei|^t  chapters  of  this  book  are  as  so  many  danger  signals, 
pointing  to  the  perils  which  surround  us  in  the  life  of  to-day." 

The  first  chapter,  on  "Environment,"  is  a  fair  sample,  and  it  is 
a  clear,  startling  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live,  no  less,  detrimental  in  the  moral  order  than  in  the  physical, 
but  rather  more  so.  He  says,  and  it  applies  to  America  as  well 
as  England: 

"Our  lot  is  cast  in  a  non-Catholic  country ;  we  are  constantly  mov- 
ing among  Protestants,  Jews,  agnostics,  unbelievers.  We  frequent 
their  assemblies;  we  share  in  their  amusements;  we  visit  their 
houses;  we  correspond  and  transact  business  with  them;  we  inter- 
change courtesies, — ^in  fact,  we  live  on  terms  of  familiarity  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  are  glad  to  ntmiber  them  among 
our  friends,  associates  and  companions." 

The  press,  the  magazines,  the  books  of  the  present  day,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  Protestant  and  heretical,  non-Catholic  or  anti-Cath- 
olic, immoral  of  immoral.  And  thus  we  find  the  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  heavily  charged  with  the 
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poisonous  exhalations  and  noxious  vapors  of  every  variety  of  heresy 
and  infidelity,  and  erroneous  opinion,  both  old  and  new. 

The  danger  we  have  especially  to  guard  against  is  that  of  adapt- 
ing ourselves  too  readily  to  our  present  vitiated  and  irreligious  en- 
vironment. 

The  author  develops  his  subject  along  these  lines  very  logically 
and  very  convincingly.  The  other  chapters  are  not  less  important 
and  interesting,  and  the  book  will  do  much  good. 


Four-Sqdabe,  or,  The  Cardinal  Virtues.    Addresses  t«  Young  Men.  Bjr 
Joseph  Riokabv,  8.  J.   12ma,  pp.  93.   New  York:  Joseph  F.  Wagner. 

The  Preface  is  characteristic  of  the  author ;  it  says : 
"These  addresses  have  appeared  in  the  Homiletic  Monthly. 
They  are  written  rather  with  an  eye  to  scientific  accuracy  than 
to  unction,  eloquence  and  rhetoric ;  for  surely  conduct  is  a  matter 
of  science." 

Those  who  have  known  Father  Rickaby  by  his  philosophical 
writings  only,  and  who  recall  the  subtlety  of  his  reasoning 
requiring  the  training  of  a  philosopher  to  follow  him,  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  these  addresses  he  speaks  to  young 
men  who  have  no  philosophical  training,  but  who  are  equipped 
with  an  ordinary  education  and  common  sense.  They  appeal 
to  the  intellect  rather  than  the  heart,  or  rather,  they  appeal  to  the 
heart  through  the  intellect,  which  is  a  method  well  adapted  to 
this  intellectual  (?)  age.  It  has  almost  become  fashionable  in 
the  smart  set  to  deny  or  ignore  fundamental  moral  truths,  and, 
sad  to  relate,  children  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  are  some- 
times tainted  with  this  smartness.  Father  Rickaby's  addresses 
are  for  just  such  persons.  This  book  should  be  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  every  educational  institution  in  this  country.  But 
that  is  too  much  to  hope  for.  If  it  could  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  Catholic  students  of  non-Catholic  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country  the  result  would  be  splendid. 

As  the  review  in  the  Month  says,  "the  book  is  a  model  of 
luminous  exposition,  both  convincing  and  stimulating."  And 
again :  "The  apt  example,  the  crisp  phrase,  the  shrewd  qualifi- 
cation, the  sane  outlook,  the  lucidity  and  moderation  of  the 
whole  make  these  discourses  delightful  reading." 

Finally,  they  are  not  intended  for  men  only,  but  are  equally 
applicable  to  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 


AJtBBUl's  Theobt  of  the  ATONEMENT.  The  Bohlen  Liectures,  1908.  By 
Otorge  Cadioalader  Foley,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletlcs  and  Pastoral 
Care  In  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In 
Philadelphia.    12mo.,  pp.  327.    Longmans,  Qreen  &  Co.,  New  York. 

As  to  the  occasion : 

"John  Bohlen,  who  died  in  this  city  on  the  26th  day  of  April, 
1874,  bequeathed  to  trustees  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  distributed  to  religious  and  charitable  objects  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  wishes  of  the  testator. 

"By  a  deed  of  trust,  executed  June  2,  1875,  the  trustees,  under 
the  will  of  Mr.  Bohlen,  transferred  and  paid  over  to  'The  Rector, 
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Church  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  the  Oiurch  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, Philadelphia,'  in  trust,  a  sum  of  money  fc«-  certain  designated 
purposes,  out  of  which  fund  the  simi  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
set  apart  for  the  endowment  of  THE  JOHN  BOHLEN  LEC- 
TURESHIP, upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions : 

"According  to  the  conditions,  the  income  from  this  fund  is  to 
be  given  each  year  to  some  qualified  person,  clergyman  or  lay- 
man, for  the  delivery  and  publication  of  two  or  more  lecture  ser- 
mons on  such  subjects  as  are  chosen  for  the  'Bampton  Lectures,' 
at  Oxford,  or  any  other  subject  distinctly  connected  with  or  relat- 
ing to  the  Christian  religion.  The  appointing  board  consists  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  which 
is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  Rector  of  said  church ;  and 
three  professors  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia." 

As  to  the  book:  we  must  confess  we  feel  Uke  asking,  "cut  bono?" 
For  the  Catholic,  Anselm's  theory  of  the  atonement  is  the  Cath- 
olic theory  of  the  atonement,  and  we  fear  that  the  author  has  wan- 
dered afar  for  an  explanation  which  was  quite  near.  The  Cath- 
olic doctrine  of  the  atonement  has  been  the  same  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  will  be  the  same  until  the  end.  The  development  of  doctrine 
is  quite  diflferent  from  change  of  doctrine  or  difference  of  doctrine. 
This  is  a  truth  which  should  be  easy  to  learn,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  many. 

We  are  quite  sure  this  book  will  not  be  of  any  use  to  Catholics, 
and  we  are  not  quite  sure  it  will  be  of  use  to  anyone  else. 


Lx  COMITE  DE  Salut  PUBLIC.    Par  Marctl  Navarre.  One  vol.  In  12.  Bloud 
et  Cie,  editeurs,  7,  rue  Saint  Sulplce,  Paris. 

M.  Marcel  Navarre  retraces  in  this  book  the  history  of  a  revolu- 
tionary institution  which  was  particularly  active  and  flourishing  in 
its  kind.  Its  first  formation,  its  work  under  the  preponderating 
activity  of  Danton,  and  afterwards  under  Robespierre's  dictatorship, 
the  circumstances  that  brought  about  the  loss  of  its  influence  and  its 
final  extinction  after  the  9  Thermidor — all  these  successive  events 
are  detailed  by  M.  Navarre  with  exactitude  and  impartiality.  Al- 
though he  recognizes  the  incontestable  grandeur,  as  he  considers  it, 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  his 
horror  and  execration  of  this  reign  of  hatred  apd  tyranny  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  sketch,  thereby  recalling  the  view  of  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  who  stigmatized  it  as  "satanical." 


▲  COMFENDIVM  or  CATECHO^CAL  iNSTBUCTIOIf.  EMited  by  Rev.  Johm 
Bagan,  Vice  Rector  of  the  Irish  College,  Rome.  The  Sacraments, 
Parts  I.  and  IL   8vo.,  pp.  244  and  292.  New  Tork:  Benilger  Brothers. 

"To  each  chapter,  or  part  of  chapter,  of  the  'Catechismus  Rom- 
anus,'  is  appended  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  'Compendium 
of  Qiristian  Doctrine,'  prescribed  by  Pius  X,  in  1905,  for  use  in 
the  various  dioceses  of  the  Province  of  Rome,  and,  accompanied 
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by  the  earnestly  expressed  desire  to  see  it  adopted  by  at  least  all 
Italy."  Then  follows  one  or  more  instructions  or  sermcMis  on  the 
Sacraments  in  general,  or  on  some  particular  Sacrament.   So  that 

we  have  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Catechism  of 
Pius  X.,  and  the  Instruction  or  Sermon  by  Raineri,  we  presume, 
although  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  part  of  the  work  Father 
Hagan  has  done,  except  the  announcement  that  he  has  edited  it. 

The  instructions  are  the  only  new  feature  of  the  work,  and  they 
are  very  good.  An  objection  might  be  made  to  twenty-two  pages 
of  catechism  and  eleven  pages  of  instruction,  which  is  the  propor- 
tion of  space  devoted  to  the  Sacraments  in  general,  but  such  ob- 
jection would  probably  come  with  most  force  from  priests,  who 
have  tlie  Roman  Catechism,  and  others,  in  their  libraries. 

The  objection  might  be  made  with  more  force  since  the  Roman 
Catechism  is  so  very  full,  and  since  the  author  of  the  Instructions 
repeats  it  to  a  great  extent. 

The  book  is  excellently  made,  and  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. 


The  StTNBAT  SOHOOI.  DIBEOTOB'S  GUIOB  TO  Sttcoess.  By  Bev.  Patrick  J. 
Elocm,  auUior  of  "The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Oulde  to  Suceeas." 
12<nio.,  pp.  271.    Benziger  Brothers,  New  Tork. 

To  afiFord  some  assistance  to  those  who  are  laboring  in  the  work 
of  teaching  Christian  doctrine,  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  volume. 
The  principles  and  methods  of  catechetical  mstruction  found  there- 
in have  been  carefully  and  deliberately  gleaned  from  the  various 
sources.  The  best  of  experience  has  pronounced  them  to  be  most 
practical  and  efiicacious.  They  are  expressed  in  a  form  as  clear, 
direct,  concise,  and  yet  comprehensive,  as  was  foimd  possible,  and 
are  submitted  to  the  serious  and  prayerful  consideration  of  pastors 
and  Sunday-school  directors.  These  methods  may  be  old,  but  they 
are  of  vital  and  supreme  importance,  and  adapted  by  wise  usage 
to  new  needs  and  conditions.  They  have  brought  great  success  to 
many ;  if  rightly  followed,  under  like  circumstances,  they  will  bring 
a  similar  success  to  all,  by  pointing  out  and  lighting  up  the  way  along 
which  the  little  ones  of  Christ  may  be  led  nearer  unto  His  sacred 
Heart,  and  more  surely  and  safely  into  heaven. 


The  CAsriST.  A  Collection  of  Cases  in  Moral  and  Pastoral  Theology- 
Vol.  n.    8vo.,  pp.  817.   New  Tork:  Joseph  F.  Wagner. 

This  second  volume  of  cases  in  moral  and  pastoral  theology  is  an 
improvement  on  the  first  volume,  because  about  one-half  of  Ae  cases 
have  the  author's  names  attached.    It  could  be  still  further  im- 

!)roved  if  the  name  of  the  author  appeared  on  the  title-page,  or  if 
t  were  attached  to  the  other  cases.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen, 
the  cases  are  all  practical,  and  they  are  all  slalfuUy  handled.  The 
author  or  editor  quotes  approved  authorites  in  a  clear  definite  man- 
ner, but  he  ought  to  go  a  step  further  and  sign  his  work.  It  is  not 
always  convenient  to  verify  quotations,  and  many  priests  have  not 
the  books  quoted.  The  name  of  the  author  would  be  a  guarantee 
of  faithfulness,  and  beget  a  confidence  which  is  very  important  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  THE  REFORMATION? 

MR.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL  in  one  of  his  piquant  essays 
discussed  the  question,  "What  Happened  at  the  Reforma- 
tion ?"  What  did  actually  happen  is  not  nearly  so  clear  as 
many  people  have  imagined,  and  the  estimate  of  what  was  accom- 
plished by  the  movement  that  is  now  coming  to  be  rather  generally 
known  by  the  much  less  ambitious,  but  better  descriptive  title  of 
"The  Religious  Revolt  in  Germany  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century"  has  changed  very  much  in  recent  years.  This  is  true  even 
for  those  who  still  ding  to  the  thought  that  the  movement  in  reli- 
gious matters  initiated  by  Luther  gave  rise  to  new  possibilities  at 
least  of  great  human  progress.  History  in  the  last  generation  as 
the  result  of  the  introduction  of  scientific  methods  has  become  much 
more  of  an  exact  science  than  while  it  was  so  largely  the  personal 
review  of  events  and  their  causes  that  the  dassic  historians  gave  us. 
As  a  consequence,  a  great  diange  has  come  over  the  face  of  history. 
The  reason  for  this  change  has  been  the  consultation  of  original 
documents,  whidi  has  led  to  a  definite  remaking  of  history. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  G>mte  de  Maistre  in  his  Soirees  de  St 
Petersburg  dedared  that  "History  for  the  last  three  centuries  has 
been  a  conspiracy  against  the  truth."  Talking  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  meant  to  say  that  since  the  early  fifteen 
htmdreds,  which  saw  the  rise  of  the  Reformation,  there  had  been 
a  concerted  eifort  to  write  a  particular  viewpoint  into  history.  De 
Maistre's  expression  was  set  down  as  a  personal  opinion  by  most 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congreaa,  in  the  year  1909,  by  P.  J.  Ryan,  In 
the  Office  of  the  Ubrarlan  of  Congreaa.  at  Waahlngton,  IX  C 
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people  at  the  time,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  editors  of  the  "Cambridge  Modem  History"  repeated  his  phrase 
almost  literally  when  they  said  in  the  preface  to  their  first  volume 
that  "the  long  conspiracy  against  the  revelation  of  truth  has  gfradu- 
ally  given  way."  They  added  that  "the  honest  student  finds  him- 
self continually  deserted,  retarded,  misled  by  the  classics  of  historical 
literature,  and  has  to  hew  his  own  way  through  multitudinous 
transaction  periodicals  and  official  publications  in  order  to  reach  the 
truth."  Their  conclusion  is  that  "ultimate  history  cannot  be  obtained 
in  this  generation,  but  so  far  as  documentary  evidence  is  at  command 
conventional  history  can  be  discarded  and  the  point  can  be  shown: 
that  has  been  reached  on  the  road  from  one  to  the  other." 

Professional  historians  generally,  meaning  by  that  term  writers 
of  history  who  take  the  whole  field  of  human  endeavor  in  a  partic- 
ular era  for  their  study,  or  at  least  are  supposed  to,  have  not  as  yet 
apparently  realized  some  of  these  advances  in  history  due  to  the 
work  of  those  who  have  been  consulting  original  documents  in 
certain  limited  departments.  This  is  an  age  of  specialism,  and  many 
writers  have  devoted  themselves  to  one  small  portion  of  the  field  of 
history  for  a  definite  period  and  have,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  gotten 
as  near  to  the  actual  truth  of  happenings  in  that  particular  time  as  it 
is  possible  to  attain  after  the  lapse  of  years.  It  so  happens  that  for 
lecture  purposes  striking  expressions  of  a  number  of  these  special- 
ists which  concern  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  in  their  owr» 
departments  have  collected  in  my  note  book.  Most  of  the  writers 
are  not  Catholics,  and  some  of  them,  indeed,  proclaim  themselves 
followers  of  the  movement  of  protest  against  the  Catholic  Church 
initiated  at  the  Reformation,  yet  have  found  the  effects  of  that 
movement  in  their  own  specialty  to  have  been  very  different  from 
what  they  had  been  taught  or  what  they  anticipated  when  they  began 
their  study.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  others  might  find  use  for 
these  expressions,  and  that  some  idea  of  the  striking  change  of  view 
with  regard  to  the  Reformation  which  is  coming  over  many  serious 
students  of  special  subjects  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  great  is  the 
modification  of  history  in  this  matter  that  is  setting  in. 

The  most  striking  expressions  that  occur  concern  the  five  great 
modes  of  the  expression  of  man's  intellectual  life,  and  may  therefore 
be  most  readily  arranged  under  art,  education,  philosophy,  religion 
and  humanitarian  purpose.  It  happens  that  in  my  notes  one  or 
more  concise  illuminating  passages  occur  with  regard  to  each  of 
these  modalities  of  thought  and  life.  The  consideration  of  them 
may  serve  at  least  to  make  people  who  are  confident  that  the- 
Reformation  stood  for  benefit  to  mankind  in  all  or  most  of  these 
departments  of  human  effort  realize  that  those  who  have  studied  the. 
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subjects  with  most  care  have  often  ocwne  to  quite  other  conclusions, 
and  may  suggest  the  need  for  further  study  of  the  important  question 
as  to  what  really  did  happen  as  a  consequence  of  the  Reformation. 

Almost  invariably,  it  would  seem,  the  writers  who  in  recent  years 
have  investigated  but  a  single  phase  of  human  interest,  in  which 
they  themselves  are  intensely  occupied,  find  that,  far  from  the 
Reformation,  so-called,  representing  a  beneficent  influence,  it  always 
meant  a  serious  setback  for  true  progress.  To  take  up  art  as  the 
initial  subject  because  of  its  many-sided  appeal — there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  history 
of  art  or  has  any  proper  data  for  forming  a  judgment  in  the  matter, 
that  decadence  in  art  has  been  the  rule  since  the  Reformation  time. 
The  greatest  influence  in  the  art  life  of  Europe  was  the  Church,  and 
with  the  Reformation  that  died  in  all  the  countries  affected  by  the 
German  religious  movement.  There  was  almost  absolute  sterility 
of  great  art  in  practically  all  the  Protestant  countries  for  the  next 
two  centuries. 

This  has,  of  course,  often  been  said,  but  never  more  emphatically 
than  since  the  revival  of  interest  in  Gothic  art  and  architecture. 
Gerhardt  Hauptmann,  who  shares  with  Sudermann  the  honor  of 
being  Germany's  greatest  living  dramatist,  and  who  is  considered  by 
many  competent  critics  as  probably  the  deepest  thinker  among  the 
German  literary  men  of  the  present  generation,  has  recently  given 
very  forcible  expression  to  his  views  in  this  matter.  It  is,  of  course, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist  that  he  has  looked  into  the  question, 
and  has  found  so  much  that  is  astonishing  to  him  that  he  feels 
bound  to  deprecate,  even  though  it  may  injure  his  prestige  in  Pro- 
testant Germany. 

He  said  not  long  since:  "I  as  a  Protestant  have  often  had  to 
regret  that  we  purchased  our  freedwn  of  conscience,  our  individual 
liberty  at  entirely  too  high  a  price.  In  order  to  make  rooca.  for 
small,  mean  little  plants  of  personal  life,  we  destroyed  a  whole 
garden  of  fancy  and  hewed  down  a  virgin  forest  of  aesthetic  ideas. 
We  went  even  so  far  in  the  insanity  of  our  weakness  as  to  throw 
out  of  the  garden  of  our  souls  the  fruitful  soil  that  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  thousands  of  years,  or  else  we  plowed  it  under  sterile  clay. 

"We  have  to-day,  then,  an  intellectual  life  that  is  well  protected 
by  a  hedge  of  our  personality,  but  within  this  hedge  we  have  only 
delicate  dwarf  trees  and  unworthy  plants,  the  progeny  of  great 
predecessors.  We  have  telegraph  lines,  bridges  and  railroads,  but 
there  grow  no  churches  and  cathedrals,  only  sentry  boxes  and  bar- 
racks. We  need  gardeners  who  will  cause  the  present  sterilizing 
process  of  the  soil  to  stop,  and  will  enrich  the  surface  by  working 
up  into  it  the  rich  layers  beneath.   In  my  workroom  there  is  ever 
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before  me  the  photograph  of  Sebald's  tomb.  This  rich  German 
symbol  arose  from  the  invisible  in  the  most  luxurious  developmental 
period  of  German  art  As  a  formal  product  of  that  art  it  is  very 
difficult  to  appreciate  it  as  it  deserves.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  bits  of  work  in  the  whole  field  of  artistic  accom- 
plishment The  soul  of  all  the  great  medixval  periods  enwraps  this 
silver  coffin,  giving  to  it  a  noble  unity,  and  enthrones  on  the  very 
summit,  Death,  Life  as  a  growing  child.  Such  a  work  could  only 
have  come  to  its  perfection  in  the  protected  spaces  of  the  Old  Mother 
Church." 

It  is  frequently  said  that  we  owe  our  modem  education  mainly 
to  the  "Reformation."  Men  who  talk  thus  as  a  rule  know  nothing 
at  all  about  what  had  been  dcme  before  this  time,  and  attribute  all 
that  came  after  to  the  influence  of  the  movement  initiated  by  Luther. 
They  forget  apparently  that  even  whatever  of  education  Luther 
himself  had  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  work  he  did,  was 
given  him  by  the  old  Qiurch.  It  is  somewhat  like  proclaiming 
Luther  as  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  German,  though  there 
were  fourteen  editions  of  the  Bible  in  German  printed  before  his 
time.  Those  who  have  studied  the  "Reformation"  period  most 
closely  harbor  no  such  illusions  with  regard  to  its  initiation  of  or 
even  its  encouragement  of  education.  One  of  the  best  living  author- 
ities on  education  in  Germany  is  Professor  Paulsen,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  His  book  on  the 
"History  of  German  Education"  was  translated  into  English  and  is 
published  with  an  introduction  by  President  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, of  Columbia.  One  does  not  have  to  go  very  far  in  it  before 
finding  Paulsen's  opinion  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  "Re- 
formation" on  education.  He  says:  "After  1520,  Humanism,  an 
aristocratic  and  secular  impulse,  was  overtaken  and  succeeded  by  a 
movement  of  vastly  greater  power  and  depth,  the  religious  and 
popular  movement  of  the  Reformation.  For  a  brief  space  the 
Reformation  may  well  have  seemed  a  reinforcement  of  Humanism, 
united  as  both  these  were  in  their  hatred  of  scholastic  philosophy  and 
of  Rome.  Hutton  and  Luther  are  represented  in  pamphlets  of  the 
year  1520  as  the  two  great  champions  of  freedom.  Inwardly,  how- 
ever, they  were  very  different  men,  and  very  different  were  the 
goals  to  which  they  sought  to  lead  the  German  people.  Luther  was 
a  man  of  inward  anti-rationalistic  and  anti-ecclesiastical  religious 
feeling,  and  Hutton  a  man  of  rationalistic  and  libertinistic  humanism. 
Hutton  did  not  live  to  see  the  manifestation  of  this  great  contrast; 
but  after  1522  or  1523,  the  eyes  of  the  Humanists  were  open  to  the 
fact,  and  almost  without  exception  they  turned  away  from  the 
Reformation  as  from  something  yet  more  hostile  to  learning  than  the 
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Old  Church  herself.  (Italics  ours.)  In  very  truth  it  appeared  for 
the  time  as  if  the  Refcmnation  would  be  in  its  effects  essentially 
hostile  to  culture.  In  the  fearful  tumults  between  1520  and  1530 
the  universities  and  schools  came  to  an  almost  ocnnplete  standstill, 
and  with  the  Church  fell  the  institutions  of  learning  which  she  had 
brought  forth,  so  that  Erasmus  might  well  say,  'Where  Lutheranism 
reigns,  there  is  an  end  of  letters.' " 

Those  who  hold  a  brief  for  the  Reformation  and  its  supposed 
benign  influence  on  education  may  be  tempted  to  retort  that  at  least 
the  German  religious  movement  gave  liberty  of  teaching  to  the 
German  University.  It  is  a  constantly  emphasized  Protestant  tradi- 
tion that  the  incubus  of  the  Church  on  teaching  institutions  before 
this  time  had  been  most  serious  in  its  consequences,  and  that  develop- 
ments in  education  had  been  prevented  because  of  this.  Those  who 
assume  that  the  reformers  so-called  introduced  academic  liberty  into 
Germany  will  find  very  little  support  for  any  such  claim  in  Professor 
Paulsen.  Paulsen  insists  that  exactly  the  opposite  is  true,  and  that 
far  from  bringing  freedom  of  thought,  the  new  religious  movement 
still  further  shackled  university  and  teaching  freedom  and  the  liberty 
of  speech  and  writing,  so  that  a  sadly  stilted  period  of  educational 
development  comes  on  the  scene  in  Germany.  He  talks  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  own  department  of  philosophy,  and  evidently 
resents  the  shackles  that  were  placed  on  freedom  of  speculation  at 
this  period. 

"During  this  period  also  a  more  determined  effort  was  made  to 
control  instruction  than  at  any  period  before  or  since.  The  fear  of 
heresy,  the  extra  anxiety  to  keep  instruction  well  within  orthodox 
lines  was  not  less  intense  at  the  Lutheran  than  at  the  Catholic  insti- 
tutions— ^perhaps  it  was  even  more  so,  because  here  doctrine  was  not 
so  well  established,  apostasy  was  possible  in  either  of  two  directions, 
Catholicity  or  Calvinism.  Even  the  philosophic  faculty  felt  the 
pressure  of  this  demand  for  correctness  of  doctrines.  Thus  came 
about  these  restrictions  within  the  petty  States  and  their  narrow- 
minded  established  churches  which  well  nigh  stifled  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  German  people."* 

Since  the  expression  of  these  views  by  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Berlin  most  of  those 
interested  in  education  in  English-speaking  countries  have  adopted 
this  manner  of  thinking,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  not  only 
heard  much  less  of  the  supposed  beneficial  effect  of  the  Reformation 
on  education,  but  have  frequently  encountered  expressions  of  the 

1  Ctennan  Unlverslttes  and  UnlTenlty  Study,"  by  Fried  Paulsen, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  UnlTerslty  of  eBrlln.  Translated  by  ThlUy. 
Scrlbner's.  1906. 
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opposite  point  of  view.  One  is  not  surprised  then  to  find  in  Mr. 
Ga)rge  Haven  Putnam's  "The  Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome" 
(New  York,  1906)  a  paragraph  like  the  following,  which  helps  one 
to  realize  the  reasons  for  the  intellectual  sterility  of  Germany  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  better  than  anything  else 
that  we  know.   Mr.  Putnam  says  (p.  45)  : 

"While  in  this  direction  of  controversy  the  Reformation  had  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  intellectual  interests  of  a  number  of 
European  States,  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  certain  respects  its  influ- 
ence upon  literature  was  hampering  and  restricting  rather  than 
elevating.  In  the  countries  in  which  the  Protestant  opinions  secured 
control  there  was  for  a  considerable  period  at  least  a  decided  setback 
to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  to  all  literary  production  outside  of 
the  domain  of  theology  or  religion.  The  interest  in  classical  liter- 
ature which  had  been  initiated  in  Italy  under  the  so-called  Renais- 
sance and  in  connection  with  the  rediscovery  of  the  great  works 
of  Greece  was  for  a  time  lost  sight  of  in  the  Protestant  States  of 
Germany  and  of  the  Netherlands  and  among  the  Calvinists  of 
France  and  of  England.  Classic  writers  were  classed  as  'pagans' 
and  their  works  were  discouraged  as  likely  to  have  a  worldly  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  The  work  in  the  universities  in 
these  States  was,  outside  of  the  theological  faculties,  more  and  more 
restricted  to  what  might  be  called  utilitarian  channels.  The  text- 
books planned  by  Melancthon  and  his  associates  were  of  distinctive 
service  for  elementary  education,  and  undoubtedly  represented  a 
material  advance  over  the  books  of  the  same  gjrade  which  had  been 
utilized  for  the  elementary  Catholic  school.  For  a  considerable 
period,  however,  the  educational  advance  stopped  with  this  ele- 
mentary work;  and  in  the  universities  there  was  a  lack  of  higher 
grade  teaching  and  a  narrowing  of  the  whole  course  of  training." 
(Italics  ours.) 

With  regard  to  religion  itself,  and  the  reformation  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  in  it,  and  the  characters  of  those  prominent  in 
the  reform  movement  as  contrasted  with  those  who  remained  in  the 
Church,  one  recent  opinion  is  quite  as  startling,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  it  comes  from  a  prominent  divine  still  outside  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  any  of  those  which  I  have  already  quoted.  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Briggs  in  an  article  in  the  Independent  (New  York, 
1904)  bearing  the  title  "How  We  May  Become  More  Truly  Cath- 
olic," expressed  his  views  as  to  certain  personages  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period  who  are  recognized  as  the  most  prominent  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  that  g^eat  movement  He  had  no  hesitaticm  in  saying 
that  those  who  stayed  in  the  C&tholic  Church  were  even  better,  more 
admirable  men,  greater  geniuses  intellectually,  more  profoundly 
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religious,  more  saintly  in  their  piety,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all  of  their  perfect  good  faith  and  unselfish  devotion  to  Qiris- 
tianity  in  their  determination  to  remain  in  the  Church  at  that  time. 
The  passage  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  in  the  note  book  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  period,  with  regard  to  which  there  are 
so  many  contrasting  opinions,  for  it  is  a  very  wonderful  compliment, 
coming  from  one  who  knows  that  period  well,  yet  has  not  found 
himself  omipelled  by  the  logic  of  the  situation  to  enter  the  Catholic 
Church.   Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  said : 

"There  were  other  and  in  some  respects  greater  reformers  in  the 
sixteenth  century  than  the  more  popular  heroes,  Luther,  Zwingli 
and  Calvin.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  great  jurist  of  his  time.  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  a  chief  leader  of  reform  before  Cromwell, 
resigned  his  exalted  position  and  went  to  the  block  rather  than 
recognize  the  supreme  authority  of  the  King  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
a  true  knight,  a  martyr  to  the  separation  of  the  sybil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  Erasmus,  the  gfreatest  scholar  of  his  age,  regarded  by 
many  as  the  real  father  of  the  Reformation,  the  teacher  of  the  Swiss 
reformers,  was  unwilling  to  submerge  learning  and  morals  in  an 
ocean  of  human  blood.  He  urged  reformation,  not  revolution. 
He  has  been  crucified  for  centuries  in  popular  Protestant  opinion 
as  a  politic  time  server,  but  undoubtedly  he  was  the  most  compre- 
hensive reformer  of  them  all.  John  Von  Staupitz,  doctor  of  the- 
ology, vicar  general  of  the  Augustinian  Order,  the  teacher  of  Luther 
and  his  counsellor  in  the  early  stages  of  his  reform,  a  man  without 
stain  and  above  reproach,  a  s^nt  in  the  common  estimation  of  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  alike,  the  best  exponent  of  the  piety  of  his  age, 
was  an  apostle  of  holy  love  and  good  works  which  he  would  not 
sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  dogma  of  justification  by 
faith  only. 

"These  three  immortals,  who  did  not  separate  themselves  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  remained  in  the  Church  to 
patiently  carry  on  the  work  of  reform  therein — ^these  three  were  the 
irenic  spirits,  the  heroic  representatives  of  all  that  is  truly  Catholic, 
the  beacons  of  the  Greater  Reformation  that  is  impending." 

After  the  revival  in  art  which  has  characterized  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  most  striking  phase  of  our  social  prc^ess 
in  recent  times  has  been  the  gfrowth  of  humanitarian  effort  The 
last  generation  woke  up  to  the  realization  of  its  duty  towards  its 
fellow-men  and  also  to  the  fact  that  organization  was  needed  to 
care  for  the  needy,  the  ailing  and  the  halt  and  the  blind.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  the  building  of  magnificent  hospitals,  the  organiza- 
tion of  charity  and  the  training  of  men  and  women  who  take  up  the 
special  duties  of  helping  all  who  deserve  it.   A  direct  result  of  this 
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new  interest  in  things  humanitarian  has  been  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  what  was  accomplished  in  these  lines  in  the  past  Histories  of 
hospitals,  of  nursing  organizations  and  of  nursing  itself  as  a  g^eat 
institution  have  multiplied  in  every  language,  and  every  step  of 
pr(^ess  in  this  kind  of  history  has  led  these  specialists  to  the  truth 
that  there  had  been  a  magnificent  organizati<Mi  of  charity  and  an 
adequate  endowment  of  it  in  the  best  possible  way  before  the 
Reformation.  The  three  centuries  since,  down  to  our  own  time,  are 
in  these  respects  to  a  large  extent  a  blank  in  Protestant  countries, 
and  only  in  Githolic  countries  does  one  find  properly  organized  effort 
for  the  care  of  those  who  need  help. 

A  "History  of  Nursing,"  recently  puUished  here  in  America,  is 
written  by  Miss  Nutting,  the  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  and  lecturer  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  Miss  Dock,  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Nurses  and  of  the  International  Council  of  Nurses.  These  wmnen 
began  their  history  with  the  idea  that  organized  nursing  was  a  ccxn- 
paratively  modem  institution.  They  have  fotmd,  however,  that  the 
nursing  orders  in  the  Catholic  Church  represent  admirable  organiza- 
tion of  nursing,  and  so  their  first  volume  has  many  tributes  to  these 
nursing  orders.  The  nursing  Sisters  in  Canada  did  magnificent 
work  in  their  hospitals  here  in  America  long  before  modem  ideas 
of  nursing  came  in,  and  there  were  Catholic  institutes  for  every 
phase  of  physical  need.  All  this,  of  course,  is  a  commonplace  to 
educated  Catholics.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  others,  as  it  was 
apparently  to  these  historians  of  nursing. 

The  most  striking  chapter  in  this  "History  of  Nttfsingf'  is  that 
one  in  which  "The  Dark  Period  of  Nursing"  is  treated.  Probably 
most  people  would  expect  that  the  dark  period  of  nursing  in  modem 
history  would  come  some  time  during  the  Middle  Ages,  or  at  least 
in  some  distant  century.  Most  of  us  in  the  modem  time  are  prone 
to  harbor  the  notion,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  progress  in 
things  human  and  to  consider  that  as  we  are  "the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,"  we  are,  of  course,  in  everything 
ever  so  much  farther  advanced  than  the  preceding  generations,  and 
that  each  preceding  generation  was  far  ahead  of  its  predecessors. 
In  spite  of  the  dissillusionments  for  any  such  notion  that  are  ever 
at  hand  in  literature  and  art,  men  still  omtinue  to  dierish  this  as  a 
sort  of  postulate.  In  nursing,  as  in  art,  progress  cannot  be  traced 
frcmi  the  earlier  times  down  to  our  own,  but  there  is  a  sad  break  for 
some  two  centuries.  These  centuries  constitute  the  dark  period  in 
nursing.  They  begin  with  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  end  with  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  authors  of  the  "History  of  Nursing"  declare,  not  on  their 
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own  opinion  alone,  but  as  the  result  of  the  consultation  of  all  the 
authorities  on  this  subject,  that  "it  is  commonly  agreed  that  the 
darkest  known  period  in  the  history  of  nursing  was  that  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  During  this  time  the  condition  of  the  nursing  art,  the  well- 
being  of  the  patient  and  the  status  of  the  nurse,  all  sank  to  an 
indescribable  levd  of  degradation." 

Ten  years  ago  a  German  writer  on  the  history  of  nursing  who 
with  Teutonic  thoroughness  had  looked  into  the  question  very  pro- 
foundly came  to  the  same  conclusion  and  expressed  it  in  words  even 
more  striking  than  those  of  Miss  Nutting  and  Miss  Dock  just 
quoted.  Jacobson  in  his  "Essays  on  the  History  of  Comforts  for 
the  Sick,"  which  appeared  in  the  German  Journal  for  the  Care  of 
the  Ailing,*  says  that  "it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  attention  to  the 
well-being  of  the  sick,  improvements  in  hospitals  and  institutions 
generally  and  to  details  of  nursing  care  had  a  period  of  complete 
and  lasting  stagnation  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  from  the  dose  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Neither  physicians 
nor  (^dals  took  any  interest  in  the  elevation  of  nursing  or  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  hospitals.  During  the  first  two-thirds 
of  the  eighteenth  century,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "nothing  was  done 
to  bring  either  construction  or  nursing  to  a  better  state.  Solely 
among  the  religious  orders  did  nursing  remain  an  interest,  and  some 
remnants  of  the  technique  survive.  The  result  was  that  in  this 
period  the  general  level  of  nursing  fell  far  below  that  of  earlier 
periods.  The  hospitals  of  cities  were  like  prisons,  with  bare,  undeco- 
rated  walls  and  little  dark  rooms,  small  windows  where  no  sun 
could  enter  and  dismal  wards  where  fifty  or  one  hundred  patients 
were  crowded  together,  deprived  of  all  comforts  and  even  of  neces- 
saries. In  the  municipal  and  State  institutions  of  this  period  the 
beautiful  gardens,  roomy  halls  and  springs  of  water  of  the  odd 
cloister  hospital  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  heard  of,  still  less  the 
comforts  of  their  friendly  interiors." 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  find  the  reason  gfiven  by  the  American 
authors  of  the  "History  of  Nursing"  for  this  decadence  in  humani- 
tarian efforts.  They  declare  that  it  was  not  by  chance,  but  that  it 
was  the  result  of  the  subjection  of  women  which  came  into  history 
at  this  time.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  this  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most factors.  It  is  itself,  however,  not  a  primary,  but  a  secondary 
cause.  The  subjection  of  women  was  due  directly  to  the  ideas  that 
came  in  at  the  time  of  the  "Reformation."  As  the  authors  them- 
selves show,  this  was  not  true  in  Catholic  countries,  and  the  conse- 

'"^eltnse  xur  Oeacblchte  des  Krankencomforts."— Deutaebe  Kronken- 
pflege  Zeltunar,  1898. 
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quence  was  that  many  nursing  orders  were  organized  during  these 
centuries  in  Catholic  countries,  some  of  which  exist  yet  and  all  of 
which  did  and  are  doing  excellent  work.  In  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries, however,  women  had  no  opportunities  to  express  themselves. 
As  they  say:  "In  all  of  the  hospital  and  nursing  work  of  the 
Christian  era,  this  was  the  period  of  the  most  complete  and  general 
masculine  supremacy.  At  no  time  before  or  since  have  women  been 
quite  without  voice  in  hospital  management  and  organization;  but 
during  this  degraded  period  they  were  all  but  silenced.  The  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  nursing  staff,  of  their  duties,  their  discipline 
and  conditions  of  living  was  everywhere  taken  definitely  from  the 
hands  of  women  and  lodged  firmly  in  those  of  men.  Even  where  a 
woman  still  apparently  stood  at  the  head  of  a  nursing  body  she 
was  only  a  figurehead,  with  no  power  to  alter  conditions,  no  province 
that  she  could  call  her  own.  The  state  of  degeneration  to  which 
men  reduced  the  art  of  nursing  during  this  time  of  their  unrestricted 
rule,  the  general  contempt  to  which  they  brought  the  nurse,  the 
misery  which  the  patient  thereby  suffered,  bring  a  scathing  indict- 
ment against  the  ofttime  reiterated  assertion  of  man's  superior 
effectiveness  and  teach  in  every  branch  of  administration  a  lesson 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  the  weak  and  suffering  members  of 
society  ought  never  to  be  forgotten — ^not  in  resentment,  but  in  fore- 
sight, it  should  be  remembered.  Neither  sex,  no  one  group,  no  one 
person  can  ever  safely  be  given  supreme  and  undivided  authority. 
Only  when  men  and  women  work  together  as  equals,  dividing 
initiative,  authority  and  responsibility,  can  there  be  any  avoidance 
of  the  serfdom  that  in  one  form  or  another  has  always  existed  where 
arbitration  domination  has  been  present,  and  which  acts  as  a  depress- 
ant, effectually  preventing  the  best  results  in  work." 

It  would  be  at  once  said  by  most  people  that  if  this  last  sentence 
is  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  if  we  are  to  accept  that  only  when  men 
and  women  work  t(^ether  as  equals,  dividing  initiative,  authority 
and  responsibility,  can  there  be  any  real  progress  in  liberty  of  spirit 
and  accomplishment,  then  we  must  not  look  to  Catholic  conditions 
for  such  progress,  since  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  to  separate  the 
sexes  in  the  religious  orders  and  let  them  work  quite  apart  for  what- 
ever is  to  be  accomplished.  People  who  say  tfiis,  however,  either 
do  not  know  or  have  forgotten  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of 
nearly  every  g^eat  movement  for  intellectual  and  humanitarian 
progress  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Beside  a  great  man  in  every  one 
of  those  movements  there  stands  a  woman  whose  name  is  only  less 
highly  honored  than  his,  and  sometimes  her  reputation  is  even 
greater  than  his.  For  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  schools  St  Brigid 
is  only  less  g^eat  than  St.  Patrick  himself,  and  what  she  did  for 
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education  and  civilization  in  Ireland  counts  for  almost  as  mudi. 
Beside  St  Benedict  in  the  foundation  of  the  West  stands  his  sister, 
St.  Scholastica;  beside  St.  Francis  stands  St.  Clare;  beside  St. 
Teresa  in  the  great  intellectual  movement  of  the  counter-formation 
of  Spain,  for  here  a  woman  is  the  greater  of  the  two,  stands  St. 
John  of  the  Cross;  in  the  most  important  nursing  movement  in 
modem  times  beside  St  Vincent  de  Paul  stands  Mme.  Le  Gras,  the 
co-founders  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  beside  St  Francis  de  Sales, 
as  is  noted  in  the  "History  of  Nursing,"  stands  St  Jane  Frances  de 
Chantal. 

Nowhere  in  history  is  the  coordination  of  masculine  and  feminine 
effort  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  works  for  mankind  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  annals  of  nursing  and  nursing  orders  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  individualism, 
which  is  such  a  prominent  note  of  the  Reformation  period,  at  first 
manifests  itself  only  in  the  men,  and  woman  fails  to  occupy  for 
several  centuries  as  high  a  place  as  she  did  in  the  Christianity  of  the 
period  before  the  Reformation.  The  real  cause  of  the  decadence 
in  nursing  and  of  the  degeneration  of  hospitals  and  hospital  appoint- 
ments is  to  be  found  in  quite  another  phase  of  history.  What  the 
reformers  did  principally  was  to  destroy  the  religious  orders  and 
confiscate  the  money  that  had  been  left  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  ailing  by  preceding  generations.  This  has  been  stated  very 
strikingly  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessupp,  who  has  made  a  very 
faithful  study  of  parish  life  in  England  before  the  Reformation. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Jessupp,  who  is  the  rector  of  Seaming,  in  England, 
and  who  is  an  honorary  fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  an  honorary  canon  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Norwich,  still  remains  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  therefore  his  opinion  should  have  all  the  weight  of  a 
man  who  has  been  forced  by  the  evidence  of  facts  gathered  by  him- 
self to  see  the  amount  of  harm  that  was  accomplished  by  the 
Reformation,  so-called,  in  England.  He  does  not  call  it  the  Refor- 
mation, but  calls  it  The  Great  Pillage.  His  series  of  essays  are 
grouped  together  under  the  name  "Before  the  Great  Pillage."* 
Indignation  has  made  him  write  very  bitterly  about  the  supreme 
injustice  that  was  done  to  the  poor  of  England  and  the  immense 
amount  of  suffering  that  occurred  as  a  consequence.    He  says : 

"Let  me,  however,  at  this  point  explain  what  I  do  not  mean  when 
I  talk  about  the  Great  Pillage.  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  in 
these  papers  when  I  talk  about  the  suppression  of  monasteries;  I 
do  not  touch  upon  that ;  I  am  very  little  concemed  with  that  When 
I  talk  about  the  Great  Pillage,  I  mean  that  horrible  and  outrageous 

*  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1901. 
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looting  of  our  churches  other  than  conventual,  and  the  robbing  of 
the  people  of  this  country  of  property  and  movables,  which  property 
had  actually  been  inherited  by  them  as  members  of  those  organized 
religious  communities  known  as  parishes.  It  is  necessary  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  in  the  general  scramble  of  the  Terror  under  Henry 
VIII.,  and  of  the  Anarchy  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI.,  there  was 
only  one  class  that  was  permitted  to  retain  any  large  portion  of  its 
endowments.  The  monasteries  were  plundered,  even  to  their  very 
pots  and  pans.  The  almshouses,  in  whidi  old  men  and  women  were 
fed  and  clothed,  were  robbed  to  the  last  pound,  the  poor  almsfolk 
being  turned  out  in  the  cold  at  an  hour's  warning  to  beg  their  bread. 
The  splendid  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  needy,  sometimes  magnifi- 
cently provided  with  nurses  and  chaplains,  whose  very  raison  d'etre 
was  that  they  were  to  look  after  and  care  for  those  who  were  past 
caring  for  themselves,  these  were  stripped  of  all  their  belongings, 
the  inmates  sent  out  to  hobble  into  some  convenient  dry  ditch  to  lie 
down  and  die  in,  or  to  crawl  into  some  bam  or  hovel,  there  to  be 
tended,  not  without  fear  of  consequences,  by  smne  kindly  man  or 
woman  who  could  not  bear  to  see  a  suffering  fellow-creature  drop 
down  and  die  at  their  own  doorposts." 
He  proceeds : 

"We  talk  with  a  great  deal  of  indignation  of  the  Tweed  ring. 
The  day  will  come  when  some  one  will  write  the  story  of  the  two 
other  rings ;  the  ring  of  the  miscreants  who  robbed  the  monasteries 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first,  but  the  ring  of  the  robbers 
who  robbed  the  poor  and  helpless  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was 
ten  times  worse  than  the  first." 

All  of  these  expressions,  which  have  been  accumulating  for  many 
years  now,  culminate  in  what  Dr.  Gairdner  has  to  say  in  many  of 
his  books  and  which  reached  the  very  acme  of  expression  in  his  last 
volume  on  LoUardy.  In  this  Dr.  Gairdner  rubs  out  nearly  every 
reason  that  is  usually  advanced  in  justification  of  the  so<alled 
Reformation  in  England.  All  fair-minded  Englishmen  have  in 
recent  years  recognized  that  the  movement  that  led  to  the  break 
from  Rome  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
not  essentially  religious,  but  was  really  political,  and  the  best  excuse 
for  it  was  that  it  was  a  national  declaration  of  independence  of  Rome 
and  Italian  ecclesiastidsm.  The  late  Bishop  Crdg^ton,  so  fair- 
minded  in  many  ways  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Church  and, 
above  all,  of  the  Popes  before  the  Reformation  so-called,  clung  to 
this  as  the  last  spar  from  the  shipwreck  of  the  bark  of  religious 
reformation  whidi  the  separators  from  Rome  are  supposed  to  have 
laundied.  For  him  the  English  Reformation,  then,  was  a  great 
national  revolution.   He  was  ready  to  confess  that  there  was  many 
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unfortunate  circumstances  connected  with  this  revolution,  but  still 
the  spirit  of  national  independence  with  which  it  was  undertaken 
justified  it.  It  is  this  position  which  has  since  been  occupied  by 
many  thinking  Englishmen  that  is  now  utterly  destroyed  by  Dr. 
Gairdner  in  his  last  book.   He  says  : 

"One  whcMn  we  might  well  take  as  a  guide  considers  the  Reforma- 
tion as  'a  great  national  revolution  which  found  expression  in  the 
resolute  assertion  on  the  part  of  England  of  its  national  independ- 
ence.'* These  are  the  words  of  the  late  Bishop  Creighton,  who 
further  tells  us  in  the  same  page  that  'there  never  was  a  time  in 
England  when  the  Papal  authority  was  not  resented,  and  really  the 
final  act  of  repudiation  of  that  authority  followed  quite  naturally  as 
the  result  of  a  long  series  of  similar  acts  which  had  taken  place  from 
the  earliest  times.'  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  so  able,  conscientious 
and  learned  an  historian,  and  my  difficulty  in  contradicting  him  is 
increased  by  the  consciousness  that  in  these  passages  he  expresses 
not  his  own  opinion  merely,  but  one  to  which  Protestant  writers 
have  been  generally  predisposed.  But  can  any  such  statements  be 
justified?  Was  there  anything  like  a  general  dislike  of  the  Roman 
jurisdiction  in  Qiurdi  matters  before  Roman  jurisdiction  was  abol- 
ished by  Parliament  to  please  Henry  VHI.  ?  Or  did  the  nation  before 
that  day  believe  that  it  would  be  more  independent  if  the  Pope's 
jurisdiction  were  replaced  by  that  of  the  King?  I  fail,  I  must  say, 
to  see  any  evidence  of  such  a  feeling  in  the  copious  correspondence 
of  the  twenty  years  preceding;  I  fail  to  find  it  even  in  the  prosecu- 
tions of  heretics  and  the  articles  charged  against  them — from  which, 
though  a  certain  number  may  contain  denunciations  of  the  Pope  as 
Antichrist,  it  would  be  difficult  to  infer  anything  like  a  general  desire 
for  the  abolition  of  his  authority  in  England.   .   .  . 

"That  Rome  exercised  her  spiritual  power  by  the  willing  obedience 
of  Englishmen  in  general,  and  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  really 
wholesome  power,  even  for  the  control  it  exercised  over  secular 
tyranny,  is  a  fact  which  it  requires  no  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
early  English  literature  to  bring  home  to  us.  ...  //  was  only 
after  an  able  and  despotic  King  had  proved  himself  stronger  than  the 
spiritual  power  of  Rome  that  the  people  of  England  were  divorced 
from  their  Roman  allegiance;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
they  were  divorced  from  it  <rf  first  against  their  will." 

In  spite  of  this  startling  conclusion,  as  it  must  surely  be  for  Pro- 
testants generally.  Dr.  Gairdner  himself  remains  outside  the  Church, 
so  that  his  evidence  must  be  allowed  all  the  weight  that  the  admis- 
sions of  an  opponent  convinced  against  his  wish  ever  carry. 

According  to  these  Protestant  writers,  each  of  them  a  specialist 

« 'THlatmrlcal  Lectures  and  AddreasM,"  p.  ISO. 
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and  recognized  authority  in  his  own  line  of  investigation,  far  from 
the  Reformation  having  worked  the  manifold  good  that  has  been  so 
often  proclaimed,  or  having  been  the  manifestation  of  popular  dis- 
satisfaction with  Rome  it  is  declared,  it  seriously  hurt  the  best 
human  effort  so  far  as  their  special  departments  are  concerned,  and 
it  was  a  backward,  not  a  forward  movement  in  every  way.  Each  of 
them,  I  suppose,  since  they  remain  outside  the  Churdi,  would  hold 
that  while  the  Reformation  was  distinctly  a  failure  so  far  as  their 
own  investigations  went,  in  other  departments  it  must  have  been 
a  great  factor  for  good,  because  so  many  people  still  insist  on  think- 
ing of  it  as  a  g^eat  source  of  benefit  to  humanity.  It  used  to  be 
said  of  Herbert  Spencer  that  scientists  all  thought  him  a  great 
thinker  in  all  departments  of  science  except  their  own.  A  com- 
posite picture  of  him,  made  from  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  scientific  specialists  because  of  his  wanderings  into  their 
departments,  would  be  very  far  from  favorable  to  him,  however. 

It  would  seem  to  be  time  for  us  to  secure  a  composite  picture  of 
the  Reformation,  made  not  by  historians  who  try  to  look  at  the 
whole  subject,  which  is  too  large  for  any  one  man  as  yet,  but 
derived  from  the  carefully  elaborated  opinions  formed  by  special 
students.  Some  of  the  material  at  least  for  such  a  composite  picture,. 
I  think,  may  be  obtained  from  these  pages  from  my  note  book, 
though  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  add  to  these  quotations  others  almost  as  striking  couched  in 
similar  terms  without  going  farther  afield  than  the  Protestant  writers 
of  history  of  the  last  ten  years. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHRISTIANITY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
S  THE  twentieth  century  to  witness  before  its  dose  the  passing 


away  of  the  religion  of  Christ?   Prophetic  whisperings  would 


have  it  so.  More  than  a  year  ago  there  appeared  an  article 
in  one  of  our  well-known  reviews,*  in  which  a  venerable  and  noted 
scholar  confessed  his  fears  for  the  well-being  of  religion  in  the  near 
future,  and  even  for  the  existence  of  Christianity  itself.  Convinced 
that  modem  science  is  a  sure  enemy  to  anything  supernatural,  and 
realizing  the  rapid  advance  of  all  departments  of  science,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  end  of  Christianity  cannot  be  very  far  ofiF.  And  he 

1  "The  Religious  Situation."  bjr  Ooldwln  Smith,  North  Ameriean  Revietc  for 
April,  1908. 
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gives  practical  demonstration  of  the  validity  of  his  argument  in  the 
increasing  skeptical  tendency  of  the  Qiristian  mind  on  all  religious 
topics,  and  the  increasing  number  of  those  whom  this  skepticism 
has  led  to  throw  oflE  all  semblance  of  religious  belief.  Fortified  with 
these  considerations  he  boldly  intimates  (though  always  in  a  tone  of 
submissive  inquiry)  that  the  next  generation  will  see  this  change, 
and  that  the  Christianity  of  to-day  will  then  be  in  its  grave. 

A  year  has  now  passed.  Has  it  shown  any  further  indications 
of  the  fulfilhnent  of  the  prophesied  change?  The  facts  that  present 
themselves  tend  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  prophetic  con- 
clusions of  the  writer  have,  like  many  other  statements,  something 
of  truth  in  them,  but  something  of  error  as  well.  No  one  would 
deny  that  the  present  age  is  abounding  in  skeptical  theorism,  and 
that  the  road  to  irreligion  is  wide  and  well  traversed.  But  to  con- 
dude  from  this  that  Christianity  in  its  entirety  is  to  fall  in  ruins 
manifests  an  inaccuracy  of  observation  or  a  defect  in  logical  conclu- 
sion. This  our  view  is  founded  on  facts  and  not  on  tlieorized 
hypotheses.  Facts  and  figures,  indeed,  seem  to  confirm  the  general 
statement  of  the  writer,  but  facts  and  figures  also  prove  that  there  is 
a  remarkable  exception  to  his  general  conclusions,  and  one  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  For  there  is  among  the  Christian  sects  one 
which  bears  not  the  marks  that  betoken  the  prophesied  dissolution 
and  decay. 

Outside  the  Catholic  Church  it  is  true  the  Christian  mind  is  in 
an  unsettled  state  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  and  the  result  that  has 
been  predicted  with  fear  is  rapidly  taking  place.  But  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  bound  together  with  saving  bonds  that  show  no  sig^  of 
loosening  their  hold.  Demonstration  of  former  of  these  state- 
ments is  hardly  necessary  after  the  convindng  article  of  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  while  the  cries  of  the  very  leaders  of  Protestantism  are 
heard  on  all  sides  foreboding  the  passing  of  their  sects.  This  move- 
ment away  from  God  is  not  a  movement  of  yesterday.  Its  roots  are 
laid  even  deeper  than  the  words  of  Goldwin  Smith  seem  to  indicate. 
It  is  the  natural  product  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  We 
of  America,  who  are  further  away  from  the  source  and  influence  of 
these  prindples,  are  proportionately  more  cautious  in  adopting  their 
logical  condusions.  Yet  we  are  following  slowly  in  the  path  traced 
out  by  European  countries. 

Protestant  Germany,  the  original  disseminator  of  these  principles, 
has  long  since  become  the  hotbed  of  atheism,  materialism  and  infi- 
delity. Even  in  the  days  of  Newman  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  writer 
could  say  that  "the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  are  in  reality  extinct  The  sense  of  religion,  its 
influence  on  the  habits,  observances  and  life  of  the  people,  is  alive 
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only  in  the  Roman  Catholic  population."*  And  half  a  century  later 
a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  could  assert  that  "the  land  which 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation  has  beonne  the  grave  of  the 
Reformed  Faith.  Denial  of  every  tenet  of  the  Protestant  faith 
among  the  thinking  classes  and  indifference  in  the  masses  are  the 
positive  and  negative  agencies  beneath  which  the  Church  of  Luther 
and  Melanchton  has  succumbed.  In  contiguous  parishes  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  populations  one  invariable  distinction  has  long  been 
potent  to  all  eyes — the  path  to  the  Catholic  Church  is  trodden  bare ; 
that  to  the  Protestant  Church  is  rank  with  grasses  and  weeds  to  the 
very  door."* 

The  influence  of  this  movement  is  now  being  felt  in  America.  By 
nature  we  are  a  God-fearing  people.  We  print  on  our  coins  that 
we  "trust  in  God,"  and  in  the  beginning  at  least  this  was  the  expres- 
sion of  our  heart's  inmost  thought  But  now  belief  in  God  is  fast 
fading  out  of  the  hearts  of  many,  and  they  are  drifting  away  from 
the  Christian  fold.  Had  we  no  other  example  before  our  eyes,  we 
would  point  to  Goldwin  Smith  himself.  Forty  years  ago,  according 
to  his  own  words  delivered  as  an  Oxford  lecturer,  he  firmly  believed 
in  the  God  of  Christians ;  now  he  confesses  he  can  no  longer  cling  to 
any  such  superstitious  relics  of  the  past.  Nay,  he  is  very  active, 
considering  his  years,  in  making  his  changed  views  known  to  the 
world  at  large.  He  even  tries  to  convince  us  that  all  men  are  follow- 
ing in  his  tracks,  and  that  all  religious  dogma  and  supernatural 
creed  are  fast  becoming  myths  of  a  former  age.  "Apparently,"  he 
says,  "it  (religious  belief)  is  now  departing.  In  some  places  it 
appears  to  have  fled.  Skepticism  with  social  unrest  comes  in  its 
room."* 

This  much  is  certain,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  article,  that  in 
Goldwin  Smith's  mind  at  least  there  is  very  little  room  for  religious 
belief.  He  is  a  religious  skeptic,  and  a  professed  rel^ous  skeptic 
in  the  bitterest  sense  of  the  term.  Protestantism,  the  religion  of  his 
forefathers,  no  longer  appeals  to  his  reasoning  mind.  And  he  is 
not  altogether  illogical  in  his  position.  For  he  realizes  the  folly  of 
trusting  himself  in  the  journey  of  life  to  a  vessel  whose  hulk  is 
already  filled  with  holes,  through  which  the  angry  waves  are  rushing, 
whose  only  propelling  power  is  the  breeze  the  sailors  raise  by  puffing 
out  their  cheeks.  But  neither  is  he  perfectly  logical,  or  he  would 
clamber  up  the  side  of  the  steady  and  safe  vessel  near  at  hand,  whidi 
is  bound  for  the  haven  and  will  infallibly  arrive  there.  But  no!  he 
rather  chooses  to  give  up  all  hope  of  accomplishing  the  journey. 

i  Lalner.  "Note*  on  the  German  Catholic  Church,"  p.  145. 
I  Eitnburgh  Review,  October,  1880. 
«  North  Ameilean  Sevlew,  April.  1908. 
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He  even  tries  to  convince  himself  that  there  is  no  journey  to  be 
made,  and  is  content  to  remain  behind  on  the  barren  shore.  For 
this  he  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  condemned.  The  best  good  we 
can  do  for  men  like  this  is  to  recommend  them  to  the  tender  mercy 
and  the  long  suffering  patience  of  their  God. 

Fortunately  for  the  world  and  for  our  stand  in  the  present  discus- 
sion, this  is  not  the  only  outcome  of  that  skepticism  in  which  all 
thinking  Protestants  are  wandering.  Even  among  the  Greeks  there 
were  two  classes  of  skeptics.  The  one  with  Arcesilaus  at  the  head 
not  only  confessed  that  they  had  not  found  the  truth,  but  claimed  it 
Gould  not  possibly  be  attained;  the  other,  under  Pyrrho,  acknowl- 
edged, indeed,  that  they  had  not  as  yet  come  upon  tlie  truth,  but  they 
did  not  claim  it  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  man.  In  fact,  their  one 
object  in  life  was  to  seek  out  this  truth.  It  is  the  same  among  the 
religious  skeptics  of  to-day,  and  there  are  many  among  them  who 
are  now  hot  on  the  trail  of  truth. 

These  are  men  whose  minds  are  more  sensitive  to  fact  and  doc- 
trine, who  may  indeed  be  prejudiced,  but  who  will  recognize  truth 
when  met  with  face  to  face ;  who  will  not  follow  blindly  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  ancestors  without  first  being  sure  that  their  ancestors' 
footsteps  lead  aright  And  yet  many  of  these  are  still  lost  in  skeptic 
doubt.  Before  the  world  they  appear  as  devoted  dogmatists,  men 
who  hold  a  definite  system  of  religion  and  confide  in  it  with  all  their 
heart,  but  secretly  they  admit  that  a  detailed  presentation  of  their 
beliefs  is  something  beyond  their  power  to  give;  that  dogjaa.  is 
unstable  and  liable  to  diange  with  the  day,  and  thus  within  their 
hearts  they  are  true  religious  skeptics.  Newman's  words  of  himself 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  state  of  mind:  "How  was  I  any 
more  to  have  confidence  in  myself  ?  How  was  I  to  have  confidence 
in  my  present  confidence?  How  was  I  to  be  sure  that  I  would 
always  think  as  I  thought  now?  Nay,  how  could  I  with  satisfac- 
tion to  myself  analyze  my  own  mind  and  say  what  I  held  and  what 
I  did  not,  or  say  with  what  limitations,  shades  of  difference  or 
degrees  of  belief  I  held  that  body  of  opinions  which  I  openly  pro- 
fessed and  taught?"* 

Our  most  illustrious  example  of  this  dass  of  skeptics  is  Cardinal 
Newman  himself,  who  so  minutely  details  in  his  "Apologia"  the 
changings  of  his  conscience  during  the  years  before  his  conversion. 
But  for  us  Americans,  a  lengthened  Apologia  from  the  leader  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  would  produce  far  less  effect  than  a  few  simple 
words  of  explanation  from  the  thirty  or  more  Protestant  ministers 
who  have  joined  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  especially  itoai  the  seven  noted  converts  to 
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Catholicity  in  Philadelphia.  Let  us  hope  that  we  will  hear  in  time 
from  their  own  mouths  whether  or  not  our  general  proposition  held 
true  in  their  individual  cases — ^that  all  along  their  minds  were  yearn- 
ing for  s<Mnething  they  could  not  find,  and  that  they  can  say  with 
Newman,  "I  must  have  had  something  of  an  habitual  notion, 
though  it  was  latent  and  had  never  led  me  to  distrust  my  own  con- 
victions, that  my  mind  had  not  found  its  ultimate  rest,  and  that  in 
some  sense  or  other  I  was  on  a  journey."* 

But  while  we  wait  we  need  not  be  idle.  Theirs  was  a  brave  and 
daring  act  It  was  the  most  important  religious  event  of  its  kind 
for  many  years,  and  its  consequences  are  left  only  for  the  future  to 
tell.  It  has  been  called  the  "New  Oxford  Movement,"  and  not  with- 
out reason.  But  to  our  minds  it  should  not  be  called  the  New 
Oxford  Movement,  but  rather  the  regular  continuation  of  the  Old, 
and  it  is  in  this  light  rather  than  any  other  that  we  would  view  this 
unusual  manifestation  of  the  deep-rootedness  of  religious  belief  ia 
the  hearts  of  men.  To  call  it  a  new  movement  would  to  our  minds 
imply  that  there  had  been  a  lapse  in  the  old;  to  say  that  Dr.  Mc- 
Garvey  and  his  friends  had  started  a  new  exodus  from  Protestantism 
to  Catholicism  would  mean  that  the  old  exodus  had  come  to  an  end. 
And  this,  we  maintain,  is  far  from  the  truth ;  nay,  so  far  from  the 
truth  that  during  the  year  1907,  before  Dr.  McGarvey  had  been 
convinced,  the  conversions  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity,  within 
the  boundaries  of  our  own  United  States,  numbered  25,000  souls. 

If  this  late  movement  were  an  entirely  new  movement  toward  the 
Churdi,  having  its  inception  in  the  bold  move  of  those  Anglican 
ministers  of  Philadelphia,  we  would  have  to  reconsider  some  of  the 
statements  we  have  made  about  the  logical  accuracy  of  Goldwin 
Smith's  conclusions.  We  might  even  have  to  retract  our  words. 
For  Goldwin  Smith  writing  in  March  could  not  prophesy  what 
would  happen  in  May.  He  could  not  foresee  the  remarkably  strong^ 
statistical  disapprobation  of  his  views  about  the  general  lapse  of 
Christianity  into  materialism  and  atheism.  Nor  could  he  be  blamed 
for  not  conjecturing  a  movement  which  threw  into  consternation  the 
very  friends  and  fellow-worshipers  of  these  "Companions  of  the 
Holy  Saviour." 

So  if  Goldwin  Smith  or  any  of  his  friends  would  show  that  they,, 
or  any  other  person  of  ordinary  or  extraordinary  introspective  capa- 
bilities, looking  out  upon  the  religious  situation  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  with  the  month  of  March,  1908,  could  affirm 
with  perfect  sincerity  and  logical  consistency  that  all  Christian  reli- 
gions were  showing  signs  of  coming  dissolution ;  that  all  men  were 
beginning  to  understand  that  our  trust  in  the  supernatural  was 
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beccmiing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  the  tide  of  religious  belief 
was  towards  him  and  his  skeptic  disbelief  without  any  notable  excep- 
tion, without  one  Rock  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  and 
breasting  the  tides  and  tempests  with  an  easy  strength,  then  we  will 
gladly  make  haste  to  recall  our  words  and  confess  that  we  charged 
a  fellow-man  with  logical  inaccuracy  when  we  should  have  ap- 
plauded him  for  his  far-sighted  introspective  ability. 

However,  though  we  cannot  blame  the  venerable  historian  for 
not  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  can  and  do  blame  him  for 
presuming  to  usurp  it  In  no  ambiguous  terms,  but  explicitly  and 
authoritatively,  he  states  that  though  everything  else  which  he  has 
predicted  may  be  a  long  time  in  fulfillment,  the  "one  great  change  in 
the  ecclesiastical  world  which  appears  to  be  at  hand"  is  the  fall  of 
the  Papacy  and  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  states  as  a  very  probable  truth  that  there  is  in  general  no  Chris- 
tian religion  showing  any  signs  but  those  of  dissolution  and  decay ; 
but  he  makes  particular  effort  to  declare  that  the  Catholic  Church 
in  particular  is  fast  following  its  Protestant  companions,  and  is  even 
leading  the  retreat  from  belief  in  the  supernatural.  It  is  the  bold- 
ness and  manifest  falsity  of  this  assertion  that  has  drawn  from  us 
the  present  remonstrance. 

When  our  esteemed  essayist  refers  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the 
Catholic  religion  as  the  "poor,  qtiaking  Pope,"  and  instances  the 
"Encyclical  on  Modernism"  as  ample  proof  of  the  weakening  posi- 
tion of  Pius  X.,  even  over  his  own  Catholic  subjects,  he  merely 
bespeaks  the  utter  incapability  of  his  skeptically  nurtured  mind  to 
grasp  the  least  vestige  of  the  supernatural  structure  of  the  Church. 
He  does  not  seem  aware  that  this  very  manifestation  of  vigilant 
authority,  this  insistent  investigation  into  the  views  and  philosophical 
tendencies  of  his  subjects,  and  his  most  practical  remedies  prescribed 
and  enforced  for  their  regulation  or  extirpation,  is  a  sign  not  of 
weakness,  but  of  strength;  not  of  decaying  age,  but  of  flourishing 
youth.  However,  we  can  perhaps  pardon  these  views  in  Goldwin 
Smith  and  attribute  them  to  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  of  his  early 
days. 

But  we  cannot  always  thus  find  an  excuse  for  his  illogical  conclu- 
sions. Prejudice  may  distort  truths.  But  prejudice,  no  matter 
how  deep  it  be,  if  supplemented  by  true  reasoning,  will  never  contra- 
dict itself.  If  it  admits  a  truth,  it  will  admit  the  conclusions  conse- 
quent upon  that  truth.  Yet  this  Goldwin  Smith  refuses  to  do,  as 
we  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

Yet  it  must  be  understood  before  we  proceed  any  farther  that  we 
are  not  attempting  to  refute  the  innumerable  objections  against  any- 
thing and  everything  bordering  on  religion  that  Goldwin  Smith  has 
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massed  together  in  this  article  of  his.  That  would  require  volumes. 
For,  true  to  his  skeptical  attitude,  he  calls  into  question  every  reli- 
gfious  truth  and  brings  up  the  old  objections  against  each  one.  We 
shall  prescind  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  these  objections.  We  shall 
look  at  them  rather  from  a  logical  point  *i  view,  inquiring  into  their 
coherency  with  one  another  and  with  the  professed  attitude  of  their 
author. 

Goldwin  Smith  is  skeptical  about  anything  that  approaches  the 
supernatural.  He  is  not  a  downright  atheist,  for  he  is  not  sure  his 
misgivings  are  well  founded ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  hope  that  they  are 
not.  But  he  is  on  the  road  to  a  complete  denial  of  God.  "Reason," 
he  says  with  Bishop  Butler,  "is  the  only  faculty  we  have  to  judge 
concerning  anything,  even  revelation  itself."  And  this  reason 
teaches  him  that  all  revelation  is  null  and  void.  It  teaches  him  that 
the  Old  Testament  has  fallen  before  the  onslaughts  of  modern 
science;  that  the  New  Testament  is  a  heap  of  contradictory  reports 
about  a  fictitious  event  Hence,  away  with  all  superstitious  belief! 
Away  with  religion  as  it  exists  to-day!  Away  with  Qirist,  the 
so-called  Son  of  God!  For  we  can  know  nothing  certain  of  all 
these  things. 

Yet  religion  is  not  altogether  useless.  For  with  the  incoming  of 
religious  skepticism,  as  he  himself  declares,  there  will  come  "social 
unrest" — ^the  social  fabric  may  be  shaken  to  its  very  foundations. 
So,  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficial  effects  upon  mankind,  though  at 
the  expense  of  logical  consistency,  we  will  not  cast  out  religion 
altogether.  We  will,  however,  change  its  present  aspect  After 
the  fall  of  the  Papacy  we  will  look  forward  to  "a  reunion  of  Christen- 
dom on  the  broad  moral  basis  of  the  Christian  Ideal !" 

Goldwin  Smith  realizes  and  acknowledges  that  religious  belief  is 
necessary  for  the  order  and  happiness  of  mankind,  yet  he  is  willing 
to  confess  that  this  belief  is  a  belief  in  a  mythical  unreality.  He 
points  out  the  influence  of  the  supernatural  on  the  heart  of  man,  yet 
his  reason  does  not  force  him  to  admit  the  existence  of  that  super- 
natural. He  is  looking  forward  to  a  religion  without  religious 
belief;  to  a  Christianity  without  Christ;  to  a  devoted  submission  to 
the  laws  of  God  without  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God. 

Filled  with  this  thought  of  a  new  religion,  he  sees  signs  of  the 
decaying  of  the  old  at  every  turn.  In  the  private  misgivings  of 
clergy  and  laity  and  their  struggles  to  reconcile  orthodoxy  with  free 
thought;  in  the  fact  that  heresy  is  no  longer  considered  a  crime 
before  the  law ;  in  the  increased  prominence  to  musical  attraction  at 
religious  service;  in  the  secular  tendencies  of  the  Sunday  sermcm; 
in  the  wonderful  strides  of  physical  science;  in  every  department  of 
social  and  religious  life  he  sees  signs  of  coming  dissolution. 
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But  for  once  he  has  been  too  hasty  in  his  conclusions.  He  does 
not  seem  aware  that  there  is  one  religion  which  does  not  fit  under 
his  general  definition.  Yet  there  is  one  religious  body  which  is  not 
only  not  disturbed  by  his  arguments,  but  which  these  very  argu- 
ments serve  only  to  support.  There  is  one  Church  whose  clergy  do 
not  bend  before  the  oncoming  of  free  thought,  where  orthodoi^ 
still  holds  sway,  where  musical  art  is  displayed  not  to  please  the 
critic's  ear,  but  to  raise  the  worshiping  heart,  where  sermons  deal 
not  with  topics  of  worldly  interests,  but  are  wholly  absorbed  with 
thoughts  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  And  that  Church  is  the 
Church  of  Rc«ne.  And  there  is  one  faith  to  which  every  nation's 
history  bears  witness,  and  which  physical  discoveries  and  inventions 
have  only  tended  to  confirm,  and  that  faith  is  the  faith  in  a  super- 
natural Creator.  Every  new  discovery  and  every  new  physical  law 
serves  only  to  bring  out  the  more  clearly  the  marvelous  order  of  the 
universe  and  the  wonderful  hidden  power  of  Him  who  made  it 

But  prejudice  and  bad  logic  will  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  explain 
away  some  of  Goldwin  Smith's  statements.  There  must  be  some- 
thing else.  We  do  not  wish  to  call  it  downright  insincerity  or  wilful 
blindness,  but  we  know  no  other  name  for  it. 

For  now  he  enters  upon  his  own  long-studied  fields  of  history  and 
comments  on  the  records  of  past  ages.  There,  too,  he  sees  signs  of 
the  coming  dissolution!  Ccxnparing  the  past  with  the  situation  of 
to-day,  he  deduces  conclusions  such  as  these :  That  a  Church  which, 
while  yet  only  a  few  handfuls  of  men,  could  break  down  the  world- 
wide empire  of  the  Caesars  and  place  itself  triumphant  upon  their 
throne;  a  Church  which  for  century  after  century  withstood  the 
incessant  encroachments  of  political  and  private,  foreign  and  home- 
bred foes,  not  only  with  success,  but  with  a  success  that  brought 
them  all  in  humble  submission  before  its  feet;  that  a  Church  which 
could  override  a  rebellion  of  such  magnitude  and  persevering  activity 
as  had  never  before  been  read  of  in  the  annals  of  man ;  that  a  Churcli 
like  this,  with  a  history  like  this,  need  fear  the  intimations  of  a  few 
scattered  prophets  of  evil  such  as  himself.  We  cannot  excuse  this 
blunder  of  his.  We  cannot  blame  it  on  blindness  alone.  We  feel 
forced  to  attribute  it  to  wilful  malevolence.  That  an  historian  and 
professor  like  Goldwin  Smith  should  declare  that  the  existence  of  a 
religion  which  embraces  all  nations  and  has  within  its  fold  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  of  men,  one-half  of  all  Christianity,  is  endangered  because 
a  Godless  government  of  a  once  Catholic  country  has  appropriated 
its  property  and  persecuted  its  clergy,  is  a  statement  that  can  be 
accounted  for  only  because  the  writer  wilfully  closes  his  eyes  to  the 
truth.  And  yet  this  is  the  only  argument  deserving  of  attention 
which  he  brings  forward  to  substantiate  his  claim. 
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We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  a  well-known  passage 
and  cnmparing  the  judgment  of  a  bitterly  Protestant  historian  with 
the  assertion  of  Goldwin  Smith:  "She  (the  Catholic  Church)  saw 
the  commencement  of  all  governments  and  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  that  now  exist  in  the  world,  and  we  feel  no  assurance 
that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  all.  She  was  g^eat 
and  respected  before  the  Saxon  set  foot  on  Britain;  before  the  Frank 
had  passed  the  Rhine;  when  Grecian  eloquence  still  flourished  at 
Antioch;  when  idols  were  still  worshiped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
And  she  may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor  when  some  traveler 
from  New  Zealand  shall  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude  take  his  stand 
on  a  broken  arch  of  London  bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul's."^ 

Macaulay  in  no  friendly  spirit  studied  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  the  varied  conflicts  she  has  sustained,  and  this  is  his  judgment 
concerning  her  future:  "Four  times  since  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  established  in  Western  Christendom  has  the 
human  intellect  risen  up  against  her.  Twice  she  remained  com- 
pletely victorious.  Twice  she  came  forth  from  the  conflict  bearing 
the  marks  of  cruel  wounds,  but  with  the  principle  of  life  still  strong 
within  her.  When  we  reflect  on  the  tremendous  assaults  which  she 
has  survived,  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  she  is  to 
perish."' 

It  is  to  be  pitied  that  Goldwin  Smith  did  not  wait  till  the  next 
issue  of  the  Review  to  publish  his  article,  for  then  perhaps  he  would 
have  had  more  reason  to  modify  his  assertions.  He  would  in  the 
meantime  have  beheld  50,000  men  marching  through  the  metropolis 
of  this  country  with  the  determined  purpose  of  showing  their  loyalty 
to  that  "poor,  quaking  Pope,"  for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  so  much 
compassion.  He  would  have  heard  an  eminent  member  of  our  coun- 
try's Congress  speaking  before  countless  thousands  in  the  largest 
assembly  hall  of  that  metropolis  and  openly  professing  his  love  and 
reverence  for  that  Church.  He  would  have  read  letters  from  Major, 
Governor  and  President,  praising  that  Church  and  wishing  its  well- 
being  in  the  future.  He  would,  in  short,  have  witnessed  one  of  the 
gfreatest  religious  demonstrations  ever  held  in  the  country.  Would 
he  then  dare  to  say  that  that  Church  was  falling  in  ruins? 

Nor  is  this  sort  of  religious  demonstration  confined  to  one  comer 
of  our  land.  New  York  is  by  no  means  unique  in  its  demonstration. 
Fifty  thousand  line  the  streets  of  Baltimore  to  welcc«ne  home  a 
revered  Prince  of  that  same  Church ;  50,000  assemble  in  St.  Louis 
to  lay  a  corner-stone  for  a  Cathedral  of  that  same  Church;  50,000 

T  Ranke's  "HUtory  of  the  Papacy" — Macaulay. 
^1  JWd. 
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fill  the  halls  of  England's  metropolis  to  do  honor  to  the  solemn 
mysteries  of  that  Church,  and  50,000  march  through  New  England's 
metropolis  t*  show  their  reverence  for  the  Name  of  the  Founder  of 
that  Church.  And  all  this  in  utter  disregard  of  Goldwin  Smith's 
careful  calculations. 

And  yet  Goldwin  Smith  was  not  altogether  wrong.  All  that  he 
said  of  the  skeptical  and  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  of 
the  struggles  of  men  to  reconcile  their  consciences  with  their  beliefs, 
is  undoubtedly  true  of  Christian  religious  sects  outside  the  Catholic 
Church.  And  this  explains  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year 
so  many  thousands  of  their  number  have  sought  shelter  within 
its  fold.  This  makes  it  quite  evident  why  so  many  leaders 
of  Protestant  sects  are  leaving  their  posts  because  they  feel 
they  were  deceiving  their  flock.  And  it  is  this  contrast  between  the 
skeptical  unsettled  attitude  of  the  Protestant  mind  and  the  stead- 
fast and  unbending  position  of  the  Church  of  Rome  which  prompts 
us  to  assert  that  the  "Christianity  of  the  future"  is  to  be  identical 
with  the  Christianity  of  the  far-off  past,  and  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  names  "Christian"  and  "Catholic"  will  be  used  indis- 
criminately, as  they  were  centuries  ago  before  the  rebellion  of 
Luther. 


MS.  of  Bishop  John  Oeddea,  1777. 

MS.  of  Rev.  James  Glennle,  of  Chapeltown,  Olenllvat,  1841-1873. 
Memoir  of  Bishop  Hay  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Stothert  (Gordon's  "Sootlchronkson," 
Appendix),  1860. 

^^p^  HE  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  severe 


trial  for  the  Catholics  of  Scotland.   The  Church  had  been 


roused  to  new  life  by  the  appointment  in  1696,  after  more 
than  a  century  of  destitution,  of  a  Bishop  for  the  whole  country. 
Rev.  Thomas  Nicholson,  a  priest  of  Scottish  birth,  who  had  suffered 
prison  and  exile  for  the  faith  during  the  early  years  of  his  missionary 
life,  was  consecrated  at  Paris  as  Bishop  of  Peristachiimi  and  con- 
stituted Vicar  Apostolic  of  Scotland.  On  his  way  thither  he  was 
again  seized  and  imprisoned  in  London,  and  it  was  at  least  a  year 
after  his  nomination  that  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  charge. 

Persecution,  which  had  never  wholly  ceased,  though  it  might 
languish  for  brief  periods,  awoke  in  renewed  strength  at  the  acces- 
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sion  of  Anne  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Bishop  Nicholson, 
in  his  report  to  Propaganda  in  1702,  stated  that  the  government  had 
at  heart  the  total  extermination  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland.^ 
A  letter  written  about  the  same  time,  and  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Propaganda,  describes  an  impious  procession  through  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  common  hangman,  arrayed  in  sacerdotal 
vestments  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a  consecrated  chalice  and  in  the 
other  a  crucifix,  was  the  principal  figure.  These  objects,  together 
with  other  sacred  spoils  taken  from  Catholic  houses,  were  burned 
amid  blasphemies  and  execrations,  after  having  been  thus  exposed 
to  the  derision  of  the  populace.* 

In  March,  1704,  the  Queen  issued  a  solenm  proclamation  com- 
manding the  enforcing  of  the  laws  regarding  "Jesuits,  priests,  sayers 
of  Mass,  resetters  or  harbourers  of  priests,  or  hearers  of  Mass." 
Rewards  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  such  offenders,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  were  exhorted  to  diligence  in  spying  out 
all  persons  "suspected  of  Popery,  or  who  have  apostatized  from  the 
Protestant  religfion."* 

Yet  during  a  temporary  lull  the  Vicar  Apostolic  was  able  to  report 
to  Rome  in  1708  the  conversion  of  many  persons  in  the  country.* 
So  flourishing  became  the  state  of  Catholicism  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  impossibility  for  one  Bishop  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  a  whole 
kingdom,  and  it  became  necessary  to  petition  for  the  appointment 
of  a  coadjutor  less  than  ten  years  after  the  nomination  of  Bishop 
Nicholson.  As  an  instance  of  the  arduous  labors  of  the  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic, that  prelate,  during  his  first  visitation  of  the  Highlands  in  1700, 
confirmed  as  many  as  three  thousand  persons ;  for  the  absence  of  a 
Bishop  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  administer  that  sacrament 
previously. 

The  request  for  a  coadjutor  was  answered  by  the  consecration  in 
Rome  of  Bishop  James  Gordon,  who  received  the  title  of  Nicopolis. 
He  arrived  in  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1706.  The  manifest 
growth  of  the  Church  led  the  Bishops  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
need  of  providing  a  supply  of  missionary  priests.  The  first  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  was  the  opening  of  a  small 
school  on  an  island  in  Loch  Morar,  Invemess-shire.  A  secluded 
spot  in  the  remote  western  district,  whose  sparse  population  con- 
sisted of  Catholics,  was  purposely  chosen;  circumstances  called  for 
the  utmost  caution  in  such  an  undertaking.  A  few  boys  who  showed 


1  Hunter-Blalr,  "History  of  the  Catholic  Church  In  Scotalnd,"  Vol.  IV.. 
p.  169. 
« lua.  Vol.  IV..  p.  160. 

•  "Hlscellany  of  the  Maltland  Oub,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  S92. 
1  Hnnter-Blalr,  "History  of  the  CathoUc  Church  in  Scotland,"  VoL  IV.. 
p.  164. 
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an  aptitude  for  the  priestly  state  were  received  here  in  1713.  Rev. 
George  Innes,  who  later  on  became  rector  of  the  Scots  College  in 
Paris,  was  placed  in  charge.  Among  the  few  students  who  entered 
there  was  the  son  of  the  Laird  of  Morar.  This  youth,  Hugh  Mac- 
donald,  was  destined  to  become  the  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the 
Highland  District.  The  school  had  been  but  a  short  time  opened 
when  a  renewal  of  persecution,  following  upon  the  Jacobite  rising 
of  1715,  seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  Catholicism  in  Scot- 
land, and  compelled  the  Bishops  to  close  the  establishment  until 
more  peaceful  days  should  dawn.  An  instance  of  the  virulence  of 
the  persecuting  party  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arrest  of  Bishop  Nicholson, 
together  with  a  priest  who  resided  with  him,  at  a  period  when  the 
agitation  had  already  b^fun  to  cool  down.  Luckily,  both  were  able 
to  effect  an  escape. 

It  remained  for  Bishop  Gordon,  who  in  the  failing  health  of  the 
Vicar  Apostolic  had  to  take  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Scotland,  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  towards  the  foundation  of  a 
seminary.  He  wisely  determined  to  make  choice  of  a  different 
locality,  and  fixed  upon  a  farm  known  as  Scalan,  situated  in  Glen- 
livat,  Banffshire,  as  a  suitable  spot. 

Scalan  was  already  the  residence  of  a  priest,  for  the  Rev.  John 
Gordon,  missionary  of  Glenlivat,  who  had  formerly  dwelt  at  Castle- 
town, had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  the  Hanoverian  troops  under 
General  Cadogan,  after  the  rising  of  1715,  and  had  taken  refuge  at 
Scalan,  where  he  lived  in  a  disused  bam.  The  hidden  nature  of  the 
place,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  situated  on  the  estate  of  the  Catholic 
Duke  of  Gordcni,  made  it  a  safe  retreat  for  the  priest,  who  was  able 
in  course  of  time  to  build  a  rude  habitation  by  the  side  of  the  little 
stream  known  as  the  Crombie,  and  thence  minister  to  the  many 
faithful  Catholics  scattered  over  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  spot  upon  which  Father  Gordon  settled  had  been  at  one  time 
a  waste  covered  with  juniper,  and  its  name  of  Scalan  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  Gaelic  word  signifying  the  screens  of  bushes  erected 
by  hunters  of  the  game  which  frequented  the  lonely  spot,  rendered 
a  complete  solitude  by  the  high  hills  which  shut  it  off  from  civilized 
life. 

About  the  year  1717  a  few  students  were  lodged  in  the  poor  little 
hut  which  Father  Gordon  had  built  for  himself,  and  which  for  at 
least  twenty  years  served  as  a  seminary  for  candidates  for  the  Scot- 
tish mission.  The  same  Father  Innes  who  had  presided  over  the 
humble  college  in  Loch  Morar  was  appointed  superior  of  Scalan. 

Bishop  Gordon  took  a  keen  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  little  seminary.  It  was  his  delight  to  visit  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  became  his  custom  to  spend  there  some  months  in  each  sum- 
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mer.  In  1722  he  drew  up  a  code  of  rules  for  the  students,  based 
upon  those  of  the  Pontifical  colleges.  In  this  way  the  seminarists 
became  accustcxned  to  the  way  of  life  which  awaited  many  of  their 
number  in  one  or  other  of  the  continental  colleges  later  on;  for 
from  the  beginning  it  had  been  recognized  that  the  majority  would 
have  to  repair  thither  for  the  completion  of  their  studies.  Some  few, 
indeed,  were  promoted  to  Holy  Orders  without  leaving  Scotland. 
These  in  the  history  of  Scalan  and  its  successors,  Aquahorties  and 
Blairs,  have  borne  the  designation  of  "Heather  Priests." 

It  was  a  glad  day  for  the  zealous  Bishop  when  on  Ember  Satur- 
day, 1725,  he  reaped  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors,  for  he  then  con- 
ferred the  priesthood  on  two  seminarists,  Hugh  Macdonald  and 
George  Gordon.  The  former,  as  already  mentioned,  became  in  after 
years  the  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Highland  District.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  in  1731,  after  a  year  or  two  spent  in  the  Scots 
College,  Paris.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  then  superior  of 
Scalan  was  the  person  chosen  by  Bishop  Gordon  for  the  episcopate. 
This  was  Rev.  Alexander  Grant,  who  possessed  a  good  knowledge 
of  Gaelic  and  was  in  other  respects  suitable  for  the  dignity.  But, 
being  averse  to  the  proposal,  not  only  through  true  humility,  but 
also  from  the  knowledge  of  his  unpopularity  with  the  Highland 
clergy,  Father  Grant,  though  persuaded  to  set  out  for  Rome  for 
consecration,  managed  to  disappear  so  completely  before  the  function 
could  take  place  that  for  many  years  his  whereabouts  was  utterly 
unknown  to  his  friends  in  Scotland.  For  some  years  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  met  with  some  mortal  accident,  but  a  Scottish  priest  who 
happened  to  be  passing  through  the  south  of  France  at  a  later  period 
recognized  the  missing  priest  among  a  band  of  Trappist  monks 
returning  from  field  work,  though  he  failed  to  obtain  from  him  any 
answering  sign  of  salutation.  This  fact  is  recorded  in  a  MS.  note 
of  a  venerable  Scottish  priest  well  known  to  the  present  writer. 

About  the  year  1738  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  who  held  the  post 
of  rector,  succeeded  in  raising  a  more  substantial  dwelling  of  stone 
at  Scalan.  He  was  compelled  to  provide  in  some  way  for  the 
increased  number  of  students ;  for  the  boys  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood had  been  joined  from  time  to  time  by  many  others  whose 
Catholic  parents  were  anxious  to  procure  for  them  a  Christian 
education  under  orthodox  teachers.  They  were  mostly  sons  of 
various  Scottish  noble  families.  The  establishment  of  a  Catholic 
school  for  such  boys  in  Strathavon  during  the  early  years  of  the 
same  century  relieved  the  seminary  of  many  such  students  and  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  a  larger  number  of  boys  with  a  vocation 
to  the  priesthood.  The  Strathavon  school  was  presided  over  by  a 
Mr.  Gregory  Farquharson,  a  former  tutor  to  Cosmo,  third  Duke  of 
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Gordon.  The  Duke's  mother,  after  the  death  of  his  Catholic  father, 
caused  her  children  to  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
thus  it  came  about  that  a  younger  brother  of  Cosmo  was  the 
notorious  Lord  George  Gordon,  the  fomenter  of  the  no-Popery  riots. 

The  good  Bishop  Gordon  went  to  his  reward  in  the  year  1746.  It 
would  seem  as  though  he  had  been  called  away  from  this  life  in  order 
to  spare  him  the  sight  of  the  bitter  calamities  that  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  defeat  of  the  Stuart  cause  at  Culloden.  He  died  at 
Thomhill,  near  Drummond  Castle,  and  before  his  body  had  been 
carried  to  the  grave  the  castle,  which  was  a  residence  of  the  Jacobite 
Dukes  of  Perth,  was  raided  by  Hanoverian  soldiers.  Worse  still, 
Scalan,  the  Bishop's  darling  charge,  was  to  suffer  grievously  in  the 
miseries  which  were  to  fall  upon  tiie  unhappy  Catholics  of  Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  make  sure  tihat  his  late  adversaries 
should  be  unable  to  rally  after  their  crushing  defeat,  sent  out  bands 
of  soldiers  in  all  directions  to  extinguish,  as  the  phrase  ran,  the 
remnants  of  rebellion.  One  such  party  entered  Glenlivat  and  made 
straight  for  Scalan,  a  place  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Presby- 
terian clergy,  who  at  the  time  had  great  influence  with  the  govern- 
ment Two  or  three  times  previously,  in  1726  and  1728,  Scalan  had 
been  closed  for  brief  intervals  through  the  persecuting  zeal  of  the 
Kirk,  but  only  to  reopen  its  doors. 

The  visit  was  not  altogether  unexpected.  Father  Duthie,  the 
superior,  had  already  taken  the  precaution  of  dismissing  the  boys 
to  their  respective  hcmies,  and  had  hidden  away  all  priestly  vest- 
ments, chalices,  sacred  objects,  books  and  such  other  movables  as 
he  could  hastily  gather  together.  So  prudently  was  this  accom- 
plished that  scarcely  anything  thus  concealed  was  lost. 

It  was  on  a  morning  in  early  May  that  the  soldiers  surrounded  the 
little  house,  now  deserted  by  its  inmates.  Father  Duthie  from  the 
security  of  a  neighboring  hill  saw  everything  given  to  the  flames  and 
watched  the  progress  of  the  fire  until  the  roof  had  fallen  in  and  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  seminary  was  completed.  He  did  not  lose  courage, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  wreck  of  his  home  and  of  the  threats  of  the 
Protestant  authorities  to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  practice  of 
Popery  in  Scotland.  All  through  that  summer  and  during  the 
winter  that  followed  he  ventured  to  remain  in  seclusion  near  at  hand, 
keeping  watch  over  the  small  crop  on  the  land  belonging  to  the 
seminary.  By  the  next  summer  he  had  managed  to  repair  to  some 
extent  the  damage  done,  and  later  on  found  means  to  build  a  new 
house.  This,  however,  was  far  inferior  to  that  which  had  been 
destroyed,  since  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  former  kitchen  only. 

In  1749  there  were  some  students  in  residence  again.  Yet 
extreme  caution  and  prudence  had  to  be  observed  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  affairs,  for  persecution  had  not  altogether  ceased.  In  1756 
there  were  soldiers  continually  stationed  in  Glenlivat,  with  orders 
to  seize  any  priests,  should  opportunity  offer.  Their  zeal  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  promise  of  liberal  rewards. 

In  1752  a  strict  search  was  made  for  Father  Duthie,  but  a  hint 
was  dropped  by  a  sergeant  or  his  wife,  which  enabled  the  priest  to 
escape  in  time.  Not  only  on  that,  but  on  other  occasions  also,  the 
soldiers  were  not  averse  to  a  bribe  to  induce  them  to  give  timely 
warning  of  an  impending  search.  Father  Duthie  became,  in  1758, 
professor  in  the  Scots  College,  Paris.  , 

Mr.  William  Gray  was  the  next  superior  of  Scalan.  He  was  a 
convert  to  the  faith,  and  had  gained  much  experience  in  teaching 
by  acting  as  tutor  in  Protestant  families  of  note.  After  becoming 
a  Catholic  he  spent  a  year  or  two  in  the  Scots  College,  Paris.  Later 
on  he  became  instructor  to  the  children  of  Mr.  Lundin,  of  Lundin, 
who  afterwards  received  from  the  exiled  Stuart  sovereign  the-  title 
of  Earl  of  Perth. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  in  1760  deputed  two  of  their 
number  to  report  upon  the  state  of  religion  in  Glenlivat  The  min- 
isters in  question  accordingly  made  their  appearance  on  a  certain 
day  at  the  door  of  the  seminary.  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  expecting  a 
visit  from  them,  went  out  and  courteously  invited  them  to  enter. 
But  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  alight  from  their  horses,  and 
rode  off  with  expressions  of  surprise  that  a  place  of  so  mean  an 
appearance  should  have  aroused  such  undeserved  interest.  Never- 
theless, they  did  not  fail  to  describe  Scalan,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Scots  Magazine,  as  the  residence  of  three  priests — a  notable 
inaccuracy,  since  Mr.  Gray  was  merely  a  deacon,  and  there  was  no 
other  ecclesiastic  living  in  the  house  at  the  time.  They  were  prob- 
ably misled  by  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  neighboring  ministers 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  One  such  authority  was  bold 
enough  to  maintain  publicly  that  there  were  as  many  as  thirty 
students  in  residence,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  number  did  not 
exceed  five. 

From  1762  to  1767  the  seminary  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
superior  destined  at  a  later  date  to  hold  high  office  in  the  Scottish 
Church.  This  was  Rev.  John  Geddes,  who  became  eventually 
coadjutor  to  the  illustrious  Bishop  Hay,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Morocco.  With  the  advent  of  a  period  of  comparative  peace  for 
Scottish  Catholics,  it  seemed  desirable  that  a  superior  should  be 
given  to  Scalan  who  might  be  trusted  to  lift  up  the  little  seminary 
from  the  state  of  atrophy  resulting  from  the  troublous  times  of 
persecution.  No  more  suitable  priest  could  be  wished  for  than 
Father  Geddes.   Under  his  care  the  house  began  to  flourish  exceed- 
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ingly;  studies  and  discipline  acquired  new  life  and  temporal  affairs 
improved  considerably.  Promising  students  were  fitted  by  careful 
training  for  the  continental  colleges,  and  the  number  at  Scalan 
increased  to  an  extent  which  required  extra  accommodation.  Ac- 
cordingly a  new  house  was  erected  in  1767.  In  that  year  a  new 
lease  was  obtained  of  the  little  farm.  It  was  granted  by  a  tenant 
of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  for  another  seventeen  years.  The  father  of 
the  tenant  in  question,  a  farmer  named  Grant,  who  had  agreed  to 
let  the  land  in  the  first  instance,  had  constantly  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  would  have  him 
drive  out  the  Catholic  priest  from  Scalan.  It  seemed  a  manifest 
reward  for  his  generosity  that  when  he  came  to  die  he  asked  to  be 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  having  become  convinced  of  its 
truth.  His  son,  no  less  friendly  to  the  Scalan  commimity,  often 
signified  his  intention  of  following  his  father's  example;  unfor- 
tunately, however,  death  came  upon  him  so  suddenly  that  he  could 
not  accomplish  his  desire. 

It  was  imder  Father  Geddes'  rule  that  the  seminary  obtained  an 
annual  endowment  of  £12.  As  this  was  intended  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  education  of  two  boys,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  life  at  Scalan 
was  the  opposite  of  luxurious.  The  money  was  provided  partly 
from  a  benefaction  of  Pope  Qement  XII.  towards  the  education  of 
Scottish  students,  and  partly  from  certain  funds  provided  by  the 
Stuart  Prince  styled  by  Scotsmen  James  VIII. 

In  December,  1767,  Father  Geddes  was  removed  from  Scalan  to 
fill  an  important  post  on  the  Scottish  mission,  the  improved  state 
of  Ae  seminary  justifying  the  Bishops  in  entrusting  it  to  a  superior 
of  less  note.  A  year  or  two  later  he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  settle 
the  delicate  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Scots  College  from 
Madrid  to  Valladolid.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  the  college  when 
the  business  was  cranpleted,  and  continued  to  hold  that  post  until 
his  consecration  as  Bishop  and  subsequent  return  to  Scotland. 

Trinity  Sunday,  1769,  which  fell  upon  May  19,  was  a  memorable 
day,  not  only  for  Scalan,  but  for  the  whole  Church  in  Scotland. 
For  on  that  day  took  place  in  the  little  chapel  the  consecration  of 
George  Hay  as  Bishop  of  Daulis  and  coadjutor  of  the  venerable 
Bishop  Grant,  who  presided  at  the  ceremony.  Henceforth  the 
seminary  became  one  of  Bishop  Hay's  prominent  interests. 

In  the  years  that  fdlowed  Scalan,  under  the  rule  of  Rev.  John 
Paterson,  succeeded  in  sending  many  students  to  the  coU^fes  abroad. 
In  1774  there  were  twelve  boys  in  the  seminary. 

The  superior  who  had  succeeded  at  the  death  of  Father  P&terson, 
Rev.  J(^n  Farquharson,  was  transferred  in  1784  to  the  Scots  Col- 
lege, Douay,  which  he  presided  over  until  the  Revolution  of  1793, 
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when  he  and  his  students  were  compelled  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
Returning  secretly  to  Douay,  he  hoped  to  save  some  part  of  the 
college  property,  but  without  success.  His  own  private  effects,  even 
his  clothes,  had  been  sold,  and  the  library  entirely  burned.  For  a 
long  time  his  friends  in  Scotland  despaired  of  his  safety,  but  he  at 
length  contrived  to  reach  home  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  after 
encotmtering  numberless  hardships  and  privations.  Father  Farqu- 
harson  became  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  Church  in  Scotland. 
He  founded  the  Farquharson  fund  for  the  aid  of  necessitous  priests^ 
and  made  considerable  donations  to  Elgin  and  Strathavon,  the  latter 
being  near  his  birthplace.  He  returned  to  Paris  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  to  look  after  the  property  of  the  Scottish  Church  there, 
and  died  in  that  city  in  1817. 

The  buildings  at  Scalan  had  long  been  quite  inadequate  for  the 
housing  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  available  students.  An 
attempt  was  made  more  than  once  to  improve  the  acconunodation, 
but  want  of  means  had  always  prevented.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
the  simple  manners  of  those  days  that  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  room 
the  three  Bishops  of  Scotland  used  it  as  the  place  of  their  annual 
meeting  for  several  successive  years.  Bishop  Hay  had  shown  a 
particular  affection  for  the  seminary  from  the  first  He  loved  to 
retire  there  from  time  to  time,  to  spend  a  period  of  comparative 
rest  in  "Patmos,"  as  he  styled  its  hidden  solitude.  In  1782  he 
generously  made  over  to  Scalan  the  sum  of  £400,  part  of  the  com- 
pensation money  paid  for  the  destruction  of  his  house  and  chapel  in 
the  "No-Popery"  riots  in  Edinburgh,  three  years  previously.  Yet 
still  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  necessary  enlargement 
of  the  buildings.  When  in  1786  an  attempt  was  made  to  rebuild  the 
house  in  part  and  to  roof  it  with  slates,  mismanagement  of  funds 
on  the  part  of  the  superior  for  the  time  being  prevented  its  comple- 
tion. It  required  the  constant  aid  and  persistent  efforts  of  the 
Bishop  to  keep  the  work  advancing.  At  length,  in  the  mortal  ilhiess 
of  the  recently  appointed  and  excellent  rector,  Rev.  Andrew  Dawson, 
Bishop  Hay  found  it  necessary  to  take  charge  of  the  seminary  in 
his  own  person.  He  curtailed  all  expenses  as  far  as  possible  and 
enforced  a  rigid  economy.  To  help  the  slender  funds  he  generously 
paid  a  considerable  sum  for  his  own  board.  Meanwhile  he  pushed 
on  the  repairs  that  had  been  so  long  needed. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Scalan,  from  1788  to  1791,  and 
also  in  the  course  of  his  various  shorter  visits,  that  the  Bishop 
undertook  several  missionary  journeys  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
order  to  give  Catholics  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  any  chapel  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Mass.  The  picture  given  by  an  eye-witness 
of  such  expeditions  illustrates  the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  the. 
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Bishop's  way  of  living.  Mounted  on  his  old  gray  horse,  the  saddle 
laden  with  a  large  valise  containing  Mass  vestments  and  all  neces- 
saries for  the  journey,  and  accompanied  by  his  man,  also  mounted, 
the  good  prelate  would  arrive  on  Saturday  evening  at  some  farm 
previously  desig^ted,  and  word  having  been  given  beforehand  to 
all  Catholics  living  within  easy  distance.  Mass  would  be  celebrated 
on  Sunday  in  one  of  the  bams,  a  blanket  serving  as  a  reredos  to 
the  hastily  constructed  altar,  and  another  blanket  doing  duty  as  a 
baldachin.  Sometimes  he  would  spend  two  or  three  days  in  one 
place,  hearing  confessions,  giving  advice  and  even  administering 
medical  treatment  to  those  who  needed  it,  his  training  as  a  physician 
in  early  youth  and  the  varied  supply  of  medicines  which  always 
formed  part  of  his  outfit,  rendering  such  services  appreciable  in 
districts  where  doctors  were  few  and  chemists'  shops  unknown. 

Bishop  Hay  was  compelled  to  resigfn  the  charge  of  the  seminary 
in  1791  to  fill  Bishop  Geddes'  place  in  Edinburgh  while  the  latter 
was  away  in  Paris  on  business  connected  with  the  Scottish  missions. 
Although  he  returned  to  Scalan  for  six  months  in  the  following 
year,  he  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  post  of  superior  to  one 
of  his  priests. 

In  1796  negotiations  began  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
seminary  to  a  more  favorable  site  at  Aquahorties,  in  Aberdeenshire. 
The  project  was  carried  out  in  1799,  and  after  serving  as  a  seminary 
for  eighty-two  years  and  doing  valuable  service  to  the  Church  in 
Scotland,  Scalan  became  once  more  a  simple  mission,  under  the 
charge  of  a  single  priest. 

The  former  seminary  is  now  used  as  a  farmhouse.  It  is  a  modest 
building  of  two  stories,  about  50  feet  long  and  16  wide.  A  square 
room  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  north  end  of  the  house  is  still 
called  "Bishop  Hay's  Room."  Immediately  over  it,  approached  by 
a  steep  and  narrow  wooden  staircase,  is  the  small  room  formerly 
used  as  the  chapel,  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved.  It 
measures  but  16  feet  by  10  and  is  not  more  than  7  feet  high.  At 
one  time  access  was  gained  to  it  by  Catholics  of  the  neighborhood 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  on  the  outer  wall  leading  to  a  door  since 
converted  into  a  window.  For  it  was  necessary,  in  view  of  a 
gradually  increasing  congregation,  to  adapt  the  old  kitchen  which 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  dwelling  house,  at  right  angles,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  public  chapel.  The  mark  of  the  altar  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  memorable  private  chapel,  the  scene 
of  those  many  hours  of  day  and  night  devoted  by  the  holy  prelate 
to  prayer. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  house  is  the  room  set  apart  for  the 
students.   It  was  their  oratory  in  the  morning,  schoolroom  during 
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the  day  and  refectory  at  meal  times.  Above  it  was  their  dormitory. 
Life  at  Scalan  was  anything  but  luxurious  and  would  be  calculated 
to  affright  some  of  the  hardiest  spirits  of  our  own  days.  The  boys 
rose  at  six.  There  was  no  lavatory,  but,  summer  and  winter  alike, 
they  descended  to  the  bank  of  the  Crombie  for  their  morning  ablu- 
tions in  the  river.  Breakfast  and  supper  consisted  of  oatmeal 
porridge.  Meat  was  given  at  dinner  twice  or  thrice  only  during 
the  week.  On  other  days  vegetables  and  oatcake  and  a  kind  of 
oatmeal  soup,  popularly  called  "sowens,"  comprised  the  fare. 

A  rigorous  life,  indeed !  Yet  it  raised  up  a  stock  of  hardy,  self- 
forgetting,  energetic  clergy,  who  carried  on  to  a  later  generation 
the  tradition  of  a  sturdy  contempt  for  softness  and  delicacy  in 
ecclesiastical  training  which  has  made  Scottish  priests  such  sturdy 
laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

The  words  of  the  holy  and  learned  Bishop  Geddes,  appended  to 
his  manuscript  history  of  Scalan  Seminary,  which  has  formed  the 
basis  of  this  paper,  may  fitly  serve  as  an  apology  for  bringing  the 
subject  forward  in  these  pages.  "The  time,  by  the  goodness  of  Ck>d, 
will  come  when  the  Catholic  rdigion  will  again  flourish  in  Scotland, 
and  then,  when  posterity  will  inquire  with  a  laudable  curiosity  by 
what  means  any  sparks  of  the  true  faith  were  preserved  in  these 
dismal  times  of  darkness  and  error,  Scalan  and  these  other  coll^;es 
will  be  mentioned  with  veneration,  and  all  that  can  be  known  con- 
cerning them  will  be  received  with  interest,  and  even  this  very 
account  which  I  give  you,  however  insignificant  it  may  now  appear, 
may  one  day  serve  as  some  monument  for  our  church  history,  trans- 
mitting down  to  future  ages  the  names  of  some  of  those  champions 
who  stood  up  for  the  cause  of  God." 


ON  THE  REVELATIONS  OF  ST.  BRIDGET. 
NE  of  the  most  popular  books  of  devotion  in  Sweden  among 


Catholics  now  and  among  Christians  in  pre-Reformation 


days  is  the  "Revelations  of  St  Bridget  of  Sweden."  In 
the  Middle  Ages  no  spiritual  book  except  "The  Following  of 
Christ"  had  so  large  a  circulation  in  Scandinavia.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated once  or  twice  into  French  and  partially  into  German,  but  never 
wholly  into  English ;  so  a  summary  of  its  contents  may  be  interest- 
ing to  English  readers. 
First  of  all,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
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authoress,  a  canonized  saint  of  the  Giurch,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Revelations  were  written,  for  they  led  to  the  foundation 
of  a  large  religious  order,  which  in  its  prime  numbered  over  ninety 
double  monasteries  for  monks  and  nuns,  whose  rule  form  part  of 
the  Revelations. 

St.  Bridget  was  a  Swedish  Princess,  the  wife  of  Ulph,  Prince  of 
Mercia,  by  whom  she  had  eight  children.  She  led  a  most  holy 
mortified  life  with  her  husband,  wearing  a  hair  shirt  under  he  court 
dresses,  visiting  the  sick  poor,  nursing  and  tending  them  and  often 
making  long  and  fatiguing  pilgrimages.  On  the  death  of  Ulph  in 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Alvastra,  Bridget,  who  was  living  there 
at  the  time,  began  to  have  her  revelations,  which.  Father  Peter,  the 
prior  of  Alvestra,  who  was  Saint  Bridget's  confessor  and  director 
for  many  years,  and  also  the  companion  of  her  travels  after  she 
became  a  widow,  translated  into  Latin  and  wrote  down.  Ulph  died 
in  1344,  and  two  years  after  the  saint,  by  the  command  of  our  Lord, 
went  to  Rome,  where  she  made  her  headquarters  for  the  next 
twenty-eight  years,  and  eventually  died  there,  on  her  return  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  1373,  in  her  seventieth  year.  The 
following  year  her  remains  were  translated  to  Vadstena,  in  Sweden, 
the  mother  house  of  the  Order  of  St.  Saviour,  which  she  founded 
with  the  help  of  her  daughter,  Catherine  the  First,  Abbess  of 
Vadstena.  St.  Bridget  was  canonized  in  1391  by  Pope  Martin  V. 
The  Revelations  are  in  nine  books,  the  last  of  which  is  called  the 
"Revelationes  Extravagantes,"  and  is  in  some  ways  the  most  inter- 
esting, as  it  concerns  the  rule  of  St.  Saviour.  They  are  called 
"Extravagantes"  merely  because  they  were  omitted  when  Father 
Peter,  the  prior  of  Alvastra,  divided  the  original  Celestial  Revela- 
tions into  eight  books,  and  afterwards  gave  them  to  the  monks  at 
Vadstena,  declaring  they  were  divinely  revealed  to  St  Bridget  and 
written  down  by  him  from  her  mouth  faithfully. 

The  edition  from  which  this  account  is  derived  was  published  in 
Home  in  1606,  and  was  edited  and  contains  notes  by  Consalvus 
Durantus,  priest  and  professor  of  sacred  theology,  and  has  a  pro- 
logue by  Matthias,  canon  of  Lincopen,  in  Sweden,  who  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  glossed  the  whole  Bible  excellently  and  was  a  very  holy 
man  and  one  of  the  spiritual  advisers  of  St.  Bridget 

The  books  are  subdivided  into  chapters,  which  vary  in  length  from 
a  few  lines  to  several  pages  of  folio  print,  and  the  whole  Revela- 
tions make  up  a  large  folio  volume  of  nine  hundred  pages,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  they  were  very  lengthy.  Each  chapter  has  a  titular 
heading  simimarizing  it  As  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of 
an  article  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  Revelaticms,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  here  to  the  first  book  and  the  Extravagantes.   The  Revela- 
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tions  open  in  this  way :  "To  the  honour  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Mother.  Here  beg^s  the  Book  o£ 
Celestial  Revelations,  and  of  the  secrets  of  God,  of  sweet  love  and 
of  wonderful  sweetness,  to  His  elect  daughter  and  sweetest  spouse." 

A  great  part  of  the  Revelations  concern  the  Passion  of  our  Lord^ 
to  which  St  Bridget  from  her  early  childhood  had  an  intense  devo- 
tion, and  very  often  they  are  in  the  form  of  a  colloquy  between  Our 
Lord  and  Our  Lady.  S<Mnetimes  Our  Lady  reveals  to  the  saint 
what  her  feelings  were  during  the  sufferings  of  her  Son,  and  then, 
they  are  most  touching  and  beautiful.  Very  often  the  chapter 
begins  with  a  declaration  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God,  in 
which  the  speaker  is  sometimes  one  of  the  Persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  sometimes  our  Blessed  Lady,  occasionally  one  of  the  saints. 
The  second  chapter  in  Bode  I.  contains  a  very  beautiful  simile  in 
the  introduction,  so  we  shall  quote  it : 

"The  word  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  His  elect  and  beloved 
Spouse."  "I  am  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  one  in  Deity  with, 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  am  He  who  spoke  by  the  prophets 
and  patriarchs,  and  whom  they  expected.  On  account  of  whose 
desire  and  according  to  My  promise,  I  took  flesh  without  sin  and 
concupiscence,  going  out  from  the  bowels  of  a  Virgin,  as  a  sun 
shining  through  a  most  pure  stone.  Because  as  the  sun  does  not 
hurt  the  glass  in  going  through  it,  so  neither  was  the  virginity  of 
the  Virgin  destroyed  in  taking  My  humanity." 

Chapter  IV.  teaches  how  to  discern  spirits,  whether  they  are  good 
or  evil.  It  also  teaches  that  good  people  are  sometimes  mad  not 
from  excess  of  devotion,  as  the  world  says,  but  because  of  some 
defect  of  brain  or  for  some  hidden  cause,  which  is  for  their  humil- 
iation. 

Chapter  VII.  contains  spiritual  advice  to  the  saint  from  Our  Lady, 
given  under  the  metaphor  of  clothes,  each  garment  having  a  mys- 
tical meaning:  The  under  garment  is  contrition,  because  as  it  is 
the  nearest  to  the  skin,  so  contrition  and  confession  are  the  first  way 
of  conversion  to  God;  the  tunic  is  hope  in  God;  the  cloak  is  faith, 
because  the  cloak  covers  all  the  rest,  and  all  are  included  in  it,  so- 
by  faith  man  is  able  to  understand  and  attain  all.  The  collar  is  con- 
sideration of  His  Passion,  and  should  be  continually  fixed  in  thy 
breast. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  the  Queen  of  Heaven  tells  her  daughter  how 
she  ought  to  praise  her  Son  with  His  Mother.  The  ninth  chapter 
tells  of  Our  Lady's  immaculate  conception  and  sanctification  before 
her  birth;  of  the  joy  of  St.  Anne;  of  the  virtues  of  the  name  of 
Mary,  and  how  the  angels  rejoice  when  they  hear  it  and  give- 
thanks  to  God,  and  how  those  in  Purgatory  rejoice  as  a  sick  person 
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lying  in  bed  if  he  hears  any  words  of  comfort,  and  how  the  angels 
draw  nearer  to  the  souls  they  guard  when  they  hear  her  name,  and 
how  the  bad  angels  fear  and  let  go  of  the  souls  they  hold  in  their 
clutches  at  its  sound.  Our  Lady  further  tells  St  Bridget  that  as  a 
bird  when  it  has  its  nails  and  claws  and  beak  in  its  prey,  if  it  hears 
and  sound  leaves  its  prey,  and  when  nothing  follows,  returns  to  it, 
so  if  no  amendment  follows,  the  demons  return  to  a  soul  like  a  very 
swift  arrow. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  Our  Lady  describes  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Passion  and  Death  of  her  S<»i.  Before  the  Archangel  Gabriel 
appeared  to  her  she  saw  a  star,  but  aot  as  if  it  were  shining  in  the 
heavens,  and  a  light,  but  not  like  a  lig^t  that  lightens  the  world, 
and  she  smelt  a  most  sweet  scent  almost  ineffable,  and  she  exulted 
for  joy  and  heard  a  voice,  but  not  from  a  human  mouth,  and  she  was 
afraid  that  it  might  have  been  an  illusion,  and  immediately  there 
appeared  before  her  the  angel  of  God,  like  a  most  beautiful  man, 
but  not  clothed  in  flesh,  who  said,  "Ave  Maria." 

She  then  tells  how  she  brought  forth  Our  Lord  without  any 
fatigue  or  pain,  but  with  such  joy  of  soul  and  exultation  of  body 
that  her  feet  seemed  not  to  feel  the  earth  on  which  she  stood.  When 
she  beheld  His  beauty  her  soul  distilled  as  dew  for  joy,  but  when 
she  thought  of  the  prophecies  concerning  His  Passion,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  when  He  saw  the  tears.  He  was  sad  unto  death. 
Then  follows  a  most  beautiful  description  of  the  Passion,  and  Our 
Lady  tells  how  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  scourge  she  fell  down  as 
dead,  and  when  she  recovered  she  saw  that  He  had  been  beaten  till 
His  ribs  were  visible.  Her  grief  was  increased  by  hearing  some 
bystanders  say  that  He  deserved  to  be  crucified,  and  at  the  first  blow 
of  the  hammer  she  again  fell  to  the  ground,  and  her  eyes  were 
obscured  and  her  hands  trembling  and  her  feet  tottering,  and  she 
could  not  look  again  for  sorrow  until  He  was  fixed  to  the  Cross. 
Then  she  describes  the  burial,  and  adds  that  that  good  John  took 
her  home. 

In  Chapter  XVIII.  are  instructions  from  Our  Lord  about  the 
building  of  the  first  Brigittine  monastery.  "In  My  house  should  be 
humility,  and  a  wall  dividing  the  men  and  women,  and  a  wall 
between  the  two  habitations,  which  must  be  strong  and  not  very 
hig^.  The  windows  are  to  be  simple  and  transparent,  the  roof 
moderately  high,  and  nothing  is  to  appear  there  save  what  is  redolent 
of  humility;  the  roof  by  being  moderately  high  signifies  that  My 
Wisdom  can  only  be  partly  understood,  never  fully.  The  four  walls 
are  My  justice.  My  wisdom.  My  power  and  My  mercy.  I  am  the 
foundation." 

The  Revelations  abound  in  this  kind  of  mystical  interpretation  of 
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external  things.  Chapter  XX.  is  a  odloquy  between  Christ  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  which  Our  Lord  instructs  His  spouse,  St  Bridget, 
in  what  way  to  prepare  for  her  nuptials,  and  tells  her  He  desires  her 
to  have  many  spiritual  children.  He  mentions  St  John  the  Evangel- 
ist as  "My  dearest  John,"  and  says  he  was  like  a  reed  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  honey,  and  so  pure  that  he  merited  to  be  called  Angd  and 
Vir^n. 

The  next  chapter  is  very  mystical  and  quaint,  and  tells  of  a  certain 
magician  possessing  some  splendid  gold  which  a  simple  workman 
came  to  buy,  and  when  he  had  bought  it,  the  magician  told  him  it 
was  not  gold,  but  a  vile  frog  which  he  had  nourished  in  his  bosom. 
The  interpretation  of  this  is  that  the  magician  was  the  devil  and  the 
frog  the  soul  of  man,  jumping  through  pride. 
.  The  heading  to  Chapter  XXII.  is :  "A  Most  Sweet  Questicm  of 
the  B.  V.  M.  to  St  Bridget  and  the  Humble  Answer  of  the  Spouse." 
The  question  was:  "Tell  me  what  is  in  thy  soul  and  what  thou 
seekest?"  and  the  spouse  answers  that  she  fears  two  things — ^the  first, 
sins  which  she  has  not  wept  for  nor  amended,  and  the  second, 
because  the  enemies  of  Christ  are  many.  Our  Lady  ocnnforts  her 
and  tells  her  among  other  things  that  the  evils  are  permitted  to  live 
for  the  trial  of  the  good,  which  is  further  explained  under  the 
metaphor  of  a  rose  growing  among  thorns. 

Chapter  XXIII.  describes  the  enemies  of  God  under  the  figure  of 
a  most  repulsive  image  of  a  man,  every  part  of  him  symbolizing  sin 
or  folly — e.  g.,  his  heart  is  a  scorpion,  because  it  is  full  of  injustice 
and  deceit;  his  arms  are  malice,  because  of  his  malice.  An  odd 
metai^or  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter :  As  it  is  said  that 
if  oil  in  which  there  is  a  dead  scorpion  is  poured  onto  any  one  bitten 
by  a  scorpion  he  is  healed,  so  when  a  wicked  man,  seeing  another 
sinner,  is  filled  with  compunction,  he  is  healed. 

Chapter  XXVI.  opens  with  some  beautiful  words  of  praise  from 
the  army  of  angels  and  treats  of  matrimony  and  then  of  spiritual 
nuptials,  the  gist  of  the  whole  of  it  being  that  God  is  always  third 
with  those  husbands  and  wives  who  live  chastely.  Chapter  XXVIII. 
describes  the  terrible  judgment  passed  by  God  on  a  certain  man, 
declared  in  a  note  to  be  a  canon  of  noble  birth,  and  a  sub-deacon 
who  obtained  a  false  dispensation  to  marry  a  rich  vir^n  and  was 
prevented  by  sudden  death  from  obtaining  his  desire. 

In  the  next  chapter  Our  Lady  tells  the  spouse  of  two  ladies,  one 
of  whom  is  Pride  and  the  other  Humility,  that  is,  herself.  She  is 
most  humble,  yet  sits  in  a  spacious  seat  and  over  her  is  neither  sun, 
nor  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  clouds,  but  a  wonderful  serene,  dear  light 
proceeding  from  the  excellent  beauty  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Below 
her  is  neither  earth  nor  stones,  but  an  incomparable  rest  in  the  power 
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of  God.  There  are  no  walls  round  her,  but  an  army  of  angels  and 
holy  souls,  and  yet  though  enthroned  so  high,  she  hears  the  sobs  and 
sighs  and  prayers  of  her  friends. 

Chapter  XXXI.  describes  a  vision  St.  Bridget  had  of  the  B.  V. 
M.  having  a  precious  crown  on  her  head  and  her  hair  spread  over 
her  shoulders  of  indescribable  beauty.  She  wore  a  golden  tunic 
shining  with  wonderful  splendor  and  a  blue  mantle  the  color  of  the 
sky.  When  St  Bridget  saw  this  beautiful  vision  she  stood  as  if  in 
ecstacy.  Blessed  John  the  Baptist  then  appeared  and  explained  what 
this  lovely  vision  meant,  for  it  had  a  mystical  meaning.  The  crown 
denoted  a  Queen,  the  hair  extended  the  most  pure  and  Immaculate 
Virgin,  the  mantle  was  blue  because  she  was  dead  to  all  temporal 
things,  the  tunic  was  golden  because  she  was  burning  with  divine 
charity,  and  so  forth. 

In  Chapter  XXXV.  the  B.  V.  M.  explains  how  her  heart  suflFered 
in  the  Passion,  so  that  as  Adam  and  Eve  sold  the  world  for  one 
apple,  so  her  Son  and  she  redeemed  the  world  as  it  were  with  one 
heart. 

The  next  most  striking  chapter  is  LI.,  wherein  Christ  compares 
Our  Lady  to  a  flower  bom  in  a  valley,  all  the  leaves  of  which  have 
a  mystical  meaning  denoting  some  virtue.  The  same  simile  is  con- 
tinued  in  the  next  chapter,  and  St  Bridget  is  told  to  transmit 
Christ's  words  to  the  Pope  and  other  prelates  of  the  Church,  and 
to  tell  Father  Matthias  to  explain  these  words  diligently. 

In  Chapter  LVII.  Our  Lord  tells  His  spouse  that  He  is  like  unpal- 
atable food  to  some  Christian  souls,  to  whom  the  world  is  pleasing, 
and  how  He  will  come  as  a  giant  to  such,  strong,  terrible  and  severe, 
and  they  shall  flee  as  a  gnat  before  Him. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  Book  I.  Our  Lord  tells  His  spouse  of  three 
kinds  of  Christians,  typified  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt:  "i,  those  who 
believed  in  God  and  Moses;  2,  those  who  believed  in  God  and 
doubted  Moses,  and  3,  those  who  doubted  both.  By  Moses  is  meant 
the  word  of  God. 

The  above  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  more  salient  features  of  the 
first  botJc  of  the  Celestial  Revelations,  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  work,  against  which  in  1433  a  storm  of  criticism 
arose,  as  it  did  also  against  the  whole  order,  and  the  prior  of 
Vadstena  was  summoned  to  the  General  Council  then  assembled  at 
Basle  to  answer  the  accusations  of  heresy  brought  against  the  saint 
No  less  than  two  hundred  points  were  called  in  question,  in  all  of 
which  St  Bridget  was  said  to  have  erred  by  her  accusers.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  Father  Gervinus  and  the  Revela- 
tions, the  soul  of  which  was  John  de  Torquemado,  afterwards  made 
a  Cardinal.   He  most  zealously  defended  St  Bridget  and  main- 
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tained  the  higher  inspiration  of  the  Revelations,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  way  in  which  they  harmonized  with  the  prophets  and  Holy 
Scripture  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  their  truth.  His  decision  made  a 
great  unpression,  and  to  him  St.  Bridget  owed  the  victory  she 
gained,  both  for  the  Revelations  and  her  double  monasteries,  the 
wisdom  of  which  had  also  been  called  in  question.  They  are  not, 
of  course,  of  faith,  but  they  were  declared  free  from  error. 

The  "Revelationes  Extravagantes"  are  less  spiritual  and  contain 
amplifications  of  the  rule  of  St  Saviour,  as  the  rule  of  the  Brigit- 
tines  is  called,  and  also  many  little  anecdotes  of  St  Catherine.  They 
also  show  how  St  Bridget  consulted  Our  Lord  in  prayer  about 
everything.  This  book  is  also  divided  into  chapters,  the  first  of 
which  deals  with  a  question  which  had  been  disturbing  the  prior, 
Father  Peter,  as  to  whether  extra  clothing  and  bedding  should  be 
allowed  to  the  sick  members  of  the  order,  to  which  Our  Lord  replied 
that  all  necessary  things  and  nothing  superfluous  should  be  granted 
them. 

The  following  chapters  concern  the  singing  of  the  nuns,  whose 
office  is  to  follow  that  of  the  monks  and  to  be  rather  more  severe. 
They  are  to  imitate  the  singing  of  the  Carthusians  and  be  gfrave, 
uniform  and,  above  all,  humble,  and  savor  more  of  sweetness  and 
devotion  than  of  ostentation.  In  the  eighth  chapter  Our  Lord  tells 
St  Bridget  to  go  to  Rome  and  remain  there  fifteen  years  in  great 
tribulations  until  she  has  seen  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  So  she 
went  when  she  was  forty-two,  and  remained  for  fifteen  years  before 
Urban  V.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  came. 

While  in  Rome  she  had  many  revelations  concerning  the  state  of 
the  city  and  the  sins  of  the  people,  which  so  roused  the  hatred  of  the 
Romans  against  her  that  they  threatened  to  bum  her  alive. 

One  chapter  directs  that  no  organs  are  to  be  used  in  Brigittine 
monasteries,  although  the  Israelites  of  old  kindled  their  devotion 
with  organs  and  trumpets. 

In  Chapter  XII.  the  saint  is  shown  that  humility  and  discretion 
are  more  pleasing  to  Our  Lord  than  indiscreet  fasting.  Vegetables 
are  permitted  to  those  fasting  on  bread  and  water,  and  the  water 
may  be  boiled,  for  bread  is  dry  and  hard  without  vegetables  and 
water  unless  cooked  is  like  tisan.  It  is  healthy  to  fast  at  the  stated 
times,  but  the  abbess  and  the  confessor  are  to  have  compassion  and 
dispense  the  sick  and  those  who  are  tired  with  work.  Baths  are 
allowed  to  the  members  of  the  order  once  a  month  or  once  a  fort- 
night if  asked  for,  and  for  the  sick  as  often  as  required. 

In  Chapter  XIX.  St  Bridget  complains  to  Our  Lady  that  many 
women  are  easily  found  as  subjects  to  her  order,  but  few  men  will 
devote  themselves  to  providing  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  women. 
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•which  was  the  chief  work  of  the  Brigfittine  monks.  Our  Lady  told 
her  that  she  was  not  be  ansxious,  as  Our  Lord  knew  whom  He 
had  ordained  to  the  order.  No  one  may  be  chosen  as  abbess  who 
is  illegitimate,  no  matter  how  holy  she  may  be.  An  unmarried 
woman  is  to  be  chosen  preferably  as  abbess,  but  if  there  is  none 
suitable  in  the  community,  then  a  widow,  but  she  must  be  humble, 
for  better  a  humble  widow  than  a  proud  virgfin.  The  fathers  are  to 
preach  simple  sermons  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  audience, 
remembering  that  Our  Lord's  dearest  Mother  was  most  simple, 
Peter  illiterate  and  Francis  a  peasant;  nevertheless,  because  they 
had  perfect  charity,  they  were  more  successful  preachers  than  mas- 
ters of  eloquence.  All  the  following  chapters  up  to  Chapter  XLIV. 
are  concerned  with  details  of  the  rule  and  directicms  for  the  building 
of  the  monasteries  of  the  order. 

In  Chapter  XLIV.  Christ  tells  St.  Bridget  to  tell  Father  Peter, 
of  Alvastra,  to  write  the  rule  of  St  Saviour  at  her  dictation,  and 
neither  to  add  nor  to  take  away  anything  from  her  words.  An 
account  of  how  she  began  to  have  the  revelations  is  g^ven  a  little 
further  on.  Some  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  when  the 
saint  was  anxious  about  her  state  of  life,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
poured  round  her,  inflaming  her,  and  she  was  rapt  in  an  ecstacy  and 
saw  in  spirit  a  bright  cloud  and  heard  a  voice  from  the  cloud  saying 
to  her:  "I  am  thy  God,  who  wish  to  speak  to  thee."  Fearful  lest 
it  might  be  an  illusion  of  the  devil,  she  heard  the  voice  say:  "Do 
not  fear,  for  I  am  the  Maker  of  all  things  and  no  deceiver.  Know 
that  I  do  not  speak  on  account  of  thee  only,  but  on  account  of  the 
salvation  of  all  Christians.  Hear  what  I  say.  Thou  shalt  be  My 
spouse,  and  thou  shalt  see  spiritual  things  and  secret  celestial 
things,  and  My  spirit  shall  remain  with  thee  imtil  death.  Believe, 
therefore,  that  I  am  with  thee." 

In  Chapter  XLVIII.  we  read  that  as  Bridget  was  praying  Christ 
appeared  to  her,  saying:  "Tell  Brother  Peter,  the  sub-prior,  from 
Me  that  I  have  many  sons  Christians  who  are  held  in  snares  by  the 
devil.  Out  of  charity  I  send  to  them  the  words  of  My  mouth,  which 
I  speak  through  a  woman.  Brother  Peter,  hear  her  and  write  in 
Latin  the  words  which  she  shall  say  to  thee  from  Me." 

St  Bridget  communicated  this  revelation  to  Brother  Peter  imme- 
diately, but  he,  wishing  to  deliberate  over  it,  stood  one  evening  in 
the  diurch  beating  his  brains  about  it.  At  last  from  humility  he 
decided  not  to  undertake  the  task,  reputing  himself  unworthy  and 
doubting  lest  it  were  an  illusion  of  the  devil.  Then  suddenly  he 
was  struck  as  if  with  a  blow,  and  immediately  felt  as  if  dead, 
deprived  of  his  senses  and  bodily  powers,  but  nevertheless  his  intel- 
lect remained  clear. 
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The  monks,  finding  him  thus  lying  on  the  ground,  carried  him  to 
his  cell  and  placed  him  in  bed,  and  thus  he  lay  for  the  great  part  of 
the  night,  as  if  half  dead.  Then  by  a  divine  inspiration  the  thought 
came  to  him  that  perhaps  he  suffered  thus  because  he  was  unwilling 
to  obey  the  precept  and  revelation  made  to  him  through  St  Bridget. 
He  said  in  his  heart:  "O  Lord  God,  if  it  is  on  this  account,  spare 
me  and  I  am  willing  to  obey  and  write  all  she  shall  tell  me."  And 
immediately  he  was  cured,  and  he  went  quickly  to  St.  Bridget  and 
offered  to  write  all  the  revelations.  And  for  thirty  years  Father 
Peter,  who  was  afterwards  prior  of  Alvastra,  was  the  saint's  con- 
fessor and  companion  and  follower  in  all  her  travels  and  wrote  all 
the  revelaticms  and  divine  visions  she  had  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death.  Before  Father  Peter's  death  Our  Lord  commanded  that 
afterwards  the  revelations  should  be  given  to  Father  Alphonsus,  a 
Spanish  hermit,  formerly  Bishop  of  Jaen. 

In  Chapter  LV.  a  description  is  given  of  a  certain  holy  monk  of 
Alvastra  named  Gerediinus,  who  was  of  great  sanctity  and  passed 
his  days  and  nights  in  prayer  and  was  favored  with  visions,  in  one 
of  which  he  saw  Our  Lord  at  the  Elevation  in  the  species  of  a  boy. 
When  St  Bridget  first  went  to  reside  in  his  monastery  he  was 
rather  scandalized  and  wondered  why  she  did  so,  for  it  was  against 
their  rule  and  a  new  custom  for  women  to  live  in  the  monastery, 
but  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  prayer  that  she  was  a  friend  of  God, 
upon  which  he  went  and  told  his  prior  with  tears  of  his  rash  judg- 
ment This  Brother,  we  are  told,  once  saw  St  Bridget  elevated  in 
the  air  and  flames  coming  from  her  mouth  and  heard  a  voice  sa}ring 
she  was  a  woman  bringing  wisdom  to  all  nations. 

A  pretty  legend  is  then  narrated  of  this  monk.  He  was  once 
told  by  his  abbot  to  go  and  help  in  the  bakehouse,  but  he  not  being 
accustcvned  to  the  duties  of  the  bakehouse,  spoke  to  a  picture  of  Our 
Lady  on  the  wall,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  venerate,  and  said : 
"Dearest  Lady,  the  abbot  commands  me  to  labor  with  the  bakers. 
Thou  knowest  that  I  know  nothing  of  baking;  nevertheless,  I  will 
do  thy  will."  To  which  the  image  answered ;  "Do  what  you  have 
hitherto  done;  I  will  serve  for  thee  in  the  bakehouse."  And  so  it 
was  done,  and  those  in  the  bakehouse  knew  not  who  was  working 
with  them,  but  thought  it  was  Brother  Gerechinus,  who  remained 
fixed  in  prayer  in  the  church. 

In  Chapter  LVI.  Ulph  Gudmarson,  the  saint's  husband,  appeared 
to  her  and  told  her  the  causes  of  his  Purgatorial  pains  and  the 
remedies  necessary  for  his  speedy  deliverance.  There  were  five 
reasons  for  his  Purgatory :  He  had  doted  on  one  of  his  sons,  spoil- 
ing him ;  he  had  neglected  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  his  family 
before  his  death ;  he  had  been  pertinacious  in  the  exile  of  a  certain 
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noble,  who  nevertheless  had  deserved  punishment;  that  he  had 
injudiciously  helped  a  certain  unworthy  man  in  his  money  difficul- 
ties, and  that  he  had  taken  part  in  fencing  and  other  worldly 
amusements  more  from  vanity  than  necessity.  Then  he  asks  her  for 
Masses  for  a  whole  year,  and  tells  her  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  and 
especially  to  give  away  things  that  he  loved  too  much,  as  his  horses, 
and  she  is  to  offer  some  of  his  cups  for  chalices,  but  to  leave  his 
immovable  things  for  his  sons. 

In  Chapter  LVIIL  Our  Lady  tells  St.  Bridget  that  fasting  is  to 
be  done  with  discretion,  as  it  is  more  acceptable  to  her  Son  to  eat 
than  to  fast  against  obedience.  It  is  wrong  to  fast  vainly  to  be 
seen,  or  foolishly  like  those  who  fast  in  illness,  or  irrationally,  that  is, 
more  than  others,  to  obtain  a  greater  reward.  Later  on  in  this  book 
a  story  apropos  to  fasting  is  told  which  we  will  relate  here.  When 
Bridget  was  traveling  fr<Mn  Rcune  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sepulchre 
of  St  Andrew,  in  Italy,  she  was  obliged  by  illness  to  stop  at  a  place 
called  Bari,  and  when  Advent  arrived  they  could  not  get  any  fish, 
and  there  were  many  infirm  persons  with  her,  so  she  asked  Our  Lord 
to  have  compassion  upon  them,  that  they  might  not  scandalize  their 
neighbors  by  eating  meat  in  fasting  time,  and  that  the  weak  might 
not  faint  by  fasting.  Our  Lord  appeared  to  her  and  said:  "Fish 
is  very  cold,  and  the  weather  is  not  very  warm;  the  way  is  stony 
and  difficult,  and  you  are  infirm,  so  eat  what  you  can  find.  I  am 
above  all  your  vows." 

Several  appearances  are  described  in  the  "Revelationes  Extrava- 
gantes"  of  the  saints  besides  Our  Lord  and  Our  Lady.  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  St  Botvidus  of  Sweden  and  St  Dionysius  all  appeared 
to  her.  In  some  of  the  revelations  advice  is  given  to  the  King  and 
Bishops  of  Sweden  and  to  the  Swedish  Princes.  Chapter  XCVL 
narrates  how  on  a  certain  day,  after  Bridget  had  written  a  rule  for 
herself  and  copied  it  into  a  book  called  "A  Mirror  for  Virgins,"  she 
was  rapt  in  spirit,  and  when  she  recovered  she  heard  a  voice  saying 
that  virginity  merits  a  crown,  widowhood  draws  near  to  God,  mar- 
riage does  not  shut  out  from  heaven,  but  obedience  introduces  all 
to  glory. 

Chapter  CIII.  gives  us  a  peep  into  the  temporal  trials  of  the  saint. 
When  she  was  staying  in  Rome  it  happened  before  All  Saints'  Day 
that  she  was  in  great  need  of  money,  for  she  had  received  many 
loans,  and  it  was  three  years  since  any  money  had  reached  her  from 
her  own  country,  and  her  creditors  came  daily  and  begged  that  she 
would  return  the  money  lent  by  them.  Then  Our  Lord  appeared  to 
her  and  told  her  to  accept  the  money  lent  her  boldly  and  promise  to 
pay  her  creditors  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  octave  of  the 
Epiphany.   She  did  so,  and  about  Vespers  on  that  Sunday  a  mes- 
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senger  came  from  Sweden  carrying  the  money  and  she  made  satis- 
faction to  her  creditors  on  the  same  day.  In  the  last  chapter  Our 
Lady  tells  St  Bridget  that  although  Father  Peter,  who  translated 
the  revelations,  did  not  write  classical  Latin,  still  his  words  were 
more  pleasing  to  her  than  the  Latin  of  worldly  men,  and  further 
commanded  that  all  the  revelations  were  to  be  kept  at  Alvastra  until 
her  monastery  at  Vadstena  was  finished. 

The  above  extracts  will  perhaps  suffice  to  g^ve  an  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  revelations  to  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  original.  Besides  the  partial  translations  of  the  revelations  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  there  have  been  no  less  than 
twenty-two  Latin  versions  published.  The  first  was  published  at 
Lubeck  in  1492.  The  one  consulted  by  the  present  writer  was  pub- 
lished in  1606  in  Rome,  and  contains  the  prologue  written  by  Father 
Matthias,  one  of  St  Bridget's  directors,  the  holy  canon  of  Linkoping, 
and  has  notes  by  Consalvus  Duran,  a  priest.  A  partial  English 
translation  was  published  in  New  York  in  1873. 

A  most  interesting  passage  occurs  in  the  "Revelationes  Extrava- 
gantes"  which  we  must  not  omit  to  note,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  mention  of  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  occurs 
in  history.  Here  Our  Lord  tells  St,  Bridget  that  the  Sacrament  of 
His  Body  should  be  placed  over  His  altar  continually  in  a  decent 
sapphire  or  crystal  vase,  that  Him  whom  daily  they  behold  under 
another  form  they  may  desire  more  fervently.  He  also  ordered,  as 
is  recorded  in  the  same  chapter,  that  when  a  nun  was  too  ill  to 
receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  abbess,  if  at  night,  or  the  priest 
might  carry  the  monstrance  with  the  Host  to  the  sick  nun,  the  con- 
vent following,  and  show  it  to  her,  saying:  "May  thy  faith  profit 
thee  to  eternal  life  and  salvation."  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
first  abbess,  St  Bridget's  own  daughter,  Catherine,  who  was  too  ill 
to  receive  Communion  when  on  her  deathbed. 

A  great  part  of  the  revelations  is  concerned  with  denouncing  the 
worldliness  and  wickedness  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Sweden, 
Naples  and  other  places  and  in  threatening  them  with  the  judgments 
of  God  if  they  did  not  repent.  The  clergy  also  are  severely  reproved 
for  their  laxity  and  falling  away  from  g^ce,  and  there  is  a  g^eat 
deal  of  repetition  in  the  course  of  the  nine  books,  also  a  great  deal 
that  is  very  mystical  and  difficult  of  comprehension.  In  the  above 
extracts  we  have  endeavored  to  take  out  the  pearls  from  the  oysters. 

Darley  Dale. 


««  "Axioma  and  Poatuldtes,"  p.  59. 
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PIUS  VII.  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.— V. 
A  HE  religious  treaty  known  as  the  Concordat,  which  had  been 


negotiated  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  French  Republic, 


put  an  end  to  the  persecution  to  which,  during  ten  years, 
the  Catholic  Church  had  been  subjected  by  the  various  governments 
which  had  succeeded  each  other  in  France.  It  also  marked  the 
beginning  of  new  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State  very 
different  from  those  which  existed  under  the  monarchy,  when  the 
possessions  of  the  clergy  rendered  them,  to  a  certain  degree,  inde- 
pendent of  the  royal  authority.  As  a  first  act  of  hostility  to  the 
Church  the  Assemblie  Constiluante  had  seized  all  ecclesiastical 
property ;  by  the  Constitution  Civile  it  had  placed  the  nomination  of 
the  Bishops  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  founded  a  schismatical 
church.  The  Convention  treated  the  priest  as  an  outlaw  and  an 
enemy  of  the  State,  to  be  hunted  down  and  exterminated  without 
mercy.  The  Directory,  less  sanguinary  in  its  methods,  though 
equally  hostile,  had  sent  him  to  perish  in  the  swamps  of  Guyana  or 
on  board  the  hulks;  but  the  Church  had  survived  every  form  of 
persecution,  and  the  mass  of  the  French  people  had  remained  firmly 
attached  to  their  faith.  Bonaparte  saw  tiiat  to  restore  peace  to  the 
Church  and  to  France  it  would  be  necessary  to  check  the  anti- 
Christian  fanaticism  of  the  Jacobin  party,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism.  But  he  did  not  intend  to  restore  to  the  Church  the  influence 
it  had  possessed  in  the  days  of  the  monarchy.  Guided  in  all  his 
actions  by  political  motives,  he  wished  the  clergy  to  be  merely  the 
salaried  servants  of  the  State,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  the  repression  of  opinions  hostile  to  the  government,  and  liable 
to  be  fined  or  imprisoned  for  any  manifestation  of  independence. 
And  yet,  so  intolerable  had  been  the  situation  of  the  Church  in 
France,  that  this  small  amount  of  liberty,  hampered  on  all  sides  by 
jealous  regulations,  some  of  them  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  Holy 
See  and  others  arbitrarily  imposed,  was  hailed  as  "a  triumph  of 
Christianity  and  a  signal  victory  for  the  Papacy." 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  Concordat  in  spite  of  the  ill-will 
of  the  army  and  the  opposition  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  his 
government,  seems  to  have  convinced  Bonaparte  that  his  rule  was 
so  popular  and  so  firmly  established  that  he  might  venture  to  make 
a  further  advance  towards  the  throne.  Without  openly  demanding 
a  prolongation  of  his  dignity  as  First  Consul  or  its  conversion  into 
an  hereditary  monarchy,  he  allowed  his  friends  and  partisans  to 
proclaim  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  present  a  testimonial 
of  its  gratitude  to  the  man  who  had  given  peace  to  the  Church, 
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restored  order  in  France  and  reconciled  the  Revolution  with  Europe.* 
This  reward  could  only  take  the  form  of  an  augmentation  of  power, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  that  was  the  object  of  Bonaparte's  ambi- 
tion, though  he  carefully  avoided  giving  any  intimation  of  his  wishes. 
The  question  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  many  of  the  members  of 
which  were  willing  to  confer  upon  the  General  the  Ginsulate  for 
life,  but  the  Republican  party,  led  by  Sieyes,  spread  the  belief  that 
all  that  he  desired  was  a  term  of  ten  years,  and  on  May  8,  1802,  a 
vote  was  passed  to  that  effect.  This  decision,  which  was  far  inferior 
to  what  Bonaparte  expected,  caused  him  intense  displeasure,  and  he 
was  at  first  inclined  to  reject  the  offer.  The  difficulty  was  solved 
by  the  skillful  management  of  Cambacer^s,  who  suggested  that  the 
Council  of  State  should  invite  the  people  to  vote  upon  the  question, 
"Shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  Consul  for  life?"  The  answer  was 
g^ven  in  the  affirmative  by  an  enormous  majority,  and  on  August 
3,  1802,  it  was  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  and  presented  to 
the  First  Consul. 

Though  Bonaparte  was  resolved  to  keep  the  Church  subjected  to 
the  government  as  much  as  possible,  he  seemed  anxious  at  first  to 
entertain  the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  Holy  See  and  with  the 
clergy.  He  presented  to  Pius  VH.  two  armed  brigs,  the  St.  Peter 
and  the  St.  Paul,  for  the  defense  of  his  States  against  the  Barbary 
corsairs,  and  he  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Valence  to  the  memory  of  Pius  VI.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  were 
now  authorized  to  wear  their  costume  in  public  as  of  old;  other 
religious  associations  for  the  relief  of  the  infirm  had  also  since  some 
time  been  allowed  to  reopen  their  convents  and  resume  their  work 
in  the  hospitals.  But  even  while  making  these  demonstrations  of 
good-will  towards  the  Church  he  showed  that  he  was  resolved  to 
interfere  in  its  discipline  and  regulate  it  in  accordance  with  the 
interests  of  his  policy. 

By  his  favorite  device  of  threatening  to  break  off  all  relations  with 
Rome  unless  his  demands  were  complied  with,  the  First  Consul  had 
obliged  Cardinal  Caprara  to  accept  twelve  of  the  schismatical 
Bishops,  in  spite  of  the  very  doubtful  assurances  which  they  had 
given  of  their  repentance.  He  was  now  determined  to  compel  him, 
by  a  similar  combination  of  trickery  and  menaces,  to  readmit  into 
the  Church  on  still  easier  terms  the  priests  who  had  taken  the  oath 
to  the  Constitution  Civile  du  Clergi.  Cardinal  Caprara  had  gfiven 
to  all  the  newly  nominated  Bishops  a  form  of  abjuration  to  be  signed 
by  these  priests,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  gave  up  the 
benefices  which  they  had  occupied  without  having  been  canonically 

»  L.  A.  Thiers,  "History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,"  1893,  Vol.  IL» 
pp.  281-28S. 
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instituted ;  that  they  submitted  entirely  to  the  judgments  pronounced 
by  the  Holy  See  on  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France,  and  that  they 
professed  true  and  sincere  obedience  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  to 
their  lawful  Bishop.  After  they  had  signed  this  document  the 
Bishops  were  to  give  them  the  decree  of  absolution  and  the  dispensa- 
tion from  irregularity.* 

But  this  form  of  retractation  seemed  to  the  government  to  inflict 
too  much  humiliation  on  the  clergy  of  the  Constitutional  Church. 
It  involved,  moreover,  the  condemnation  of  the  AssembUe  Consti- 
tuante  which  had  founded  that  Church  at  the  dawn  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  whose  acts  the  First  Consul  insisted  on  respecting  as  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  nation.  It  was  different  also  from  the 
letter  prepared  by  Bemier  and  Portalis,  in  which  the  schismatical 
Bishops  declared  that  they  submitted  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  which, 
though  departing  from  the  form  prescribed  in  Rome,  had  been 
accepted  by  Cardinal  Caprara  on  the  understanding  that  they  should 
compensate  for  the  insufficiency  of  its  expressions  by  a  verbal 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  specified  in  the  decree  of  absolution.' 
On  May  27,  1802,  Portalis  sent  one  of  his  subordinates  to  inform 
Cardinal  Caprara  that  many  Bishops  were  in  a  state  of  consternation, 
as  they  did  not  know  how  they  should  be  able  to  receive  the  schis- 
matical clergy  back  into  the  Church.  He  requested,  therefore,  that 
the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  each  Bishop.  This  the 
Legate  refused  to  do,  and  said  that  those  Bishops  who  professed 
to  be  embarrassed  should  come  to  see  him,  and  that  he  would 
certainly  be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  them,  but  that 
any  further  concession  was  beyond  his  powers.* 

Portalis  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  this  reply,  but  the  First 
Consul  on  receiving  his  Minister's  report  insisted  on  the  exclusive 
employment  of  the  formula  approved  of  by  the  government,  and 
by  means  of  the  usual  description  of  the  dangers  about  to  overwhelm 
the  Church  the  unfortunate  Cardinal  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield. 
The  Legate  was  summoned  on  June  7  to  an  interview  with  Bona- 
parte at  La  Malmaison,  and  though  so  broken  down  in  health  that 
he  was  hardly  able  to  take  part  in  a  discussion,  he  instantly  obeyed. 
Bonaparte  told  him  that  all  that  was  required  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  schismatical  priests  was  that  they  should  renounce  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Qergy  and  promise  to  obey  their  lawful  Bishops. 
An)rthing  more  than  that  was,  he  said,  useless,  superfluous  and  an 
act  of  pride  on  the  part  of  Rome,  while  the  difficulties  alleged  by 

tp.  nario  Rlnlerl,  S.  J.,  "La  Dlplomazla  Pontlflcla  nel  Seoolo  XDC," 
Roma,  1902,  Vol.  IL,  p.  22. 

•  Rlnlerl,  op.  e(t.,  1,  p.  470;  n..  ISO. 

*  Rlnlerl.  op.  ei>.,  H.,  p.  22.  p.  246,  Captara  h  Consalvl.  SO  Hal.  1802. 
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the  Cardinal  were  a  cause  of  mortal  anguish  to  the  people  and  to  the 
more  pusillanimous  among  the  Bishops,  and  many  thousands  of 
Catholics  were  asking  to  become  Protestants.  The  discussion,  in 
which  Portalis  and  Mgr.  Sala,  one  of  the  Cardinal's  secretaries,  also 
took  part,  lasted  for  two  hours,  but  no  concession  was  made  on  either 
side.  At  last  Bonaparte  lost  patience  and  said  that  if  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  indispensable,  necessary  and  advantageous  for  the  good 
of  religion  and  of  the  French  people  were  doa,  it  would  be  useless 
for  the  Cardinal  to  remain  in  France.  There  were  still  eleven 
Bishops  to  be  nominated,  and  in  consequence  of  these  theological 
subtleties  of  Rome,  they  should  all  be  chosen  from  among  the  Con- 
stitutional clergy,* 

As  the  Cardinal  had  successfully  resisted  this  onslaught  other 
tactics  were  tried.  Mgr.  Pancemont,  Bishop  of  Vannes,  brought  to 
him  on  the  following  morning  a  letter  from  Portalis,  in  which  the 
Minister  reminded  him  that  the  circulation  in  France  of  the  formula 
of  retractation  for  the  clergy  which  he  had  given  to  the  French 
Bishops,  as  well  as  of  the  decree  by  which  the  extraordinary  faculties 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  Pius  VI.  in  1792  were  prolonged 
for  six  months,  constituted  an  infraction  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  had  been  received  in  France.  He  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
observe  these  conditions,  and  according  to  them  he  could  not  cause 
any  document  to  circulate  in  France  without  the  authorization  of 
the  government.  He  was  therefore  requested  to  withdraw  this 
formula  as  well  as  the  decree,  as  otherwise  the  Bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastics  who  accepted  it  should  be  treated  as  State  criminals, 
and  he  would  bear  the  terrible  responsibility  of  the  misfortunes 
which  should  be  the  result.  In  addition  to  these  threats  Mgr. 
Pancemont  presented  to  him  an  alarming  picture  of  the  extreme 
irritation  of  the  First  Consul,  to  whom  no  one  dared  to  suggest  any 
change  in  his  decisions,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Bishops 
would  be  exposed  from  the  hostility  of  the  government.  The 
Cardinal  replied  immediately  to  Portalis  that  in  order  not  to  offend 
the  government  he  would  at  once  withdraw  both  the  formula  of 
retractation  and  the  decree. 

As  the  Cardinal  had  thus  been  forced  to  withdraw  the  formula 
which  was  displeasing  to  Bonaparte,  he  had  now  to  be  obliged  to 
publish  one  which  should  be  in  conformity  with  the  First  Consul's 
opinions.  No  time  was  lost,  for  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  Talley- 
rand himself  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  in  a  sad  tone  of  voice  told 
the  Legate  that  all  the  labor  that  had  been  bestowed  on  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  religion  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  away.  Neither 
the  First  Consul  nor  any  other  member  of  the  government  would 

■  Riniert,  op.  eit.,  H.,  p.  28,  Caprara  k  Consalvl,  13  Juin,  1802. 
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allow  the  Legate  to  demand  from  the  Constitutional  priests  what 
he  had  demanded.  If  the  Bishops  attempted  to  do  so,  misfortunes 
without  end  would  be  the  result  The  people  have  been  stirred  up. 
The  Catholics  were  revolted  by  the  harshness  with  which  Rome  was 
treating  the  clergy,  and  they  were  thinking  of  embracing  Protestant- 
ism. In  a  word,  everything  was  on  the  point  of  utter  ruin,  and 
Rome  and  the  Legate  would  be  guilty  of  destroying  religion  by  not 
condescending  to  show  a  more  conciliatory  spirit  in  such  a  lament- 
able state  of  affairs.  Talleyrand's  threats  produced  no  effect  on 
Cardinal  Caprara,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  also  refused  Xxy 
yield  to  the  urgent  appeal  of  Mgr.  Champion  de  Cic6,  Archbishop 
of  Aix,  who  repeated  the  same  arguments.  The  Archbishop,  how- 
ever, was  closely  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Vannes,  who  told  the 
Legate  that  on  his  decision  depended  either  the  existence  or  the 
total  ruin  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  France  and  in  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  gave  him  a  letter  from  Portalis.  The  Minister  stated 
that  the  only  declaration  which  the  government  would  allow  to  be 
demanded  from  the  Constitutional  priests  was:  "I  adhere  to  the 
Concordat,  and  I  am  in  communion  with  my  Bishop,  who  has  been 
nominated  by  the  First  Consul  and  instituted  by  the  Pope."  Portalis 
added  that  it  was  evident  that  this  declaration  was  sufficient;  that 
the  past  ought  to  be  forgotten ;  that  the  French  character  would  not 
tolerate  any  irritating  or  humiliating  expression,  and  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church,  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  France  demanded  the 
cessation  of  controversies  which  could  bring  no  remedy  for  the  past,, 
but  would  disturb  the  present  and  destroy  everything  in  the  future. 

Cardinal  Caprara,  who  appears  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  France,  was  terrified  by  the  heavy  responsibility 
thus  cast  upon  him,  and  he  gave  way  before  this  combination  of 
threats  and  falsehoods  which  Bonaparte  and  his  Ministers  had  so 
often  employed  with  success.  As  he  stated  in  his  report  to  Car- 
dinal Consalvi,  he  reflected  that  when  it  is  a  question  of  reconciling 
to  the  Church  a  large  number  of  persons  such  rigorous  conditions 
cannot  be  exacted  as  in  the  case  of  a  few.  On  his  decision,  more- 
over, would  depend  the  preservation  or  the  total  ruin  of  the  Church, 
and  he  came,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  not  struggle 
against  the  declared  will  of  the  government,  but  would  accept  the 
formulat  proposed  by  Portalis.  The  three  theologians  attached  to 
the  Legation  did  not,  it  is  true,  share  his  opinion  or  approve  of  his 
action,  but  he  wrote  at  once  to  the  Minister  that  he  would  accept  the 
formula  proposed  by  the  government.  To  the  Bishops  he  announced 
that  the  Constitutional  priests  wishing  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church 
might  present  that  declaration,  but  he  added  that  when  they  had 
signed  it  the  Bishops  should  warn  them  to  put  their  conscience  in 
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order  ("de  pourvoir  d  leur  conscietice") .  Portalis  on  his  side  con- 
sented to  allow  the  Cardinal's  decree  of  May  8,  which  prolonged  the 
faculties  granted  by  Pius  VI.  to  stand,  for  the  cleverly  contrived 
plot  had  succeeded;  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand  had  obtained  what 
they  wanted;  the  schismatical  priests  were  enabled  to  reenter  the 
Church  and  hold  ecclesiastical  dignities  without  having  been  com- 
pelled to  make  a  formal  recantation  of  their  errors.' 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Cardinal  Caprara's  concession,  extorted 
from  him  by  this  disg^ceful  intrigue,  caused  the  Holy  Father 
intense  grief.  The  theologians  and  the  Cardinals  whom  he  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  declared  that  the  formula  dictated  by  the 
government  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Constitutional  clergy  was 
insufficient.  They  suggested  that  a  brief  should  be  sent  to  Bona- 
parte to  protest  against  the  action  of  his  government  and  another 
to  the  Legate  to  signify  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  but  no  steps 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  these  recommendations.^ 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  partiality  of  the  First  Consul  for  the 
Constitutional  clergy,  Portalis  wrote  on  June  8  to  all  the  Bishops 
who  had  not  been  members  of  the  Constitutional  Church  that  they 
should  select  one  of  their  "Grands  Vicaires"  from  among  the  Con- 
stitutional clergy,  as  well  as  a  third  of  their  canons  and  parish  priests. 
If  they  were  unable  to  observe  this  proportion,  they  should  refer  the 
matter  to  the  First  Consul  and  justify  the  exceptions  they  had 
made  to  this  rule.  Those  Bishops  who  had  belonged  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Church  were  bound,  on  the  other  hand,  to  choose  as  "Grand 
Vicaire"  priests  who  had  not  belonged  to  that  schism.'  But  this 
was  not  the  only  act  of  interference  in  the  administration  of  the 
French  Churdi  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul,  who  thus  began  that 
series  of  aggressions  on  the  liberty  of  the  Church  which  in  the  days 
of  the  empire  filled  the  prisons  and  fortresses  of  France  with  nearly 

•  Both  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
falsity  of  these  statements  with  regard  to  the  Irritation  of  the  people 
against  Rome.  They  cannot  have  forgotten  the  reports  furnished  by  the 
Commission  of  1801  on  the  State  of  France  (see  the  number  of  the  Re<rimo 
for  October,  1908,  especially  the  report  of  Barb«  Marbols,  p.  B83),  according 
to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  throughout  France  were  intensely 
hostile  to  the  schismatic  priests  and  steadily  rejected  their  ministrationH. 
Portalis  also,  In  his  report  of  February  26,  1802,  to  the  First  Consul  (Boulay 
de  la  Meurthe,  Documents  sur  la  n^godatlon  du  Concordat,  t.  V.,  p.  163), 
quotes  the  testimony  of  the  prefects  of  several  departments  with  regard  to 
this  general  aversion  for  the  Constitutional  clergy,  an  aversion  which  the 
conduct  of  many  of  its  members  had  much  contributed  to  strengthen. 

T  Rinieri,  op.  Ht.,  XL,  p.  64. 

s  Count  Joseph  Jauffret,  "Mimolres  hlstoriques  sur  lea  Affaires  EiceMsl- 
astlques  de  France  pendant  les  premitoes  anntes  du  zlxe.  slide,"  Paris, 
1823,  1.  1.,  p.  64.  According  to  Article  21  of  the  "ArUcles  Organlques,"  each 
Bishop  might  name  two  vlcan  general  and  each  Archbishop  three. 
(Mlgne,  "Encyclop«die  thtologique,"  t.  XXXVni..  p.  1,019.) 
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as  many  confessors  of  the  faith  as  the  anti-Christian  government  of 
the  Directory. 

Bonaparte  had  ordered  the  prefects  of  the  Republic  to  exercise  a 
strict  censorship  over  all  publications  which  appeared  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  and  this  supervision  extended  even  to  the  pastorals 
of  the  Bishops.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  prevent  the  expression  of 
hostile  criticisms  directed  against  his  government,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  influence  of  the  Church  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  inter- 
ests. As  there  were  cases  where  a  diocese  comprised  two  depart- 
ments, the  prefects  of  which  held  diametrically  opposite  views  on 
religious  questions,  and  therefore  judged  a  pastoral  according  to 
their  conflicting  opinions,  the  position  of  many  Bishops  became  so 
intolerable  that  at  last  Portalis  intervened  and  obtained  that  this 
censorship  should  be  transferred  from  the  prefects  to  his  oS&ix  in 
Paris.  But  though  every  allusion  to  political  questions  could  be  thus 
suppressed,  the  same  office  frequently  requested  the  Bishops  to  direct 
their  parish  priests  to  use  all  their  influence  to  inculcate  submission 
to  the  law  of  conscription,  and  to  remind  their  flocks  that  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  citizen  and  a  Christian  was  the  defense  of  his 
country.* 

Since  some  years  a  reaction  against  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution 
and  a  tendency  towards  monarchical  institutions  had  been  gp-adually 
spreading  through  France.  Those  to  whom  the  Revolution  had 
brought  wealth,  political  influence  or  military  rank  dreaded  the 
downfall  of  the  firm  government  of  the  First  Consul,  on  whom 
depended  the  safety  of  their  possessions.  The  Royalist  conspiracies 
against  Bonaparte,  so  actively  carried  on  at  this  time,  strengthened 
this  conviction,  and  though  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
falsely  accused  of  having  shared  in  these  plots,  spread  for  a  time  a 
feeling  of  horror  and  consternation  even  among  the  partisans  of 
Bonaparte,  the  impression  remained  that  it  was  necessary,  by  raising 
the  First  Consul  to  the  throne  and  creating  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
to  frustrate  the  aims  of  his  enemies,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  their 
plots.  The  ultimate  object  of  Bonaparte's  ambition  was  well  known 
to  all  those  in  his  immediate  vidnity,  though  he  carefully  avoided 
giving  any  expression  of  his  intentions.  It  was  Fouchi,  the  ex-Ora- 
torian  and  ex- Jacobin,  his  former  Minister  of  Police,  who  undertook 
to  divine  his  hidden  wishes  and  to  carry  out,  along  with  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  the  intrigues  required  to  give  them  effect 
Addresses  and  petitions,  covered  with  signatures  from  the  camps  in 
several  parts  of  France,  from  the  municipal  councils  of  tiie  gfreat 
towns  and  from  electoral  colleges  then  in  session,  were  presented  to 

•  Count  d'HauMonvllle,  "Ii'Esllae  Bomaln*  et  le  premi«r  Bmplre."  Paris, 
18C8.  t.  L,  pp.  27S-277. 
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Bonaparte  demanding  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment which  should  consolidate  all  power  in  his  hands  and  secure  its 
perpetuation  in  his  family.  The  First  Consul  then,  abandoning  his 
reserve,  consulted  his  colleagues  on  the  subject.  The  Third  ConsuU 
Lebrun,  immediately  acquiesced,  but  as  Cambaceres  strongly 
objected,  alleging  the  danger  of  a  war  with  the  older  monarchies, 
which  might  withhold  their  recognition,  Bonaparte  resolved  not  ta 
interfere,  but  to  let  public  opinion  take  its  course. 

An  address  from  the  Senate  on  March  29,  1804,  on  a  question 
relating  to  foreign  affairs  gave  Fouche  and  his  friends  an  oppor- 
tunity for  at  last  making  a  formal  demand  for  the  reestablishment 
of  monarchy,  in  order  to  deprive  conspirators  of  the  temptation  to- 
destroy  everything  by  a  single  blow.  Bonaparte  thanked  the  Senate, 
but  deferred  giving  a  definite  reply  to  their  suggestion  until  he  had 
acquired  the  certainty  that  the  army  would  support  him  and  that 
the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  would  not  refuse  to  recognize 
him.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  the  powers  consulted,  and  they 
immediately  acquiesced,  while  the  army  gave  him  the  strongest 
proofs  of  devotion,  and  on  April  25  Bonaparte  asked  the  Senate  to 
give  further  explanations  of  its  views  and  its  wishes — a  very  evident 
request  for  a  definite  offer  of  the  throne.  As  no  public  discussions 
took  place  in  the  Senate,  it  was  decided  to  treat  the  question  in  the 
Tribunate,  the  only  body  where  there  was  still  some  freedom  of 
speech,  and  one  of  its  members,  Jean  Frangois  Curee,  who  had  once 
been  an  ardent  Republican,  was  chosen  to  open  the  debate  and  pro- 
pose the  reestablishment  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  in  favor  of  the 
family  of  Bonaparte.  The  motion  was  brought  forward  on  April 
30.  It  met  with  almost  unanimous  support,  and  on  May  4  the  vote 
of  the  Tribunate  that  the  First  Consul,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  should 
be  named  Emperor,  and  that  the  title  and  the  authority  should  be 
made  hereditary  in  his  family,  was  laid  before  the  Senate,  which' 
approved  of  it.  On  the  same  day  it  presented  to  the  First  Consul 
a  memorial,  in  which  it  expressed  its  views  with  regard  to  the  new 
organization  of  France.  A  committee  was  then  formed  consisting  of 
the  three  Consuls,  the  Ministers  and  several  Senators,  to  draw  up  a- 
Constitution  for  the  empire  and  name  the  chief  dignitaries,  whose 
functions  and  titles  are  believed  to  be  mostly  the  invention  of  Talley- 
rand, and  on  May  18,  1804,  the  Senatus  Consultum,  which  declared 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  presented  to  hint 
at  St.  aoud.»» 

In  the  preceding  year  Bonaparte  had  sent  his  uncle.  Cardinal 

10  Thiers,  op.  e<(.,  IH,  pp.  202,  218.  The  decision  of  the  Senate  WAS  theH' 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote.  It  was  ratified  by  a  large  majority  and  pub- 
lished on  the  eve  of  the  coronation. 
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Fesch,  Archbishop  of  Lycms,  to  represent  the  French  Republic  in 
Rome  in  place  of  M.  Cacault.  The  latter,  a  Breton,  who  spoke  of 
himself  as  "a  converted  revolutionist,  "un  rtvolutionnaire  corrigi," 
by  his  prudence,  his  tact  and  his  conciliatory  spirit,  had  much  con- 
tributed to  restore  a  good  understanding  between  the  Holy  See  and 
France.  He  had  acquired  the  friendship  and  the  confidence  of 
Pius  VII.  and  of  Gu-dinal  Consalvi,  but  his  frank  and  sturdy  char- 
acter would  not  have  allowed  him  to  assist  the  ambitious  plans  which 
Bonaparte  was  already  preparing  to  carry  out,  and  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  he  was  recalled.  His  successor. 
Cardinal  Fesch  (1763-1839)  had  been  canon  and  archdeacon  of 
Ajacdo  before  the  Revolution.  Driven  frOTi  Corsica,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  by  the  dvil  war  between 
the  partisans  of  England  and  those  of  France,  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
aside  his  ecclesiastical  costume  and  position  and  obtain  onployment 
in  the  commissariat.  Later  on  he  became  commissaire  des  guerres, 
or  commissary  general,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  Italy 
commanded  by  his  nephew.  When,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Direct- 
ory, Bonaparte  became  First  Consul,  Fesch  retired  from  the  world. 
At  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy  by  the  Concordat  he  was  nomi- 
nated Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal.  Bonaparte  had  long  been  fascinated  by 
the  idea  of  having  himself  crowned  in  Paris  by  the  Pope  as  successor 
of  Charlemagne,  whose  empire  over  a  large  part  of  Europe  he  aimed 
at  restoring,  and  to  attain  this  end  he  required  to  have  in  Rome  a 
representative  more  docile  and  more  blindly  obedient  to  his  orders 
than  M.  Cacault.  The  new  Minister,  unaccustomed  to  the  usages  of 
diplomacy,  was  far  from  entertaining  the  same  friendly  relations 
with  the  Papal  Court,  with  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body  and  with  Roman  society  as  his  predecessor.  There  is  even 
reason  to  believe  that  the  haughty  and  dictatorial  attitude  adopted 
by  the  Cardinal  was  the  result  of  Bonaparte's  orders,  who  thought 
that  he  might  render  the  Holy  Father  subservient  to  his  views  by 
inspiring  him  with  a  dread  of  his  power.** 

Thoug^i  the  Senatus  Consultum  by  which  the  First  Consul  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French  had  not  yet  been  published,  the 
vote  of  May  4  was  sufficiently  decisive  to  enable  Bonaparte  to 
announce  officially  to  Cardinal  Caprara  on  the  evening  of  May  9 
his  resolution  of  having  himself  crowned  in  Paris  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  But  by  a  strange  coincidence  Cardinal  Caprara  had  that 
very  day  written  to  Rome  to  express  his  belief  that  such  would  be 
the  case,  and  his  hope  that  the  request  would  be  granted  without 
hesitation.   A  refusal  would  be  extremely  disagreeble  to  the  Em- 

11  lyHauasonvUle,  op.  eit.,  L,  804.  306. 
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peror,  while  great  advantages  to  the  Holy  See,  both  from  the  spir- 
itual and  the  temporal  point  of  view,  would  be  the  result  of  the 
Pope's  journey  to  Paris.  The  Emperor-elect,  it  is  true,  did  not  that 
evening  make  a  formal  demand  with  regard  to  the  matter,  but  merely 
requested  the  Legate  to  ascertain  as  a  preliminary  step  what  might 
be  the  opinion  of  the  Holy  Father  on  the  subject  The  request 
caused  much  surprise  and  uneasiness  in  Rome,  as  the  Pope  and  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  College  could  not  forget  the  spoliation  of 
the  Church  of  which  General  Bonaparte  had  been  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  cause,  and  they  felt  but  small  confidence  in  whatever 
promises  he  might  make.  Cardinal  Consalvi  cautiously  replied  on 
May  23  that  the  Holy  Father  would  hasten  to  congratulate  the 
Emperor  as  soon  as  all  the  formalities  of  his  election  should  have 
been  accomplished.  A  few  days  later  he  pointed  out  to  the  Legate 
that  in  ei^^teen  centuries  there  had  been  no  example  of  a  Pope 
undertaking  such  a  long  journey  for  a  purely  secular  object,  and 
that  only  very  important  religious  motives  could  justify  a  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  abandoning  his  residence  and  thereby  suspending  for  a 
time  the  discussion  of  the  many  ecclesiastical  questions  which  are 
continually  being  referred  to  Rome. 

The  matter  was  submitted  to  a  congp-egation  of  twenty  Cardinals, 
on  whose  discussions  was  imposed  the  secreqr  of  the  confessional, 
and  their  answers  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican ; 
but  a  despatch  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  to  the  Legate  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  various  objections  made  to  the  journey  of  the  Holy  Father." 
A  favorable  answer  was,  however,  about  to  be  returned  to  the  Em- 
peror's request  when  the  Senatus  Consultum  of  May  18  was  received 
in  Rome.  Among  other  things  it  enacted  that  the  Emperor  was  to 
swear  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  Concordat  and  the  liberty  of  wor- 
ship, "la  libertS  des  cultes."  But  the  laws  of  the  Concordat  might 
be  considered  as  comprising  also  the  Articles  Organiques,  whidi  had 
been  published  along  with  them  without  the  consent  of  the  Holy 
Father,  and  had  been  frnmally  rejected  by  him  as  being  opposed  to 
the  laws  of  the  Church.  The  maintenance,  too,  of  liberty  of  wor- 
ship implied  not  merely  that  persons  professing  other  religions  tiian 
Catholicism  would  be  tolerated,  but  that  religfion  was  a  matter  of 
indifference,  and  that  all  religions  were  equally  worthy  of  favor  and 
protection.  The  Pope  could  not  crown  as  defender  of  the  Catholic 
Church  a  sovereign  who  should  take  sudi  an  oath,  and  until  some 
explanation  of  its  meaning  were  given,  showing  that  it  imjJied  only 
the  civil  toleration  of  the  persons  professing  these  religions  and  not 
a  theological  toleration  which  should  consider  all  religions  as 

ixRlnlerl,  op.  eit.,  p.  37,  Conaalvl  k  Caprara,  Bonw,  e  CMugno^  1804,  and 
6th  June,  p.  St4. 
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indifferent,  the  Holy  Father  could  not  accept  the  Emperor's  invita- 
tion. 

In  the  note  accompanying  this  despatch  Cardinal  Consalvi  pointed 
out  that  only  a  purely  religious  motive  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining 
some  important  advantages  for  the  French  Church  could  justify  the 
Holy  Father  in  leaving  Rome.  In  another  letter  of  June  lo**  the 
Cardinal  asked  for  a  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor, 
or,  better  still,  of  the  Senate,  of  the  precise  meaning  to  be  gfiven  to 
the  terms  of  the  oath,  and  a  positive  assurance  that  the  journey 
would  have  a  good  result  with  regard  to  the  religious  questions 
which  were  still  undecided. 

The  various  objections  to  the  journey  of  the  Holy  Father  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  congregation  of  Cardinals  were  laid 
before  Talleyrand  in  a  note  from  Cardinal  Caprara  on  June  25.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  impediments  caused  by  the  oath  should  be 
removed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  the  anointing  and  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  should  be  performed  according  to  the 
Roman  ritual.  His  Holiness  would  be  willing  to  receive  all  the 
Bishops  and  priests  who  had  returned  to  the  Church,  but  he  could 
not  hold  any  communication  with  those  who  having  abandoned  the 
Constitution  Civile,  had  afterwards  maintained  its  principles  in  their 
writings  and  tried  to  spread  them  in  their  sees.  It  would  be  becom- 
ing to  the  glory  of  the  Emperor  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  See 
that  the  letter  of  invitation  should  be  brought  to  Rome,  not  by  an 
ordinary  courier,  but  by  two  Bishops.  Talleyrand's  reply  is 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  Abbe 
Bemier,  who  had  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  Concordat.  It  stated  that  the  Emperor  was  very  much  sur- 
prised that  any  objections  should  have  been  raised  to  a  journey 
which  would  evidently  prove  so  useful  to  religion,  so  glorious  for 
the  Holy  See  and  so  advantageous  in  every  way  to  the  Church,  to 
France  and  to  Europe.  It  enumerated  the  services  which  Napoleon 
had  rendered  to  the  Church  and  which  he  thought  to  be  deserving  of 
g^titude.  The  churches  had  been  reopened,  their  altars  raised 
again;  seminaries  had  been  founded  and  chapters  endowed.  The 
Neapolitans  had  been  made  to  evacuate  Ancona  and  give  up  Bene- 
vento  and  Ponte  Corvo.  The  town  of  Pesaro,  the  fort  of  San  Leo 
and  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  had  been  restored  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
foreign  missions  had  been  reestablished  and  the  Eastern  Catholics 
were  freed  from  persecution  and  protected.  In  the  oath  to  be  taken 
by  the  Emperor  the  words  "the  laws  of  the  Concordat"  would  mean 
only  the  Concordat,  and  not  a  combination  of  the  Concordat  with  the 
Articles  Organiques.   The  liberty  of  religion,  "la  liberte  des  cultes," 

i>  D'Haussonvllle,  op.  elt.,  p.  664. 
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is  distinct  from  their  essence  and  their  constitution.  It  concerns 
only  the  persons  who  profess  these  religions,  and  to  maintain  it  does 
not  imply  the  approval  of  their  principles  or  of  their  teaching.  With 
regard  to  the  Articles  Organiques,  the  Emperor  will  listen  with 
impartiality  and  respect  to  the  Holy  Father's  observations,  and  will 
do  what  he  can  to  satisfy  him  as  far  as  it  may  be  compatible  with 
his  position,  with  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  with  his  duty.  The 
former  Constitutional  Bishops  who  still  adhere  to  that  Church  shall 
be  forced  by  His  Majesty  to  respect  the  Concordat  The  letter  of 
invitation  shall  be  presented  to  His  Holiness  by  two  Bishops,  as  he 
desires,  or  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  the  reception  of  His  Holiness  in 
France  shall  be  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  sovereign  who  has 
invited  him  and  of  the  digpiity  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.^* 

An  unexpected  obstacle  to  the  journey  of  the  Holy  Father  then 
arose.  In  a  despatch  of  July  20  Cardinal  Caprara  announced  that 
the  Holy  Father  was  Mily  to  anoint  the  Emperor,  for  the  coronation 
would  be  considered  as  a  purely  civil  ceremony  and  would  take 
place  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides.  This  was  an  innovation  to 
which  the  Pope  could  not  consent,  and  further  correspondence  took 
place  with  regard  to  this  important  question. 

Talleyrand's  letter  was  submitted  to  the  thirty-four  Cardinals 
then  residing  in  Rome.  They  were  not  dazzled  by  its  brilliant 
rhetoric  nor  duped  by  its  vague  diplomatic  expressions.  They 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  its  flattering  promises,  and  decided  that 
more  definite  assurances  should  be  demanded  with  regard  to  all  the 
points  to  which  objections  had  been  raised."  Cardinal  Consalvi  in 
his  reply  repeated  those  demands,  and  also  stated  that  the  Holy 
Father  had  noted  and  accepted  Talleyrand's  formal  assurance  that 
the  expression  "les  lois  du  Concordaf  did  not  comprise  "les  Articles 
Organiques,"  but  meant  only  the  17  Articles  agreed  upon  with  the 
Holy  See.  He  required,  however,  a  more  exact  definiticMi  of  "la 
liberti  des  culles,"  he  observed  that  the  Bishops  who  had  belonged 
to  the  Constitutional  Church  had  other  duties  to  fulfill  towards  the 
Holy  See  besides  the  mere  acceptance  of  the  Concordat,  and  he  asked 
for  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  should 
not  be  separated  from  that  of  the  anointing.  Cardinal  Fesch,  as 
representing  the  Emperor  in  Rome,  gave  assurances  on  all  these 
points  whidi  satisfied  the  Holy  Father,  and  the  tedious  negotiation 
was  at  last  ended  on  September  2,  when  Cardinal  Consalvi  informed 
Cardinal  Fesch  that,  as  His  Holiness  was  satisfied  with  the  assur- 
ances he  had  received  with  regard  to  the  advantages  which  religion 

14  Rinleri,  op.  ett.,  p.  686,  Talleyrand  k  Caprara,  Igth  July,  1804. 
!■  Blnlerl,  op.  ett.,  p.  694,  Batratto  analltico  del  votl  cardlnallsl,  fatto  dal 
P.  Fontana  e  presentato  al  Conaalvl,  9-10  Agosto,  1801. 
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would  derive  from  his  journey  to  France,  he  would  leave  for  Paris 
on  receiving  the  official  letter  of  invitation  from  the  Emperor.** 

To  the  Holy  Father's  surprise  the  letter  was  not  brought  to  Rome 
by  two  Bishops,  as  had  been  promised,  but  by  General  Caffarelli,  one 
of  the  Emperor's  aides-de-camp.  Its  tone  was  respectful,  but  dry 
and  formal,  and  it  did  not  contain  the  assurance  which  the  Holy 
Father  had  demanded — that  the  results  of  the  journey  would  be  of 
very  great  advantage  to  religion,  an  assurance  which  alone  could 
justify,  as  no  purely  human  motive  could,  the  very  great  inconveni- 
ence which  would  be  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
from  Rome.  Cardinal  Fesch  was  therefore  requested  to  obtain 
another  letter  from  Paris  which  should  fulfill  that  condition,  but  he 
refused,  and  recalled  the  assurances  already  given  by  Talleyrand  in 
his  letter  of  July  18  that  the  interests  of  the  Qiurch  would  be  dis- 
cussed between  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  His  Majesty,  and  that  the 
results  of  their  deliberations  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  to  religion. 
He  added  that  the  Holy  Father  might  repeat  Talleyrand's  declara- 
tion in  his  allocution  to  the  Holy  College.  The  Cardinals  were 
again  consulted  and  asked  to  g^ve  their  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
answer  of  the  representative  of  France.  Only  Cardinal  della 
Somaglia's  answer  has  been  found,  but  it  seems  to  have  expressed 
the  decision  of  the  majority — namely,  that  in  any  case  the  journey 
of  the  Holy  Father  to  France  would  probably  obtain  some  advan- 
tages for  religion,  while  otherwise  if  the  Emperor  were  offended,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  foresee  what  injury  he  might  inflict  on  the 
Churdi,  in  which  he  would  be  supported  by  public  opinion  and  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  powerful  party  of  the  atheists  and  the  Jan- 
senists.*^ 

Consalvi  was,  therefore,  able  to  inform  Cardinal  Fesch  on  October 
6  that  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  Holy  Father  announced 
his  decision  to  the  Sacred  College  in  a  Consistory  held  on  October 
29.  In  his  allocution  he  praised  Napoleon  for  having  restored  reli- 
gion in  France ;  it  was  to  give,  he  said,  as  distinctly  religious  a  char- 
acter as  possible  to  the  Emperor's  anointing  and  coronation  that  he 
had  consented  to  go  to  France,  and  the  Emperor  had  assured  him 

Rlnlerl,  op.  eit.,  p.  84. 
"  Bight  years  later  Cardinal  Consalvi.  while  In  exile  at  Reims,  wrote  In 
his  "Memoirs:"  "All  that  the  French  Government  did  had  no  other  object 
than  to  bring  about  the  Pope's  journey,  for  that  Government  was  resolved 
not  to  observe  any  of  Its  promises."  The  Cardinal  also  stated  that  the 
Pope's  answer  to  Cardinal  Fesch  was  Intended  to  be  "private  and  confi- 
dential," but  that  the  newspapers  were  allowed  to  publish  It  In  order  to 
embarrass  the  Holy  Father  and  render  It  Impossible  for  him  to  retreat  In 
case  he  was  dissatisfied  with  any  ulterior  measures.  (Cardinal  Consalvi, 
"M«molreB,"  avec  Introduction  et  Notes  par  J.  Cr6tlneau-Joly,  Paris,  1864, 
t  n..  pp.  400-402.) 
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that  the  interests  of  religion  would  form  the  chief  object  of  the 
journey. 

Gu-dinal  Consalvi  would  seem  to  have  entertained  very  little  hope 
that  any  serious  advantages,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  could  be 
obtained  by  the  Pope's  journey  to  Paris.  He  knew  by  personal 
experience  how  hostile  to  the  Church  were  most  of  the  men  then  in 
power  in  France,  and  that  Napoleon  was  mainly  guided  by  his  ambi- 
tion ;  but  he  feared  that  to  the  Holy  Father's  refusal  might  be  falsely 
ascribed  whatever  misfortunes  might  assail  the  Church  in  France, 
and  he  sought  at  least  to  obtain  assurances  which  should  dearly 
establish  the  fact  that  religious  motives  alone  had  impelled  the 
Sovereigfn  Pontiff  to  take  such  an  unprecedented  step.**  But  in  his 
letters  to  the  Papal  Nuncios  in  the  different  courts  of  Europe  he 
frankly  expressed  his  doubts  and  misgivings.  He  depicted  the 
anxiety  and  the  mental  sufferings  which  the  Holy  Father  had  under- 
gone in  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  and  he  alluded  to  the 
dangers  which  might  have  been  incurred  by  a  refusal.  That  the 
consent  of  the  Holy  Father  was  the  result  of  long  and  serious 
deliberations  is  shown  by  his  words  to  Mg^.  Morozzo,  the  Nuncio  in 
Florence,  to  whom  he  wrote  on  the  day  on  which  the  Pope  left 
Rome:  "With  regard  to  the  general  affliction  caused  by  such  a 
journey,  allow  me  to  answer  you  by  an  eloquent  silence.  You  may 
see  that  it  took  us  six  months  to  say  yes."** 

Pius  VII.  left  Rome  on  November  2,  after  celebrating  Mass  at  the 
high  altar  of  St  Peter's,  in  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
people.  He  was  accompanied  in  his  journey  by  Cardinals  Antonelli, 
de  Bayane,  Borgia,  Braschi.  Caselli  and  di  Pietro,  five  prelates  and 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Noble  Guard,  Prince  Altieri  and  Duke 
Braschi.  He  had  granted  Cardinal  Consalvi  full  powers  for  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  goverrunent  of  the  Papal  States  during  his 
absence.  Such  was  the  Emperor's  impatience  to  have  his  coronation 
speedily  celebrated  that  courier  after  courier  was  sent  to  accelerate 
his  journey.  He  was  obliged  to  travel  with  a  haste  unbecoming  to 
his  dignity  and  injurious  to  his  health ;  he  was  allowed  to  stop  only 
two  days  in  Florence,  one  in  Turin  and  but  a  few  hours  in  other 
places.'* 

It  was  on  November  25  that  the  Holy  Father  met  the  Emperor 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  at  the  Cross  of  St  Herem,  on  the 
road  from  Fontainebleau  to  Nemours.  Napoleon  had  decided  that 
that  day  a  hunt  was  to  take  place,  in  the  course  of  which  he  should 
meet  the  Pope,  apparently  by  chance.    Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo, 

i«  Consalvi,  "Mfimolres,"  t  II..  p.  889. 

»»  Rlnleri,  op.  ett.,  p.  107. 

20  Consalvi,  "Memoires,"  11.,  p.  40S. 
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who  a  few  months  previously  had  presided  at  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Enghien,  has  given  an  account  of  this  interview,  the  details 
of  which  he  had  probably  been  charged  to  arrange,  and  he  confesses 
that  the  hunt  was  only  a  pretext  in  order  to  avoid  all  ceremony.  On 
seeing  the  Emperor  coming  towards  him,  the  Holy  Father  stopped 
his  carriage,  alighted  on  the  wet  road  and  went  forward  to  meet 
him  halfway.  Savary  remarks  that  the  Pope,  who  was  clothed  in 
white  and  wore  white  shoes,  hesitated  to  step  down  into  the  mud; 
"but,"  he  adds,  "he  had  to  do  it"  "Cependmt  il  fallut  bien  qu'il 
en  vint  Id."  The  Emperor's  carriage  was  then  brought  up  so  as  to 
come  between  the  two  sovereigns,  as  if  by  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  servants.  Two  men  had  been  stationed  to  open  the  doors  at 
the  same  time,  and  as  the  Emperor  entered  on  the  rig^t  side,  the 
Holy  Father  was  forced  to  take  his  seat  on  the  left.  Savary  observes 
triumphantly  that  this  first  step  settled  without  any  negotiations  what 
should  be  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  during  the  time  of  the  Pope's 
stay  in  Paris."  The  Holy  Father  remained  at  the  Castle  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  for  three  days,  and  when  he  entered  Paris  with  the 
Emperor  he  was,  indeed,  placed  at  his  right  hand,  but  the  entry  took 
place  at  night,  so  that  the  people  should  not  remark  the  subordinate 
position  held  by  their  sovereign.'* 

The  marriage  of  General  Bonaparte,  then  a  penniless  young 
officer,  to  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  the  widow  of  Viscount 
Alexander  de  Beauhamais,  which  had  taken  place  on  March  11, 
1796,  at  the  municipality  of  the  second  Arrondissetnent  of  Paris,  was 
a  purely  civil  ceremony.  Owing  to  the  proscription  of  the  clergy 
under  the  Directory,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  at  that 
time  to  have  found  a  priest,  and  the  indifference  to  all  religious 
observances  which  then  prevailed  may  also  account  for  this  neglect 
to  obtain  the  blessing  of  the  Church.  In  the  following  years 
Josephine  had  frequently  asked  Cardinal  Fesch  to  persuade  Bona- 
parte to  have  their  marriage  religiously  celebrated,  but  without 
success.  It  has  been  usually  believed  that  on  the  eve  of  the  corona- 
tion the  Empress,  who  was  aware  that  Napoleon  already  thought  of 
divorcing  her,  revealed  to  the  Holy  Father  that  she  had  been  only 
civilly  married,  and  that  Pius  VII.  declared  that  unless  her  marriage 
were  blessed  by  the  Church  he  should  refuse  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  the  following  day.  On  learning  this  decision  Napoleon 
was  much  irritated,  but  finally  yielded,  on  condition  that  the  marriage 
should  be  celebrated  secretly  and  without  witnesses  by  Cardinal 
Fesch,  who  at  once  obtained  the  necessary  dispensations  from  the 

*i"M«inolre8  du  Due  de  Rovigro  pour  servir  &  I'hlatoire  de  I'Empereur 
Napolton,"  EJdiUon  nouveUe,  Paris,  1900,  t.  n.,  p.  9. 
Si  Consalvi,  "M«moireB,"  IL,  p.  403. 
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Holy  Father.**  Another  theory  is  founded  on  the  declaration  made 
by  the  Cardinal  on  December  26,  1809,  before  the  ComitS  Ecclesi- 
Mtique  which  was  examining  the  question  of  Napoleon's  divorce.** 
It  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  whidi  he  made  on  January  6, 
1810,  to  the  diocesan  official.  Napoleon  had  sent  for  him  on  Decem- 
ber I,  1804,  and  told  him  that  the  Empress  wished  to  receive  the 
nuptial  benediction,  and  that  he  consented,  but  that  he  insisted  on 
absolute  secrecy.  Fesch  then  went  to  the  Pope,  and  without  declar- 
ing to  him  the  state  of  affairs,  told  him  that  in  his  position  as  Grand 
Almoner  he  was  or  might  sometimes  be  in  very  embarrassing  situa- 
tions and  unable  to  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Pans,  because  he  should  have  to  mention  to  him  facts  of  the 
utmost  importance  whidi  ought  to  remain  concealed,  as  well  as  for 
other  great  and  urgent  reasons.  The  Pope  replied :  "I  give  you  all 
the  powers  which  I  can  give  you."  The  Cardinal  had  then  thought 
that  he  was  sufficiently  audiorized  to  celebrate  their  Majesties' 
marriage  without  witnesses  or  previous  publication  of  banns.  When 
two  days  later  the  Empress  asked  him  for  a  marriage  certificate,  he 
at  first  refused,  but  on  her  assuring  him  that  the  Emperor  had  con- 
sented, he  g^nted  it.  Napoleon  was,  however,  very  angary  with  him 
for  doing  so.*' 


IS  tVHaussonvllIe,  op.  eit.,  t.  L,  p.  S54.  Henri  Wetechlnger,  "Ije  Pape  et 
I'Empereur"  (1804-1816),  Paris,  1906,  p.  80. 

**When  Plus  vn.  was  Imprisoned  at  Savona  Napoleon  formed,  on  18th 
November,  1809,  an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  which  he  called  his  "ConcU  de 
Connolence,"  to  help  him  to  solve  the  religious  dlfflculttes  which  had  arisen 
In  Italy  and  In  France.  It  was  composed  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  president; 
de  Barral,  Archbishop  of  Tours;  Duvolsln,  Bishop  of  Nantes;  Mannay, 
Bishop  of  Treves;  Bourller,  Bishop  of  Ereux;  Canaveri,  Bishop  of  VercelU; 
the  Abb«  Emery,  superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulplce,  and  Padre  Fon- 
tana,  the  greneral  of  the  Barnabite  order.  Cardinal  Fesch  always  showed 
himself  thoroughly  Impartial;  he  blamed  the  way  In  which  the  Pope  was 
treated,  and  sought  to  make  amends  for  his  Imperious  conduct  when 
Ambassador  at  Rome.  The  Abb«  Emery  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  and 
respected  by  Napoleon  on  account  of  the  frankness  and  the  courage  with 
which  he  dared  to  oppose  him.  Padre  Fontana,  who  resigned  almost 
immediately,  was  devoted  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Papacy,  and  was 
imprisoned  from  1810  to  1814.  The  other  members,  though  they  were  pious 
and  learned  prelates,  were  too  subservient  to  the  Emperor  and  too  ready 
to  make  concessions  to  him.  The  Council  was  reorganized  In  January,  1811, 
with  the  addition  of  Cardinal  Maury.  Padre  Fontana  was  replaced  by 
Cardinal  Caselli,  and  the  Abb«  de  Prado,  named  Archbishop  of  Mallnea, 
replaced  the  Bishop  of  VercelU.    (Welschlnger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  103  and  158.) 

*B  Welschinger,  "Le  Divorce  de  Napolfion,"  Paris,  1889,  p.  99,  gives  Car- 
dinal Fesch's  declaration  to  the  diocesan  ofRcial  on  January  6,  1810.  Father 
Bernard  Duhr,  in  the  "Leltschrlft  fUr  Katholische  Theologle,"  1888,  p.  601, 
believes  that  the  Pope  did  not  ask  to  have  the  marriage  celebrated,  and 
knew  nothing  about  It,  but  gave  the  Cardinal  extraordinary  and  general 
faculties  on  which  he  acted.  He  quotes  the  declaration  made  by  Fesch  on 
December  26,  1809,  from  Le  Corretpondant,  1866,  Vol.  XXXVUL,  p.  968. 
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The  ceremonial  which  should  be  followed  at  the  Emperor's  corona- 
tion was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  State  held  at  St. 
Qoud  on  June  14,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Emperor  was  not  to 
receive  the  imperial  insignia  from  the  Pope,  but  to  enter  the  church 
wearing  them,  lay  them  down  to  be  blessed  and  take  them  up  again.*' 
On  September  i,  Portalis,  the  Minister  des  cultes,  was  charged  with 
the  regulation  of  the  ceremonies.  He  suggested  that  they  should  be 
selected  from  the  Roman  ritual,  and  the  Cerimonial  Frangais  for- 
merly used  at  Reims  for  the  coronation  of  the  Kings  of  France,  and 
that  whatever  did  not  suit  modern  French  ideas  should  be  set 
aside.*'  Cambaceres  was  named  as  his  collaborator,  and  M.  de 
Segur,  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  and 
probably  also  Talleyrand  were  consulted.  The  Emperor,  too,  sug- 
gested some  important  changes,  although  Cardinal  Fesch  had 
assured  him  that  the  Roman  ritual  should  be  followed.  This  revised 
ceremonial,  which  omitted  some  of  the  old  ceremonies  and  intro- 
duced others,  accompanied  by  new  forms  of  prayer,  was  presented 
to  the  Holy  Father  at  a  rather  late  hour  on  the  eve  of  the  corona- 
tion.** He  consented  to  most  of  the  changes,  but  some  he  refused 
to  accept,  and  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  remonstrances. 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  had  been  decorated  with  great 
splendor  for  the  occasion.  Outside  it  was  surrounded  by  a  Gothic 
portico  leacUng  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  Archbishop's  palace, 
and  the  interior  was  hung  with  heavy  draperies  of  green  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  Papal  throne  stood  on  the  left  side  of 
the  choir.  Two  smaller  thrones  for  the  sovereigns  were  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  a  short 
distance  from  the  great  door,  was  a  throne  raised  upon  twenty-four 
steps,  where  they  were  to  take  their  seats  when  crowned.  The  Holy 
Father,  who  left  the  Tuileries  at  9,  put  on  the  Pontifical  vestments 
in  the  Archbishop's  palace,  whence  he  entered  the  Cathedral  under 
a  canopy  borne  by  the  canons,  while  an  orchestra  of  460  musicians 
intoned  the  "Tu  es  Petrus."  The  delay  of  an  hour  and  a  half  which 
followed  before  the  arrival  of  the  sovereigns  had  unfortunately  the 
appearance  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  insult  and  humiliate  the  Holy 
Father,  though  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  lest  the  two 
processions  should  meet,  the  Emperor  had  set  out  an  hour  later,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  Archbishop's  palace  had  to  be  clothed  in  the 
imperial  robes.  His  procession,  consisting  of  his  marshals  and  the 
chief  officers  of  State,  wearing  the  splendid  costumes  designed  by 

2«  "Mfimolrea  de  Mlot  de  M«lto,  Conselller  d'£tat"  (1762-1841),  t.  II.,  p.  196. 

S7  "Le  Llvre  du  Sacre  de  I'Empereur  Napol6on."    Dessln^  par  Isabey. 
Teste  par  Fr6d6rtc  Masson,  Parla,  1908.    F.  Maason,  "Le  Sacre  et  le 
Couronnement  de  Napolten,"  fifth  edition,  Paris,  1908. 
Rinlerl,  op.  oiK  p.  114. 
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the  painter  David,  passed  through  the  portico  and  entered  the  Cathe- 
dral by  the  great  door.  The  Emperor  wore  the  imperial  mantle;  he 
held  in  his  right  hand  the  sceptre  bearing  an  eagle,  in  his  left  a 
smaller  sceptre  surmounted  by  an  ivory  hand  called  la  main  de 
justice.  He  was  crowned  with  a  golden  laurel  wreath  like  the 
Roman  Emperors,  and  the  globe,  the  sword  and  the  imperial  were 
carried  before  him."  According  to  the  French  ritual  the  ceremony 
by  the  presentation  of  the  King  to  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  the 
celebrant,  by  two  Bishops,  who,  in  reply  to  the  questions  addressed 
to  them,  declared  that  they  knew  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  crown. 
He  was  then  exhorted  by  the  celebrant  in  a  short  discourse  to  per- 
form his  duties  towards  Clod,  the  Church  and  his  subjects.  For  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  substituted,  at  the  Emperor's  request,  the 
chant  of  the  Veni  Creator,  and  the  Emperor  while  kneeling  gave 
the  sceptre,  the  hand  of  justice,  the  mantle,  the  crown  and  the  sword 
to  various  dignitaries  to  lay  upon  the  altar.  He  then  took  the  oath 
as  gfiven  in  the  Roman  ritual,  by  which  he  promised  to  observe  and 
uphold  the  laws;  to  preserve  peace  for  the  Church  and  for  the 
people,  and  to  render  due  respect  to  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church ; 
but  the  clause  in  the  original  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property  was  guaranteed  to  the  churdies  was  omitted.  The  Litany 
was  then  sung.  It  was  followed  by  the  anointing  of  the  sovereigns 
on  the  hands  and  on  the  forehead  by  the  Holy  Father,  who  then 
began  to  say  Mass.  At  the  Gradual  he  blessed  the  sword,  the 
mantles,  the  rings,  the  crowns,  in  the  order  whidi  had  been  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Emperor.  In  the  Roman  ritual  these  blessings  were 
not  prescribed;  in  the  CSrimonial  Frangais  no  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced over  the  mantle  or  the  crown,  and  prayers,  which  the  Pope 
was  asked  to  accept,  had  therefore  to  be  composed  for  the  purpose.'* 
The  Emperor  then  received  from  the  Holy  Father  the  ring,  the 
sword,  the  hand  of  justice  and  the  imperial  mantle,  but  he  had 
already  informed  the  Pope  that  he  intended  to  crown  himself. 
According  to  the  CSremonial  Frangais,  eleven  of  the  great  peers  of 
France**  held  the  crown  over  the  King's  head,  and  the  twelfth,  the 
Archbishop  of  Reims,  lowered  it  upon  him.  But  Napoleon  had 
declared  that  he  wished  to  avoid  any  discussion  between  the  digni- 
taries of  the  empire  who  might  lay  claim  to  give  him  the  crown  in 

iBThls  -was  one  of  the  Emperor's  Innovations.  According  to  the 
"CirAmonlal  Francaia,"  the  sovereign  to  be  crowned  entered  the  cathedral 
wearing  a  tunic.    The  Roman  ritual  required  him  to  be  clothed  in  armor. 

«o  "Livre  du  Sacre,"  p.  110. 

*i  The  peers  of  France  In  the  thirteenth  century  were  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, Normandy  and  Ouyenne,  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  of  Flanders  and  of 
Champagne,  the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  the  Bishops  of  Laon,  lAngres, 
Beauvais,  Chalons  and  Noyon.  When  those  peerages  had  ceased  to  exist 
they  were  represented  by  other  nobles. 
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the  name  of  the  people,  and  that  it  would  sufSce  if,  while  he  crowned 
himself,  the  Pope  were  to  recite  the  usual  prayer.  Pius  VII.  seems 
to  have  asquiesced.  Napoleon  stood,  therefore,  before  the  altar,  girt 
with  the  sword,  wearing  the  imperial  mantle  and  carrying  the  sceptre 
and  the  hand  of  justice,  while  the  Holy  Father  gave  Josephine"  the 
mantle  and  the  ring.  He  then  gave  the  hand  of  justice  to  the 
Archichancellier  Cambaceres,  the  sceptre  to  the  Architrisorier 
Lebrun,  and  going  up  to  the  altar  took  the  crown  and  crowned  him- 
self. Then,  taking  the  Empress'  crown,  he  placed  it  on  her  head, 
while  the  Pope  recited  the  prayers  used  at  a  coronation."  The 
sovereigns  were  then  led  by  the  Pope  to  the  throne  at  the  end  of  the 
church,  where,  having  seated  them,  he  turned  to  the  assistants  and 
exclaimed :  "Vivat  Imperator  in  ceternusf  The  words  were  taken 
up  by  all  present;  the  choir  repeated  them,  and  the  guns  stationed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  fired  a  salute.  The  Holy  Father  then 
returned  to  his  throne,  where  he  intoned  the  Te  Deum,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  continued  the  Mass  to  the  end.** 

According  to  the  Roman  ritual  and  the  CSrhnonial  Frangais  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  sovereign  to  receive  Holy  Communion  at  the 
Mass  of  the  coronation,  and  the  ceremonies  which  should  accompany 
it  were  inserted  in  the  work  on  the  coronation  which  had  been  drawn 
up  according  to  the  Emperor's  instructions.  As,  however,  he  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  confession,  it  was  decided  that  it  should  not  take 
place.  When  the  Mass  was  ended  the  Holy  Father  left  tiie  Catfie- 
dral  for  the  chapel  of  the  Treasury,  where  he  was  to  lay  aside  the 
Pontifical  vestments,  and  during  that  time  the  Emperor  todc  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Senatus  Consultum  which  had  raised  him  to 
the  throne  and  which,  the  Pope  refused  to  sanction  by  his  presence. 
It  was  administered  by  the  Grand  Almoner,  Cardinal  Fesch,  who 

•*  The  publication  by  Padre  Rlnlerl  of  the  orlgrinal  text  of  the  prayers  and 
the  ceremonlea  employed  at  the  coronation,  as  they  had  been  arranged  by 
Napoleon,  refutes  the  legend,  'which  appears  to  have  been  flrat  related  by 
M.  Thiers,  and  which  has  been  since  repeated  by  other  historians,  namely, 
that  Napoleon  seised  the  crown  before  the  Pope  could  take  It  up  and 
crowned  himself.  The  painter  Isabey  had  been  commissioned,  together 
with  the  architects  Percier  and  Fontaine,  to  paint  the  principal  events  of 
the  ceremony.  In  the  engraving  in  the  "Llvre  du  Sacre,"  which  represents 
the  coronation,  Pius  VIL  is  shown  seated  before  the  altar,  while  Napoleon 
stands  at  the  epistle  side,  wearing  the  imperial  mantle  and  with  his  Iflft 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  The  crown  which  he  is  in  the  act  of  placing 
on  his  head  Is  the  golden  laurel  wreath  which  he  wore  on  entering  the 
church.  An  Imperial  crown,  representing  that  of  Charlemagne,  is  on  the 
altar.  It  is  also  the  laurel  crown  which  he  Is  shown  wearing  in  the  scene 
of  the  enthonizatton. 

»»  This  was  perhaps  the  only  point  of  the  ceremonial  with  regard  to  which 
the  Pope's  objections  prevailed  over  Napoleon's  wilL  The  Bmperor  had 
wished  the  "Te  Deum"  to  be  sung  at  the  end  of  the  Mass,  after  ha  had 
taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  BmaH»  CotuuUum. 
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carried  the  book  of  the  Gospels  from  the  altar  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  at  the  end  the  chief  herald  called  out  from  the  steps  of 
the  throne:  "Le  tris  glorieux  et  tris  augute  Empereur  NapoUon, 
Empereur  des  Frangais,  est  couronni  et  intronisil  Vive  f Em- 
pereur J"  The  cry  was  answered  by  the  acclamations  of  the  brilliant 
crowd  of  officers  and  civil  dignitaries  which  filled  the  church,  and 
more  salvos  of  artillery  announced  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 

After  the  departure  of  their  Majesties  the  Pope  reentered  the 
Cathedral  and  passed  through  it  in  procession  to  the  Archbishop's 
palace  while  the  choir  again  sang  the  "Tu  es  Petrus." 

Pius  VIL  did  not  obtain  those  advantages  for  the  Church  which 
he  had  been  led  to  believe  would  be  the  result  of  the  sacrifices  he 
made  in  undertaking  the  journey  to  Paris.  He  had  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  reconciling  again  with  the  Church  the  four  Qmstitu- 
tional  Bishops,  who  since  their  institution  by  Cardinal  Caprara  had 
relapsed  into  the  schism.  They  now  yielded  to  the  affectionate 
remonstrances  of  the  Holy  Father  and  consented  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion by  which  they  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Pope  was  received  whenever  he 
appeared  in  public  must  have  shown  him  that  though  infidelity  still 
predominated  among  the  higher  classes  and  in  official  circles,  the 
sentiments  of  religion  had  not  disappeared  from  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He  could  not,  however,  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  Articles 
Organiques,  nor  the  abolition  of  the  law  which  sanctioned  divorce, 
nor  the  restitution  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  States  of  the  Churdi  by  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino.  He  had  also 
asked  that  Catholicism  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  religion  of  the 
State;  that  the  former  laws  regarding  the  observance  of  Sundays 
and  feast  days  should  be  reenacted ;  that  religious  congregations  of 
men  should  be  allowed,  and  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  augmented. 
M.  Portalis  was  diarged  to  reply  to  these  demands  and  to  clothe 
with  an  outward  show  of  courtesy  and  a  semblance  of  religious 
feeling  the  Emperor's  decided  resolution  not  to  yield  on  these  points. 
He  mentioned,  indeed,  certain  concessions  which  had  already  been 
made.  Some  congregations  had  been  reestablished,  such  as  that  of 
the  Foreign  Missions,  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  ancient  foundations  in  various  parts  of 
France  belonging  to  the  Irish,  in  whidi  the  Pope  took  a  special  inter- 
est, had  been  united  in  one,  whidi  the  government  promised  to 
assist.'*   Chaplains  had  also  been  appointed  in  the  army  and  the 

»«  "Correspondance  de  Napolfion  I.,"  t  Vin.,  p.  88,  No.  6,876,  16th  October,. 
1802.  The  Irish  Colleges  established  at  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Douai, 
lilUe,  Antwerp,  Louvaln  and  the  Scotch  College  of  Doual  are  united  with. 
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navy,  and  the  Bishops  were  gfranted  a  share  in  the  management  of 
the  Lycies  or  government  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  laws  on 
the  observance  of  Sunday  could  not  be  reenacted,  but  public  func- 
tionaries had  been  forbidden  to  work  on  that  day.  The  law  which 
authorized  divorce  could  not  be  repealed,  but  the  clergy  could  refuse 
to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  people  who  had  been  divorced. 

The  reply  to  the  Pope's  request  that  the  Legations  might  be 
restored  to  the  Holy  See  was  entrusted  to  Talleyrand,  who  sought 
to  compensate  for  the  harshness  of  the  Emperor's  decision  not  to 
give  up  the  lost  territories  by  vague  promises  of  future  protection 
and  protestations  of  admiration  for  the  Holy  Father's  virtues  and  of 
devotedness  to  his  interests.  Even  Napoleon  thought  Talleyrand's 
assurances  insufficient,  and  to  raise  the  hopes  of  Pius  VII.  he  added 
some  lines,  in  which  he  declared  that  if  God  should  prolong  his  life 
he  hoped  to  find  opportunities  which  might  enable  him  to  consolidate 
and  extend  the  Holy  Father's  possessions,  and  that  even  then  he 
would  help  to  extricate  him  from  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  late 
war.  He  would  thus  give  a  proof  of  his  veneration  for  the  Holy 
Father  and  of  his  desire  to  augment  the  splendor  of  our  religion 
and  cause  it  to  be  respected.  Faithful  to  the  plan  which  he  had 
adopted  from  the  beginning,  he  would  glory  in  being  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  Holy  See.  He  wished  that  the  efforts 
which  he  had  made  to  reunite  to  it  the  heart  and  the  faith  of  the 
first  nation  in  the  world  should  be  placed  among  the  deeds  which 
had  illustrated  his  career.*' 

These  eloquent  protestations  of  devotedness  to  the  interests  of 
religion  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  crimes  against  the  Holy 
See  of  which  Napoleon  was  gfuilty  shortly  afterwards.  Even  then 
Pius  VII.  could  perceive  how  little  Napoleon  cared  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  While  his  demands  for  the  restitution  of  the  Lega- 
tions were  being  answered  with  eloquent  promises  for  the  future  the 
Emperor  was  preparing  to  change  into  a  kingdom  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  of  which  those  provinces  formed  a  part.  He  announced 
his  project  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  March  7,  1805,  as 
well  as  his  intention  of  taking  the  crowns  of  the  Lombard  Kings  at 
Milan,  but  added  that  the  kingdom  should  remain  separate  from  the 
empire,  and  be  inherited  by  one  of  his  children." 

the  Irish  and  Scotch  Colleges  of  Parte.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  Colleges  of 
Paris  shall  be  united  In  a  single  establishment.  The  director  was  to  be 
alternately  an  Irishman  or  a  Scotchman. 

»» lyHaussonTme,  op.  elf.,  I.,  876.    Consalvl,  "Mtoolres,"  t.  IL,  p.  407. 

<«On  the  co&t-of-arms  of  the  new  kingdom  were  emblasoned,  among 
other  quarterlnga,  the  Papal  Iteys  and  the  Lion  of  Venice,  as  emblems 
indicating  the  origin  of  the  provinces  of  which  It  was  composed.  (Consah  w 
op.  eit.,  t.  IL,  410.) 
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Pius  VII.  had  long  been  anxious  to  return  to  Rome,  but  under 
the  pretext  that  the  weather  was  bad  and  the  roads  dangerous 
Napoleon  detained  him  in  Paris  in  the  hope,  it  was  said,  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  crown  him  at  Milan.  When  the  Emperor  at 
last  left  Paris  for  Milan  <mi  April  2,  he  decided  that  the  Holy  Father 
should  follow  him  on  the  6th  and  celebrate  the  feast  of  Easter  at 
Chalons-sur-Saone,  while  he  was  to  pass  that  day  at  Lyons,  a  much 
mwe  important  town,  and  where  he  S4>parently  feared  that  the 
presence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  might  deprive  him  of  the  homage 
of  the  multitude  whidi  he  considered  to  be  due  exclusively  to  him- 
self. 

After  crossing  the  Alps  and  passing  through  Turin,  Parma  and 
Modena,  Pius  VII.  spent  two  days  at  Florence,  where  he  received 
the  abjuration  of  Scipione  Ricd,  the  former  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and 
Prato.  In  a  recent  number  of  this  Review"  have  been  described 
the  efforts  made  by  this  prelate,  aided  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
I.,  to  diffuse  Jansenism  throughout  Tuscany,  and  the  Synod  whidi 
he  held  in  Pistoia  in  1786,  the  acts  which  were  solemnly  condemned 
in  1794  by  the  bull  "Auctorem  Fidei."  After  the  election  of  Pius 
VII.  Ricd  had  sent  him  a  retractation  of  his  errors,  but  this  letter, 
as  well  as  others  previously  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
was  found  to  contain  equivocal  expressions  intended  to  dissimulate 
his  adherence  to  the  condemned  doctrines.  Ricd  resigned  his 
bishopric  in  1800,  but  made  no  reply  to  the  warnings  he  received 
from  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Nundo 
in  Florence  that  he  intended  to  "observe  a  respectful  silence."  When 
Pius  VII.  came  to  Florence  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  Maria  Louisa," 
expressed  to  Ricd  her  wish  that  he  should  be  reconciled  witii  Ae 
Holy  Father,  and  after  a  long  hesitation  he  signed  a  form  of  abjura- 
tion presented  to  him  by  Mgr.  Fenaia,  the  Vicegerent  of  Pius  VII. 
He  was  then  affecti<Miately  received  by  the  Holy  Father,  but  his 
Memoirs  show  that  even  while  signing  his.  retractation  he  persisted 
in  maintaining,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Jansenists,  that 
he  had  never  held  the  erroneous  doctrines  condemned  by  the  bull 
of  Pius  VI.  It  is  even  believed  that  though  continuing  to  profess 
outwardly  the  sentiments  dedared  in  his  retractation,  his  opinions, 
to  judge  by  his  Memoirs,  underwent  no  modification  up  to  tiie  time 
of  his  deatfi  in  i8io.*» 

*i  Vol.  XXXL,  July,  1906. 

*«  Ferdinand  III,  the  aon  of  Leopold  I.,  waa  expelled  by  the  Directory  in 
1799.  By  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe,  in  1801,  he  waa  griven  the  Duchy  of 
Salzburg  aa  compenaation,  and  Tuacany  was  made  into  the  Kin^om  of 
Etruria  for  Louis  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Parma,  -who  had  been  deprived  of 
his  State.  The  kingdom  was  united  to  the  French  Empire  in  1807  and 
formed  Into  three  departmenta. 

»  RInieri,  ep.  eit,  p.  22L 
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The  friendly  relations  which  apparently  existed  between  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  Emperor  were  soon  broken  off  by  the 
latter,  owing  to  the  mania  for  universal  domination  both  in  political 
and  religious  matters,  which  ultimately  caused  his  downfall. 
Napoleon's  first  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  was  the 
edict  published  at  Milan  on  June  8,  1805,  shortly  after  he  had 
crowned  himself  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  Kings.  By 
this  decree,  it  is  true,  he  reorganized  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  which 
had  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  revolutionary  government  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic ;  he  reestablished  several  of  the  congregations 
which  had  been  suppressed;  he  put  the  Bishops,  the  seminaries  and 
the  parish  churches  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  their  former 
revenues.  But  the  same  decree  introduced  the  Code  NapoUon, 
which  authorized  divorce;  it  ordered  the  property  of  the  convents 
and  monasteries  which  had  been  suppressed  to  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  paid  to  the  State ;  it  fixed  the  age  at  which  the  monastic 
vows  could  be  pronounced,  and  it  had  been  drawn  up  and  published 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  Holy  See,  which  was  required  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Concordat  recently  made  between  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  the  Cisalpine  Republic.** 

Pius  VII.  vainly  remonstrated  against  this  infraction  of  a  solemn 
treaty.  Napoleon  replied,  with  some  irritation,  that  the  Holy  See 
was  slow  in  its  action  and  would  have  taken  some  years  to  regulate 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Italy;  that  he  had  therefore  hastened  to 
put  them  in  order,  and  that  he  had  empowered  Cardinal  Fesch  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  Rome  and  to  consent  to  whatever  modifications 
should  be  possible.  But  Cardinal  Fesch  was  warned  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  that  this  discussion  was  to  arrive  at  no  result, 
and  that  the  Emperor  wished  to  hear  no  more  about  it.*^ 

A  more  serious  cause  of  disagreement,  and  one  more  displeasing 
to  the  Emperor,  then  arose.  Napoleon's  youngest  brother,  Jerome, 
whom  he  had  placed  in  the  navy,  had  married  at  Baltimore  on  24th 
December,  1803,**  Elizabeth  Patterson,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  that  city.   He  was  then  a  minor  and  had  not  obtained 

*o  It  had  been  signed  In  Paris  on  September  16,  1803,  by  Cardinal  Caprara, 
acting  tor  the  Holy  See,  and  by  Ferdlnando  Mareschalchi,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  Padre  Ilarlo  Rinlerl,  S.  J.,  "Ia 
Dlplomazia  Pontiilcia  nel  Secolo  XIX.,"  Roma,  1902,  t  II.,  pp.  219  and  315. 

«i  Cesare  CantO,  "Corrlspondenze  dt  diplomatic!  della  Repubblica  e  del 
Regno  d'ltalla"  (1796-1814),  Mliano,  1884,  p.  321.  Instructions  given  to  the 
Marchese  dl  Birago,  Plenipotentiary  Minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  to 
the  Holy  See. 

«2  The  marriage  was  celebrated  by  Bishop  John  Carroll  (1786-1815),  one 
of  the  CarroUa  of  CarroUton,  an  old  Maryland  family.  Named  Bishop  of 
Baltimore  in  1789,  the  first  BUhop  in  the  United  States,  and  made  Arch- 
bishop shortly  before  his  death. 
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by  two  decrees  dated  2d  and  21  st  March,  but  he  wished  to  obtaia 
also  a  bull  from  the  Holy  See  to  the  same  effect.  He  founded  his 
demand  especially  on  the  fact  that  the  lady  was  a  Protestant,  and 
that  it  was  of  importance  for  the  interests  of  religion  in  France  that 
he  should  not  have  a  Protestant  so  closely  connected  with  him. 

Jerome  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  Lisbon.  He  met  the 
Emperor  at  Milan  in  the  early  part  of  May  and  seems  to  have  been 
soon  persuaded  to  allow  his  marriage  to  be  annulled.  The  Emperor 
had  already  given  orders  that  if  Miss  Patterson  attempted  to  land 
she  should  be  sent  to  Amsterdam  and  put  on  board  a  ship  bound  for 
America,  but  she  took  refuge  in  England.  Pius  VII.  examined 
carefully  the  three  memorials  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
which  Napoleon  had  caused  to  be  drawn  up,  and  found  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  annul  it.  In  his  reply  to  the  Emperor  he  pointed 
out  to  him  that  "though  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
are  abhorred  by  the  Church,  she  considers  them  valid."  The  dan- 
destinity  of  the  marriage  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  parish  priest 
is  an  impediment  established  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  it  exists 
only  in  the  countries  where  its  "decree,  chapter  I.,  section  24,  de 
Rcformatione  matrimonii,  has  been  published,  and  even  there  only 
with  regard  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  has  been  published."  The 
Holy  Father  ordered  most  careful  researches  to  be  made  in  the 
archives  of  the  Propaganda  and  of  the  Inquisition,  but  could  not 
find  that  such  had  been  the  case,  and  the  decree  of  a  Synod  held  by 
the  Bishop  of  Baltimore  gave  him  further  proof  that  it  had  not  been 
published.  Pius  VII.  therefore  declared  that  he  had  not  the  power 
to  annul  a  marriage  of  which  the  invalidity  could  not  be  proved." 
Napoleon,  who  was  already  accustomed  to  be  blindly  obeyed,  could 
not  understand  how  a  feeble  and  unimportant  sovereign  like  the 
Pope  could  dare  to  resist  his  will,  and  ascribed  it  to  a  desire  to  be 
revenged  for  his  refusal  to  restore  the  Legations.  In  October,  1806,. 
he  caused  Jerome's  marriage  to  be  annulled  by  the  diocesan  officiality 
of  Paris,  and  in  August,  1807,  he  made  him  marry  Frederica  Cath- 
erine, the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  a  Protestant 
Princess.  In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  the  Holy  Father  showed  his 
disapprobation  of  this  marriage  by  expressing  a  hope  that,  after  the 
examination  which  he  had  made  of  the  reasons  which  had  been 
brought  forward  regarding  the  nullity  of  the  Prince's  first  marriage, 
new  and  valid  arguments  had  been  found  which  had  not  been  sub- 
the  consent  of  his  mother,  Madame  Bonaparte,  who  made  a  formal 
protest  against  the  marriage  on  February  22,  1805.  As  a  Senatus 
Consultum  of  i8th  May,  1804,  had  given  the  Emperor  full  jurisdic- 

♦»  Artand  de  Montor,  "Hlstoire  du  Pape  Pie  Vn.,"  Paris,  1838,  t.  11.,  p.  67. 
Letter  of  Plus  VII.  to  Napoleon,  26th  June,  1805. 
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tion  over  the  members  of  his  family,  he  declared  the  marriage  nul 
mitted  to  him,  which  were  therefore  completely  unknown  to  him, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  this  marriage  had  taken  place.** 

Napoleon  soon  showed  how  very  little  gratitude  he  felt  for  the 
great  service  which  the  Holy  Father  had  rendered  to  him,  and  how 
little  he  respected  the  rights  of  another  sovereign  when  his  own 
interests  were  concerned.  Since  some  years  a  French  garrison  of 
from  15,000  to  20,000  men,  cc»nmanded  by  General  Gouvion  de  St. 
Cyr,  had  occupied  Otranto,  in  Calabria,  to  guard  against  any  alliance 
between  the  King  of  Naples  and  England  or  Russia.  King  Ferdi- 
nand was  anxious  that  these  troops  should  be  withdrawn,  and  by  a 
treaty  signed  in  Paris  on  September  22  and  ratified  at  Portid  on 
October  8,  1805,  he  promised  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  and  not 
to  allow  the  solidiers  of  the  hostile  powers  to  enter  his  States. 
Napoleon  was  then  on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris  to  open  the  cam- 
paign in  which  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  turned  against  Austria 
the  g^eat  army  which  he  had  collected  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  He  was  glad  to  be  aWe  to  reenforce  the  troops  which 
Marshal  Massena  c(»nmanded  in  Lombardy,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
cooperate  with  those  which  he  led.  General  St.  Cyr  was  therefore 
ordered  to  march  towards  the  north  of  Italy,  and  while  on  his  way 
to  place  a  garrison  at  Ancona,**  which  he  did  towards  the  end  of 
October. 

This  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  for  whom 
he  had  done  so  much  caused  Pius  VH.  great  surprise  and  uneasiness. 
He  sent  to  Napoleon  on  November  13  a  strong  protest  against  this 
violation  of  his  territory,  which  he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve. 
His  ccmduct  towards  the  Emperor  had  given  him  the  right  to  expect 
that  he  should  be  treated  differently,  but  ever  since  his  return  from 
Paris  he  had  experienced  nothing  but  affronts  and  acts  of  dis- 
courtesy. As  he  wished  to  remain  absolutely  neutral,  he  demanded 
that  Ancona  should  be  evacuated  or  he  would  cease  all  relations 
with  the  Emperor's  representative  in  Rome.  Napoleon  returned  no 
answer  to  tiiis  letter  until  January  7,  1806,  when  he  replied  to  it  from 
Munidi.  Much  had  happened  in  the  interval  to  inspire  him  with 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  power,  a  greater  contempt  for  his  enemies 
and  a  more  lively  feeling  of  exasperation  against  all  who  dared  to 
oppose  him.  His  skillfully  planned  campaign  had  succeeded  even 
beyond  his  hopes.    The  Austrians  and  the  Russians  had  been  beaten 

«♦  Artand  de  Montor.  op.  cit,  t.  IL,  p.  177.  Letter  of  Plus  VII.  to  Napoleon, 
undated,  but  probably  of  September,  1807.  D'Haussonville,  op.  ei(.,  t.  IL, 
p.  426. 

M  "Correspondance  de  Napol«on  L,"  t.  XI.,  p.  298,  No.  9,263.  Paris,  2Sd 
September,  1806.  To  General  Oouvion  Salnt-Cyr.  He  Is  ordered  to  march 
towards  Pesaro.   "En  passant,  vous  placerez  aussi  gamlson  ft  AncOne." 
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in  a  series  of  victories,  the  most  decisive  of  which  was  that  of 
Austerlitz  on  December  2.  The  remains  of  the  Russian  army  had 
been  allowed  to  retreat,  and  Austria  had  sued  for  peace,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  Treaty  of  Presburg.  By  it  Venice,  the  Venetian 
provinces  and  Dalmatia  were  united  to  the  kingdcmi  of  Italy,  the 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  of  Wurtemberg  had  their  States  enlarged 
at  the  expense  of  Austria  and  received  the  title  of  King.  At  Naples 
an  army  of  about  14,000  Russians  from  Corfu,  under  General  Lasey, 
and  10,000  English  from  Malta,  under  Sir  James  Craig,  had  landed 
19th  November  without  opposition  from  the  King  and  taken  up  posi- 
tions in  the  neighborhood.  But  after  the  signature  of  the  peace  of 
Presburg  Napoleon  announced  to  his  soldiers  that  the  dynasty  of 
Naples  had  ceased  to  exist  The  Russians  were  ordered  to  return  to 
Corfu,  and  the  English,  too  few  to  be  able  to  resist  after  the 
departure  of  their  allies,  retired  to  Sicily.** 

It  was,  therefore,  in  a  tone  of  studied  insolence,  and  as  though 
Pius  VII.  had  seriously  offended  him  by  daring  to  protest  against 
the  seizure  of  Ancona,  that  he  accused  the  Holy  Father  of  listening 
to  evil  counsels  and  of  rejecting  all  his  demands.  He  asserted  that 
it  was  as  protector  of  the  Holy  See,  the  troops  of  which  were  badly 
organized,  that  he  had  occupied  Ancona  to  save  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  and  the  Russians.  He  declared  that  he 
would  continue  to  protect  the  Holy  See,  in  spite  of  its  blunders  and 
its  ingratitude,  for  he  considered  himself,  like  his  predecessors  of 
the  second  and  third  dynasties,  as  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
and  the  only  one  who  had  the  sword  for  her  defense.  Whenever 
the  Holy  Father  would  listen  only  to  the  counsels  of  his  heart  and 
to  those  of  the  true  friends  of  religion,  he  would  be  his  friend. 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Cardinal  Fesdi  Napoleon  displayed 
still  more  contempt  for  the  Holy  See.  He  called  the  Pope's  protest 
ridiculous  and  insane.  He  ordered  Fesch  to  declare  that  he  would 
tolerate  no  Russian  or  Sardinian  representatives  in  Rome.  If  Car- 
dinal Consalvi  loved  his  country,  he  should  resign  or  do  his  bidding. 
Like  Constantine,  he,  too,  could  appoint  a  Senator  to  govern  in  his 
name  in  Rome.  "With  regard  to  the  Pope,  I  am  Charlemagne, 
because,  like  Charlemagne,  I  unite  the  crown  of  France  to  that  of 
the  Lombards,  and  my  empire  touches  the  East.  Their  conduct 
(that  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals)  towards  me  must  be  regulated 
from  that  point  of  view.  If  they  behave  well,  I  shall  make  no 
change  in  outward  appearances;  if  they  do  not,  I  shall  reduce  the 
Pope  to  be  Bishop  of  Rome."*^ 

«•  "Correspondance  de  Napolton  I.,"  L  XI.,  p.  620,  No.  9,628.  Ducamp 
tmptrial  de  Schoenbrunn,  IMcembre  27,  180B.  "Annual  Reglater,"  1806,  p.  185. 

«  "Correspondance  de  Napolfion  I.."  t.  XL,  p.  643.  Na  9,8B6.  Munich,  7th 
January,  1806.    To  Cardinal  Fesch. 
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His  letter  to  Pius  VII.  on  February  13  was  still  more  explicit. 
He  blamed  him  for  the  consideration  which  he  showed  to  heretical 
powers,  and  told  him:  "Your  Holiness  is  sovereign  of  Rome,  but 
I  am  its  Emperor.  All  my  enemies  must  be  yours.  It  is  not  becom- 
ing that  any  agent  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  any  English,  Russians 
or  Swedes  should  reside  in  Rome  or  in  your  States,  or  that  any 
vessel  belonging  to  these  powers  should  enter  your  ports."  Car- 
dinal Fesch  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  to  insist  that  these  demands 
should  be  satisfied  and  to  inform  the  Papal  Government  that  "I 
(Napoleon)  am  Charlemagne,  the  sword  of  the  Church,  their  Em- 
peror; that  I  must  be  treated  as  such;  that  they  should  not  know 
if  an  empire  of  Russia  exists.  I  inform  the  Pope  of  my  intentions 
in  a  few  words.  If  he  does  not  acquiesce,  I  shall  reduce  him  to  the 
condition  in  which  he  was  before  Charlemagne." 

Before  answering  these  almost  insane  outbursts  of  wounded  vanity 
and  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  intoxicated  with  his 
brilliant  military  success,  the  Holy  Father  consulted  the  Cardinals 
then  present  in  Rome  to  the  number  of  thirty-two,  and  with  only  one 
exception,  that  of  Cardinal  Bayane,  a  Frenchman,  who  believed  that 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor  would  be  more  prudent,  they 
replied  that  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See  should  be  maintained 
at  any  price,  as  it  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  advantage  of 
religion.  Pius  VII.  then  replied  to  the  Emperor  (21st  March, 
1806)  in  a  frank  and  outspoken  tone  such  as  Napoleon  was  not 
accustomed  to  hear.  He  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  duties  insepar- 
able from  his  position  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  yield  to  the 
Emperor's  demands.  It  was  his  duty  to  be  at  peace  with  all,  without 
making  any  distinction  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  He 
could  not  infringe  that  rule  unless  it  were  necessary  to  repel  a  hostile 
invasion.  Moreover,  there  were  millions  of  Catholics  in  the  Empire 
of  Russia  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  England,  where  they  enjoyed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  What  would  become  of  them  if  those 
governments  were  irritated  by  the  unprovoked  expulsion  of  their 
subjects  and  the  closure  of  the  ports?  To  Napoleon's  haughty 
assertion  that  he  was  Emperor  of  Rome,  Pius  VII.  replied  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  had  never  acknowledged  within  his  States  any 
power  superior  to  his  own,  and  that  no  Emperor  could  claim  any 
right  over  Rome.  Charlemagne  had  found  Rome  in  the  hands  of 
the  Popes;  he  confirmed  their  possessions  without  reserve  and 
enlarged  them  by  new  donations.  He  bore  the  title  of  Awocato,  or 
Defender  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  like  the  other  Princes  who 
also  bore  it,  sought  to  protect  her  from  war,  and  not  to  drag  her  into 
it.  To  pretend  that  His  Majesty's  enemies  should  also  be  those  of 
the  Holy  See  would  oblige  the  Pope  to  make  war  against  any  Cath- 
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olic  power  with  which  His  Majesty  should  be  at  war.  It 
would  render  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  the  vassal  of  the  French 
Empire.** 

But  NapolecMi's  pride  was  too  great  to  allow  itself  to  be  influenced 
by  any  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice  or  gratitude.  Talleyrand  was 
instructed  to  inform  Cardinal  Caprara  that  the  Emperor  was  much 
irritated  by  the  Holy  Father's  communication  of  his  letters  to  the 
CoU^  of  Cardinals,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence and  an  act  of  perfidy  on  the  part  of  Consalvi,  although  Car- 
dinal Fesch  had  insisted  upon  it  From  thence  forward  Napoleon's 
hostility  and  his  designs  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy 
See  showed  themselves  more  openly,  and  aggp-essions  against  the 
Papal  Government  quickly  followed  each  other. 

In  spite  of  the  overbearing  manners  constantly  displayed  by  Car- 
dinal Fesch  and  his  enmity  towards  Cardinal  Consalvi,  Napoleon 
felt  that  he  could  not  redcon  on  his  help  to  carry  out  his  plans  against 
Rome.  He  was  therefore  recalled  and  replaced  on  May  17  by  M. 
Alquier,  who  had  been  Ambassador  at  Naples,  His  departure  was 
followed  by  the  seizure  of  Civita  Vecchia  in  the  beginning  of  June 
by  a  body  of  French  troops,  who  were  apparently  on  their  way  from 
Naples  to  Tuscany.  This  took  place  without  any  negotiation  with 
the  Papal  Government,  as  in  the  case  of  Ancona,  and  simply  because 
it  suited  the  Emperor  to  command  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Adriatic.  At  the  same  time  a  decree  sent  to 
the  Senate  and  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  6th  June,  1806,  declared 
that  as  the  duchies  of  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo  (two  Papal 
provinces  situated  within  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples) 
had  been  a  source  of  litigation  between  the  King  of  Naples  and  the 
Court  of  Rome,  in  order  to  end  these  difHculties  they  were  made 
into  fiefs  immediately  dependent  on  the  empire.  The  former  of 
these  was  given  to  Talleyrand,  the  latter  to  Marshal  Bemadotte,  and 
in  both  cases  with  the  title  of  Prince. 

Cardinal  Consalvi  was  then  forced  to  resign.  He  had  long  been 
the  object  of  calumnious  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  who 
believed,  or  feigfned  to  believe,  that  it  was  he  who  encouraged  Pius 
VII.  in  his  resistance  to  the  imperial  will;  that  he  was  sold  to  the 
English,  and  was  organizing  a  revolt  against  France.  In  the  hope, 
therefore,  that  his  retiring  from  public  life  might  appease  the  Em- 
peror and  avert  the  storm  which  threatened  the  Papacy,  the  Car- 
dinal gave  up  his  post  on  June  17  and  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal 
Casoni. 

♦»  ArUnd  de  Montor,  op.  rtt.,  t  IL,  p.  126. 
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But  this  sacrifice  could  not  stop  the  onward  march  of  Napoleon's 
aggressive  policy,  for  he  had  now  thrown  aside  all  semblance  of 
respect  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  In  July  General  Lemarrois,  an 
cide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor's,  was  ordered  to  seize  all  the  taxes 
paid  to  the  Papal  Government  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  the  province 
of  Macerata  and  at  Sinigallia  and  Pesaro.  At  Civita  Vecchia,  Mgr. 
Negreta,  tfie  Papal  Governor,  having  refused  to  obey  General 
Puhesme,  the  commander  of  the  imperial  troops,  was  seized  and  sent 
to  Rome.  But  these  spoliations  and  the  violent  language  employed 
by  the  Emperor  towards  Cardinal  Caprara  could  not  intimidate  the 
Holy  Father  or  the  College  of  Cardinals  and  cause  him  to  close  his 
ports  to  English  vessels  or  allow  the  fortresses  of  the  Papal  States 
to  be  occupied  by  the  French  troops  in  the  case  of  the  landing  of  a 
hostile  army,  even  though  the  Emperor  should  guarantee  to  him  the 
possession  of  his  States  in  the  event  of  his  complying. 

In  September,  1807,  General  Lemarrois  was  named  Governor 
General  of  Ancona,  Macerata,  Fermo,  Spoleto  and  Urbino;  but  the 
Holy  Father  still  resisted.  He  would  not  consent  to  enter  into  a 
federation  with  France,  which  would  place  him  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
warfare.  He  would  not  allow  his  communications  with  the  Catholics 
of  the  British  Empire  to  be  interrupted.  He  refused  to  renounce 
the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  over  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo ;  to  raise 
the  number  of  the  French  Cardinals  to  one-third  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege, and  the  Cardinals  whom  he  consulted  also  rejected  these 
demands. 

Napoleon  then  executed  the  plan  of  campaign  which  he  had  long 
prepared.  General  Miollis  received  orders  to  march  with  2,500  men 
from  Tuscany  towards  Perugia,  while  Lemarrois  led  the  same  num- 
ber to  Foligno.  There  Miollis  took  the  command  and  marched  upon 
Rome,  under  the  pretext  of  passing  through  it  on  his  way  to  Naples. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  recently  named  King  of  Naples,  was  to  send 
3,000  men  to  Terracina,  and  there  wait  for  orders  from  Miollis. 
Napoleon  insisted  on  both  secrecy  and  rapidity  in  this  operation. 
Miollis  on  entering  Rome  was  to  seize  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  and 
if  any  insurrection  broke  out,  he  was  to  suppress  it  with  gjapeshot 
The  carefully  prepared  plot  succeeded  without  any  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Papal  troops.  On  the  morning  of  February  2,  1808, 
the  French  entered  Rome  by  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  The  Papal 
soldiers  were  disarmed,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  seized.  The  Palace 
of  the  Quirinal  was  surrounded  with  cavalry  and  infantry  and  a 
battery  of  eight  guns  was  pointed  against  it.  Pius  VII.  was  at  that 
moment  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  Purification  in  his  private  chapel 
in  presence  of  the  Sacred  College.  The  ceremony  proceeded  without 
interruption,  and  at  its  close  "the  French  officers,"  says  Cardinal 
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Pacca,  "were  surprised  to  see  the  Cardinals  enter  their  carriages  and 
drive  away  without  showing  on  their  countenances  any  sig^s  of 
emoti<w»." 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  TEMPLARS  AN  EXPEDI- 
ENCY. 

A    CONCLUSION  one  may  safely  come  to  is  that  the  suppres- 


sion of  the  Templars  was  rendered  expedient  by  the  danger 


of  a  schism  into  which  Philip  IV.  would  have  carried 
France.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  Holy  See  in  a  matter  of  the 
kind  is  elementary  law.  In  the  decree  this  is  implied  by  way  of 
recital,  as  if  Qement  anticipated  criticisms  on  his  justice  in  the 
matter.  If  he  expected  criticism,  he  was  not  mistaken,  for  there  has 
been  no  public  act  of  the  Holy  See  so  warmly  debated. 

The  sound  view  I  submit  is  that  Qement  imderstood  his  age.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  to  launch  the  States  of  Europe  on  a  crusade 
by  appeals  to  devotion  to  the  Cross  and  pity  for  the  Christians  of 
the  East  "in  the  danger"  of  the  infidel.  The  knight  and  noble,  the 
esquire  and  the  novice  of  chivalry  might  still  spit  out  when  they 
spoke  the  name  of  Mohammed,*  but  they  had  their  pursuits  at  home 
and  they  recognized  to  the  full  extent  their  liege  lord's  claims.  The 
liege  lord  himself  thought  his  interests  lay  if  not  within  his  own 
domain,  at  least  on  his  frontiers ;  and  he  had  a  good  reason,  for  his 
neighbors — sovereign  dukes  or  counts,  knights  or  barons,  would 
take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  seize  upon  his  territory.  Not  a 
single  State  could  be  trusted.  The  maritime  republics  whose  fleets 
were  the  principal  means  of  transportation  from  Europe  fought 
each  other  and  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Saracens  against  each 
other  and  against  the  cause  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  when  it 
suited  their  interest.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Venice  drove 
as  hard  a  bargain  with  the  Crusaders  to  carry  them  across  the 
Adriatic  as  though  there  were  no  common  idea  in  the  enterprise. 
Genoa  was  baser,  if  possible,  than  her  rival,  for  she  openly  fought 
for  the  Turk,  as  they  frequently  called  the  Saracens,  against  her 
rival.  Venice  for  every  service  must  obtain  lines  of  seacoast,  ports 
and  commercial  cities  and  stations  all  round  the  Adriatic  to  the 
archipelago  and  along  Asia  Minor  to  the  Levant.   When  the 

1  The  Crusader's  form  of  Mohammed.  The  Crusaders  called  this  battle- 
crjr  of  the  Moslems  thus:  "Lillles;"  for  the  war  shout,  "Allah  11  Allah 
Mohammed."    Resoul  Allah  had  such  a  sound  borne  from  a  distance. 
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European  princes  saw  their  resources  squandered,  their  subjects 
decimated  in  the  East  apparently  for  no  purpose  but  to  enrich  Italian 
trading  towns  and  to  maintain  titular  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  Oriental- 
ized Norman,  Italian  and  French  dukes,  marquises  and  counts  here 
and  there  from  Damascus  to  Rolemais,  from  Engadine  to  Pilgrim 
Castle,  they  do  not  surprise  one  by  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
crusading.  The  Popes  could  only  organize  a  crusade  by  paying 
Kings  and  nobles  as  an  Italian  despot  of  the  same  time,  an  Italian 
republic  of  the  same  time  would  hire  mercenaries  for  those  blood- 
less battles  which  were  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  the  German  and 
the  Frenchman. 

The  money  was  hard  to  get,  and  much  of  what  was  got  remained 
with  collectors,  with  great  and  small  nobles  and  sovereigfn  princes 
for  the  exeat  of  what  went  to  Rome.  This  Boniface  VIII.  was 
blind  to.  The  influence  of  the  Holy  See  was  apparently  at  the 
zenith ;  in  reality  it  was  sapped  by  the  Renaissance  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  No  doubt  the  moral  ruin  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  Renaissances  was  not  reached ;  there  was  at  least 
the  intellectual  habit  of  virtue,  patriotism,  loyalty  and  respect  for 
religion,  but  it  had  no  more  authority  than  the  black  man's  fetish. 
It  was  beaten,  this  mental  virtue,  like  the  fetish  when  the  rainmaker 
brought  down  no  showers  to  the  parched  earth,  when  the  sunshine 
priest  failed  to  call  out  heat  and  light  from  the  dense  masses  of  cloud 
whose  contents  were  turning  the  country  into  a  swamp.  The 
baronage  of  Rome  would  throng  around  a  Pope's  palfrey  to-day, 
put  him  on  a  donkey  to-morrow,  the  sacred  feet  bound  beneath  the 
animal's  belly,  the  blessed  face  turned  to  its  tail. 

Indeed,  the  wonder  is  how  any  man  could  desire  the  greatest  and 
most  unhappy  dignity  on  earth ;  how  any  Pope  could  live  among  the 
detestable  baronage  and  populace  of  Rome.  Popes  saw  what  Italy 
was  from  Rome  to  Spartivento  on  the  south,  from  Rome  to  Mount 
Cenis  on  the  north.  They  saw  Bishops  lawless  as  the  most  reckless 
lay  lords  and  incomparably  more  insolent  Henry  II.  of  England 
and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  led  by  his  bridle  the  horse  of  a  Pope 
who  would  be  starved  to  death  in  prison  or  strangled  by  the  executive 
of  emancipated  Rome.  Beyond  the  Alps  the  Pope  was  the  Vicar, 
though  harsh  things  might  be  written  by  Grosse  Teste  of  Lincoln 
about  the  Curia  and  the  plague  of  locusts  filling  the  passages  and 
carrying  circumlocution  orders  from  desk  to  desk  of  each  jurisdiction 
and  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another.  A  reverence  for  one  as  divine 
was  the  feeling  for  the  Pope  outside  Italy,  despite  annuities  and 
tithes  for  one  thing  or  another,  despite  the  grumbling  of  Bishops  and 
abbots,  priors  and  parish  priests,  who  set  the  example  of  disobedience 
to  the  laity  high  and  low. 
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It  was  upon  this  attachment  of  veneration,  a  thing  made  up  of 
the  passion  of  tears  and  the  passion  of  brave  men  who  for  love  of 
the  Lord  and  Master  would  face  "fearful  odds"  for  the  Vicar,  that 
the  high-hearted  Benedetto  Gaetani  stood  as  on  a  rock.  The  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  Qement  was  that  the  latter  saw  what 
Boniface  could  not  see — ^the  change  which  was  expressed  to  him 
with  brutal  insolence  by  Peter  Flotte,  that  the  King  his  master  had 
the  power  whether  or  not  Boniface  possessed  the  authority  he 
claimed  from  God.  If  this  difference  is  borne  in  mind  the  question 
of  the  Templars,  so  far  as  Qement's  duty  to  them  and  to  the  Church 
extended,  can  be  very  fairly  decided.  The  frenzy  of  Philip  the 
Fourth's  hatred  of  Boniface  is  not  uncommon  among  able  and  ambi- 
tious sovereigns  who  find  the  policy  on  which  their  hearts  are  set 
blocked  by  the  opposition  of  another's  conscience.  How  often 
Henry  II.  stormed  and  swore  like  a  madman,  tearing  his  lips  with 
his  teeth  until  finally  with  the  bloody  froth  flying  from  his  mouth 
he  flung  himself  on  and  gnawed  the  straw  carpeting  the  hall  before 
he  issued  the  command  to  murder  the  Archbishop  in  the  shape  of  an 
appeal  to  the  fidelity  of  gallant  men.  The  wild  rants  of  Philip  IV. 
were  methodical ;  they  have  even  a  touch  of  devilish  humor  in  their 
ferocity,  like  the  reply,  I  think,  to  the  Bull  Qericos  laicis.  Qement's 
behavior  towards  this  savage  bull,  endowed  with  infinite  human 
craft,  is  the  most  extraordinary  victory  of  patience,  good  sense  and 
sagacious  use  of  the  advantages  supplied  by  the  changes  of  the 
political  barometer  that  one  will  find  in  all  history.  It  was  at  the 
cost  of  the  suppression  of  a  great  military  order  of  the  Church? 
Not  a  bit  of  it,  but  Philip  thought  this  the  price  of  abandoning  his 
pursuit  of  the  memory  of  the  murdered  Boniface.* 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  Philip  would  have  driven  the  Templars 
out  of  France  if  he  could  have  done  so  safely.  I  doubt  if  he  would 
be  restrained  if  it  were  only  a  spiritual  order  that  had  stood  in  his 
way.  But  to  attack  a  great  body  of  knights,  to  whose  help  the  best 
army  of  Europe  would  be  gathered  from  Germany  and  every  part 
of  Italy,  from  Spain  and  the  nations  of  the  north,  from  Cyprus ;  in  a 
word,  to  the  Grampians  and  the  Shannon,  was  a  task  on  which 
Philip  and  his  lawyers  would  not  embark.  They  should  be  prose- 
cuted as  grreat  delinquents,  guilty  of  heresy,  idolatry,  devil-worship, 
magic  and  such  abominations  as  could  not  be  named. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  confessions  as  they  appear  on  the 
record  are  admissions  of  gfuilt  in  every  article  just  stated.   I  put 

*  I  have  no  hesitation  In  employln^r  the  word  murder.  Selna  Colonna 
actually  attempted  murder,  but  -waa  prevented  by  de  Nogaret,  who  himself 
is  said  to  have  struck  him.  Three  days'  starvation,  insults,  blows  for  a 
man  of  the  Pope's  age  would  be  lilcely  to  prove  fatal,  at  least  to  shorten  life. 
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them  aside  for  the  present  and  take  up  the  external  evidence  g^ven 
in  England,  where  the  inquests  were  piore  fairly  conducted  than  in 
France. 

This  came  from  various  classes  of  witnesses,  and  in  no  instance 
can  I  find  testimony  that  would  stand  the  test  of  a  modern  system 
of  inquiry.  It  was  all  hearsay,  rambling,  unrestricted,  inconsistent. 
The  accused  were  absent  generally,  and,  of  course,  there  was  no 
cross-examination.  It  is  worth  observing  that  upon  the  whole  the 
English  knights  were  acquitted.  There  were  witnesses  who  may 
have  honestly  believed  the  hearsay  they  were  relating,  witnesses 
who  invented  or  enlarged  the  hearsay,  and  then  passing  to  France 
we  have  the  testimony  of  renegades  who  had  left  the  Church  and 
the  order,  and  we  have  informers  who  had  been  degraded  and 
expelled  from  the  order.  The  evidence  of  the  two  last  mentioned 
classes  I  include  in  the  external  evidence  as  not  proceeding  from 
torture,  but  voluntarily  given. 

I  may  here  observe  that  as  there  were  witnesses  of  the  last  class 
to  tell  whatever  they  might  know  in  reality  of  terrible  secrets,  the 
commonly  asserted  story  that  such  a  knowledge  in  the  possession 
of  brethren  or  servants  who  disapproved  of  or  who  even  were  sus- 
pected of  disapproving  of  the  iniquities  was  a  sentence  of  death  or 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  the  order.  Therefore 
one  may  well  ask :  What  induced  the  renegade  to  leave  ?  Why  was 
the  degraded  knight"  allowed  to  take  away  his  knowledge  of  appalling 
secrets?  Though  according  to  the  uncritical  method  of  the  time 
in  dealing  with  evidence,  judges  might  honestly  conclude  that  hear- 
say testimony  was  valid,  we  are  to  deal  with  it  in  compliance  with 
modern  rules,  because  by  these  rules  alone  the  value  of  the  evidence 
<an  be  ascertained.  Spiritual  judges  even  then  came  nearer  to  the 
modern  safeguards  than  temporal  judges;  we  have  proof  of  this  in 
Philip's  declaring  that  Qement  had  less  zeal  for  the  good  name  of 
the  Church  than  he  himself  had.  Philip  made  the  declaration  of 
protest  because  Clement  was  trying  to  secure  fair  play  when  he 
learned  what  was  being  done  in  the  investigations  and  the  violation 
of  law  in  their  inception.  Philip  would  allow  no  safeguards; 
Qement  saw,  as  any  spiritual  judge  even  then  would  see,  that 
animosity  or  interest  or  haste  prevented  justice. 

It  appeared  to  Philip  that  the  guilt  of  the  order  was  so  manifest* 

»The  Bull  "Paclena  Miserloordtam,"  Augrust  12,  1308.  Baaed  to  some 
extent  on  the  oonfeaslons  of  the  seventy-two  at  Poitiers.  Recited  that  one 
knlfrht  of  noble  race  and  of  no  slig-ht  esteem  had  deposed  on  oath  secreUy 
to  the  enormities.  Circular  letter  to  the  king  as  Clement  passed  through 
Toulouse,  in  whloh  the  Pope  declares  his  conviction  of  the  order's  guilt. 

4  Tbe  knig'hta,  wherever  in  exile  thejr  were  safe,  declared  the  innocence 
of  the  order— odjurantes  so  objectl  crimlnis  prorsus  Insontes. 
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that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  inflicting  the  terrible  punishment 
of  the  stake  on  those  who  refused  to  confess  or  who  retracted  their 
confessions.  In  other  words,  his  mind  had  been  made  up  before 
trial;  so  trial  was  a  travesty  in  France.  The  Holy  Father,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  indignant  that  proceedings  against  a  religious  order 
should  have  been  taken  by  the  temporal  power  without  tfie  necessary 
authority  from  the  Holy  See,  and  the  more  particularly  as  the  initial 
step  was  an  imprisonment,  as  though  the  Templars  were  g^ty,  and 
the  second  step  the  application  of  the  question  by  varied  and  extreme 
torture,  the  reading  an  account  of  which  at  the  close  of  six  centuries 
paralyzes  the  brain  and  stops  the  beating  of  the  heart. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  hint  that  Philip's  hatred  of  the  order, 
which  is  a  factor  with  those  who  defend  the  knights,  is  based  on 
ex  post  facto  suggestions  rather  than  on  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  feeling.  This  is  the  case  even  with  Guizot,  who  comes  nearest 
to  my  own  views  as  to  the  ambition  of  Philip,  and  I  add  that  despite 
his  pretended  zeal  for  the  good  name  of  the  Church,  Philip  was 
moved  by  an  intense  determination  to  subjugate  the  Church  in 
France,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  accomplish  it,  in  every  other  State, 
to  the  authority  of  the  secular  power."  Imbert,  the  chief  of  the 
Inquisition,  should  have  seen  this,  but  he  embarked  on  the  inquiry 
without  regard  to  the  law  which  required  the  Pope's  sanction  before 
noted. 

Philip  had  no  reason  for  hating  the  order.  He  had  found  refuge 
in  the  Temple  when  he  fled  for  his  life  from  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
maddened  by  hunger  owing  to  his  terrible  taxation  and  the  unpre- 
cedented debasement  of  the  coinage.  He  had  obtained  a  loan  from 
the  order  to  pay  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  on  her  marriage  with 
Edward  II.  of  England.  It  is  said  he  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the 
order  and  was  refused.  I  fail  to  see  in  what  quality  he  could  be 
received  and  remain  King.  There  were  no  exoteric  Templars  in 
analogy  with  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  or  the  uninitiated  members 
of  certain  cults  and  philosophies,  but  on  this  unproved  and  improb- 
able request  is  in  part  based  the  theory  of  inexorable  hate  which 
drove  on  the  King  to  the  ruin  of  the  order.  It  is  curious  the  cross- 
lines  of  argument  and  criticism  displayed  concerning  Philip's  mo- 
tives. Guizot  hardly  sees  the  aggrandizement  of  the  monarchy  as 
the  inspiration,  though  he  speaks  of  Philip  as  a  man  whose  only 
thought  was  his  own  interest  and  the  things  that  served  his  ambition. 
Michelet  is  coerced  by  the  confessions  to  believe  the  charges,  yet  he 

•  Boniface  Vni.'s  Bull,  "L<aJcl8  clericia,"  bo  hurt  the  feelings  of  an  EngUsb 
Oathollc  csonvert  named  Dill  that  he  expressed  them  warmly  In  The  liine- 
teenth  Century.  He  should  have  written  an  apologia  for  Philip.  ModenUsm 
Is  abroad;  the  encyclical  has  only  scotched  the  snakes.  "XJp,  guards,  and 
at  'em,"  I  mean  Irish. 
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condemns  Qement  as  the  tool  of  Philip.  From  the  first  French 
churchmen  imported  their  Gallicanism,  French  laymen  their  politics 
into  a  question  which  should  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  serene  air 
of  history.  As  for  the  Italian  historians,  an  Avignon  Pope  has 
judged  with  something  of  the  passionate  prejudice  with  which 
Dante  condemns  Boniface  VIII.,  the  shibbelene. 

I  do  not  think  Philip  cared  very  much  personally ;  at  any  rate  his 
unequaled  craft  concealed  his  feelings  when  there  was  a  reason  for 
concealing  them.  The  idea  of  prerogative  in  its  extremest  form 
absorbed  all  other  ideas.  He  reminds  me  of  our  own  Charles  I. 
Both  were  pious  in  a  way,  and  both  were  past  masters  of  that 
incredible  duplicity  which  deceives,  takes  pa3rment  and  absolves 
itself  for  the  deception  and  the  keeping  of  the  money.  Du  Molay 
the  very  day  before  his  arrest  was  a  pall-bearer  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Kingf  s  sister.  A  short  time  before  that  Philip,  as  I  have  stated,  had 
obtained  from  the  order  as  a  loan  the  money  needed  for  his  daugh- 
ter's dowry  on  her  marriage  to  Edward  II.  It  is  said  that  their 
demand  for  repayment  caused  his  resolution  to  destroy  them.  Al- 
lowing for  the  pride  of  Kings,  no  King  in  the  Middle  Ages,  save 
a  madman  like  John  of  England,  would  have  set  about  the  task  of 
destroying  a  religio-feudal  organization  merely  because  it  asked  for 
its  own. 

It  was  safe  enough  to  plunder  the  Jews  and  Lombards  by  exacting 
loans  and  then  driving  them  from  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  follow  this  astute  prince's  career  through  its  intricacies  and  involu- 
tions any  more  than  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  has  been 
abandoned  by  all  writers  except  by  theologists,  and  even  the  advocacy 
of  these  is  restricted  to  the  quarrel  with  the  Templars  and  Boniface 
VIII.  One  may  understand  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  for  they 
were  eating  into  the  substance  of  property,  as  parasites  will  fasten 
on  a  body  and  waste  it  away.  They  were  as  the  taeniae,  the 
trichinae,  which,  if  unchecked  before  vital  functions  are  penetrated, 
possess  the  victim,  be  it  cattle,  be  it  swine,  be  it  man.  But  the 
Lombards  were  not  merely  usurers;  they  were  bankers  and  great 
leaders  in  trade  and  commerce.  No  commercial  country  but  had 
its  Lombard  quarter,  like  Lombard  street  in  London.  From  its 
houses  the  bills  went  forth  from  the  English  staples,  the  Flemish 
factories,  the  French  granaries  for  commodities  carried  in  Genoese 
bottoms  to  Marseilles,  to  Antwerp,  to  London. 

When  Philip  was  glided  by  those  great  lawyers.  La  Flotte,  de 
Nogaret,  de  Plasian,  great  feudal  magnates  themselves,  he  would  not, 
surely,  deal  with  a  wealthy  and  powerful  society  sustained,  one  may 
suppose,  by  the  strongest  sentiments  and  associations  of  the  age  and 
whose  members  belonged  to  every  distinguished  house  in  France, 
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as  he  did  with  the  Jews  and  the  Lombards.  If  he  did  so,  his 
passionate  desire  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  house  and  theirs 
and  his  for  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  monarchy  uncontrolled 
by  external  authority  of  any  kind,  supreme  in  the  field  of  morality 
and  that  of  civil  law,  self-sufficing,  imperial  as  Rome  was  under 
Augustus,  irresponsible  as  Byzantium  was  when  Constantine  placed 
the  resources  of  the  State  at  the  service  of  the  Bishops  on  their  way 
to  Nicea  and  during  the  sessions  of  the  Council ;  if,  I  say,  he  aimed 
at  destroying  such  an  organization  in  order  not  to  pay  a  debt,  his 
hope  and  the  daring  imagination  of  the  great  lawyers  named  had 
passed  into  the  limbo  of  empty  dreams,  disappointed  aspirations, 
defeated  policies. 

They  understood  their  time  too  well  to  countenance  what  would 
be  a  folly,  ignoble  as  perilous.  Of  course,  they  knew  that  Philip 
had  not  a  particle  of  conscience  in  money  matters.  He  was  fertile 
in  expedients  of  taxation.  The  infamous  method  of  repairing  the 
finances — namely,  the  debasement  of  the  coinage,  was  three  times 
resorted  to  by  him.  He  was  more  consistent,  at  least  more  de- 
termined, than  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  when  they  dealt  out 
their  assignats,  a  cartful  of  which  would  hardly  procure  a  meal  in 
the  poorest  cabaret*  He  insisted  that  the  debased  coin  should  not 
be  accepted  for  the  King's  taxes;  the  assignats  were  only  refused 
when  ci-devants  or  suspected  ci-devants  offered  them.  Any  one 
might  be  a  suspected  ci-devant ;  if  a  man  had  a  handsome  daughter 
he  was  as  sure  to  be  a  suspected  ci-devant  as  if  he  were  seen  to 
bless  himself,  or  if  it  were  told  that  he  said  prayers  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  to  the  Lord  Christ,  His  Mother  and  the  saints,  instead 
of  to  the  poor  Bacchante,  wild-eyed,  a  beaucoup  pres  decollete,  who 
sat  as  Goddess  of  Reason  on  the  high  altar  of  Notre  Dame. 

But  though  they  did  not  oppose  Philip's  levies  on  his  subjects, 
the  ministers  would  not  sustain  his  attacking  a  feudatory  who  was 
only  guilty  of  taking  the  King's  promises  to  pay,  or  a  great  baron 
who  rode  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men  at  arms  and  ten  thousand 
footmen,  such  as  they  were,  and  who  in  such  a  quarrel  would  be 
backed  by  nobles  and  commons.  The  fact  is,  every  noble  considered 
himself  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  King,  and  a  dishonor  to  one  of 
them  would  be  resented  by  all  unless  complicated  by  other  elements. 
The  word  peer  would  indicate  equality  in  which  the  King  was  only 
primus  inter  pares.  True,  it  was  only  in  England  that  a  nobleman 
was  a  legislator,  but  he  was  a  legislator  in  early  days  not  by  rig^t, 
but  by  summons.  I  am  therefore  convinced  that  a  war  against  a 
body  of  men  related  to  every  house  of  distinction  in  France  for 

■  Ftalllp  for  a  moment  allowed  the  debased  corn  to  be  taken  at  the  fkce 
value. 
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demanding  payment  of  what  the  King  owed  them  would  be  fatal  to 
the  monarchy,  the  very  thing  the  sovereign  feudatories  wanted  to 
make  them  go  out  against  their  primus,  as  in  the  War  of  the  Public 
Good. 

The  genius  of  Philip  Augustus  enabled  him  to  preserve  his  dignity 
among  these  haughty  and  ambitious  vassals ;  the  high  character  and 
the  deep  veneration  of  all  classes  for  St.  Louis  enabled  him  to  hold 
the  homage  of  these  powerful,  almost  independent  princes  in  his 
keeping;  but  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis  were  the  only  Kingfs 
who  could  do  so  with  any  show  of  success  from  the  time  of  the  great 
Hugh  Capet  himself  to  the  moment  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
The  attack  upon  the  Templars  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  wounded 
pride  or  rapacity.  I  do  not  deny  that  these  feelings  entered  into 
the  execution  of  a  policy  which  had  taken  shape  early  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Boniface  VIIL,  and  towards  which  the  destruction  of  the 
Templars  was  a  most  important  if  not  necessary  step. 

The  order  was  not  condemned — it  is  proper  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
though  I  am  not  going  to  develop  the  considerations  suggested  by 
the  fact — ^but  there  appeared  to  be  in  the  investigations  in  France 
and  other  countries  such  a  mass  of  appalling  proofs  that  the  Holy 
See  and  its  advisers  could  only  conclude  that  reform  was  impossible. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  we  find  no  expressions  of  pity  or  sym- 
pathy among  the  masses  or  in  the  9,000  manors  over  Europe  where 
the  vassals  of  the  order  lived  under  better  conditions  than  the  vassals 
of  lay  lords.  Their  vassals  show  no  part  of  the  affection  or  even 
the  partisanship  of  feudal  lo)ralty  such  as  was  exhibited  towards  lay 
lords  in  their  trouble.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land was  not  accomplished  by  a  King's  "I  will  it,"  or  by  Thomas 
Cromwell's  handwave. 

Terrible  accusations  had  been  growing  against  the  English  reli- 
gious houses  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  Plantagenets.  A  writer 
who  plays  the  part  of  candid  friend  says  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas 
postponed  the  Reformation  in  England  three  centuries.  The  view  is 
adopted  by  criticism  that  is  by  novelty.  But  in  any  case  the  monks, 
who  were  the  object  of  the  village  bard's  pasquinades,  the  subject 
of  the  poet's  malicious  insinuations,  the  victim  of  the  politician's 
rancor  and  the  mark  for  the  wit  of  every  Autolicus  who  traveled 
with  his  wares  from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  village,  were  not 
driven  forth  until  every  tree  from  the  midland  counties  to  Berwick 
was  a  gallows.  These  betrayed  and  murdered  peasants  might  have 
laughed  at  a  morality,  a  miracle  play  or  an  abbot  of  unreason's 
antics,  laughed  at  the  biting  jests  which  linked  the  homed  devil  to 
some  high  ecclesiastical  scholar  puffed  up  with  what  the  simple  laity 
never  liked  and  what  they  came  to  call  carnal  wisdom,  laughed  when 
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the  counterfeit  of  a  fat  monk  too  intimate  with  the  leading  yeoman's 
wife  was  lead  over  bog  and  marsh,  through  briar  and  brake,  by  the 
ignis  fatuus,  laughed  when  the  representative  of  the  attenuated 
monk  whose  covetous  eyes  showed  that  asceticism  was  not  the  cause 
of  his  pallor  and  meagreness  was  deprived  of  his  collection  before 
their  eyes  by  some  outlaws  in  Lincoln  Green  with  long  bows  in  their 
hands,  and  so  on ;  these  betrayed  and  murdered  peasants  might  have 
often  jested  over  the  monks  and  their  laziness,  their  liking  for  tiie 
good  wife's  posset,  the  good  man's  pot  of  mighty  ale,  their  itching 
palm  and  the  suspicion  of  things  far  worse,  but  in  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness, when  the  perjured  King  and  his  infamous  vicar  general  were 
laying  heavy  hands  upon  the  house  and  its  curtilage,  the  chapel  and 
its  treasure,  they  remembered  that  no  one  failed  to  get  a  loan  to 
replace  his  cattle  dead  from  disease,  or  to  buy  seed  for  the  tillage 
land,  no  one  impoverished  by  bad  seasons  but  fotmd  his  larder 
replenished  from  the  monastery,  no  wretched  wanderer  but  passed 
the  gate  to  the  fireplace  in  the  guest  room,  the  table  there,  the  dean 
straw  and  bed  covering  in  the  guests'  dormitory, 

I  have  evidence  more  or  less  convincing  that  the  Templars  were 
generous  and  indulgent  landlords.  One  of  the  charges  against  them 
was  their  extravagance,  their  lavishness  in  gifts.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  this  would  prove  that  they  were  easy  in  the  rents  levied  from 
their  vassals,  because  I  have  heard  of  Irish  landlords  being  extrava- 
gant and  generous  in  g^fts;  it  might  lead,  in  fact,  to  the  opposite 
conclusion  were  it  not  that  they  had  as  a  fixed  income  a  vast  part  of 
the  continued  tenths  from  layman's  land  and  churchman's  land  for 
the  Crusades. 

Moreover,  they  only  came  to  their  European  homes  at  long  inter- 
vals, possibly  enriched  each  one  of  them  by  his  peculium  from  the 
ransom  of  some  highly  placed  infidel,  from  the  beaten  enem/s  camp, 
from  the  captured  town,  from  the  town  given  to  the  sack.  In  less 
than  a  generation  after  the  nine  founders  issued  their  rescript  of 
poverty,  the  painted  lances,  the  silk  underclothing,  the  gold-mounted 
chain  armor,  the  gold  stirrups,  the  gold  hilts,  the  Arab  steeds 
showed  a  far  prog^ress  from  the  days  when  one  horse  served  for  two 
knights,  when  meat  was  eaten  only  three  times  in  the  week,  when 
druggit  and  sacking  were  the  clothing  and  a  coarse  frieze  for  the 
white  mantle  instead  of  a  sable-lined  cloak  of  silk  or  satin  or  velvet 
of  Genoa. 

I  suggest  that  these  grand  seigneurs,  as  I  may  describe  them,  with 
the  offerings  of  Europe  and  the  spoils  of  Western  Asia,  would  not 
wring  the  last  coin  from  their  serfs,  would  not  pass  the  despoiling 
knife  between  hair  and  hide  like  the  savage  barons  who  warred  with 
each  other,  like  petty  Kings  and  wasted  with  fire  each  others  lands. 
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I  suggest  that  the  preceptor  of  the  house  to  which  the  serf  paid  his 
manorial  dues,  a  haughty  gentleman  indeed,  but,  as  a  religious,  was 
magnificent  in  his  generous  kindness,  and  I  suggest  it  on  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  easy  rents  and  the  untiring  benevolence  of  the  monastic 
houses  of  the  spiritual  orders. 

This  has,  I  think,  some  bearing  on  the  case.  No  writer  seems  to 
have  taken  it  into  account  as  an  element  in  judging  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  knights.  There  were  some  sayings  about  them 
almost  like  proverbs.  "Beware  the  kisses  of  a  Templar,"  the  little 
boys  in  England  would  say.  Richard  I.  in  his  legacies  to  the  clergy 
and  religious  bequeathed  his  pride  to  the  Templars,  his  rapacity  and 
licentiousness  to  the  secular  and  what  I  may  for  distinction  sake  call 
the  spiritual  religious.  I  am  not  at  all  ready  to  accept  charges 
against  members  of  the  religious  orders;  I  certainly,  from  some 
slight  historical  knowledge,  judge  a  posteriori  and  confirm  my 
a  priori  sentiments  that  a  body  of  religfious  men  could  not  be 
depraved,  though  individuals  might  At  any  rate,  the  inquisition 
into  the  monastic  houses  in  England  was  a  complete  triumph  for  the 
monks,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  fire  and  energy  of  the 
military  life  should  have  led  the  Templars  to  habits  of  inconceivable, 
nameless  turpitude.'  There  is  one  thing  clear,  that  Richard  of  Eng- 
land in  bequeathing  his  arrogance  to  the  Templars  meant  the  very 
fault  which  every  one  recognized  and  which  their  greatest  patron. 
Innocent  II.,  spoke  of  in  the  most  scathing  terms.  If  there  was 
any  thing  else,  Richard  would  have  endowed  them  with  it,  and  I 
am  sure  Innocent  would  not  have  spared  them.  You  see,  I  refuse 
to  attach  importance  to  outside  reports.  People  are  so  foolish  in 
a  weak  way,  a  radically  evil  way,  that  though  good  enough  them- 
selves, they  are  very  ready  to  believe  things  affecting  reputations. 
One  scandalous  tongue  may  start  a  malignant  lie,  and  it  will  run 
like  wildfire.  A  village  gossip  seeing  a  Templar  enter  the  postern  of 
his  preceptory  at  a  late  hour  could  not  think  the  absence  was  for 
anything  but  a  criminal  assignation. 

He  could  not  think  the  knight  had  been  sitting  by  the  bedside  of 
a  sick  or  dying  friend,  or  had  gone  out  in  answer  to  a  sudden  sum- 
mons from  some  one  in  distress  or  in  danger.  The  common  de- 
famer,  the  oracle  of  the  smith's  forge,  usually  the  council  chamber  of 
the  village  pundits,  the  Solomon  of  the  tap  room  or  kitchen  of  the 
village  inn,  or  whatever  he  may  have  been,  passed  in  the  moment 
that  the  knight  went  through  the  small  and  secret  gate.   The  postern 

T  One  knight  under  torttire  scouted  the  Interrogatonr.  "We  had  plenty  of 
money  to  purchase  the  Carora  of  the  mom  beautiful  women."  An  old 
knltrht,  when  told  that  the  Gfand  Master  taad  confessed,  declared  be  lied  in 
bis  threat  or  was  belied. 
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was  a  circumstance  pregnant  with  suspicion — so  those  knights  of 
the  Preceptory  of  Dinelee,  let  it  be— I  will  have  something  to  say 
about  a  place  so  named — were  among  the  classes  in  the  Apocalypse 
that  shall  not  enter  heaven. 

One  member  coming  home  late  at  night  figured  as  a  whole  pre- 
ceptory whose  nights  were  spent  in  debauchery. 

At  any  rate,  the  whole  history  of  the  alleged  backsliding  of  the 
order  is  obscure.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion, 
and  one  gets  no  assistance,  I  think,  from  the  defenders  of  the 
knights  or  the  apologists  of  Qement.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
has  per  se  defended  Philip.  Surely  the  modem  school  of  Qemen- 
ceau,  Combes,  Waldeck-Rosseau,  of  the  Panama  Canal  men,  the 
Zola  schoolmasters  and  the  progressive  rulers  who  have  made  the 
national  deficit  might  find  something  to  say  for  Philip,  who  was 
an  asserter  of  their  own  principles  and  policy  incomparably  more 
able  and  tactful  than  themselves,  as  I  shall  show  by  and  by.  They 
owed  him  a  word  for  supplying  the  financial  precedent  of  confiscat- 
ing religious  foundations  to  fill  a  treasury  void. 

There  must  have  been  some  purpose  in  the  minds  of  Philip  and 
Qement  when  they  were  said  to  have  met  in  the  mysterious  fashion 
reported  in  the  wood  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  If  the  reporter  tells  the 
truth,  he  must  know  the  purpose.  Accordingly,  he  supplies  us  with 
six  articles,  one  of  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned.*  A  higli 
ecclesiastic,  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  binds  himself  to  grant  an 
unmentioned  favor  in  consideration  of  Philip's  influence  in  obtaining 
for  him  the  tiara.  I  cannot  at  this  stage  of  a  paper  in  which  much- 
remains  to  be  said  examine  the  circumstances  which  would,  if  true — 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  deubt  them— disprove  the  alleged  meeting 
and,  of  course,  the  treaty.  I  allow  myself  to  say  this,  the  report 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Villani,  and  he  had  as  much  means  of 
knowing  the  antecedents  of  the  meeting  as  he  would  have  of  know- 
ing what  took  place  in  secret  between  the  unattended  King  and 
Pontiff.    Was  he  a  thirdsman  at  the  conference? 

I  think  the  general  lines  of  examination  have  been  stated,  and  I 
may  say  Philip's  policy  does  not  emerge  from  the  Templars'  advo- 
cates, beginning  with  Voltaire,  or,  if  you  like,  with  the  Eagle  of 
Meaux.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  philosophers  of  the 
Panama  Canal  school,  the  Wilson-Grevy  sale  of  public  offices  school, 

8  It  was  to  be  declared  after  De  Goth's  election.  The  undisclosed  article 
was  said  to  be  the  suppression  of  the  order.  Within  the  last  few  days 
M.  Brland  has  appropriated  the  £20,000,000  that  had  been  offered  to  the- 
non-existent  'worship  associations  for  old  ege  pensions,  hospitals,  etc  I 
can  only  predict  that  Panama  Canal  morality  will  divert  the  cup  from  the 
Up  of  old  age,  which  will  be  fed  on  high  sentiments  instead.  The  pensioner- 
can  say  with  good  Peter  Teazle:    "D  your  flne  sentiments!" 
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the  spoliator  of  a  foreign  embassy  school,  could  defend  Philip  for  a 
policy  the  precedent  of  their  own.  Because  the  Templars  are  re- 
garded, or  pretended  to  be  regarded,  as  the  early  form  of  the  Free- 
masons, it  would  be  too  candid  to  do  this ;  but  had  they  done  so, 
theirs  would  be  the  line  I  intend  to  take,  but  with  a  different  purpose, 
and  to  which  I  have  been  leading  up.  In  a  word,  the  enslavement 
of  the  Church  was  Philip's  object,  as  it  is  now  the  object  of  the 
Freemasons  in  France. 

Before  entering  more  minutely  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  Philip's 
policy  I  will  report  a  few  of  the  cases,  two  English  cases  and  a 
French  contribution,  of  evidence  in  the  form  of  a  deposition  from 
Vercelli.  They  are  not  unfairly  representative  of  the  class  of  evi- 
dence distinct  from  the  confessions  made  under  torture,  the  dread 
of  it  or  the  testimony  of  renegades,  or  members  who  had  been 
expelled  for  crime.  I  would  trust  a  confession  under  torture  or 
fear  as  little  as  the  testimony  of  a  renegade  or  spy. 

I  take  the  report  of  William,  vicar  of  St.  Qement  in  Sandwich, 
before  the  commission  in  London.  William  had  heard  fifteen  years 
before  his  examination  from  a  groom  in  his  service  that  the  latter 
had  heard  from  a  servant  of  a  Templar  that  the  servant  hid  himself 
under  a  seat  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Preceptory  of  Dinelee, 
where  the  Knights  held  their  midnight  chapters.  The  president 
preached  to  the  Knights  how  they  might  become  richer.*  The 
brethren  deposited  their  girdles  in  a  certain  place ;  one  of  the  girdles 
the  servant  found  and  carried  to  his  master,  whereupon  the  latter 
struck  him  with  his  sword  in  the  groom's  presence.  The  vicar  was 
asked  if  the  groom  was  alive.  He  answered  he  did  not  know.  Why 
did  not  the  vicar  tell  the  story,  such  as  it  was,  fifteen  years  before? 
Either  there  was  no  such  story  or  he  disbelieved  it. 

I  pause  to  point  out  that  the  investigation  began  in  Paris  in  Octo- 
ber, 1307;  that  Philip  had  previously  communicated  his  desire  to  tfie 
princes  of  Europe  that  the  order  should  be  suppressed  on  account 
of  enormous  crimes,  and  he  was  particularly  confident  of  the  readi- 
ness of  his  son-in-law,  Edward  II.  of  England,  to  sustain  him.  I 
premise  that  the  notes  of  the  processes  in  France  were  sent  regularly 
to  Edward.  There  is  very  distinct  proof  of  this  fact,  for  English 
evidence  was  controlled  in  some  cases  by  the  notes  or  copies  of 
depositions  from  France.** 

•  In  wih&t  Uuijruagre?  The  knigbts  only  spoke  French  among  themselves. 
Hyden's  "Polychronlcon"  Is  my  authority,  iwritten  about  1367.  The  servant 
could  not  have  understood  the  sermon. 

><>Two  French  cases  to  contradict  Etnerllsh  accounts  of  Initiation  were  put 
in.  This  Is  a  serious  matter,  because  the  knig-hts  in  question  'were  received 
in  England.  No  one  believes  foul  practices  were  proved  concerning  English 
initiations.  This  is  not  all. 
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The  OMnmunication  of  Squino  di  Florian,  prior  of  Montfenleon, 
in  the  county  of  Toulouse,  which  crystallized  into  a  coherent  and 
formal  state  paper  all  the  scandals  that  had  been  floating  in  society 
and  among  ^e  humbler  classes  for  some  time,  was  made  before 
September.  That  Edward  II.  and  his  ministers  were  immediately 
informed  of  di  Florian's  accusation  is  in  the  highest  degree  prob- 
able, and  that  without  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  made  in 
the  royal  prison  to  which  di  Florian  had  been  consigned  for  life  as 
a  heretic  and  profligate. 

It  is  not  yet  known  what  the  secret  article  was;  therefore  there 
was  no  secret  article.  It  is  the  fatuity  of  invention  to  think  men  of 
sense  would  believe  that  Philip  would  have  kept  the  secret  from  his 
Ministers  and  his  brothers,  particularly  Charles  of  Valois. 

The  proceedings  did  not  begin  in  England  until  October  of 
1309  and  continued  for  over  three  years.  Witnesses  such  as  the 
vicar  of  Sandwich,  recalling  the  ancient  history  told  them  by  persons 
who  had  heard  the  details  from  others,  had  ample  time  to  cook  up 
these  stories  or  to  concoct  stories  of  their  own. 

I  am  not  just  now  insisting  on  the  utter  absurdity  of  receiving 
such  a  rigmarole  as  evidence.  I  can  make  allowance  for  the  very 
crude  notions  which  prevail  as  to  what  might  be  admitted  at  a 
time  when  ordinarily  the  jurors  who  knew  the  accused  personally 
were  not  so  much  judges  as  witnesses  to  character.**  The  defend- 
ant's character  was  then  a  matter  of  supreme  consequence,  for  the 
finding  depended  upon  it.  I  submit  that  a  jury  knowing  a  Temf^ar 
belonging,  say  to  a  preceptory  in  their  neighborhood,  and  knowing 
that  the  first  informants  were  di  Florian  and  his  fellow-prisoner, 
the  apostate  Templar  Roffo,  and  that  these  had  come  from  jail  to 
swear  away  the  character  and  life  of  the  man  they  knew  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  acquitting  him,  even  though  the  oaths  of  di 
Florian  and  RofFo  were  backed  up  by  the  hearsay  of  the  Vicar 
William  of  St.  Qement  and  a  thousand  hearsays  of  the  kind.  The 
character  of  the  man  known  to  his  neighbors  as  of  good  repute 
would  stand  against  all  the  wild  fancies  and  imaginations,  the 
duplicities  and  malignities  of  fools  and  knaves.  Even  the  colorable 
corroboration  of  manufactured  testimony  would  be  too  flimsy  to 
hold  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  sudi  jurors  captive.  The 
Templars  were  not  even  confronted  with  the  witnesses. 

I  am  now  to  give  the  second  English  deposition.  I  look  at  it  as 
a  fraudulent  and  manufactured  amfirmatimi  of  William  the  Vicar's 
statement,  and  I  trust  the  inconsistency  of  it  as  well  as  the  inherent 
improbability  of  the  means  of  knowledge  will  impress  every  one  as 
I  have  been  impressed.   The  corroboration  is  the  testimony  of  John 

II  That  was  the  reason  for  the  locoi  venue. 
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de  Gertia,  a  Frenchman.  He  deposes  to  what  he  had  been  told 
fourteen  years  before  by  a  woman  named  Cacococa.  She  had  been 
informed  by  Exvalet,  the  preceptor  of  London,  that  a  servant  of 
certain  Templars  had  concealed  himself  in  their  chapter-house  at 
Dinelee.  She  lived  near  some  elms  in  a  suburban  street  leading  to 
St.  Giles.  I  suggest  that  the  street  and  suburb  must  have  had 
names,  and  as  London  was  then  a  small  place,  a  resident  should 
know  the  name  of  every  street  and  suburb. 

Exvalet  as  preceptor  of  London  was  a  man  of  high  social  posi- 
tion, and  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  conceived  that  he  com- 
municated a  dreadful  secret  of  his  order  to  a  woman  living  in  an 
unnamed  suburb  is  that  she  kept  a  bad  house  which  he  frequented. 
The  preceptor  of  London,  according  to  de  Gertia's  story,  told  this 
woman  that  after  the  chapter  at  Dinelee  the  hidden  servant  saw  the 
knights  go  to  an  adjacent  house,  in  a  room  of  which  they  opened  a 
coffer,  from  which  they  drew  a  black  idol  with  shining  eyes,  per- 
forming as  they  took  it  forth  disgusting  ceremonies.  One  of  them 
refused  after  a  little  to  continue  his  part  in  the  ceremonies.  He 
was  thrown  into  a  well  and  the  abominable  excesses  went  on  as 
though  the  murder  was  a  matter  of  course. 

This  hideous  story  bears  the  marks  and  tokens  of  the  putting 
together  of  the  rumors  and  imaginations  going  the  rounds.  The 
two  years  or  more  since  the  proceedings  began  in  France  afforded 
ample  time  for  legal  elaboration  into  acts  of  evidence.  The  case  I 
referred  to  from  France  is  a  magical  tale  of  a  character  so  loath- 
some that  I  can  only  refer  to  it  vaguely.  It  is  a  history  of  the  birth 
of  the  magic  head  from  the  abuse  of  a  disinterred  body  by  a  lord 
of  Sidon  who  had  loved  the  owner  in  her  lifetime.  This  head  was 
a  talisman  for  good  fortune  to  the  order  and  was  worshiped  as  the 
deity  that  secured  success. 

As  the  testimony  of  William  the  Vicar,  the  hearsay  of  hearsay  is 
a  fair  sample  of  all  the  external  evidence,  I  may  say  a  word  about 
it.  If  it  could  for  a  moment  be  allowed  that  a  clergyman  might 
without  censure  keep  to  himself  a  scandal  of  a  kind  so  flagrant  in 
its  suggestions  and  so  appalling  in  its  main  incidents,  it  would  be 
on  the  ground  that  William's  charity  forbade  him  to  give  it  cur- 
rency, or  else  on  the  more  intelligible  ground  that  he  dreaded  the 
vengeance  of  an  organization  so  wealthy  and  so  powerful  as  the 
Templars.  He  had  a  Bishop  to  whom  he  could  communicate  the 
information  under  a  pledge  of  screening  him  as  the  medium.  But 
the  inherent  improbability  is  enough  to  condemn  the  statement. 
Assuming  the  reality  of  the  midnight  chapters  of  abomination,  the 
spy  went  with  his  life  in  his  hands.  To  be  acquainted  with  the 
secrets,  according  to  the  various  accounts,  meant  death,  even  to  such 
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members  of  the  order  as  did  not  approve  of  the  deeds,  and,  a  fortiori, 
it  would  mean  it  to  possible  spies  and  informers  from  outside.  The 
giving  up  of  the  girdle  would  reveal  the  servant's  presence  or  sug- 
gest it,  or  at  least  suggest  enough  for  unscrupulous  self-defense  to 
get  rid  of  him,  and  with  him  to  get  rid  of  the  gfroom  who  saw  the 
blow  and  must  be  reasonably  suspected  to  know  what  the  girdle 
meant  or  to  have  been  afterwards  told  why  the  blow  was  given. 

With  regard  to  the  discrepancies  between  William's  story  and 
de  Gertia's  confirmation  of  it,  I  see  the  clearest  evidence  of  an 
elaboration,  cunning  and  malig^nt  indeed,  but  ambitious  in  its 
progressiveness  of  infamy.  William  heard  the  particulars  fifteen 
years  before.  This  date  suggested  the  time — fourteen  years — for 
de  Gertia's  later  communication.  The  interval  of  twelve  months 
since  those  behind  William,  or  William  himself,  just  caught  hold 
of  the  Dinelee  mystery,  and  the  entrance  of  de  Gertia  on  the  scene 
would  at  once  explain  die  growth  of  detail. 

We  have  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  history  of  informers  from  the 
time  of  Tiberius  to  the  latest  state  trials  in  Ireland.  The  growth 
of  particulars  in  the  "Popish  Plot"  was  so  momentous  that  when 
men  came  to  their  senses  they  saw  what  liars  Oates,  Dangerfield, 
Ludlow  and  the  other  vile  creatures  were,  who  added  new  things  to 
accounts  of  their  means  of  knowledge,  new  things  to  the  extent, 
means  and  designs  of  the  plotters.  As  they  went  on,  adherents  not 
named  at  previous  stages  were  included  until  men  of  rank  who 
feared  the  political  wire-pullers  like  Shaftesbury  behind  the  wit- 
nesses realized  that  their  own  Protestantism  would  not  save  them. 
It  was  easy  to  say  that  it  was  a  doak  to  cover  their  designs  to  bring 
over  the  Pope  and  the  French  King^s  armies;  when  the  slightest 
suggestion  from  the  bench  as  a  test  of  a  particular  statement  would 
cause  the  Doctor — as  Oates  was  called — to  shout  in  his  peculiar 
intonation  and  unparalleled  insolence  that  "may  loard  was  stafline 
the  Ploat."   The  Doctor,  just  fancy! 

The  precision  and  enlargement  of  de  Gertia's  narrative  remind 
me  of  the  growing  comprehensiveness  and  at  the  same  time  the 
increasing  argfumentative  fitness  of  detail  with  the  Doctor  and  his 
satellites.  Still,  we  have  this  obstacle  to  belief  in  both  forms  of  the 
Dinelee  story — ^namely,  how  from  his  secret  place  the  servant  could 
have  seen  and  heard  so  well?  With  regard  to  the  later  cast  of  it, 
how  could  he  see  the  entry  of  the  adjacent  house?  We  must,  at 
least,  suppose  two  outer  walls,  two  inner  walls,  a  well  in  the  court- 
yard, a  passage  and  a  turn.  The  eyes  that  could  see  through  all 
these  from  under  a  seat,  and  see  through  the  crowds  standing  around 
the  coffer  all  that  the  servant  saw  must  have  had  a  power  of  vision 
such  as  Sam  Weller  confesses  he  lacked.   As  to  Cacococa's  house, 
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the  vagueness  of  locality  must  have  had  its  object.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  find  it  at  a  time  when  the  great  house  of  the  Temple 
"was  the  western  boundary  of  the  city,  and  cmfwyp  itself  was  in  the 
heart  of  open  spaces.  Apart  from  this,  the  hideous  story  told  by 
this  woman,  whose  name  suggests  de  Gertia's  imagination  or  else 
a  shameless  notoriety — altogether  a  maze  of  baseness  and  depravity 
active  in  conspiracy,  I  say  this  hideous  story  shows  what  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  proceedings,  can  be  placed  on  the 
■findings  of  the  various  commissions,  when  one  thinks  of  the  origin 
of  the  magic  head  as  testified,  and  that  a  document  containing  state- 
ments of  the  time  loathsome,  bewildering,  portentous  and  incredible, 
-coming  from  distant  Vercelli,  would  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  acts 
of  indictment  and  put  upon  the  record." 

At  the  same  time,  a  belief  in  magic  prevailed,  and  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  period  evidence  of  magical  acts  was  not  merely 
legal,  but  would  be  the  most  material  proof  in  prosecutions  for  their 
employment.  Investigations  in  natural  science,  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  were  not  safely  employed  even  by  monks.  Three  cen- 
turies before  Silvester  II.  won  an  evil  name  as  a  pursuer  of  unlawful 
studies.  It  was  said  of  this  great  scholar:  "H(»nagium  diabolo 
fecit  et  male  finivit,"  alluding  to  his  death  by  poison  at  the  hands 
of  the  "white  devil"  who  had  poisoned  Otho  III.  Marlowe  calls  in 
one  of  his  plays  such  women  "white  devils." 

The  fact  is  that  an  accusation  of  the  kind  was  the  same  as  a 
conviction.  It  was  used  to  get  rid  of  a  political  opponent  We 
find  it  employed  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  most  popular  prince 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  the  pro- 
cess against  the  Templars.  Such  charges  were  easily  made  and 
were  met  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  An  accusation  of  the  sort 
meant  that  the  impeached  person  had  sold  himself  to  the  Evil  Prin- 
ciple, and  by  the  compact  had  acquired  power  over  the  forces  of 
nature.  That  from  his  malignity  calamities  visited  the  nations ;  from 
his  laboratory  went  forth  a  spell  upon  the  earth  which  made  it 
sterile ;  at  his  bidding  the  stars  shed  fatal  influences,  the  skies  refused 
their  rains  or  sent  tempests  against  church  and  tower  and  town  that 
laid  them  in  ruins. 

The  prominence  of  such  an  accusation  against  the  Templars 
sprang  from  those  astute  lawyers,  de  Nogaret  and  de  Plasian,  who 
advised  Philip  throughout  As  men  versed  in  the  passions  and 
prejudices,  possessing  power  over  their  contemporaries,  they  calcu- 
lated on  depriving  the  impeached  order  of  the  sympathy  of  all 
classes.   There  was  a  subtlety  in  the  selection  of  such  an  article, 

1*  There  was  a  head  In  every  Preceptory — gold,  two-faxsed,  so  on.  Not 
-one  was  <ound,  despite  the  descent  on  the  French  ones,  sudden  as  a  thunder- 
clap. 
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for  it  would  go  into  the  public  heart  and  mind  that  a  ma§^cian,  a 
sorcerer,  a  necromancer,  with  the  devil  as  his  agent,  his  servant  for 
the  covenanted  time  to  rule  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  grave,  would  be  capable  of  any  crime.  What  were  the 
abominations  of  the  secret  midnight  chapters  in  comparison  to  call- 
ing up  the  dead,  to  reveal  the  hidden  things  of  the  past,  foretell  the 
future  and  show  as  in  a  mirror  the  secret  sins  of  friend  and  foe? 
What  in  COTnparison  were  those  nameless  enormities  to  the  power 
to  send  pestilence  whose  march  was  more  deadly  than  that  of  de- 
stroying armies  ? 

Yet  we  find  an  article  accusing  the  knights  of  refusing  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  King,  and  that  among  the  most  conspicuous  items  of 
impeachment  they  relied  upon  the  Papal  exemption ;  and  this  justifi- 
cation was  probably  a  greater  offense  than  the  refusal.  But  the 
fact  of  its  being  included  in  the  leading  counts  is  to  me  a  proof  that 
Philip  and  his  Ministers  really  did  not  believe  in  the  order's  guilt 
beyond  the  diplomatic  pretense  of  covering  them  with  infamy.  The 
point  suggested  is  that  these  abandoned  men,  enemies  of  God  and 
portents  of  wickedness,  claimed,  as  servants  of  God,  exemption  from 
the  taxes  which  even  the  poorest  paid.   The  effect  is  obvious. 

Altogether  the  question  of  gfuilt  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  It  is 
not  the  less  so  from  the  fact  that  the  only  valid  evidence  is  the  con- 
fessions ;  but  these  were  for  the  most  part  obtained  by  torture  under 
conditions  of  exceptional  cruelty.  The  admissions  of  the  seventy- 
two,  said  to  be  voluntarily  made  before  the  Holy  Father  himself  at 
the  end  of  the  inquiries  in  France,  have  been  accepted  as  conclusive 
by  writers  who  condemn  the  order.  The  torture  inflicted  on  so 
many  and  the  winding  up  of  the  torture  by  the  fires  in  which  they 
died,  may  have  had  an  effect  on  the  survivors,  who  are  said  to  have 
voluntarily  confessed  their  gfuilt.  This  one  cannot  determine,  but  I 
submit  that  a  little  daylight  comes  in  when  we  look  at  one  or  two 
circumstances  in  the  confessions. 

It  would  seem  proved  that  the  charge  of  spitting  on*  the  crucifix 
had  at  least  a  qualified  sanction  when  the  aspirant  came  to  be 
initiated.  It  is  avowed  almost  in  every  confession,  but  it  is  palliated 
by  the  plea  that  the  applicant  always  spat  above  or  below  the  figure, 
and  not  upon  it.  The  excuse  proves  the  fact,  and  is  only  a  plea  in 
mitigation.  I  don't  discredit  the  plea;  I  think  it  is  what  a  person 
entering  the  order  without  any  knowledge  of  such  an  impious 
requirement  would  do  if  asked  by  those  he  thought  had  some 
privilege  to  empower  them  in  exacting  the  requirement.  Sudi  an 
adcnowledgment  running  through  so  great  a  number  of  confessions 
satisfies  me  as  to  the  existence  of  the  practice  at  initiations,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  meaning  or  origin. 
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Then  there  is  the  denial  of  Christ.  The  like  argument  holds,  for 
the  confessions  are  most  numerous  and  qualified  in  a  similar  manner. 
Those  admitting  say  they  denied  Him  with  their  lips  and  not  in  their 
hearts.  This  is  like  not  spitting  on  the  crucifix,  but  above  or  below 
it,  and  probably  the  explanation  or  one  of  the  explanations  for  this 
rite  at  initiations  is  that  it  was  a  test  of  their  fidelity  if  they  should 
afterward  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens."  It  is  supposed  that  if 
they  would  endure  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  disobedience 
in  this  matter  they  would  be  faithful  in  the  teeth  of  infidels.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  obeyed  blindly,  it  was  proof  of  such  a  sur- 
render of  the  will  as  afforded  a  gfuaranty  that  they  would  dare  all 
things  on  the  field  at  the  command  of  the  Grand  Master,  and  all 
things  that  might  befall  them  if  vanquished— long  imprisonment, 
the  axe  of  the  headsman,  death  by  starvation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  even  to  the  last  moment  the  Templars 
in  Asia  showed  fidelity  to  their  faith  and  the  valor  of  their  best  days. 
It  was  their  rule  never  to  flee  from  an  encounter — one  of  them 
against  three  foes — and  another  rule  of  theirs  was  to  lead  the  van 
and  to  cover  the  retreat.  At  the  hour  when  the  sun  was  setting  on 
the  Christian  possessions  in  Asia  by  the  fall  of  Ptolemais,  their 
loyalty  to  faith  proved  itself,  for  all  of  them,  to  the  number  of  six 
hundred,  bowed  their  necks  to  the  headsman  rather  than  apostatize. 
In  the  two  matters  I  have  taken  as  proved — the  spitting  on  the 
crucifix  and  the  denial  of  our  Lord — I  am  inclined  to  accept  their 
explanations  that  they  were  not  meant  as  a  rwji  ff^ntf^p*-,  a-^^l 
repudiation,  but  outsiders  would  naturally  and  properly  put  the 
severest  interpretation  on  the  practice. 

But  their  doom  was  sealed.  Philip,  as  I  have  said,  carried  his 
people  with  him  by  raising  the  mryst  popular  issue  that  could  be 
selected  within  the  scope  of  national  politics — namely,  the  Jndcs-^ 
pendence  of  the  State  from  foreign  dictation.  There  were  elements 
of  the  greatest  force  in  his  appeal,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  One  was  the  confiscation  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  the 
order,  which  would  supply  a  treasury  only  drawing  resources  by  the 
exercise  of  extreme  cruelties  from  a  people  burdened  beyond  bearing. 
There  was  this  element — that  these  men  were  a  menace  to  the  exist- 
ence of^  the  monarchy,  the  liberty  of  France,  by  their  numbers,  their 
discipline  and  thgiT  fortresses  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Those  astute  and  ambitious  lawyers,  La  Flotte,  de  Nogaret  and  de 

Plasian,  had  been  revolving  these  things  for  years.   The  Templars 

had  proved  their  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  by  refusing  to  join  Philip 

1*  Those  "Who  refused  were  said  to  be  sent  over  seas  Immediately  and 
subjected  to  gresA  severities  and  humiliations.  Despite  their  own,  they 
could  leave  the  order.  We  know  from  the  confessions  that  knlglits  were 
expelled  for  crimes.   Tben  the  order  must  DOt  bave  feared  disclosures. 
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in  his  movement  to  degrade  Boniface  VIII.  La  Flotte  was  dead 
when  the  proceedings  against  the  Templars  began,  but  his  colleagues, 
and  with  them  a  band  of  court  lawyers,  who  made  the  precedents 
for  all  attempts  in  later  times  to  subjugate  the  Church  to  the  mon- 
archy, were  able  to  continue  his  counsels. 

I  must  conclude  I  should  have  liked  to  discuss  Hammer's  extra- 
ordinary inferences  from  grotesque  sculptures  on  temple  churches 
in  Central  Europe — in  Bohemia,  Austria  and  Hungary,  for  instance. 
Though  Hallam  allows  them  force,  I  can  see  in  them  only  that 
eccentricity  of  fancy  which  ran  riot  in  the  minds  of  mediaeval  church 
architects  and  masons.  The  masons  were  really  artists  who  carved 
and  moulded  each  stone  they  put  into  the  building  which  was  to  be 
the  house  of  God.  Hammer  finds  in  such  adornments  evidence  of 
Gnosticism,  Ophitism  and  the  like,**  and  as  many  of  the  knights  were 
accused  of  participation  in  such  cults,  these  would  appear  a  sort  of 
confirmation.  It  would  be  the  conclusion  to  capture  the  Modernist 
or  emancipated  sciolist,  unless  indeed  he  feared  he  might  acquit  the 
Pope  of  base  subserviency  to  Philip.  Rather  than  do  that  the  Mod- 
ernist or  vague-headed  pursuer  of  novelty  would  withdraw  Hammer 
as  an  ass.  No  doubt  there  were  in  Eastern  Europe,  here  and  there, 
scattered  fragments  of  the  believers  in  these  cults,  who  either  had 
found  their  way  thither  from  Asia  or  who  were  descendants  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire  of  infidels  or  heretics  of  the  first  century,  who 
had  transmitted  their  ideas  and  errors  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
centuries  to  Eastern  Europe,  to  recesses  in  the  Alps,  to  that  region 
called  Lang^edoc,  where  amatory  poetry  lusdous  as  Catullus'  was 
the  moral  and  intellectual  recreation  of  the  fine  lady  to  whom  the 
trouveur  sang  in  the  castle  bower,  the  incitement  of  the  peasant  girl's 
fancies,  to  whom  the  wandering  minstrel  touched  his  rote  as  pay- 
ment for  the  hospitality  of  the  night.*' 

I  should  have  liked  to  deal  with  the  alleged  treaty  which  bound 
Qement  to  Philip.   There  are  facts  that  prove  that  the  meeting  could 

M I  have  seen  on  the  door  pillars  of  Clonmacnolae  serpent  shapes  moulded 
with  exquisite  skill.  In  truth,  the  delicacy  and  grace  of  the  lines  seemed 
to  indicate  the  loving  care  of  a  devotee.  Yet  no  one  fit  to  remain  ten 
minutes  outstde  a  lunatic  asylum  would  have  made  a  charge  of  Ophitism 
against  the  abbots  and  their  monks. 

1°  In  Ireland  thirty  brothers  were  examined  and  admitted  nothing;  a 
chaplain  admitted  only  suspicions.  The  lYonciscans,  hostile  to  malignity, 
only  suspected  the  order  or  believed  it  grullty.  No  fact  In  Scotland  the 
monks  or  clergy  are  pretty  hard  on  the  knights  for  their  "conquestufl 
Injustos."  Indifferenter  elbi  approprlare  cupiunt  perfas  et  nefas,  bona 
et  praedia  suorem  viclndum.  Naturally  this  would  be  worse  than  all  other 
things  to  Scotchmen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  torture  was  used  In 
England,  but  not  to  the  awful  lengths  it  was  carried  in  France.  And  this 
Justifies  my  disbelief  regarding  the  extorted  confessions.  One  knigtat  In 
France  exclaimed  he  would  admit  the  murder  of  Christ  t>y  his  own  band 
if  asked. 
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not  have  taken  place.  There  are  in  this  story  itself  circumstances 
which  even  if  a  meeting  did  take  place  would  compel  the  judgement 
of  common  sense  to  reject  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  articles  are 
suggested,  plainly  suggested,  by  events  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
alleged  treaty.  In  other  words,  certain  events  occurred;  they  sug- 
gested the  treaty,  and  the  treaty  explains  them.  The  romantic  idea 
of  a  meeting  in  a  wood,  as  though  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  could  not  meet  in  palace  or  castle!  But  they  wanted  to 
be  where  no  one  could  hear,  for  walls  proverbially  have  ears.  But 
then  how  did  Villani  hear?  I  should  have  liked  to  show  that  this 
story  does  not  hold  water,  but  I  have  already  passed  the  limit. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 


HE  same  quarter  of  a  century  (375-400)  which  saw  the 


momentous  developments  in  the  relations  of  Church  and 


State  previously  noted  witnessed  a  crisis  of  no  less  import- 
ance in  regard  to  the  second  of  the  two  leading  questions  of  church 
history — the  manner  of  dealing  with  those  Christians  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  official  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  one  or  more 
essential  points.  Looking  at  the  matter  a  priori  one  might  be  inclined 
to  suppose  that  the  assurance  of  Our  Lord  to  the  effect  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  always  remain  with  His  Church  would  prevent  Chris- 
tians from  carrying  differences  of  opinion  in  questions  of  faith  and 
morals  to  the  extremes  of  heresy  and  schism.  Yet  the  career  of 
St.  Paul  alone  shows  sufficiently  well  that  no  human  authority,  no 
matter  how  clear  its  title  to  govern,  may  count,  under  all  circum- 
stances, on  obedience  to  its  mandates.  Such  being  the  general 
principle  taught  by  history,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  the 
infant  Church  there  were  dissentients  in  considerable  numbers,  who 
preferred  their  own  opinions  to  the  decisions  of  the  official  preadiers 
of  the  Gospel.  There  must  be  heresies,  the  Apostle  sadly  admitted, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Church  to  protect 
herself  from  the  danger  to  her  organization  from  this  source,  which 
was  done  by  depriving  heretics  of  Communion. 

In  the  conditions  of  the  age  before  Constantine  such  deprivation 
of  membership  was  necessarily  the  only  form  of  punishment  that 
the  Church  could  decree  against  heretics  and  schismatics.  The 
question  of  external  coercion  was  not,  therefore,  during  this  period, 
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as  far  as  Giristian  dissentients  were  concerned,  in  any  sense  a  prac- 
tical issue.  But  as  regards  the  general  question  of  religious  tolera- 
tion at  this  time  the  few  Christian  writers  who  discuss  the  subject 
regard  freedom  of  worship  as  the  inalienable  right  of  every  human 
being.  TertuUian,  for  instance,  esteems  it  "a  fundamental  human 
right,  a  privilege  of  nature,  that  every  man  should  worship  accord- 
ing to  his  own  convictions,"  and  he  further  maintains  that  "it  is 
assuredly  no  part  of  religion  to  compel  religfion,  to  which  free  will, 
not  force,  should  lead  us."*  Origen  and  St  Cyprian  also  regard  the 
presciptions  of  the  Old  Testament  relative  to  the  punishment  of 
certain  violations  of  the  law  as  abrogated.*  In  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine  Lactantius  pronounces  as  strongly  against  physical  coercion 
as  Tertullian  himself.  Religion,  he  holds,  "cannot  be  imposed  by 
force.  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  possible  for  truth  to  be  united  with 
violence,  or  justice  with  cruelty."  Furthermore,  "religion  is  to  be 
defended,  not  by  putting  to  death,  but  by  dying ;  not  by  cruelty,  but 
by  patient  endurance.  .  .  .  For  nothing  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
free-will  as  religion."' 

These  Christian  writers  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  advo- 
cates of  religious  toleration.  For  paganism,  in  all  its  forms,  was 
essentially  intolerant.  Indeed,  paganism  was  necessarily  intolerant, 
since  dissent  from  the  national  religion  was  universally  regarded  as 
high  treason.  Renouncing  the  national  gods  was  equivalent  to 
renouncing  one's  citizenship.  Even  Plato,  in  his  ideal  republic, 
would  not  tolerate  dissentients  from  the  established  religion,  whom 
he  stigmatizes  as  "impious."  Heretics  who  would  remain  quiet  and 
make  no  effort  to  propagate  their  views,  he  would  treat  with  com- 
parative mildness  by  shutting  them  up  in  prison  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  each  day  of  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  listen  to  a 
discourse  with  a  view  to  their  conversion.  But  the  violent  and  the 
propagandists  he  would  imprison  for  life  and  deny  them  burial  after 


What  the  Romans  of  the  empire  thought  on  the  subject  of  tolera- 
tion is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  treatment  of  the  Christians, 
whose  dissent  from  the  forms  of  religion  recognized  by  law  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  persecutions  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Con- 
stantine  and  Licinius,  in  the  Edict  of  Milan,  were  the  first  civil  rulers 
to  proclaim  the  broadest  doctrine  of  toleration,  and  by  so  doing 
departed  from  one  of  the  most  respected  traditions  of  the  empire  they 
governed.  Once  a  Christian,  indeed,  the  former  of  these  Emperors 
made  no  secret  of  his  wish  that  all  his  subjects  should  follow  his 

1  AA  Scapulam,  c  2. 
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>  Lact&ntlus,  Div.  Inst,  v.  20. 
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example  in  embracing  the  faith.  The  greatest  ambition  of  his  life, 
he  himself  tells  us,  was  "to  bring  the  diverse  judgments  formed  by 
all  nations  respecting  the  deity  to  a  condition,  as  it  were,  of  settled 
uniformity."'  From  Constantine's  point  of  view  the  conversion  of 
his  subjects  ought  to  be  a  very  simple  matter.  Nobody  was  any 
longer  enthusiastic  about  the  State  divinities.  As  a  religious  force 
paganism  was  dead;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  had 
long  been  under  trial,  and  had  not  been  found  wanting.  The  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion,  moreover,  would  be  the 
salvation  of  the  empire,  for  Christianity  possessed  at  the  same  time 
a  rational  basis  of  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being  to  whom  all  are  responsi- 
ble, and  a  moral  code  which,  if  earnestly  practiced,  would  restore 
virility  to  the  enervated  populace.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
wholesale  conversion,  also,  seemed  the  reverse  of  insuperable.  For 
the  prestige  of  a  Christian  Emperor,  victorious  over  all  his  pagan 
competitors,  in  other  words,  victorious  over  the  old-time  gods,  ought 
to  prove  almost  a  decisive  factor  in  achieving  Constantine's  purpose. 
Then,  too,  the  Emperor  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  supreme  head  of  the 
State  religion,  a  fact  which  made  it  seem  improbable  that  many 
would  hesitate  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  Yet  time  was 
to  prove  that  all  pagans  were  not  so  ready  to  renounce  the  gods  as 
Constantine  had  hoped;  and,  worse  still,  time  was  further  to  con- 
vince the  disappointed  Emperor  that  the  Christians  were  far  from 
being  united  among  themselves.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
temptation  to  employ  some  form  of  coercion  in  the  interest  of  reli- 
gious conformity  was  more  than  a  Roman  Emperor  could  with- 
stand. How  Constantine  and  his  successors  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion, so  far  as  regarded  those  who  dissented  from  the  imperial  form 
of  Christianity  for  the  time  being,  we  have  seen  in  previous  papers. 
From  the  standpoint  of  that  age,  indeed,  the  employment  of  a  certain 
degree  of  force  to  secure  uniformity  of  religious  belief  was  wholly 
justifiable.  It  was  an  accepted  maxim  of  the  imperial  government, 
which  nobody  thought  of  questioning,  that  the  preservation  of  order 
in  society  would  be  impossible,  in  the  highest  sense,  unless  all  citizens 
professed  the  same  faith.*  This  being  the  general  conviction,  no  one 
but  the  victims  thought  of  denying  the  right  of  the  Emperor  to  use 
the  means  his  office  placed  at  his  disposal  to  bring  about  the  uni- 
formity believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  best  government  of  the 
empire.  The  author  of  the  Edict  of  Milan,  therefore,  when  he 
closed  the  pagan  temples  and  abolished  pagan  sacrifices,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  was  merely  acting  conformably  with  a  generally 
accepted  principle.^    His  Christian  successors  followed  the  precedent 
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thus  established  of  proscribing  paganism,  and  laws  of  increasing 
severity  were  from  time  to  time  enacted  with  a  view  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome.  These  enactments,  however, 
were  never  very  strictly  enforced,  and  all  through  the  fourth  cen- 
tury pagans  occupied  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  State.  The 
resd  cause  of  the  gradual  decay  of  paganism  was  the  withdrawal  of 
the  imperial  favor. 

It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  Christians  of  the  empire 
would  waste  little  sympathy  on  the  hardships  of  those  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  gods,  but  it  was  quite  another  matter  when  one  or 
other  of  the  groups  of  Christians  created  by  the  doctrinal  or  dis- 
ciplinary issues  of  the  time  became  itself  the  subject  of  imperial 
restrictions.  Then,  as  we  have  seen,  each  proscribed  party  protested 
in  vigorous  terms.  Yet  during  the  gfreater  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  imperial  laws  against  dissent,  though  often  stringent,  all 
stopped  short  of  exacting  the  extreme  penalty  of  death.  The  doubt- 
ful credit  of  establishing  a  new  precedent  in  this  respect  was  reserved 
for  Maximus,  the  successful  contestant  for  imperial  honors  in  the 
West  against  the  Emperor  Gratian. 

The  circumstances  responsible  for  this  departure  were  as  follows ; 
About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gratian  an  ascetical  movement, 
directed  by  a  wealthy  layfnan  of  considerable  mental  attainments 
named  Priscillian,  began  to  attract  attention  in  the  western  part  of 
Spain.*  The  new  sectaries,  who  placed  the  apocrypha  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  canonical  Scriptures,  held  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  seriously  unorthodox,  and  their  views  on  the  use 
of  wine  would  have  pleased  the  most  rabid  modem  prohibitionist. 
In  their  conduct  the  element  of  spiritual  pride  was  much  in  evidence. 
Christians  not  of  their  way  of  thinking  they  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt. They  were  accused  of  holding  secret  meetings;  they  fasted 
on  Sunda3s  and  had  a  predilection  for  going  about  barefooted. 
When  they  attended  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  also  it  was 
remarked  that  they  did  not  receive  Holy  Communion.  Women  were 
especially  attracted  by  the  unauthorized  spiritual  director  of  the  sect, 
Priscillian,  who,  though  a  layman,  presumed  to  introduce  doctrines 
and  practices  at  variance  with  the  official  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
According  to  Sulpicius  Severus,'  an  Egyptian  Gnostic  named 
Marcus  was  r^ponsible  for  the  introduction  into  Spain  of  this 
"deadly  superstition."  Marcus  had  found  enthusiastic  disciples  in 
a  "certain  Ag^ape,  a  woman  of  no  mean  origin,  and  a  rhetorician 
named  Helpidius,"  who  in  turn  made  an  important  conquest  in  the 
conversion  of  Priscillian.   The  eloquence  of  Priscillian  quickly  pop- 

•  On  the  PrlsdlUanlst  movement,  of.  Lecleroq,  Ii'Bspagne  Clirfitlenne,  c.  3^ 
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ularized  the  movement,  so  that  even  two  Bishops,  Instantius  and 
Salvianus,  became  his  oathbound  followers. 

Matters  had  reached  this  point  when  Hyginus,  Bishop  of  Cordova, 
alarmed  at  the  danger,  invoked  the  intervention  of  his  metropolitan, 
Ydadus  of  Merida.  But,  strange  to  say,  Hyginus  himself  subse- 
quently fell  under  the  influence  of  the  ascetics  and  admitted  them  to 
communion.  Ydacius,  however,  lost  no  time  in  making  investiga- 
tions, but  his  zeal  so  outran  discretion  that  the  measures  he  thought 
proper  to  take  against  the  episcopal  adherents  of  Priscillian  only 
served  as  "a  torch  to  the  growing  conflagration."  Pope  Damasus, 
whom  he  consulted  on  the  troubles  in  his  province,  advised  him  to 
act  with  moderation,  and  in  particular  warned  him  against  pronounc- 
ing sentence  against  any  of  the  accused  without  hearing  their 
defense.  This  advice  was  followed,  perhaps  too  closely,  by  the 
council,  at  which  two  Gallic  Bishops  assisted,  held  at  Saragossa  in 
380.  The  canons  adopted  condemned  in  general  the  extravagant 
doctrines  of  the  new  sect,  but  without  mentioning  by  name  any 
individuals. 

The  fact  that  their  opinions  were  thus  only  censured  in  a  vague 
manner  encouraged  the  sectaries  to  renew  their  propaganda  with 
greater  boldness  than  ever.  The  see  of  Avila  having  become  vacant, 
they  were  strong  enough  to  elect  Priscillian  to  its  episcopal  throne. 
Then  assuming  a  pronouncedly  aggressive  attitude,  the  heretics 
declared  war  on  the  enemy  by  preferring  grave  charges  against  the 
chief  of  their  opponents.  Bishop  Ydacius.  At  this  stage  Ydacius 
and  his  chief  lieutenant,  Ithacius,  Bishop  of  Ossonova,  adopting 
"unwise  counsels,"  as  Sulpicius  Severus  regards  them,  "applied  to 
secular  judges  that  by  their  decrees  and  persecutions  the  heretics 
might  be  expelled  from  the  cities,"*'  In  other  words,  the  Emperor 
Gratian,  at  the  request  of  Ydacius,  issued  a  rescript  against  the 
Priscillianists,  "in  virtue  of  which  all  heretics  were  enjoined  not 
only  to  leave  all  churches  or  cities,  but  to  be  driven  forth  beyond 
all  the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction."  This  severe  measure  was 
for  the  moment  effective;  the  Priscillianist  Bishops  ceased  their 
propaganda  and  their  followers  dispersed. 

But  they  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  contest  with  the 
Catholics.  Their  three  leaders,  Priscillian,  Salvianus  and  Instantius,. 
at  once  set  for  the  imperial  court  at  Milan,  where  they  received  but 
a  cool  reception  from  the  Emperor  and  St.  Ambrose.  Thence  they 
proceeded  to  Rome,  but  Pope  Damasus  refused  even  to  grant  them 
an  interview.  After  the  death  of  one  of  the  trio— Salvianus — in 
Rome,  Priscillian  and  his  remaining  companions  returned  to  Milan 
and  again  laid  their  case  before  Gratian.   Their  perseverance  was 
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now  rewarded  with  complete  success.  Through  the  imperial  Master 
of  Offices,  Macedonius,  whom  they  won  by  bribery,  they  obtained  a 
revocation  of  the  existing  rescript  against  them,  as  well  as  an  order 
that  their  churches  should  be  restored  to  the  Bishops  of  the  party. 

The  victorious  Prisdllianists  once  more,  on  their  return  to  Spain, 
assumed  the  aggressive.  The  most  active  of  their  opponents, 
Ithadus,  was  the  first  object  of  their  attack.  They  accused  him 
before  the  Proconsul  Volventius  of  being  "a  disturber  of  the 
churches,"  and  he  escaped  condemnation  only  by  flight  into  Gaul. 
In  Gaul  the  fugitive  interested  the  Prefect  Gregory  in  his  favor, 
and  this  high  official  issued  orders  for  all  parties  to  the  dispute  to 
appear  before  his  tribunal.  But  again  the  Priscillianists  proved  too 
many  for  their  adversaries.  By  means  of  another  bribe  they 
obtained  an  order  from  their  court  friend,  Macedonius,  transferring 
the  case  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar  of  Spain. 

The  arrest  of  Ithacius  was  then  attempted,  but  without  success, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ossonova  was  able  to  conceal  his  whereabouts 
from  his  enemies  until  the  victory  of  Maximus  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  Gratian  completely  reversed  the  positions  of  the  respective 
parties. 

For  Ithacius  experienced  no  difficulty  in  interesting  Maximus 
favorably  in  the  cause  for  which  he  stood.  Orders  were  issued  by 
the  new  Emperor  to  the  Prefect  of  Gaul  and  the  Vicar  of  Spain 
enjoining  them  to  see  that  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  heretics  appear 
for  judgment  before  an  ecclesiastical  synod  to  be  held  at  Bordeaux. 
The  synod  met  in  the  year  385.  Instantius  was  the  first  of  the 
accused  cited  to  defend  his  doctrines  before  the  fathers,  but  failing 
to  satisfy  them  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  he  was  deposed  from  his 
bishopric  Prisctllian  was  next  called,  but,  possibly  in  the  hope  of 
securing  friends  at  the  court  of  Maximus  by  the  same  means  he  had 
employed  at  the  court  of  Gratian,  he  appealed  from  the  synod  to 
the  Emperor. 

Accused  and  accusers  now  proceeded  to  Trier,  where  Priscillian 
was  speedily  brought  to  realize  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  appealing 
from  an  ecclesiastical  to  a  civil  tribunal.  For  at  the  court  of  Trier 
Ydacius  and  Ithacius  had  things  pretty  much  their  own  way.  These 
two  Bishops,  though  justified  in  their  defense  of  the  faith  against  a 
dangerous  heresy,  were  yet  far  from  being  ideal  champions  of 
orthodoxy.  Sulpicius  Severus  says  that  accusers  and  accused  were 
about  equally  distasteful  to  him.  Ithadus  in  particular  he  char- 
acterizes as  "a  bold,  loquacious,  impudent  and  extravagant  man," 
excessively  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Ithacius  hated 
ascetidsm  in  any  form,  and  "proceeded  to  such  a  pitch  of  folly  as 
to  charge  all  those  men,  however  holy,  who  dther  took  delight  in 
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reading  or  made  it  their  object  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  practice 
of  fasting,  with  being  friends  of  Priscillian."  His  prejudice  against 
austerities  carried  him  so  far  as  to  accuse  of  heresy  even  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  famous  Bishop's  predilection 
for  asceticism. 

St.  Martin  was  quite  a  different  type  of  defender  of  the  faith  from 
that  represented  by  Bishop  Ithacius.  A  native  of  Pannonia  and 
son  of  an  officer  of  the  Roman  army,  the  future  Bishop  of  Tours 
began  his  career  as  a  soldier.  Although  both  his  parents  were 
pagans,  Martin  became  a  catechumen  at  the  age  of  twelve.  About 
the  year  341  he  withdrew  from  the  army  and  embraced  the  ascetical 
life  in  the  vicinity  of  Poitiers,  of  whose  Bishop,  St.  Hilary,  he  was 
an  ardent  follower.  From  Poitiers  he  made  a  special  journey  to  his 
native  place  for  the  purpose  of  converting  his  parents,  and  was 
successful  in  convincing  his  mother,  though  not  his  father,  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Christian  religion.  After  the  return  of  St.  Hilary 
from  his  exile  in  the  East,  Martin  again  established  himself  near  the 
episcopal  city  of  his  patron,  where  he  founded  the  first  of  Western 
monasteries  at  Liguge.  The  sanctity  of  the  monastic  brethren  soon 
won  general  admiration,  which  was  reflected  in  a  particular  manner 
on  the  founder  of  the  institution.  Thus  it  turned  out  that  when  in 
373  the  church  of  Tours  lost  its  Bishop,  Martin  was  drawn  by  a 
ruse  from  his  monastic  seclusion  and,  in  spite  of  his  protestations, 
elected  by  acclamation  Bishop  of  the  vacant  see.  The  Bishops 
present  on  the  occasion  were  not  all  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  the 
people,  and  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that  at  least  one  of  their 
number  finally  gave  his  assent  to  the  popular  choice. 

Martin  proved,  needless  to  say,  a  model  Bishop.  Early  in  his  new 
career  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  new  monastery  of  Marmoutier, 
which  he  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Tours,  and  there  organized  a 
vigorous  campaign,  which  proved  eminently  successful,  against 
paganism  in  the  rural  districts  of  his  diocese.  When  his  eloquence, 
as  occasionally  happened,  failed  to  persuade  the  pagan  populations 
'  that  they  should  themselves  destroy  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  the 
Bishop  undertook  the  task  of  demolition,  sometimes  at  no  small  risk 
to  his  life.  Then  on  the  site  of  the  pagan  temples  he  erected 
churches  or  monasteries,  which  thus  became  centres  for  the  evangel- 
ization of  the  adjoining  districts.  The  great  success  he  achieved  by 
degrees  won  for  Martin  a  national  fame,  and  thus  we  find  him  at 
the  accession  of  Maximus  by  all  odds  the  greatest  Bishop  of  Gaul. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  the  epicurean  Bishop  of  Ossonova  dared 
stigmatize  as  a  heretic.  Like  the  court  Bishops  of  the  East  during 
the  previous  half  a  century,  Ithacius  had  no  proper  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  he  regarded  his  episcopal 
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office  rather  as  a  means  of  temporal  than  of  spiritual  advancement. 
As  St.  Martin  represented  so  very  different  a  type  of  diurchman, 
Ithacius  instinctively  disliked  the  Bishop  of  Tours,  but  he  was  soon 
to  have  still  greater  reason,  from  his  point  of  view,  for  hostility  to 
the  saint,  whom  he  found  a  determined  opponent  of  his  own  poliqr 
with  regard  to  the  Prisdllianists. 

By  the  time  St  Martin  first  appeared  upon  the  scene  Ithacius  had 
determined  that  the  leaders  of  the  heretics  should  be  judged  by  a 
civil  tribunal,  and  punished  with  death.   The  mere  notion  of  such  a 
procedure  profoundly  shocked  the  Bishop  of  Tours,  who  vainly 
besought  Ithacius  to  abandon  his  intention.   On  the  question  at 
issue  St.  Martin's  opinion  was  as  dear  as  it  was  moderate.  Those 
accused  of  heresy,  he  maintained,  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
judged  only  by  Bishops,  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  found  gfuilty^ 
they  should  be  punished  only  with  excommunication.   He  regarded 
it  as  "a  foul  and  unheard-of  indignity  that  a  secular  ruler  should  be 
judge  in  an  ecclesiastical  cause.""    Failing  to  move  Ithacius,  he 
remonstrated  with  the  Emperor  and,  as  he  thought,  successfully, 
since  Maximus  assured  him  that  no  blood  would  be  shed.    But  no 
sooner  had  Martin  left  Trier  than  the  Bishops  again  importuned 
Maximus,  who  at  length,  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  two  of  their 
number,  Magnus  and  Rufus,  gave  orders  for  the  accused  to  appear 
for  trial  before  the  Prefect  Evodius.    Priscillian  made  some  damag- 
ing admissions  relative  to  the  peculiar  practices  of  his  sect,  and  he 
was  convicted  of  the  principal  charge  made  against  him,  that  of 
tnale/icium.    Under  the  civil  law  this  was  a  capital  crime,  hence  the 
offender  was  sentenced  to  death.    For  some  reason  or  other  the 
trial  had  to  be  repeated,  and  this  time,  complacent  as  they  had 
been  previously,  the  Bishops  insisted  that  Ithacius  should  not 
appear  as  accuser.   This  office  was  entrusted  to  a  treasury  official 
named  Patritius,  who  succeeded  in  convicting  Priscillian  and  two 
of  his  clerical  followers,  Felicissimus  and  Armenius.  Subsequently 
the  deacons  Asarbius  and  Aurelius,  the  poet  Latronianus  and  a 
matron  named  Euchrotia  were  convicted,  and  all  seven  were  exe- 
cuted.  Bishop  Instantius,  who  had  been  convicted  of  heresy  at  the 
synod  of  Bourdeaux,  as  well  as  the  rhetorician  Tiberianus,  escaped 
with  exile  to  the  Scilly  Isles. 

Satisfied  with  their  achievements,  the  Bishops  who  brought  about 
the  condemnation  of  the  Prisdllianists  remained  in  Trier,  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  imperial  court.  After  further  deliberations 
on  the  subject  of  Prisdllianism  they  determined  to  eradicate  com- 
pletely the  dangerous  heresy  they  had  been  combating  in  the  manner 
described,  and  to  this  end  they  persuaded  Maximus  to  send  a  spedal 

"  Sulp.  Sev.,  op.  eit.,  c  60. 
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commission,  anned  with  plenary  powers,  into  Spain,  "to  search  out 
heretics,"  who,  when  found,  were  to  be  deprived  "of  their  life  or 
goods."  But  before  the  commission  had  had  time  to  set  out  the 
disturbing  news  was  circulated  that  St  Martin  was  returning  to 
Trier.  Realizing  instinctively  that  the  saint  would  refrain  fr<Mn 
communion  with  them,  and  dreading  the  consequences  of  thus  being 
tacitly  condemned  by  one  whose  prestige  was  so  great,  the  Ithadans 
persuaded  Maximus  to  prohibit  the  Bishop  of  Tours  from  entering 
the  city,  imless  he  would  first  promise  to  remain  on  friendly  terms 
with  them.  The  officials  charged  with  this  demand  encountered 
Martin  approaching  Trier,  and  the  saint  readily  promised  that  "he 
would  come  among  them  with  the  peace  of  Christ."  This  seemed 
satisfactory,  and  Martin  was  allowed  to  continue  his  journey. 

In  coming  to  court  at  this  time  the  saint  had  several  objects  in 
view,  among  them  being  that  of  securing  pardon  for  two  former 
officers  of  Gratian.  His  principal  purpose  was,  however,  to  obtain 
the  revocation  of  the  powers  of  the  commission  about  to  depart  for 
Spain.  But  this  favor  Maximus  was  reluctant  to  grant.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  Martin  refused  to  axnmunicate  with  the  Bishops,  and 
in  the  next  place,  the  Emperor  was  credited  at  the  time  with  a 
strong  desire  to  lay  hands  on  the  confiscated  goods  of  the  Spanish 
heretics.^'  The  Bishops,  too,  begged  the  Emperor  not  to  fail  them, 
for  they  knew  full  well  that  Martin,  whom  they  were  pleased  to 
designate  a  defender  and  vindicator  of  heretics,  was  supported  by 
public  opinion.  To  a  certain  extent  their  efforts  were  successful, 
and  the  Emperor  assured  them  of  his  continued  support.  According 
to  Sulpicius  Severus,  the  Ithadans  even  tried  to  persuade  Maximus 
to  dispose  of  Martin  as  he  had  disposed  of  Prisdllian.  Prudence, 
however,  if  no  better  motive,  prevented  the  Emperor  from  adopting 
a  proposal  so  outrageous,  which  in  all  probability  would  then  and 
there  have  cost  him  his  usurped  throne.  Instead  of  violent  meas- 
ures, therefore,  Maximus  determined  to  try  persuasion,  and  sending 
for  Martin  he  gave  him  a  plausible  account  of  the  condemnation  of 
Prisdllian  and  his  followers  which  he  tiiought  ought  to  satisfy  the 
saint's  scruples.  The  heretics,  Maximus  assured  Martin,  were  con- 
demned for  dvil  rather  than  religious  offenses,  and  after  a  fair 
trial.  There  was,  consequently,  no  valid  reason  why  the  Bishop  of 
Tours  should  refrain  from  communion  with  his  confreres.  Further- 
more, a  synod  held  a  few  days  previously  had  absolved  Ithadus  from 
all  responsibility  for  the  condemnation  of  the  Prisdllianists.  But 
this  spedous  argument  failed  to  convince  Martin,  and  the  Emperor, 
leaving  him  in  anger,  gave  orders  for  the  commission  to  start  imme- 
diately for  Spain. 


Suli».  Sever.  Dial.,  ni.,  11. 
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The  news  of  this  decision  was  brought  to  Martin  the  same  night, 
and  at  once  he  hurried  to  the  palace,  where  he  obtained  an  imme- 
diate audience.  To  save  the  heretics  from  the  danger  that  threatened 
them  the  saint  capitulated.  He  would  communicate  with  the  Bishops 
on  two  conditions — namely,  that  the  powers  of  the  commission 
should  be  revoked  and  that  all  further  proceedings  of  the  kind  con- 
templated against  the  Priscillianists  should  be  abandoned.  The 
Emperor  granted  his  terms  without  further  parley,  and  the  following 
day  Martin,  agreeably  with  his  promise,  assisted  at  the  consecration 
of  Felix,  the  newly  elected  Bishop  of  Trier,  who  personally  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Prisdllianist  matter. 

Yet  the  saint's  conscience  reproached  him  for  even  this  slight  con- 
cession, which  circumstances  forced  him  to  make  as  the  only  way  of 
preventing  bloodshed.  Hurrying  away  from  Trier  after  the  cere- 
mony of  consecration,  the  holy  Bishop  suffered  intensely  because  of 
what  he  regarded  as  his  weakness  in  communicating  with  the 
Ithacians  under  any  conditions.  On  arriving  at  the  village  of 
Andethanna  on  his  homeward  journey,  he  sat  down  for  a  while  to 
reason  the  matter  out,  but  his  conscience  would  not  be  satisfied.  At 
this  point,  says  Sulpicius  Severus,  "an  angel  stood  by  him  and  said : 
'Justly,  O  Martin,  do  you  feel  compunction,  but  you  could  not  other- 
wise get  out  of  your  difficulty.  Renew  your  virtue,  resume  your 
courage,  lest  you  not  only  expose  your  fame,  but  your  very  salvation 
to  damage.'  "  Thenceforward  he  kept  aloof  from  the  Ithacians,  and 
during  the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  his  life  he  refused  to  attend 
ecclesiastical  synods.** 

The  best  public  opinion  of  the  time  was  with  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
in  his  noble  protest  against  the  execution  of  the  Priscillianists.  The 
pretext  for  this  execution,  indeed,  was  that  the  sectaries  had  been 
found  guilty  of  a  crime  punishable  with  death  under  the  civil  law, 
but  everybody  knew  that  the  real  reason  for  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  on  the  heretics  was  their  unorthodoxy.  It  is  quite  true 
that  at  this  time  Christians  in  general  regarded  heresy  as  a  grave 
dvil  offense,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  grtat  majority  of  Chris- 
tians were  strongly  opposed  to  the  death  penalty  for  religious  dis- 
sent. St.  Martin's  opinion  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  dealing  with 
heresy  is  very  clearly  sUted,  and  his  view  is  substantially  that  of  his 
contemporaries,  St  Ambrose  and  Pope  Siricius.  Those  accused  of 
teaching  false  doctrines,  St.  Martin  held,  should  be  judged  only  by  a 
synod  of  Bishops,  and  if  found  guilty,  they  should  merely  be  excom- 
municated and  expelled  from  their  churches.**  The  Bishop  of  Tours 
did  not,  therefore,  find  fault  with  a  certain  degree  of  indirect  tem- 

1*  Sulp.  Sev.,  op.  ett.,  c  13. 
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poral  punishment  for  heresy,  which  was  obviously  a  necessity;  for 
otherwise  a  heretical  Bishop  could  with  impunity  retain  in  his  pos- 
session the  churches  of  his  diocese,  using  them  for  a  purpose  the 
opposite  of  that  for  which  they  were  founded.  Furthermore,  nobody 
in  the  fourth  century  raised  any  particular  objection  when  the  State 
imposed  the  penalty  of  exile  on  heresiarchs  or  fomenters  of  schism ; 
good  order,  indeed,  then  ordinarily  demanded  the  removal  of  per- 
sonages of  these  two  categories  to  a  distance  from  the  scenes  that 
witnessed  their  departure  from  orthodoxy.  But  prior  to  the  Priscil- 
lianist  troubles,  no  group  of  orthodox  Bishops  ever  countenanced 
extreme  penalties  against  dissenters.  Now  that  a  new  precedent 
was  established  by  Spanish  and  Gallic  Bishops,  a  precedent  which 
went  even  farther  than  any  of  the  palmy  days  of  Constantius  and 
Valens,  the  leading  Bishops  of  the  Western  Church  expressed  their 
indignation  against  its  authors  in  a  manner  that  left  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  their  opinions.  St.  Ambrose,  on  his  second  mission  to 
the  court  of  Trier,  refused  to  have  any  relations  with  Bishop  Felix, 
who,  because  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  consecration,  was 
necessarily  identified  with  the  Ithacians.  Pope  Siridus  demanded 
explanations  of  Maximus,"  which  were  evidently  unsatisfactory, 
as  we  infer  from  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Turin,  held 
towards  the  year  400.'*  So  long,  indeed,  as  Maximus  reigned  the 
Ithacians  held  their  own,  but  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  their 
imperial  protector  their  cause  was  lost.  Ydacius  of  Merida  then, 
of  his  own  accord,  resigned  his  see,  and  Ithacius  was  deposed. 
Ydacius  subsequently  endeavored  again  to  take  possession  of  his 
bishopric,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  History  loses  sight  of  him 
and  his  friend  Ithadus  enjoying  leisure  for  reflection  on  thdr 
achievements  in  a  Neapolitan  prison. 

Thus,  at  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century,  while  punishment  of 
greater  or  less  severity  inflicted  on  heretics  and  schismatics  by  im- 
perial enactments  was  generally  approved,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Catholics  of  the  empire  were  practically  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  such  punishment  should  invariably  stop  short  of  death.  The 
Theododan  code  contains  sixty-eight  laws,  enacted  in  a  period  of 
fifty-seven  years,'^  on  the  subject  of  heresy,  but  of  these  only  one 
exacts  the  supreme  penalty  for  heresy.   The  exception  is  a  law  of 

"  p.  L.,  t.  Xin.,  692. 

i«  "Those  Bishops  of  Gaul  who  have  refused  communion  with  Felix  of 
Trier  ougiht  to  be  admitted  to  the  council,  conformably  with  a  letter  of 
Ambrose  of  blessed  memory,  and  of  the  Pope."  In  other  words,  those 
Bl8b<^  who  took  the  side  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Prlscillianist  matter  were 
alone  admitted  to  the  Italian  synod,  whereas  those  In  any  way  identified 
with  the  Ithacians  were  excluded— Cf.  Hefele-Leclerq,  Hist,  des  Conclles, 
IL,  Part  I.,  p.  134. 

i»  Lioenlng,  Geschlchte  des  Deutchen  Klrchenrecbts,  I.,  98. 
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the  Emperor  Honortus,  and  its  scx>pe  is  limited  to  a  Manichean  sect, 
against  which  the  pagan  Emperor  Diocletian  had  enacted  a  law  of 
equal  severity.  Honorius  also,  it  is  true,  decreed,  in  a  law  of  410, 
that  all  heretics  who  assembled  for  common  worship  were  liable  to 
the  death  penalty,  but  this  enactment  appears  to  have  been  intended 
to  intimidate  dissidents  and  induce  them  by  fear  of  the  consequences 
to  return  to  orthodoxy.  The  mere  fact  of  being  a  heretic  was  not 
illegal;  so  long  as  the  individual  kept  his  views  to  himself  he  was 
not  interfered  with.  But  any  attempt  to  propagate  heresy  was 
ordinarily  punished  with  confiscation  and  exile.^' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  the  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  dissidents  in  large  numbers  from  the  officially  recognized  creed 
occupied  a  considerable  share  of  tiie  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius.  For  nearly  a  century  prior  to  this  time  the  Church  of 
Africa  had  been  divided  into  two  bitterly  opposed  factions,  the 
Donatists  and  the  Catholics.  Although  the  grounds  for  the  Donat- 
ist  schism  were  wholly  trivial,  yet  all  previous  attempts  to  end  it  had 
proved  futile.  Honorius  now  determined  to  employ  the  strongest 
measures  against  tiie  sectaries,  with  the  approval  of  most  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  province.  At  first  one  African  Bishop, 
St.  Augustine,  disapproved  of  the  severe  enactments  of  the  Emperor. 
But  by  degrees  the  views  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  underwent 
considerable  modification,  a  fact  of  very  gfreat  moment  in  the  history 
of  heresy  and  schism. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  priest  of  Hippo  St.  Augustine 
determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  terminate  a  senseless  schism 
which  he  regarded  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Church  of  Africa.  The 
means  for  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  object  which  he  proposed 
to  adopt  were  "peaceful  conferences,"  in  which  the  civil  authorities 
should  have  no  part.  On  the  side  of  the  Catholics  there  should  be 
"no  appeal  to  men's  fear  of  the  civil  power,"  and  nobody  should  be 
compelled  "to  embrace  the  communion  of  any  party ;"  but  on  the  part 
of  the  schismatics  he  required  that  the  violent  sect  of  the  Circum- 
celliones  should  be  kept  in  order."  The  discussions  thus  inaugu- 
rated continued  for  several  years  with  fairly  good  results,  and  at 
length,  in  411,  by  mutual  agreement,  a  g^reat  conference  of  the 
Bishops  of  both  parties  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  Carthage,  with  an 
imperial  official  named  Marcellinus  as  referee. 

The  conference  opened  in  June,  411,  with  286  Catholic  and  279 
Donatist  Bishops  participating.  At  the  suggestion  of  Marcellinus 
seven  Bishops  on  each  side  were  selected  to  present  the  arguments 
of  the  respective  parties.   The  decision,  given  in  favor  of  the  Cath- 

i»  Cod.  Theod.,  XVI..  tit.  V.,  46. 
i»  St  Aug.,  Bp.  XXin.,  6.  7. 
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olics,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Donatists,  who,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  appealed  to  the  Emperor  for  final  judgfment.  But 
Honorius  pronounced  against  them,  as  did  his  predecessor,  and  the 
Donatists  were  ordered  to  surrender  their  churches  to  their  adver- 
saries. 

Severe  measures  were  now  decreed  against  those  who  persisted 
in  schism.  Their  churches  were  ordered  to  be  seized;  Donatist 
Bishops  and  priests  were  banished  and  their  material  possessions 
confiscated,  while  the  laity  of  the  sect  were  punished  with  greater 
or  less  severity  according  to  their  status  as  freemen  or  slaves. 

For  several  years  previous  to  this  culmination  St.  Augustine's 
views  on  the  question  of  the  punishment  of  heresy  and  schism  had 
been  undergoing  a  gradual  change.  In  the  period  following  imme- 
diately on  his  conversion  his  tolerance  was  of  the  broadest  char- 
acter, embracing  even  the  Manicheans.  But  little  by  little  he  became 
a  convert  to  the  theory  of  moderate  coercion,  for  reascms  which  we 
find  stated  at  length  in  his  ninety-third  letter. 

Briefly  stated,  St.  Augustine  became  an  advocate  of  coercion  after 
he  had  seen  coercion  successfully  employed  in  bringing  back  to  the 
Catholic  fold  a  host  of  schismatics.  Curiously  enough,  also,  the 
converts  from  schism  themselves  seem  to  have  been  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  change  of  mind  in  this  regard  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo.  For  even  the  most  fanatical  of  the  schismatics, 
the  CircumcelHones  themselves,  stated  freely  after  their  reconcilia- 
tion that  they  had  long  been  laboring  under  a  "wretched  delusion," 
"as  persons  beside  themselves,"  who  under  the  bondage  of  custom 
would  have  continued  in  their  erroneous  practices  had  they  not, 
"under  the  shock  of  alarm,"  addressed  themselves  with  genuine 
earnestness  to  the  study  of  the  truth.  Furthermore,  many  of  these 
converts  to  Catholicism  now  spoke  "bitterly  of  the  weight  with  which 
their  ruinous  course  formerly  oppressed  them,"  and  confessed  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Catholics  "to  inflict  annoyance  on  them,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  perishing  under  the  disease  of  lethargfic 
habit,  as  under  a  fatal  sleep."  These  peculiar  views  evidently  aston- 
ished St.  Augustine  and  made  him  ask  himself  whether  after  all  his 
colleagues  in  the  episcopate  were  not  right  and  he  wrong  as  to  the 
best  way  of  eradicating  Donatism.  His  conclusion  was  in  favor  of 
the  employment  of  the  sort  of  moderate  coercion  favored  by  the 
"fatherly  diligence"  of  the  African  Bishops.  For  not  every  one,  he 
urged,  who  is  indulgent  is  a  friend,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  every 
one  an  enemy  who  smites ;  better  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  than  the 
proffered  kisses  of  an  enemy.  One  who  binds  a  madman  or  who 
arouses  a  slothful  neighbor  is  distasteful  to  the  persons  thus  dis- 
turbed; yet  in  both  instances  the  friend  acts  for  the  best  interests 
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of  the  irritated  parties.  Or  take  the  decisive  example  of  God  in  His 
dealings  with  men.  Does  not  our  Creator  Himself  unite  salutary 
fear  with  wholesome  instruction?  Some  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Old  Testament  suffered  from  famine;  the  chosen  people  for  their 
sins  were  often  and  severely  punished,  and  even  the  Apostle  of  the 
nations  was  afflicted  so  that  his  strength  might  be  perfected  in  weak- 
ness. Why,  then,  not  chastise  the  foolish  members  of  the  flock  of 
Christ  who  refuse  unreasonably  to  accept  the  shepherd's  protection, 
which  is  necessary  for  their  salvation?  To  inflict  punishment  in  a 
vindictive  spirit  would  be,  of  course,  inexcusable;  but  punishment 
of  the  order  in  question  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  is 
that  the  African  schismatics  should  be  compelled  to  hear  salutary 
instruction.  The  results  so  far  had  been  excellent,  and  the  wan- 
derers had  been  among  the  first  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
shepherds  who  by  paternal  coercion  had  brought  them  bade  to  the 


But,  it  was  objected,  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  be  righteous.  To 
this  St.  Augustine  replies  by  quoting  the  injunction  of  the  Lord  to 
the  servants  at  the  marriage  feast:  "Compel  them  to  come  in." 
The  degfree  of  compulsion  here  approved  of,  however,  is  still  of  the 
paternal  order,  as  is  clear  from  the  example  of  the  conversion  of 
St.  Paul  cited  in  illustration.  The  Apostle  "was  compelled  by  the 
great  violence  with  which  Christ  coerced  him  to  know  and  embrace 
the  truth."  In  her  dealings  v'^*^  ^^e-,  schismatics  similarly,  the 
Church  is  merely  endeavcM-ing  to  counteract  the  evil  of  sin,  "not 
with  the  hatred  which  seeks  to  harm,  but  with  the  love  which  seeks 
to  heal." 

The  employment  of  such  punishments  as  exile  and  fines,  therefore, 
St.  Augustine  regards  as  justifiable  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back 
to  safety  those  who  have  been  led  away  by  perverse  men  from  the 
fold  of  Christ.  But  the  aim  of  repression  and  restraint  should  be 
the  spiritual  good  of  those  affected,  rather  that  they  should  depart 
from  evil  than  be  punished  for  crime.*'  And,  as  already  noted,  the 
results  of  this  policy  had  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo  that  his  own  early  views  on  tolerance  were  at  least  partially 
erroneous.  Before  his  eyes  in  his  episcopal  city  of  Hippo  he  had  a 
striking  example  of  what  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists 
had  effected.  Hippo,  whidi  had  formerly  been  a  Donatist  strong- 
hold, was  now  wholly  Catholic,  and  this  surprising  change  had  been 
brought  about  by  means  of  which  those  who  alone  had  a  right  to 
protest  heartily  approved.  St  Augustine  entertained  no  suspicion 
<is  to  the  sincerity  of  the  conversion  of  his  diocesans,  who  themselves 
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assured  him  that  they  had  remained  in  schism  either  because  they 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
between  Catholics  and  Donatists  really  were,  or  because  they  had 
been  afraid  of  offending  the  leaders  of  their  party  by  returning  to 
the  Church. 

But  while  St.  Augustine  thus  became  a  convert  to  the  principle 
of  compulsion  in  religion,  his  writings  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
at  all  times  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  infliction  of  the  more 
severe  forms  of  punishment,  and  particularly  of  the  death  penalty 
for  heresy  or  sdiism.  In  theory,  it  is  true,  he  admitted  that  a 
heretic  was  a  criminal  of  the  worst  order,  who,  as  such,  deserved  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Heretics,  he  argued,  "kill  souls,  for 
which  the  State  inflicts  corporal  punishment  only ;  they  cause  eternal 
death,  and  yet  complain  when  made  to  suffer  temporal  death."** 
Yet,  in  spite  of  their  guilt,  and  although  "every  injury  done  by 
impious  and  ungrateful  men  against  Christian  society  is  a  more 
serious  and  heinous  crime  than  if  it  had  been  done  against  others," 
nevertheless  the  civil  magistrate  should  not  on  this  account  punish 
offenses  of  this  order  with  the  severity  they  deserve,  but  "with  the 
moderation  which  is  suitable  to  Christian  forbearance."**  The 
Church  does  not  desire  the  death  of  heretics,  but  "their  deliverance 
from  error."  It  would  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mistake  to  inflict  no 
punishment  at  all  on  heretics,  since  a  wholesome  fear  of  temporal 
suffering  may  save  them  from  "falling  under  the  penalty  of  eternal 
judgment."  But  neither  does  the  Church  wish  to  see  heretics  "sub- 
jected to  the  severer  punishment  which  they  deserve;"  on  tfie  con- 
trary, her  strongest  desire  is  that  "sinners  may  be  spared  to  repent 
of  their  sin." 

Wherefore,  St.  Augustine  begs  of  the  Proconsul  Donatus,  to 
whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  when  pronouncing  judgment  in  cases 
affecting  the  Church,  that  no  matter  how  wicked  the  offenders  may 
be,  he  must  try  "to  forget  that  he  has  the  power  to  inflict  capital 
punishment."  If  the  Proconsul  will  not  grant  this  favor  to  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  then  no  Bishop  can  cooperate  with  the  civil  author- 
ities by  denouncing  heretics ;  in  other  words,  Bishops  approve  of  the 
milder  forms  of  punishment  for  heresy,  but  they  are  totally  opposed 
to  the  supreme  penalty  being  carried  out  against  heretics.  Still 
more  emphatic  in  opposition  to  extreme  measures  is  a  letter  of  St. 
Augustine's  to  Marcellinus,  the  imperial  official  who  presided  over 
the  conference  of  Carthage.  In  this  letter  St  Augustine  says  that 
he  has  heard  with  the  deepest  concern  of  certain  crimes  committed 
by  the  Circumcelliones  in  the  Diocese  of  Hippo.   These  crimes  con- 
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sisted  of  the  murder  of  the  priest  Restitutus  and  the  gouging  out 
the  eyes  and  cutting  off  a  finger  of  another  priest,  Innocentius.  A 
considerable  number  of  persons  had  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
complicity  in  these  grave  offenses,  and  of  these  several  had  confessed 
their  guilt.  Yet,  even  in  this  instance,  St.  Augfustine  was  opposed 
to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  and  he  now  writes  in  haste 
imploring  Marcellinus  by  his  faith  in  Christ  and  "by  the  merqr  of 
Christ  Himself,  by  no  means  to  do  this  or  permit  it  to  be  done." 
He  has  no  objection  to  ordinary  criminals  being  punished  according 
to  law,  but  he  does  "not  wish  to  have  the  sufferings  of  the  servants 
of  God  avenged  by  the  infliction  of  precisely  similar  injuries  in  the 
way  of  retaliation."  He  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  guilty 
fanatics  shall  merely  be  deprived  "of  the  liberty  to  commit  further 
crimes."  Justice  must,  indeed,  be  satisfied,  but,  just  because  the 
crimes  of  which  the  Circumcelliones  had  been  convicted  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Christian  religion,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  strongly 
urges  Marcellinus  not  to  treat  them  as  he  would  ordinary  offenders 
against  the  law.  Their  lives  must  not  be  taken  nor  their  bodies  in 
any  way  maimed;  only  such  coercive  measures  may  be  employed 
as  will  restrain  "their  insane  frenzy"  and  compel  them  "to  give  up 
mischievous  violence  and  betake  themselves  to  some  useful  labor."** 
By  thus  imposing  only  a  moderate  penalty  for  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  guilty  schismatics,  these  will  have  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  repent  of  their  evil  deeds,  and  thus  what  would  ordinarily 
be  regarded  as  a  punishment  will  not  in  reality  be  such  at  all,  since 
it  will  have  effected  the  conversion  to  a  better  and  more  Christian 
frame,  of  mind  of  the  unfortunates  whom  their  advocate  regards  as 
scarcely  responsible  beings.**  "Fulfill,  Christian  judge,"  continues 
St.  Augustine,  "the  duty  of  an  affectionate  father ;  let  your  indigna- 
tion against  their  crime  be  tempered  by  considerations  of  humanity ; 
be  not  provoked  by  the  atrocity  of  their  sinful  deeds  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  revenge,  but  rather  be  moved  by  the  wounds  which  these 
deeds  have  inflicted  on  their  own  souls  to  exercise  a  desire  to  heal 
them.  Do  not  now  lose  that  fatherly  care  which  you  maintained 
when  prosecuting  the  examination,  in  doing  which  you  extracted  the 
confession  of  such  horrid  crimes,  not  by  stretching  them  on  the  rack, 
not  by  furrowing  their  flesh  with  iron  claws,  not  by  scorching  them 
with  flames,  but  by  beating  them  with  rods,  a  mode  of  correction 
used  by  schoolmasters  and  by  parents  themselves  in  chastising 
children,  and  often  by  Bishops  in  the  sentences  awarded  by  them. 
Do  not,  therefore,  now  punish  with  extreme  severity  the  crimes 
which  you  searched  out  with  lenity."   If  Marcellmus  will  not  listen 
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to  this  advice  from  Augustine,  the  friend,  let  him  then  hearken 
thereto  as  the  counsel  of  Augfustine  the  Bishop,  who  by  virtue  of  his 
office  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  and  speaking  to  a  Christian  judge, 
has  the  right  to  command  with  authority.  St.  Augustine  employs 
these  strong  terms  because  he  does  not  wish  to  see  the  sufferings 
of  Catholic  servants  of  God,  which  ought  to  be  useful  in  the  spiritual 
upbuilding  of  the  weak,  "sullied  by  the  retaliation  of  injustice  on 
those  who  did  them  wrong."  As  a  son  of  the  Church  Marcellinus 
should  temper  the  rigor  of  justice  with  clemency,  and  thus  demon- 
strate his  own  proper  comprehension  of  the  Christian  faith.** 

In  the  Eastern  Church  St.  John  Chrysostom,  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  career,  held  views  on  the  subject  of  toleration  as  moderate 
as  those  of  St.  Augustine  during  the  period  immediately  following 
his  conversion.  "The  wrongdoer,"  St.  Chrysostom  maintained, 
"must  be  made  better,  not  by  force,  but  by  persuasion."  Authority 
to  employ  restraint  against  sinners  is  not  given  by  law,  but  even  if 
it  were  given,  its  exercise  would  be  futile,  "inasmuch  as  God  rewards 
those  who  abstain  from  evil  by  their  own  choice,  not  from  neces- 
sity."" In  common  with  all  his  contemporaries,  however,  St.  John 
had  a  perfect  horror  of  heresy.  The  virtues  of  heretics  he  regarded 
as  virtues  in  appearance  only,"  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  Chris- 
tian of  that  age  seriously  entertained  the  idea  that  a  heretic  might 
be  in  good  faith.  Propagators  of  heresy,  therefore,  were  the  worst 
of  criminals,  and  as  such  should  be  severely  dealt  with ;  but,  like  St. 
Augustine,  Chrysostom  drew  the  line  at  capital  punishment.  The 
execution  of  a  Christian  for  the  crime  of  heresy  he  regards  as  wholly 
indefensible ;  those  who  approve  of  such  a  procedure  fail  to  g^sp 
the  plain  teaching  of  Christ  as  expressed  in  the  parable  of  the  cockle. 
But  our  Lord  did  not  forbid  the  repression  of  heresy  by  such  means 
as  interdicting  heretical  reunions  and  prohibiting  heretical  propa- 
ganda. When,  therefore,  the  priest  is  unable  to  convince  heretics  of 
their  errors,  then  the  secular  powers  should  intervene,  in  the  sense 
indicated.  In  this  manner  the  earthly  will  cooperate  with  the 
heavenly  kingdom  and  put  an  effective  check  on  the  obstinacy  and 
pride  of  the  stiff-necked  generation  of  those  who  set  their  own 
opinions  above  the  teaching  of  the  Church.**  A  story  is  told  by  the 
historian  Socrates  which  illustrates  Chrysostom's  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  heresy  should  be  dealt  with.  At  the  time  John  became 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  the  now  proscribed  Arian  sect  had  still  a 
considerable  number  of  adherents  in  the  Eastern  capital.  Having 
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no  churches  within  the  city,  the  sectaries  were  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble twice  a  week,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  in  the  public  squares 
and  near  the  city  gates,  where  they  formed  processions  and  marched, 
singing  hymns,  to  the  place  outside  the  walls  where  they  were  still 
allowed  to  hold  public  worship.  On  their  way  home  at  night  after 
services  the  Arians  were  usually  in  an  aggressive  mood,  and  loudly 
proclaimed  their  defiance  of  the  orthodox  by  "making  use  of  insult- 
ing expressions  in  relation  to  the  Homoousians."  This  was  too 
much  for  the  Bishop,  who,  besides  regarding  these  demonstrations 
as  offensive  to  Catholics,  feared  that  some  of  the  weaker  of  his  own 
flock  might  be  contaminated  by  bad  example.  He  therefore,  with 
the  zealous  cooperation  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia  and  one  of  her 
eunudis  named  Briso,  organized  counter  nocturnal  demonstrations, 
which  far  surpassed  in  display  those  of  the  Arians.  The  result  was 
what  might  have  been  anticipated — violent  encounters  between  the 
rival  demonstrators,  which  brought  about  the  intervention  of  the 
civil  authorities.  The  Arian  processions  were  interdicted,  and  thus 
the  scandal  ended. 

The  view  of  heresy  and  heretics  set  forth  above  is  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Western  Church  down  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Pope 
Leo  the  Great,  indeed,  has  been  accused  of  favoring  the  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty  for  heresy,  but  an  impartial  reading  of  the  letter 
on  which  this  charge  is  based  does  not  substantiate  this  indictment 
Writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Asturia  in  Spain  on  the  errors  of  the  Pris- 
cillianists,  Pope  Leo  refutes  in  detail  the  doctrines  of  this  sect,  as 
they  had  been  developed  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
Pope  regarded  this  heresy  as  very  bad  indeed;  it  synthetized,  he 
claimed,  the  worst  features  of  every  heresy  that  had  thus  far 
appeared  in  Christendom,  and  therefore  its  continued  existence  would 
constitute  a  serious  danger  to  both  Church  and  State.  The  Prisdl- 
lianists,  he  states,  were  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  heathens.  Their 
religious  doctrines,  and  especially  their  peculiar  views  with  regard 
to  demons,  were  practically  a  denial  of  human  responsibility.  For 
the  logical  deduction  from  their  belief  was  that  "no  reward  will  be 
due  for  virtues,  no  punishment  for  faults  and  all  the  injunctions  not 
only  of  human  laws,  but  of  divine  constitutions,  will  be  broken 
down."  "No  criterion  of  good  or  bad  actions"  will  be  possible  "if 
a  fatal  necessity  drives  the  impulses  of  the  mind  to  either  side,  and 
all  that  men  can  do  is  through  the  agenqr  not  of  men,  but  of  stars." 
This  being  the  case,  the  Pope  commends  the  contemporaries  of 
Priscillian  for  their  efforts  towards  the  extirpation  of  so  fatal  a 
heresy.  And  "even  the  leaders  of  the  world."  he  adds,  "so  abhorred 
this  profane  folly  that  they  laid  low  its  originator,  with  most  of  his 
disciples,  by  the  sword  of  the  public  laws.    For  they  saw  that  all 
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desire  for  honorable  conduct  was  removed,  all  marriage  ties  undone, 
and  the  divine  and  the  human  law  simultaneously  undermined,  if  it 
were  allowed  for  men  of  this  kind  to  live  anywhere  under  such  a 
creed."  This  rigorous  treatment  of  the  Priscillianists  was  "for  long 
a  help  to  the  Qiurch's  law  of  gentleness,  which,  although  it  relies 
upon  the  priestly  judgment  and  shuns  blood-stained  vengeance,  yet 
is  assisted  by  the  stem  decrees  of  Christian  princes,  since  fear  of 
corporal  punishment  may  be  a  means  of  inducing  such  offenders  to 
seek  a  spiritual  remedy."" 

In  this  portion  of  his  letter  referring  to  the  dealings  of  the  civil 
power  with  the  Priscillianists  the  Pope's  idea  is,  apparently,  that  the 
civil  authorities  were  justified,  as  the  guardians  of  social  order,  in 
condemning  to  death  the  leaders  of  a  sect  whose  teachings  would 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  while 
the  State  was  thus  attending  to  a  matter  that  concerned  itself,  the 
punishment  which  it  inflicted  on  the  Priscillianists  was  indirectly 
helpful  to  the  Church.  The  Church's  own  tribunal  would,  it  is  true, 
have  pronounced  a  milder  sentence.  Yet  for  all  this,  the  State's 
judgment  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law,  which  being  so,  the 
Church  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  aided  indirectly,  though 
she  herself  had  no  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  guilty 
parties.  But,  as  is  evident  from  other  references  in  this  Pope's 
writings,  St.  Leo  did  not  sanction  the  death  penalty  for  heresy  almie. 
In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Julian  of  Cos,  for  example,  he  instructs  his 
representative  at  the  imperial  court  to  confer  with  the  Emperor 
Marcian  on  the  subject  of  heresy,  which,  although  it  should  be 
repressed,  yet  in  so  doing  the  extreme  penalty  of  death  should  never 
be  resorted  to  (non  gladium  evaginantes  ad  necem.) 

Such  were  the  most  important  developments  in  the  course  of  the 
century  following  the  conversion  of  Constantine  in  the  matter  of 
dealing  with  heresy.  From  the  earliest  Christian  times  heresy  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  most  heinous  of  sins.  The  heretic,  St. 
Paul  instructs  Titus,  shall  be  admonished  a  first  and  a  second  time 
of  the  grave  character  of  his  offense;  if  he  will  not  heed,  he  must 
be  avoided  by  Christians  as  a  man  in  evident  bad  faith,  who  stands 
self-OHidemned.**  St  John,  Eusebius  informs  us,  would  not  even 
for  a  moment  voluntarily  remain  under  the  same  roof  as  Cerinthus, 
"the  enemy  of  the  truth,"  fearing  lest  the  mere  presence  of  the 
heretic  would  bring  instant  disaster  on  the  edifice.  His  disciple,  St 
Polycarp,  was  no  less  severe  when  he  saluted  the  heretic  Marcion 
as  the  "first-bom  of  Satan."'*   The  idea  that  a  heretic  might  really 
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believe  what  he  taught  was  entertained  by  no  one;  a  heretic  was  a 
person  who  deliberately  taught  a  doctrine  he  knew  to  be  false,  in 
contradiction  of  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Church.  Heretics 
were  consequently  cut  off  from  all  association  with  the  faithful,  who 
must  hold  no  relations  with  them  so  long  as  they  obstinately  refuse 
to  heed  the  official  remonstrances  of  the  Church  authorities.  Thus, 
indirectly,  excommunication  involved  a  certain  degree  of  temporal 
punishment,  which  in  the  case  of  the  poor  accustomed  to  receive 
alms  from  the  Church  treasury,  may  have  been  of  serious  moment** 
But  apart  from  the  loss  of  communion  and  its  consequences  no 
ecclesiastical  writer  before  Constantine  entertained  the  idea  of  any 
more  serious  punishment  than  this  for  heresy.  The  Donatist  schis- 
matics were  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  precedent  when 
they  appealed  from  the  decision  of  two  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  Emperor.  Too  late  they  realized  their  mistake,  for 
Constantine  not  only  decided  against  them,  but  ordered  their 
churches  to  be  seized,  their  leaders  exiled  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated. 

Five  Arian  chiefs  were  punished  with  exile,  also  by  this  Emperor, 
because  of  their  refusal  to  accept  the  dedsions  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  all  who  possessed  heretical  books  were  ordered  to  destroy 
them  under  penalty  of  death.**  The  Bishops  of  the  council  seem, 
at  least  tacitly,  to  have  sanctioned  this  decree  of  the  civil  ruler,  the 
first  part  of  which,  indeed,  signified  little  more  than  the  enforcement 
by  the  Emperor  of  what  was  involved  in  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. But  in  the  latter  years  of  Constantine's  reign,  as  well  as  in 
the  reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  orthodox  became  them- 
selves the  victims  of  the  repressive  measures  adopted  by  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  universal  assent  of  Christians  to 
the  creeds  sanctioned  by  the  civil  authorities.  Eventually  the  tide 
turned  again  in  favor  of  orthodoxy,  in  the  reigns  of  Gratian  and 
Theodosius.  By  this  time  the  principle  of  a  civil  sanction  for  reli- 
gious dissent  was  universally  accepted  by  Christians.  Yet  to  the 
credit  of  the  triumphant  Catholics  it  must  be  said  that  they  were 
far  more  moderate  in  victory  than  had  been  their  Arian  adversaries. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  West,  as  is  evident  from  the  general 
approval  with  which  the  spirited  protests  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
were  received.  The  Emperor  Theodosius,  indeed,  enacted  severe 
laws  against  heretics,  and  his  successor  in  the  West,  Honorius  I., 
prohibited  heretical  assemblages  under  pain  of  death.   Yet  so  far  at 

s<  Cf.  De  Cauzons,  Hlstoire  de  I'lnqulsltion  en  France,  L,  14S,  sqq.,  who 
discueses  In  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the  whole  question  of  heresy  in  the 
first  and  second  periods  of  Church  history  as  an  Introduction  to  his. 
principal  subject. 

84  Sozomen,  H.  E.  L,  21. 
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least  as  concerns  Theodosius,  Sozomen  tells  us  that  his  enactments 
were  not  at  all  strictly  enforced.  "The  Emperor  had  no  desire  to 
persecute  his  subjects ;  he  only  wished  to  enforce  uniformity  of  view 
about  God  through  the  medium  of  intimidation."*'  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  civil  authorities  in  their  laws 
against  heresy,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  greatest  Bishops  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  was 
that  while  heretics  deserved  punishment,  this  punishment  should  be 
of  a  comparatively  mild  order.  St.  Martin  stood  for  excommunication 
only,  with  its  corollary,  the  expulsion  of  heresiarchs  from  churches 
in  their  possession.  St.  Augustine,  while  admitting  in  principle  that 
heresy  was  the  greatest  of  offenses  against  Christian  society,  and  as 
such  a  capital  crime,  yet,  as  is  clear  from  his  protests  quoted  above 
against  extreme  severity,  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment  even  in  the  case  where  religious  dissent  was 
closely  connected  with  so  grave  a  crime  as  murder.  The  reason  for 
this  attitude  St  Augustine  states  in  his  letter  to  MarcelHnus;  as  a 
Christian  Bishop  he  could  not  entertain  the  idea  that  the  shedding 
of  blood  for  any  offense,  however  grave,  against  religion  would 
harmonize  with  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he 
maintained  that  heresy  in  a  Christian  State  is  a  capital  crime.  The 
future  was  destined  to  produce  generations  of  Christians  more 
logical,  if  less  tolerant,  than  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo. 


THE  NATURE  OF  SACRIFICE. 
ATHOLIC  theologians,  in  discussing  the  nature  of  sacrifice. 


usually  take  for  granted  the  definition  of  this  rite  as  "an 


oblation  or  offering  of  some  sensible  object  to  God  by  man." 
Differences  of  opinion  between  them  exist  in  connection  with  the 
mode  of  offering  and  the  precise  ends  for  which  the  sacrifice  is 
offered  rather  than  with  the  fundamental  notion.  But  according  to 
the  principles  of  those  essentially  modern  branches  of  study,  the 
sciences  of  anthropology  and  comparative  religion,  an  entirely  new 
way  of  regarding  the  rite  has  arisen  and  one  that  altogether  upsets 
the  traditional  teaching  on  the  subject,  both  Catholic  and  non-Cath- 
olic. According  to  this  new  theory  the  notion  of  offering  is  practi- 
cally eliminated  and  a  sacrifice  is  described  simply  as  a  sacred  meal 
or  banquet  in  which  gods  and  men  feast  together  as  a  sign  of  their 

<*  Sozomen,  H.  E.  VH.,  12. 


Maurice  M.  Hassett. 
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friendship  and  their  desire  to  communicate  with  one  another.  Its 
origin  is  due  to  the  simple,  childlike  ideas  of  primitive  man,  for 
whom  to  join  together  at  a  feast  was  the  recogjnized  symbol  of  amity. 
Man,  being  ever  prone  to  translate  his  religious  sentiments  into 
analogies  of  ordinary  life,  gave  to  this  purely  human  custom  a 
religious  signification — Whence  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  Most  of  those, 
however,  who  uphold  this  theory  are  ready  to  admit  that  this  con- 
ception of  a  meal  shared  with  the  Divine  Powers  has  not  been  pre- 
served unchanged  throughout  the  history  of  religion. 

With  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  acquisition  of  personal 
property  the  change  from  the  savage  to  the  ncmiadic  stage  and  from 
that  again  to  the  agricultural  stage,  a  sacrifice  gradually  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  gift  offered  by  man  to  the  gods,  a  gift  taken  from  his 
own  property  and  offered  in  token  of  homage  and  to  obtain  the 
favors  of  heaven.  The  banquet  fell  into  the  background  as  the  gift- 
idea  developed  and  became  more  prominent,  but  it  never  altogether 
disappeared  and  was  preserved  in  certain  classes  of  sacrifice  as  at 
least  an  integral  part  of  the  rite. 

The  "totem  theory"  of  Professor  W.  R.  Smith,*  at  one  time  enjoy- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  popularity,  is  not  now  generally  in  favor 
among  students  of  religion,  since  further  research  tends  to  lessen 
the  importance  attributed  to  Totemism  as  a  factor  in  primitive  reli- 
gion and  even  to  deny  it  any  religious  significance  whatever,  at  least 
in  its  origfin.* 

Most  people  prefer  the  less  complicated  theory  of  a  banquet  pure 
and  simple,  or  else  explain  the  sacred  character  attributed  to  the 
victim  as  the  result  of  its  use  in  the  ritual  rather  than  that  of  a 
permanent  characteristic  as  in  the  Totem  theory.  Dr.  L.  R.  Famell, 
m  a  most  interesting  article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  discusses  the 
mystical  and  sacramental  character  of  sacrifice  in  the  ancient  Greek 
religion.  He  believes  this  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  victim  or 
oblations  by  being  offered  on  the  altar  received  a  special  consecration 
whereby  they  were  charged  with  the  divine  influence  and  even  "pos- 
sessed" by  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  offered.  To  feast  then  on 
the  flesh  of  the  sacrificial  victim  or  to  eat  the  sacred  cakes  presented 
to  the  god  was  to  feast  on  the  god  himself,  or  at  least  to  become 
intimately  united  with  him.*  This  theory  seems  to  possess  much 
truth,  and  in  it  the  element  of  oblation  holds  a  more  important  place 
than  in  the  banquet  theory  as  it  has  been  called.  It  may  also  be 
regarded  as,  in  its  own  way,  a  curious  foreshadowing  of  the  Holy 

1  "Rellgrlon  of  the  Semites,"  by  W.  Robertaon  Smith. 

»"Haatlng8'  Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  Vol.  rv..  Art  "Sacriflce,"  pp.  831  and 
332;  also  "The  Secret  of  the  Totem,"  Andreir  Lan^. 

*  Hibbert  Jottmal.  January,  1904,  "Sacrtflclal  Communion  in  Greek 
Religion,"  Ij.  R.  FamelL 
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Eucharist  and  as  a  testimony  to  the  felt  need  of  human  nature  for 
a  close  and  real  union  with  the  Divinity  it  worships — a.  need  that  can 
be  satisfied  in  the  religion  of  Christ  alone. 

Other  writers  prefer  to  regard  sacrifice  as  essentially  a  g^ft  offered 
to  the  gods  in  token  of  homage,  to  obtain  their  favor  or  avert  their 
wrath.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is,  however,  placed  either  in  that 
of  offering  food  and  drink  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  (from  whom 
all  gods  have  been  evolved)  or  simply  in  the  notion  that  the  gods, 
like  men,  need  or  are  at  least  refreshed  and  pleased  by  the  offerings 
of  food  and  drink  set  before  them  by  their  human  subjects.* 

Theories  such  as  these  are  all  based  upon  the  same  assumption — 
that  the  early  religious  ideas  of  man  must  necessarily  have  been  of 
a  low  material  nature,  an  assumption  entirely  disr^;arding  any  idea 
of  Revelation  and  one  that  is  not  in  reality  borne  out  by  the  evidence 
of  facts.  The  earliest  ideas  of  man  regarding  religion,  as  far  as 
history  can  show  us,  are  not  by  any  means  his  poorest.  The  evolu- 
tion of  religion  from  fetichism,  ghost-worship,  totemism  and  all  the 
other  superstitions  through  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  passed,  is 
an  hypothesis  in  reality  lacking  in  solid  foundation.  Superstitions 
such  as  these  are  degenerations  of  religion  and  not  the  lower  phases 
through  which  it  has  crept  up  to  higher  things."  The  history  of 
religion  in  general,  apart  from  revelation,  can  only  be  judged  by 
that  of  religions  in  particular,  and  in  these,  the  religions  of  Israel 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  excepted,  degeneration,  not  progress,  seems 
to  be  the  law.  The  older  theories  on  the  nature  of  sacrifice  no  doubt 
depend  too  much  on  a  priori  considerations  and  too  little  on  those 
historical  and  critical.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  modem  theories  do 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  free  from  this  fault.  Instead  of  theory 
being  always  dependent  upon  fact,  as  science  proclaims  it  should  be, 
the  process  is  often  reversed  and  fact  is  colored  by  preconceived 
theory.  No  one,  in  reality,  is  so  dogmatic  in  his  pronouncements, 
so  intolerant  in  his  opinions  as  the  modem  critic  or  man  of  science. 
In  comparative  religion  and  its  sister  science,  anthropology,  this  is 
especially  noticeable.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  these 
sciences  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  throwing  light  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  history  of  religion  and  all  connected  with  it,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

The  study  of  sacrifice  and  its  ritual  in  the  various  religions  of  the 
world  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  throwing  light  on  sacrifice  in 
general,  and  indeed  a  necessary  means  if  a  true  idea  of  its  nature 

«"Haatlngs'  IMct  of  the  Bible,"  Vol.  IV.,  Art.  "Saoriflce."  "Primltlva 
Culture,"  Tylor. 

B  "The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  J.  Orr,  D.  I>.  (Bross  Library. 
Vol.  in.),  p.  496,  Note  A.  to  p.  128,  "Bariy  Ideas  of  God;"  also,  "The  Malf- 
iner  of  Religion,"  by  Andrew  Lang,  patHm. 
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is  to  be  discovered.  The  marvelous  similarity,  even  in  accidentals, 
in  ceremonies  and  ritual,  found  in  every  known  religion  leads  to  the 
hope  of  discovering  the  essential  idea  which  expresses  itself  every- 
where in  the  same  or  practically  the  same  way.  This  question, 
apart  from  its  own  immediate  interest,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an 
important  one  for  Catholic  theology. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  in  all  its  aspects  may  be  called  the  theological 
question  of  the  day.  But  of  these  aspects,  perhaps  the  one  that 
demands  more  direct  attention  than  any  other  is  the  sacrificial  aspect. 
To  discover  precisely  what  it  is  in  the  Mass  that  constitutes  it  a 
sacrifice  is  the  g^eat  object  of  modern  theological  speculation,  and 
it  is  clear  that  to  attain  this  satisfactorily  it  must  first  be  necessary 
to  discover  what  the  notion  of  sacrifice  itself  implies.  The  unques- 
tionable difficulty  of  this  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  complex 
nature  of  the  rite,  which  renders  it  no  easy  task  to  obtain  a  clear  all- 
rotmd  view  of  that  which  has  so  many  different  sides. 

Nowadays,  among  Catholic  theologians,  theories  on  this  question 
are  mainly  reducible  to  two,  commonly  known  as  the  "Destruction" 
and  "Oblation"  theories.  The  first  represents  more  or  less  the 
teaching  of  the  older  theologians,  and  is  found  in  most  manuals  of 
dogmatic  theology.  The  second  is  practically  the  outcome  of 
modem  thought,  the  word  "modern"  being  used,  not  in  the  sense  of 
"modernist,"  but  simply  as  opposed  to  ancient 

This  latter  theory  can,  however,  quote  authorities  in  its  behalf 
from  the  past,  especially  among  a  certain  French  school  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  it  relies  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  authority  of 
theologians  anterior  to  the  time  of  Vasquez.'  The  point  at  issue 
between  these  rival  theories  is  whether  the  destruction  of  the  object 
offered  by  means  of  slaying,  burning  or  any  other  way  is  an  essential 
element  of  sacrifice  as  such.  Both  theories  agjee  in  regarding 
sacrifice  as  fundamentally  an  offering  made  by  man  to  God,  but  they 
differ  greatly  when  they  come  to  describe  the  exact  nature  of  this 
offering,  the  mode  whereby  it  is  offered  and  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
offered.  The  question  is  chiefly  concerned,  in  fact,  with  the  "form" 
of  sacrifice,  to  use  schcJastic  terminology.  The  "matter,"  however, 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.  It  may  be  that  this  has  not  always 
received  the  attention  it  demands,  and  that  this  neglect  is  at  least  a 
partial  cause  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  whole  question  is  involved. 
According  to  the  destruction  theory,  the  principal  object  of  sacrifice 
is  to  offer  worship  to  God  by  the  recognition  of  His  supreme  power 
over  the  life  and  death  of  His  creatures  and  His  power  to  dispose 
of  all  things.    By  presenting  to  Him  in  sacrifice  some  one  of  His 

«  "Manual  of  Catholic  Theology"  (Wilhelm  &  Scannell),  VoL  n.,  Chap.  II., 
par.  209. 
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creatures  either  animate  or  inanimate  and  destroying  it  in  an  appro- 
priate manner,  the  nothingness  of  all  creation  as  compared  to  its 
Creator  and  His  power  to  dispose  of  eveiything,  even  life  itself,  as 
He  wills,  is  symbolized  in  a  striking  way.  Hence  the  essential  point 
in  the  sacrifice  is  the  slaying  or  destruction  of  the  object  as  such — 
of  course,  for  the  symbolical  reasons  mentioned  above. 

According  to  the  oblation  theory,  while  destruction  in  some  form 
is  admitted  as  forming  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  sacrificial 
ritual,  this  destruction  is  only  the  means  whereby  the  end  of  sacrifice 
is  attained,  that  end  being  the  handing  over  and  surrender  of  the 
oblation  to  God.  The  destruction  of  the  offering  takes  effect  as 
far  as  man  is  concerned,  but  it  is  thereby  all  the  more  effectually 
given  up  to  the  Divine  Powers,  being  now  removed  entirely  from 
the  dominion  of  its  himian  owner.  In  this  we  have  but  another 
example  of  the  ultimate  inadequacy  of  all  human  symbols.  To 
destroy  what  belonged  to  him  and  thus  render  it  useless  for  his  own 
purposes,  was  the  best  way  in  which  man  could  express  his  desire 
to  give  it  up  completely  to  God,  since  no  man  can  actually  approach 
Him.  The  essential  point  of  sacrifice,  in  this  view,  is  not  the 
destruction  of  the  oblation,  but  the  offering  of  it  to  God,  the  entire 
surrender  of  it  to  Him.  The  slaying  is  preparatory  to  the  sacrifice, 
the  necessary  condition,  but  it  is  not  in  itself  the  sacrifice.  This 
consists  in  the  outpouring  of  the  life-blood  on  or  about  the  altar 
or  other  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In  this  action  was  symbol- 
ized the  offering  and  surrender  of  the  victim's  life  to  God,  since  in 
accordance  with  ancient  ideas  the  life  was  contained  in  the  blood. 
It  is  a  fact  worth  noticing  in  connection  with  this  that  in  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual  of  most  religions,  while  the  actual  slaying  could  be  per- 
formed by  any  one — either  he  who  brought  the  sacrifice  or  some  lay 
official  appointed  for  the  purpose — the  outpouring  of  the  blood  and 
also  the  burning  of  the  flesh  on  the  altar,  when  this  was  done,  were 
acts  reserved  to  the  priest  alone.  The  offerer  of  the  sacrifice  had 
done  his  part  in  presenting  the  victim  and  in  slaying  it,  thus  sur- 
rendering his  own  right  over  its  life.  It  was  for  tfie  priest,  the 
intermediary  between  God  and  man,  to  bring  the  victim  near  to  God, 
to  effect  what  the  offerer  desired,  by  presenting  the  "life  in  the 
blood"  at  the  very  altar  itself  which  represented  God  or  was  even 
believed  to  denote  His  actual  presence.  In  the  case  of  offerings  of 
bread,  meal  or  wine,  the  whole  act  of  sacrifice  was  contained  in  the 
burning  and  outpouring  on  or  about  the  altar.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  living  victims,  the  object  was  not  to  destroy  the  offerings,  but  to 
convey  them  to  God.  This  rite  of  burning  symbolized  partly  the 
entire  surrender  of  the  offerings,  partly  their  acceptance  by  God, 
for  the  sacrificial  fire  was  really  a  symbol  of  His  presence,  while  the 
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outpouring  of  the  libations  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  victim's 
bloodJ 

The  fault  of  the  destruction  theory  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  by 
making  destruction  as  such  the  essential  object  of  sacrifice,  the 
element  of  offering  is  practically  eliminated  and  a  sacrifice  becomes 
merely  a  dramatic  ceremony  symbolizing  the  Divine  power  over 
life  and  death.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  sacrifice  is  an  oblation, 
and  it  is  so  spoken  of  over  and  over  again  in  treatises  on  the  subject 
— ^as  an  oblation  offered  by  means  of  destruction.  But  it  is  never 
clearly  explained  in  what  sense  destruction  can  be  called  a  means  of 
offering,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  object  that  is  destroyed  can 
be  said  to  be  offered.  The  only  explanation  the  present  writer  has 
as  yet  come  across  that  seems  to  reconcile  these  two  contradictory 
ideas  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is  that  g^ven  in  an  interesting  article 
by  the  Rev.  P.  Sexton  which  appeared  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record  for  August,  1898,  under  the  same  title  as  the  present  essay.* 
According  to  this  writer  sacrifice  is  the  most  perfect  outward  expres- 
sion of  two  important  truths  of  religfion:  (i)  That  all  things  in 
creation  belong  to  God  and  depend  upon  Him  for  their  very  exist- 
ence. (2)  That  nevertheless  God  has  no  need  of  any  of  them,  being 
all-sufficient  in  Himself. 

Jn  the  sacrificial  rite  two  elements  must  be  distinguished,  one  posi- 
tive, the  other  negative,  symbolizing  respectively  the  positive  and 
negative  ideas  expressed  above.  In  the  act  of  presentation,  of 
bringing  the  victim  before  God  and  offering  it  to  Him,  God  is 
recognized  as  the  author  of  all  things  and  as  having  supreme  domin- 
ion over  all.  In  the  destruction  which  follows.  His  entire  independ- 
ence of  all  the  works  of  His  hands  is  strikingly  shown  forth. 

Clear  and  reasonable  as  this  explanation  sounds,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  really  answers  to  the  conception  of  sacrifice  found 
in  either  revealed  or  ethnic  religion.  If  it  did,  we  ought  to  find  the 
whole  ritual  of  sacrifice  concentrated  round  the  act  of  immolation, 
the  slaying  of  the  victim,  the  burning  of  its  flesh,  and  so  on.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  we  find  that  the  central  point  of  a  sacrifice 
was  the  offering  and  application  of  the  victim's  blood,  in  which  its 
life  was  offered  to  the  Deity,  the  bonds  of  union  between  Him  and 
His  people  renewed  and  the  purifying  virtue  attaching  to  the  sacri- 
ficial blood  applied  to  the  offerers.  The  burning  of  its  flesh  caused 
the  victim  to  ascend  in  the  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  altar  "as  a  sweet 
savour"  before  the  throne  of  God.  This  seems  clear  in  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  we  find  no  word  of  destruction 
symbolizing  the  wrath  of  God  or  His  power  over  life  and  death. 

T  "The  Temple:  Its  MlniBtry  and  Services"  (Dr.  Edersheim),  Chap.  V.. 
pp.  90  and  91. 
8  "The  Nature  of  Sacrifice,"  by  P.  Sexton,  S.  T.  Ii. 
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In  the  religions  of  the  pagan  world  the  same  ritual  and  the  same 
symbolism  is  found  as  in  the  revealed  religion  of  Israel,  but  far  less 
coherent  and  mingled  with  much  superstition. 

The  objection  to  the  oblation  theory,  in  the  eyes  of  the  writer 
quoted  above,  an  objection  which  he  considers  justifies  his  own 
views,  is  that  in  the  contention  that  the  whole  object  of  sacrifice 
was  to  offer  up,  hand  over  and  consecrate  the  victim  or  oblation 
entirely  to  God,  the  element  of  destruction  is  not  sufficiently 
accounted  for.  If  this  "handing  over"  of  the  victim  to  God  formed 
the  whole  ratio  of  sacrifice,  we  ought  to  find  in  the  sacrifices  offered, 
as  they  often  were  in  ancient  times,  to  deified  Kings  and  heroes  still 
living,  that  the  element  of  destruction  was  absent,  since  the  offering 
could  be  placed  entirely  in  their  power  by  the  mere  fact  of  presenting 
it  to  them.  Yet  such  sacrifices  formed  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Victims  were  slain,  offerings  were  burnt  and  libations  poured 
out  in  honor  of  King^  just  as  they  were  in  honor  of  the  gods.  To 
this  objection  it  may  be  briefly  answered  that  in  most  cases  it  was 
not  so  much  the  King  or  ruler  himself  that  was  worshiped  as  the 
Divine  spirit  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  "possessed."  Sacrifice 
was  offered  not  to  the  man,  as  ordinary  gifts  might  have  been 
offered,  but  to  the  god  who  dwelt  or  manifested  himself  in  the  man.* 

If  in  some  cases,  as  apparently  in  the  Egyptian  religion.  Kings 
were  actually  worshiped  in  themselves  as  living  gods,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  such  a  form  of  worship  is  a  comparatively  late 
development  in  the  history  of  religion — a.  stage  in  its  downward 
progress.  When  men  came  to  be  looked  upon  or  treated  as  gods 
from  motives  of  fear  or  merely  out  of  compliment,  the  recognized 
service  paid  to  the  Divine  powers  from  time  immemorial  was  trans- 
ferred bodily  to  them  without  much  thought  of  adaptation  to  differ- 
ent circumstances  or  realization  of  its  inner  meaning."*  It  is  well 
known  to  students  of  comparative  religion  that  ritual  in  the  old 
religions  was  for  the  most  part  mere  external  formalism,  kept  up  by 
religious  conservatism  even  when  its  real  significance  had  been 
entirely  lost.  The  ritual  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
age  to  age  as  the  proper  service  of  the  gods,  revealed  to  men  by  the 
gods  themselves,  and  thus  far  too  sacred  to  be  changed  or  tampered 
with  in  any  way.  To  carry  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial  according 
to  the  prescribed  method  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  gods 
was  enough ;  it  was  unnecessary  and  even  dangerous  to  inquire  too 
closely  into  its  meaning.  On  the  whole,  the  oblation  theory  seems 
to  be  the  one  that  best  "colligates  the  facts,"  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
would  put  it.   Its  chief  fault  is  that,  being  practically  a  reaction 

•  "The  Mysteries  of  Hithra,"  Professor  Cutnont. 

10  "HastinKs'  Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  extra  volume.  "Religion  of  Egypt,"  p. 
187,  as  far  as  Egyptian  "king-gods"  are  concerned. 
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against  the  older  view,  it  is  perhaps  inclined  to  fall  into  the  fault  of 
all  reactions  and  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme.  In  combatting 
the  excessive  importance  attached  by  its  rival  theory  to  the  element 
of  destruction,  the  oblation  theory  is  disposed  to  minimize  too  far 
its  real  importance  in  the  sacrificial  idea.  The  whole  essence  of  the 
latter  being  considered  to  lie  in  the  consecration  and  handing  over 
to  God  of  that  which  is  offered,  it  is  maintained  that  any  act  whereby 
this  result  could  be  effectually  secured  or  fittingly  symbolized  would 
be  sufficient.  While  destruction,  therefore,  is  no  doubt  the  usual 
mode  of  offering  sacrifice,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  only  or  essential 
mode.  The  great  Jesuit  theologian  Suarez,  in  his  treatise  on  sacri- 
fice "in  commtmi,"  says  that  any  action  whereby  an  oblation  was 
consecrated  and  in  some  sense  changed  from  its  former  state  (actio 
consecrativa  et  immutativa)  would  be  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  ratio 
of  sacrifice  without  any  immolation  or  destruction  being  necessary.*^ 
He  suggests,  as  an  example  of  this,  the  offering  of  the  shew  bread 
or  loaves  of  proposition  in  the  Jewish  ritual  of  both  tabernacle  and 
temple.  This  rite  has,  however,  always  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy, and  the  question  whether  or  not  it  can  be  called  a  sacrifice 
in  the  strict  sense  is  disputed.  The  shew  bread  consisted  of  twelve 
unleavened  loaves,  or  rather  cakes,  which  were  laid  upon  a  golden 
table  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of  incense.  On 
these  loaves  was  placed  pure  frankincense  (Vulg.  thus  lucidissimum) . 
According  to  the  directions  given  in  Levit.  xxiv.,  5-9,  the  rite  of 
offering  simply  consisted  in  laying  out  the  loaves  on  the  table  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  where  they  remained  till  the  next  Sabbath.  They 
were  then  eaten  by  the  priests  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  the 
incense  having  first  been  burnt  on  the  altar  of  holocausts. 

From  the  terms  applied  to  it  in  the  Bible  the  shew  bread  certainly 
seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  forming  part  of  the  regular  sacri- 
ficial system.  The  word  used  in  connection  with  it  in  Hebrew  means 
a  burnt-offering.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  no  part  of  the 
oblation  itself  was  burnt;  it  remained  whole  and  entire  on  the  golden 
table  until  it  was  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  sacred  banquet  Some 
consider  that  the  burning  of  the  superimposed  incense,  together  with 
the  consumption  of  the  loaves  by  the  priest,  constituted  the  neces- 
sary act  of  destruction  required  in  a  sacrifice.**  Others  deny  that 
this  is  sufficient,  for  the  incense  formed  no  integral  part  of  the  obla- 
tion, and  the  act  of  eating  the  shew  bread  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
destruction  of  the  offering,  but  rather  as  an  act  of  communion  with 
Him  to  whom  it  was  offered. 
Others,  again,  who  uphold  the  oblation  theory  defend  the  strict 
11  Suarez,  De  Sacramentis,  Pars  la,  Dlsp.  Ixzill.,  par.  v.  Qualis  esse 
debeat  res  vel  actio  quae  in  sacrlflcio  ad  signiflcandum  imponltur. 
MFranzelln,  Tractatus  de  SS.  Euch.  Sacram.  and  Sacrlf.,  c.  1.,  Thesis  U- 
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sacrificial  character  of  the  shew  bread,  while  they  point  to  the  absence 
of  any  destruction  as  proof  of  their  own  contentions.  The  sacri- 
ficial action,  they  contend,  consisted  merely  in  the  presentation  of 
the  loaves  in  the  holy  place — ^actually  "before  the  Lord."  In  this 
way  they  received  a  special  consecration,  changing  them  from  com- 
mon to  sacred  bread,  and  were  more  completely  handed  over  to  God 
than  any  of  the  other  sacrifices  consumed  on  the  altar  without. 

Against  this,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  text  the 
shew  bread,  while  spoken  of  as  a  sacrifice,  is  so  called  only  in  virtue 
of  the  incense  oiBFered  with  it  and  afterwards  burnt  on  the  altar  in 
the  outer  court  In  verse  7  it  is  said  that  this  incense  was  placed 
on  the  loaves  that  it  might  be  "to  the  bread  for  a  memorial,  even  an 
offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord." 

The  word  translated  "memorial"  in  the  English  version  (Vulg. 
monimentum)  is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  offerings  that  was 
actually  burnt  on  the  altar.  The  part  thus  burnt  was  a  substitute 
for  the  whole,  since  the  whole  really  belonged  to  God,  and  it  was  a 
"memorial"  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  representing  it  or  witness- 
ing to  the  fact  that  it  was  being  offered  to  Him. 

In  the  case  of  the  shew  bread,  of  which  for  spedal  reasons  no  part 
<x>uld  be  burnt,  the  incense  took  the  place  of  the  memorial  portion. 
The  objection  that  it  was  not  an  integral  part  of  the  oblation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  similar  offerings  described  in  Leviticus,  can 
hai;dly  hold  good  when  the  essentially  substitutionary  character  of 
sacrifice  is  remembered.  Moreover,  the  plain  words  of  Scripture  on 
this  point  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  by  any  a  priori  considerations.  The 
argfument  that  the  special  consecration  received  by  being  offered  in 
the  sanctuary  itself  constituted  for  the  shew  bread  the  necessary 
"actio  sacrificandi"  will  not  in  reality  suffice.  It  is  true  that  the 
shew  bread  is  spoken  of  as  "most  holy  ...  of  the  offerings  of 
the  Lord  made  by  fire"  (R.  V.  LeviL  xxiv.,  9),  but  these  identical 
words  are  used  with  reference  to  the  other  offerings  of  bread  or 
meal,  the  so-called  "meat  offerings"  prescribed  in  the  earlier  chapters 
of  the  book,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  sacrifices  for  sin.*' 

Again,  the  shew  bread  was  not  the  only  sacrifice  that  was  brought 
into  the  sanctuary.  In  certain  sin-offerings,  after  the  victim  had 
been  slain  in  the  outer  court,  the  priest  Carried  its  blood  into  the 
holy  place,  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  finally  anointed  with  it  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense.'* 
Ag^n,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  High  Priest  carried  the  blood 
of  the  goat  offered  "for  Yahweh"  into  the  very  Holy  of  Holies 

t*Tide  Levlt.  11.,  3,  10;  vl.,  17;  x.,  12;  also  vl.,  26,  29;  vll.,  4«.  With  regard 
to  the  class  of  sacrifices  called  "most  holy,"  ef.  Bdershelm,  op.  c<(.,  p.  86. 
i«Lievlt.  Iv.,  4-8. 
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itself."  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  shew  bread  merely  belonged 
to  that  dass  of  sacrifices  reckoned  as  "most  holy,"  and  not  that  it 
possessed  any  exclusive  holiness  as  a  species  apart  But  its  exact 
significance  and  the  interesting  questions  that  arise  in  connection 
with  the  Holy  Eucharist,  of  which  it  is  so  striking  a  type,  would 
require  an  article  to  itself. 

Another  example  sometimes  quoted  in  favor  of  sacrifice  without 
destruction  is  the  sacrifice  of  Melchisedech  described  in  Genesis  xiv., 
18-19.  From  the  text  it  would  appear  that  the  ritual  merely  con- 
sisted in  "bringing  forth,"  that  is,  offering  or  presenting,  the  obla- 
tions of  bread  and  wine  to  God.  But  this  is  hardly  a  safe  text  on 
which  to  found  an  argfument.  For,  in  the  first  place,  granting  that 
the  action  of  Melchisedech  in  this  case  was  in  reality  a  sacrifice,  the 
fact  that  no  account  of  any  sacrificial  action  other  than  that  of  pre- 
sentation is  found,  is  no  proof  that  such  did  not  exist.  The  writer 
of  this  passage  was  writing  for  his  own  times,  and  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go  into  minute  descriptions  of  a  rite  so  well  known 
and  understood  by  every  one  in  his  day.  In  the  second  place,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  "bringing  forth"  of  bread  and 
wine  by  Melchisedech  was  sacrificial.  Catholic  tradition  has,  it  is 
true,  always  held  that  it  was,  and  has  always  regarded  it  as  an 
evident  type  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Just  as  Mel- 
chisedech, the  priest-king  of  the  ancient  sacred  city  of  Jerusalem, 
brought  forth  offerings  of  bread  and  wine  as  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God,  so  Jesus  Christ,  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedech, 
brought  forth  on  the  night  of  His  Passion  the  Bread  of  Life  and 
the  Chalice  of  Salvation — He  who  was  Priest  and  King  not  only  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  but  of  the  whole  earth.  So,  too,  in  imita- 
tion of  her  Divine  Master,  and  in  obedience  to  His  expressed  com- 
mands, the  Church  daily  brings  forth  these  sacred  offerings  wherein 
honor  is  paid  to  the  Most  High  God  and  man  is  strengthened  with 
the  Food  of  Eternal  Life.  Modem  criticism,  however,  sees  in  the 
offerings  of  the  priest-king  of  Salem  nothing  more  than  an  act  of 
hospitality  shown  to  Abraham  and  his  soldiers  after  their  victory 
over  the  rivals  of  the  King  of  Sodom.  The  particle  enim  (for) 
which  in  the  Vulgate  connects  the  offerings  of  bread  and  wine  with 
the  priestly  character  of  Melchisedech,  is  in  the  Hebrew  version 
represented  by  the  conjunction  vau,  which  merely  means  and,  and 
hence  deprives  the  sentence  of  its  significance. 

The  question  is  too  long  a  one  to  enter  upon  in  this  place,  but  it 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  vau  copulative  often  introduces  a 
causal  or  explanatory  clause  and  is  then  to  be  rendered  by  for  or 
now.   For  example,  Exod.  xxiii.,  9. 

"  IS  Levlt.  xvl.,  15. 
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The  chief  fault  of  the  oblation  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  it 
is  inclined  to  minimize  the  importance  attaching  to  the  sacrificial 
immolation  or  destruction,  and  to  place  the  whole  essence  of  sacrifice 
in  the  handing  over  and  consecration  to  God  of  the  oblation.  But, 
as  Bishop  Hedley  remarks,  "the  broad  features  of  universal  tradi- 
tion and  of  Old  Testament  revelation  force  us  to  realize  that  the 
impressive  word  Sacrifice  covers  a  human  impulse,  whether  a  natural 
impulse  merely  or  one  inspired  or  fostered  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
has  urged  men  to  kill,  to  bum  and  to  destroy  in  the  worship  of  the 
Deity.  That  impulse,  put  into  execution  upon  millions  of  altars  in 
every  region  of  the  world  throughout  all  ages  and  consecrated  by 
the  ordinance  and  the  gracious  acceptance  of  God,  especially  in 
the  worship  of  the  temple,  is  what  men  mean  when  they  talk  of 
sacrifice."** 

The  truth  is  that  defenders  of  the  oblation  theory  when  arguing 
against  their  opponents  are  inclined  to  wander  from  the  actual  state 
of  the  case  to  the  ideal  notion  of  sacrifice.  They  argue,  and  justly, 
against  the  destruction  theory  that  expiation  for  sin  is  not  the 
primary  end  for  which  sacrifice  is  offered.  But  they  further  arg^e 
from  this  that  the  death  or  destruction  of  the  sacrifice  is  necessary 
only  as  consequent  upon  this  special  aspect  of  the  rite  and  is  no 
part  of  its  essential  idea.  This,  in  a  sense,  is  perfectly  true ;  homage 
paid  to  God  as  the  author  of  all  things,  and  especially  of  life,  thanks- 
giving for  favors  received  and  intercession  for  others  desired  are 
the  ends  for  which  sacrifice  could  and  no  doubt  would  have  been 
offered  had  sin  never  entered  into  the  world.  Death  and  destruction, 
the  wages  of  sin,  would  also  without  doubt  have  been  absent,  and 
the  mere  act  of  presentation  to  God,  of  solemn  consecration  to  His 
service  would  have  sufficed  to  constitute  a  sacrifice.  But  the  ques- 
tion on  hand  is  not  what  sacrifice  would  have  been  or  might  have 
been,  but  what  it  actually  is  and  always  has  been,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  whatever  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice  or  of  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  offered,  the  death  of  the  victim  or  the  destruction  of  the  offering 
has  always  entered  into  the  ritual  as  an  essential  part  of  it. 

While  expiation  for  sin  is  not  the  primary  or  root-idea  of  sacrifice, 
it  is  certainly  in  the  present  dispensation  the  most  prominent  one. 
This  is  only  natural  after  all,  for  sinful  man  cannot  approach  God 
or  offer  Him  a  pleasing  worship  unless  he  first  acknowledge  his  sins 
and  endeavor  to  atone  for  them.  In  the  ritual  of  the  Old  Testament 
when  several  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  the  sin-offering  always 
preceded  the  holocaust,  or  the  peace-offering.  So,  too,  in  every 
sacrifice  the  victim  must  be  slain  and  its  life-blood  shed.  Even  the 
offerings  of  food  and  drink  must  be  burnt  or  poured  out  in  order  to 

1*  "The  H0I7  Buchariat,"  Chap.  DC;  "The  ESucharistic  Sacrifice,"  p.  160. 
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be  offered.  In  every  sacrifice  man  must  be  reminded  of  his  fall — 
his  "sin  must  be  ever  before  him."  It  is  not  for  a  moment  main- 
tained that  these  ideas  were  explicitly  and  consciously  held  even  in 
the  revealed  religion  of  Israel,  and  still  less  among  the  darkness  and 
errors  of  paganism.  But  they  were  latent  there,  only  waiting  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface  in  the  supreme  fulfillment  of  all  sacrificial 
types,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  Considerations  such  as  these  will 
be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  offered  by  Him  on  the  Cross  and  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  time  on  the  altars  of  His  Church.  Only  those 
who  accept  the  full  Christian  position  can  grasp  the  real  significance 
of  sacrifice. 

But  although  the  death  of  the  victim  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  offerer,  undergone  by  the  victim  in 
his  stead,  this  does  not  form  the  complete  idea  of  sacrifice  even  in 
the  case  of  those  sacrifices  offered  especially  for  sin.  The  sacrifice, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  did  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  the 
victim;  this  was  only  a  means  towards  an  end,  that  end  being  the 
shedding  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood.  By  means  of  this  the  life 
of  a  pure  unspotted  creature  was  given  up  to  God  as  a  pleasing  sub- 
stitute for  the  evil  life  of  the  offerer,  and  its  atoning  virtue  conse- 
quent on  his  gracious  acceptance  of  it  was  applied  to  wash  away  the 
stain  of  sin.  Its  object  was  not  only  to  satisfy  the  divine  anger  by 
the  death  of  the  victim,  but  to  gfive  pleasure  to  God  and  reconcile 
Him  once  more  to  man  by  offering  Him  a  gift  pleasing  in  itself. 
The  idea  of  merit  must  be  joined  with  that  of  satisfaction  in  order  to 
make  up  the  complete  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice. 

Here  again  the  essentially  typical  character  of  sacrifice  is  plainly 
shown,  for  no  animal,  no  mere  human  being  even,  however  pure  and 
spotless,  could  in  itself  be  pleasing  to  God  or  suffice  to  wash  away 
the  sins  of  man  in  its  blood.  The  sin-offerings  of  Israel  and  those 
offered  throughout  the  world  all  pointed  to  the  One  who  was  alone 
to  bear  the  transgressions  of  His  people,  and  in  His  Precious  Blood 
to  cleanse  them  from  their  sins. 

The  idea  that  lies  at  the  very  root  of  sacrifice  and  appears  not  only 
in  the  oflferings  for  sin,  but  in  all  its  different  species  and  in  every 
religion  is  that  of  vicarious  substitution.  Whatever  it  is  that  is 
offered  and  for  whatever  end,  it  is  offered  instead  of  something 
else;  either  one  thing  is  offered  in  the  place  of  another,  or  the  part 
instead  of  the  whole. 

The  motive  that  prompts  this  act,  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  peo- 
ples and  ever  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all  religious  rites, 
is  the  conception  of  the  supreme  dominion  or  over-lordship  of  God 
over  man  and  all  he  possesses.    This  conception  can  be  found  alike 
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in  all  religions,  revealed  or  ethnic,  savage  or  civilized,  however  the 
divine  nature  may  be  otherwise  conceived.  Man  has  never  wor- 
shiped in  the  true  religious  sense  of  the  word  any  being  as  divine 
whom  he  has  not  also  regarded  as  far  superior  to  himself  in  dignity 
and  power  and  also  as  demanding  such  worship  from  his  as  a  right.'^ 
Since  God  has  supreme  dominion  over  everything,  man  himself 
included,  nothing  in  the  world  belongs  immediately  to  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  knows  instinctively  that  the  world  and  all  it  produces 
«xists  for  him  and  was  made  for  him,  hence  he  has  a  right  to  take 
the  things  he  sees  arotmd  him  for  his  own  use.  But  before  he  does 
so  he  must  be  careful  to  acknowledge  the  prior  right  of  God,  to 
show  that  he  recognizes  that  all  he  possesses  is  his  only  by  virtue 
of  the  divine  will,  and  that  he  holds  these  things  in  his  possession 
as  a  tenant  from  his  over-lord.  Universal  tradition  has  taught  man 
to  do  this  by  offering  or  rather  abandoning  a  part  of  all  he  possesses 
or  is  about  to  make  his  own  to  the  divine  powers,  in  the  belief  that 
the  latter  will  accept  the  part  for  the  whole,  and,  pleased  by  the  act 
of  homage  and  submission,  will  allow  the  free  use  of  what  remains 
for  human  purposes. 

Sacrifice  is  then  a  vicarious  oblation,  but  not  every  vicarious  obla- 
tion is  a  sacrifice.  There  are  two  points  wherein  a  sacrifice  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  oblations  as  a  species  apart — namely,  the 
n-Jfure  of  that  which  is  offered  in  the  sacrifice  and  the  way  in  which 
it 's  offered.  In  other  words,  the  "matter"  and  "form."  The  form 
Jias  already  been  dealt  with,  and  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
slaying  and  shedding  of  the  victim's  blood  when  a  living  victim  was 
offered,  or  in  the  destruction  by  means  of  burning  or  outpouring  of 
the  offerings  of  food  and  drink.  As  to  the  "matter,"  the  merest 
.acquaintance  with  sacrificial  ritual  in  the  different  religions  of  the 
wrvrld  makes  it  clear  that  in  a  sacrifice  strictly  so-called  it  was 
always  a  living  creature  and  (with  very  rare  exceptions)  one  that 
belonged  to  the  class  that  serves  in  the  support  of  human  life,  that 
is,  domesticated  animals.  Offerings  of  food  and  drink,  cakes,  wine, 
incense,  too,  and  other  sweet  perfumes,  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  festive  banquets  in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  the  East,  were 
also  presented  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  these  "unbloody"  oblations  were  usually  offered  together  with 
the  living  victim,  forming  one  sacrifice  with  it.  They  were  some- 
times offered  independently,  but  generally  as  substitutes  only  for 
the  animal  sacrifices.  The  "matter"  of  the  sacrifice  is  thus,  properly 
speaking,  a  life,  or  at  least  that  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
■with  life  that  it  may  serve  as  a  fitting  symbol  of  it.   Among  primi- 


iT^Atudes  Bur  lea  religions  SAmltiques"  (Lacrrange),  Chap.  VIL,  "lie 
Sacrifice;"  alao,  "The  Making  of  Religion"  (A.  Lang). 
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tive  races,  whether  nomadic  or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  nothing  is  so 
precious  as  are  the  flocks  and  herds  that  serve  them  for  food  and 
dothing  and  are  the  chief  source  of  their  livelihood.  Over  these 
the  Divine  Powers  have  dominion  as  over  everything  else,  but  in  a 
more  special  way,  since  they  have  life,  and  the  life  of  both  man  and 
beast  is  especially  sacred  to  God.  Just  as  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest,  and  indeed  of  everything  else  that  belongs  to  man,  so  the 
firstlings  of  the  flocks  must  be  set  aside  and  dedicated  to  His  service. 
This,  in  the  case  of  living  creatures,  could  only  be  carried  out 
effectually  by  slaying  the  victim  chosen  to  represent  its  fellows,  and 
thus  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  its  immediate  owner  and  render- 
ing it  useless  to  him.  Apart  from  all  idea  of  sin  and  the  punishment 
due  to  it,  under  the  existing  condition  of  things  the  death  of  the 
victim  was  the  only  means  whereby  its  life  could  be  really  and 
effectually  surrendered  to  God.  Temples,  lands,  offerings  of  gold 
and  silver  could  all  be  dedicated  to  God's  service,  and  such  a  dedica- 
tion and  consecration  was  certainly  a  relig^ious  act  acceptable  to  God,, 
but  it  was  not  a  sacrifice.  Such  oblations  could  be  offered  to  God 
by  any  one,  whether  layman  or  priest,  but  a  sacrifice,  the  offering  of 
a  life,  could  in  normal  circumstances  be  made  to  God  through  the 
medium  of  a  priest  alone."  Sacrifice,  as  its  very  name  implies,  is 
the  sacred  act  par  excellence.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  difficult  to 
see.  Life  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  something  mysterious  and 
"awful,"  as  something  belonging  in  a  special  way  to  the  Deity. 

While  sacrifice,  as  a  regfular  institution  of  public  worship,  demands 
a  certain  degree  of  civilization  and  presupposes  an  organized  system 
of  external  cultus,  it  is  most  probable  that  in  early  ages  all  slaughter 
was  sacrificial  and  every  meal  wherein  the  flesh  of  animals  was 
eaten  was  at  the  same  time  a  sacrifice.^*  Meals  such  as  these  were 
and  still  are  comparatively  rare  occurrences  among  simple  races, 
especially  in  the  East,  and  were  always  occasions  of  great  solemnity 
and  general  rejoicing.  If  an  animal  is  required  for  food  it  must  be 
slain ;  but  if  it  is  slain,  this  must  be  done  in  honor  of  the  god  and  its 
life  offered  to  him  in  the  blood.  To  interfere  with  that  which 
belongs  in  so  special  a  manner  to  the  Supreme  Power,  is  an  act 
fraught  with  danger  to  man  if  it  be  not  protected  by  the  safeguards 
of  religion.  But  the  divine  rights  having  been  recognized  by  the 
act  of  oblation  and  the  outpouring  of  the  victim's  blood,  the  feast 
might  proceed  without  fear  of  danger.  From  this  preliminary  con- 
secration the  banquet  that  followed  was  itself  considered  a  sacred 

18  Instances  may  occur,  and.  In  fact,  do  occur  in  the  O.  T.  of  sacrifices 
oftered  by  laymen,  but  these  are  extraordinary  cases — the  exceirtlons  which 
prove  the  rule.  It  la  from  the  normal  course  of  things  that  the  nature  of  a 
rite  like  sacrlflce  must  be  Judged. 

i»  "Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  VoL  L,  Art.  'TBlood,"  p.  307. 
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action.  Those  who  partook  of  it  sat  as  it  were  at  the  table  of  their 
God,  since  they  were  feasting  on  the  provisions  of  His  bounty. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  sacrificial  banquet,  so  prominent  a  featurt 
of  a  certain  class  of  sacrifices,  and  in  fact  an  integral  part  of  the 
very  idea,  since  it  betokens  the  end  for  which  all  sacrifice  is  offered, 
communion  and  friendship  with  God — the  end  of  religion  itself. 
Understood  in  this  sense,  the  "banquet  theory"  of  sacrifice  is  per- 
fectly legitimate.  Among  modem  Arab  tribes  the  slaughter  of 
animals  for  food  is  still  invested  with  a  religious  character,  and  the 
blood  is  always  carefully  poured  out  in  the  name  of  Allah.'"  The 
Israelites,  too,  while  in  the  desert  were  commanded  in  their  ritual 
law  to  slay  all  animals,  even  those  required  for  ordinary  food,  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  to  pour  out  the  blood  in  that  sacred 
spot" 

In  its  origin,  or  at  least  in  its  earliest  form  as  far  as  this  can  be 
discovered,  sacrifice  was  negative  rather  than  positive  in  character. 
It  was  a  surrender  rather  than  an  offering  in  the  actual  sense.  But 
as  civilization  progressed  and  the  sense  of  possession  became  more 
marked,  man  felt  himself  more  in  the  position  of  offering  gifts  to  his 
God.  Not  that  these  gifts  were  believed  to  supply  a  want — even 
the  lowest  of  modem  savages  have  instinctively  a  higher  conception 
of  the  Divine  Nature  than  that** — ^but  because  it  was  believed  that 
God  would  accept  them  as  tokens  of  homage  and  gratitude  or  in 
expiation  of  offenses  committed  against  Him;  or,  again,  they  were 
offered  as  an  inducement  to  gaining  the  favors  of  His  bounty.  In 
much  the  same  way  subjects  in  Eastern  countries  approach  their 
sovereign  with  gifts  of  all  kinds ;  children,  among  ourselves  as  well, 
give  presents  to  their  father  and  mother,  on  whom  they  know  they 
are  dependent  for  everything. 

With  the  growth  and  organization  of  external  worship  a  regular 
system  of  sacrifices  at  stated  times  and  for  various  purposes  came 
into  being,  and  the  different  species  of  sacrifice,  sin-offerings,  peace- 
offerings  and  holocausts  were  developed.  But  in  all  of  these  the 
fundamental  ideas  are  found  unchanged.  The  shedding  and  appli- 
cation of  the  victim's  blood  is  in  each  the  central  pivot  on  which  all 
else  turns.  According  to  ancient  ideas,  as  we  have  seen,  the  life 
both  of  man  and  of  beast  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the  blood,  the 
principle  of  life.  Hence  the  mysterious  character  and  efficacy 
attributed  to  blood  in  all  ancient  relig^ions,  and  hence,  too,  the  various 
rules  and  "tabus"  regarding  its  use,  especially  as  food.**  In  Holy 
Scripture,  as  we  know,  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  eat  the  blood  with 

to  "Encyl.  Blblica."  Art.  'Sacrifice,"  Vol.  IV.,  col.  4,186.  ' 

'I  Levlt  xvll.,  8  and  4. 

«z  "The  Making  of  Religion,"  A.  Lang. 

«»  Art.  •■Blood"  In  "Haatlngs"  Diet  of  Bible,"  Vol.  L 
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the  flesh,  because,  in  the  words  of  the  Law,  "the  life  of  the  flesh  is 
in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  atone- 
ment for  your  souls;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  makes  atonement  by 
reason  of  the  life."" 

Besides  symbolizing  the  oblation  of  the  victim's  life  to  God,  and 
in  the  sin-offerings  the  cleansing  away  of  the  stain  of  sin,  the  shed- 
ding and  sprinkling  of  the  sacrificial  blood  betokened  a  species  of 
covenant  between  God  and  man.  The  blood  of  the  sacrifice  repre- 
sented both  that  of  God  and  that  of  His  worshipers  and  served  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  them.** 

The  origin  of  sacrifice,  whether,  that  is,  it  is  due  immediately  to 
direct  revelation  from  God  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  pnxnptings  of  natural  religion  alone,  must,  as 
far  as  history  is  concerned,  ever  remain  a  mystery.  But  whether  it 
is  directly  due  to  the  primal  revelation  or  must  be  put  down  to  the 
natural  instinct  of  religious  man,  sacrifice  must  always  remain  an 
essential  element  of  true  religion.  In  sacrifice  the  attitude  of  man 
towards  his  Creator  is  clearly  and  impressively  set  forth,  and  even 
in  the  degraded  forms  found  in  the  religions  of  the  pagan  world  its 
true  significance  is  not  altogether  lost  The  sense  of  dependence  on 
a  higher  Power,  the  feeling  that  sin  is  evil  and  displeasing  to  Him 
who  rules  the  universe,  the  desire  to  show  gratitude,  to  ask  for  help 
and  favor,  these  are  all  true  religious  sentiments,  however  dark  and 
obscure  they  may  have  become,  and  all  find  expression  in  the  rite  of 
sacrifice.  Even  human  sacrifice  is  a  striking  witness  to  the  truth 
that  besides  that  of  animals,  the  highest  form  of  life  as  well  belongs 
to  God,  and  further  that  it  is  owing  to  Him  in  expiation  for  man's 
sin.  The  first  born  offered  for  its  parents — "the  fruit  of  the  body 
for  the  sin  of  the  soul"*' — ^the  human  scapegoat  for  the  city  or 
State,  all  testify  to  this  ineradicable  persuasion  of  fallen  man,  and 
point,  as  does  every  sacrifice,  to  that  Divine  Victim  in  whose 
Precious  Blood  all  honor  and  glory  is  offered  to  God  and  every  sin 
is  washed  away. 

In  Jesus  Oirist  sacrifice  finds  its  true  fulfillment  In  His  self- 
oblation  on  the  Cross  to  His  Heavenly  Father,  all  that  the  old  sacri- 
SEVEN — The  Nature  of  Sacrifice 

fices  strove  to  express  is  realized  in  the  fullest  sense.  This  supreme 
oblation  has  taken  the  place  of  all  those  ancient  rites  that  were  but 
"shadows  of  better  things  to  come." 

But  sacrifice  has  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Cross.  Offered  once  in  blood,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  continues 
still  to  offer  Himself  on  the  altars  of  His  Church  in  the  "Mystery 

2«Levlt  xvll.,  11. 

»  "4tudeB,"  Lagrange,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  260. 
a*  Micah  vl.,  7. 
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of  Faith."  The  old  prophecy  is  now  fulfilled,  for  "in  every  place 
there  is  sacrifice,  and  in  every  place  is  offered  to  God's  name  a  dean 
oblation."" 

Benedict  Steuart,  O.  S.  B. 

Fort  Augustus,  Scotland. 


H.  C.  LEA  ON  ST.  JEROME  AND  SACRAMENTAL  CON- 
FESSION. 

AMONG  the  fathers  cited  by  Lea  in  his  "History  of  Confession 
and  Indulgences"  to  prove  that  the  power  of  the  keys  was 
not  recognized  in  the  early  Church,  or  at  least  that  private, 
auricular  confession  was  held  in  disfavor,  St  Jerome,  perhaps,  stands 
out  most  prominently.  In  the  course  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  his 
work  the  author  refers  no  less  than  four  or  five  times  to  the  "dam- 
aging testimony"  of  this  great  Doctor — a  testimony  which,  he  assures 
us,  "proved  a  veritable  stumbling-block  to  theologians  until  they 
concluded  to  ignore  it."  In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  first  of  all,  that  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  fathers  of  any  age 
or  country  is  not  sufficient  either  to  establish  or  to  overthrow  a 
doctrine.  In  either  case  we  are  justified  in  demanding,  if  not  a 
practical  unanimity  or  consensus  of  opinion,  at  least  a  majority  or 
preponderance,  whether  in  numbers  or  weight  of  authority.  In  the 
second  place — it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  mention  it — ^we  do  not 
claim  that  the  tenets  of  our  creed  were  as  thoroughly  understood 
or  as  dearly  defined  in  the  first  centuries  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day,  and  private  confession  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  theology, 
as  in  the  natural  sdences,  there  has  been  a  growth,  an  evolution. 
When  Christ  compared  the  growth  of  His  Church  to  the  growth  of 
the  mustard  seed  He  had  in  mind  not  only  its  numerical,  but  its 
doctrinal  and  moral  development  likewise.  Nearly  every  one  knows 
this  nowadays,  and  thus  far  we  find  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with 
Lea.  But  as  regards  the  nature  of  that  growth  we  disagree  with 
him  in  toto.  This  is  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It  is  not,  as  he 
would  have  it,  a  growth  from  without,  a  growth  by  accretion  or 
addition,  like  the  gfrowth  of  a  snow  man  or  a  pile  of  stones ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  growth  of  a  living  organism,  the  natural  and 
healthy  development  of  the  living  germ,  the  outcome  of  a  vital  prin- 
dple  within,  just  as  we  find  in  the  evolution  of  the  plant  or  of  man 
himself.  In  short,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  to-day  anent  sacra- 
mental confession  is  nothing  more  than  a  logical  deduction  from  the 

it  Malach.  1.,  11. 
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sound  premises  contained  in  the  teaching  of  Chrbt  Himself  and  His 
Apostles.  If  Lea  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  carefully  and  with 
unbiased  mind  Girdinal  Newman's  "Development  of  Doctrine,"  he 
could  easily  have  informed  himself  on  this  point.  And  now,  apply- 
ing our  principles  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,  we  arrive  at  two 
conclusions :  First.  That  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  his  writings 
the  dear  and  explicit  utterances  of  modern  theologians,  the  more  so 
as  he  nowhere  professedly  treats  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 
Secondly.  That,  even  were  his  testimony  as  damaging  as  Lea  would 
have  us  believe,  it  would  not  of  itself  afford  a  sufficient  reason  for 
rejecting  the  dogma.  With  these  facts  before  us,  let  us  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  views  which  St.  Jerome  really  held  on  this  subject 
and  the  value  of  the  grounds  on  which  Lea  bases  his  claims. 

Glancing  over  the  eighty-third  epistle  or  letter  of  the  saint,  we 
note  that  he  considered  the  confession  of  faults  an  excellent  practice 
in  itself,  since  he  terms  it  "a  second  plank  after  shipwreck."  We 
cannot,  however,  attach  any  great  importance  to  this  passage,  for 
the  context  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that  he  is  speaking  of  sacra- 
mental confession,  either  public  or  private.  He  is  just  after 
acknowledging  some  of  his  own  youthful  follies  by  way  of  atone- 
ment or  reparation,  and  the  words  which  he  employs  would  seem 
in  the  circumstances  to  mean  nothing  more  than  our  English  expres- 
sion: "An  open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul."  In  the  tenth 
chapter  of  his  "Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,"  however,  we  find 
something  more  definite:  "If  any  one  infected  with  the  poison  of 
sin  remains  silent,  does  not  perform  penance,  and  is  unwilling  to  lay 
bare  his  wound  to  his  brother  and  master,  the  brother  and  master 
who  has  a  tongue  to  cure  him  cannot  easily  be  of  any  avail  to  him. 
For,  if  the  sick  man  is  ashamed  to  disclose  his  wound  to  the  physi- 
cian, medicine  cannot  remedy  an  evil  whose  existence  is  unknown." 
Evidently  the  force  of  the  testimony  found  in  this  passage  depends 
on  the  signification  of  the  words  "brother  and  master."  If  St 
Jerome  used  them  to  designate  the  priest,  we  have  here  a  clear 
enough  proof  of  the  existence  of  auricular  confession ;  and  not  only 
of  its  utility,  but  also  of  its  absolute  necessity.  And  that  such  was 
his  meaning  is  highly  probable  from  the  passage  itself,  and  certain 
from  subsequent  utterances  which  I  shall  quote.  Had  he  mentioned 
only  the  word  "brother"  we  might  reasonably  conclude  that  he  spoke 
of  Christians  in  general,  but  the  addition  of  "master"  throws  light 
on  the  passage  and  gives  it  an  altogether  new  aspect.  And,  as  far 
as  the  strength  of  the  argument  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  moment  whether  the  two  words  relate  to  the  same  or  to  differ- 
ent persons,  though  the  use  of  "brother  and  master"  rather  than 
"brother  or  master"  seems  to  indicate  one  and  the  same  individual — 
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"brother"  in  the  faith,  "master"  in  the  spiritual  life.  The  important 
point  to  be  considered  is  that  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter.  To 
obtain  a  cure  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  confess  to  the  "master." 
And  who  is  this  "master?"  He  "who  has  a  tongue  to  cure" — not 
merely  to  alleviate  present  suffering  or  prevent  future  ills  by  his 
advice,  but  to  effect,  moreover,  a  genuine,  radical  cure.  In  a  word, 
the  priest,  the  spiritual  physician,  whose  medicine — the  absolution 
given  in  God's  name — is  powerful  enough  to  wipe  out  the  very 
source  of  the  evil.  That  such  was  St  Jerome's  meaning  appears 
sufficiently  dear.  In  fact,  Lea  himself  admits  in  a  half-hearted  way, 
in  Volume  I,  page  179  of  his  work,  that  this  passage  refers  to  private 
or  sacramental  confession.  But  should  anything  more  be  needed, 
the  following  excerpts  will,  I  think,  fully  bear  out  our  interpretation. 
In  his  forty-first  epistle  (ad  Marcellam),  written  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  the  Montanists,  who  wished  to  limit  or  restrict  the  power 
of  forgiving  sins,  the  saint  says:  "With  us  Bishops  hold  the  place 
of  the  Apostles.  They  (the  Montanists)  close  the  doors  of  the 
Church  for  almost  every  sin,  while  we  read  daily  in  the  Scripture: 
'I  will  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  be  converted 
and  live.'  They  are  rigid,  not  that  they  may  not  be  guilty  of  worse 
sins.  But  the  difference  between  us  is  this:  They  are  ashamed  to 
confess  their  sins,  as  though  they  were  just,  while  we  do  penance 
(by  confessing),  and  thus  more  easily  obtain  pardon."  Again,  in 
his  fourteenth  epistle  (ad  Heliodorum  Monachum)  he  says:  "Far 
be  it  frcmi  me  to  speak  ill  of  those  who  have  succeeded  the  Apostles 
and  who,  having  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  judge  in  a 
manner  before  the  Day  of  Judgment." 

Commenting  on  these  words,  Lea  remarks :  "It  is  true  that  in  one 
passage  he  speaks  of  Bishops  as  succeeding  to  the  Apostles  and  as 
holders  of  the  keys  of  heaven,  judging  after  a  fashion  before  the 
Day  of  Judgment;  but  he  qualifies  this  by  adding  that  all  Bishops 
are  not  Bishops.  'There  was  Peter,  but  there  was  also  Judas.  It 
is  not  easy  to  hold  the  place  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  salt  that  has 
lost  its  savor  is  useless,  save  to  be  cast  out.'  Ordination  evidently 
conferred  no  power  on  those  unworthy  of  it."  Here  at  least  we 
have  an  admission,  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  so  grudgingly 
given,  that  Bishops  are  successors  of  the  Apostles,  have  the  power 
of  the  keys  and  judge  before  the  Day  of  Judgment  As  far  as  the 
existence  of  the  pardoning  power  in  the  Church  is  concerned  (and 
that  is  all  we  are  contending  for — we  are  not  dealing  here  with  the 
reasons  for  which  that  power  was  delegated  to  priests)  we  should 
scarcely  require  a  clearer  or  a  stronger  proof  from  an  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  what 
about  the  words  that  fcAlow,  "All  Bishops  are  not  Bishops,"  etc.? 
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We  freely  concede  that  Lea's  translation  is  correct;  there  is  no  mis- 
take in  it,  and  no  fault  to  be  found  with  it ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  author  himself  and  for  the  many  others  whom  his  erroneous 
conclusions  are  apt  to  lead  astray,  there  is  wanting  something  far 
more  important  than  mere  accuracy  of  translation,  to  wit,  the 
shrewdness  and  critical  ability  necessary  to  grasp  the  real  meaning 
or  thought  of  St.  Jerome.  Had  he  read  between  the  lines,  had  he 
caught  the  drift  of  the  passage;  nay,  had  he  but  paused  a  moment 
to  consider  some  of  the  idioms  of  his  own  mother  tongue,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  crude  in  his  interpretation.  How  often  do  we 
ourselves  use  such  expressions  as,  "There  are  priests  and  priests; 
there  are  lawyers  and  lawyers,"  etc.,  to  sigfnify  that  some  priests  and 
some  lawyers  are  richly  endowed  with  the  priestly  or  legal  require- 
ments, while  others  are  deficient  in  them,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  not  for  an  instant  intend  to  deny  that  both  classes  possess 
the  requisite  sacerdotal  or  legal  character  and  powers.  The  sense 
of  St.  Jerome  in  the  above  quoted  passage  is  manifestly  the  same. 
Not  all  who  are  Bishops  possess  the  virtues  of  their  high  calling; 
some  are  unfaithful  to  their  sacred  trust  And  to  make  himself 
better  understood,  he  immediately  adds :  "There  is  Peter,  but  there 
is  Judas  likewise.  You  see  Stephen,  but  look  also  at  Nicholas." 
Does  he  mean  to  imply  that  Judas  was  not  an  Apostle  or  Nicholas  a 
deacon?  Certainly  not.  His  meaning  is  that  both  fell  far  below 
the  requirements  of  their  state,  and  that  their  exalted  position  or 
holy  vocation  was  of  itself  by  no  means  sufficient  to  save  them.  The 
whole  passage  is  a  treatise  on  the  obligation  of  clerics  to  live  up 
to  the  duties  of  their  state  and  to  remember  that  "to  whom  much 
is  given,  of  him  much  will  be  exacted."  No  one  who  reads  the 
quotation  with  unbiased  mind  can  draw  any  other  sensible  meaning 
from  it.  It  in  no  wise  limits  the  powers  of  all  validly  consecrated 
Bishops;  it  in  no  wise  diminishes  the  force  of  his  testimony  that 
Bishops  hold  the  place  of  the  Apostles,  have  the  keys  of  the  kingdon> 
of  heaven  and  judge  in  a  certain  manner  even  before  the  Day  of 
Judgment  But  perhaps  one  of  the  clearest  indications  of  St. 
Jerome's  views  on  the  subject,  and  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  sacramental  confession  in  his  day,  is  found  in  the 
very  passage  which  Lea  so  triimiphantly  flaunts  in  our  faces.  The 
most  "damaging"  part  of  the  "damaging  testimony"  to  which  he 
so  often  refers,  the  part  which,  according  to  him,  has  proved  for 
ages  the  "pons  asinorum"  of  Catholic  theologians,  is  found  in  St. 
Jerome's  commentary  on  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  ("I  will 
give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  etc.),  and  runs  as 
follows:  "Bishops  and  priests,  not  understanding  the  force  of  this 
passage,  assume  to  themselves  something  of  Pharisaic  supercilious-^ 
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ness,  insomitch  that  they  think  they  can  condemn  the  innocent  or 
release  the  guilty,  while  God  considers  not  so  much  the  sentence  of 
the  priest  as  the  life  of  the  accused.  We  read  in  Leviticus  that 
lepers  were  ordered  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests,  not  that  the 
priests  could  make  them  clean  or  unclean,  but  because  they  had  a 
knowledge  of  leprosy  and  could  distinguish  the  clean  from  the 
unclean.  So  likewise  the  Bishop  or  priest  here  binds  or  looses,  not 
those  who  are  innocent  or  guilty,  but,  in  accordance  with  his  office, 
when  he  has  heard  the  different  kinds  of  sins  he  knows  who  should 
be  bound  and  who  should  be  loosed."  Now  where,  I  ask,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  is  the  insurmountable  difficulty  in  this  pass- 
age? The  closing  words  are  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  Bishop 
or  priest  has  the  right,  "in  accordance  with  his  c^ct,"  to  hear  the 
varieties,  or  "different  kinds  of  sins,"  and  pronounce  judgment 
accordingly.  No  Catholic  theologian,  no  Catholic  layman  even  who 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  Catholic  tradition  and  imbued  with  Catholic 
sentiments  would  think  for  a  single  instant  of  interpreting  these 
words  as  an  arraignment  of  sacramental  confession,  and  that  not 
because  of  any  favorable  prejudice  or  preconceived  notions  on  the 
subject,  but  because  he  cannot  fail  to  see  at  a  glance  that  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  St.  Jerome  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  teachings  of  his  Church.  If  Lea  has  failed  to  hit  the  mark, 
as  he  certainly  has,  it  is  because  he  is  out  of  his  element.  Beyond 
the  influence  of  that  strong  current  of  Catholic  life  and  feeling  which 
enables  us  to  understand  our  co-religionists  and  to  be,  in  turn,  under- 
stood by  them,  he  can  no  more  enter  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  a 
passage  like  this  than  could  a  Roman  historian  like  Tacitus  or  Sue- 
tonius into  the  religious  life  and  notions  of  the  Jews  of  old. 

Who  among  us  can  fail  to  see  that  St.  Jerome  is  inveighing,  not 
against  the  power  of  the  keys,  which  he  expressly  admits  ("cum 
audierit  varietates  peccatorum — when  he  has  heard  the  different 
kinds  of  sins"),  but  against  the  abuse  of  that  power  by  certain 
Bishops  and  priests  who  imagined  themselves  supreme  judges,  and 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  dispositions  of  the  penitent 
gave  or  refused  absolution  according  to  their  own  whims  and 
caprices?  Such  ignorant  and  high-handed  ministers  he  very  justly 
likens  to  the  Pharisees,  and  informs  them  that  their  arbitrary  mode 
of  acting  is  not  sanctioned  by  Almighty  God;  that  their  unjust 
sentence  will  not  be  ratified  in  heaven,  since  they  act  not  as  the 
representatives  of  a  just  God  and  in  accordance  with  His  laws,  but 
rather  under  the  prompting^  of  their  own  base  passions.  Hence 
their  decision,  irrespective  as  it  is  of  the  penitent's  good  or  evil  dis- 
positions, can  neither  justify  nor  condemn.  Whidi  of  us  would  not 
say  the  very  same  to-day  ?  There  is  not  a  Catholic  theologian  living 
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who  does  not  agree  with  St  Jerome.  Consider,  too,  the  analogy 
between  the  priest  and  the  leper  in  the  Old  Dispensation  and  the 
priest  and  the  penitent  in  the  New.  It  is  the  self-same  idea  which 
St.  Jer(xne  wishes  to  convey  to  us.  As  under  the  Old  Law  the  priest 
was  tied  to  the  facts  in  the  case  and  could  neither  make  a  man  clean 
nor  unclean  by  his  mere  word,  so  also  in  the  new  order  of  things  the 
priest,  independently  of  the  penitent's  dispositions,  cannot  by  his 
mere  sentence  nsnder  him  either  just  or  unjust.  His  part  or  office 
is  simply  to  pass  judgment  on  the  facts  presented  to  him.  He  is  to 
hear  "the  varietates  peccatorum  or  different  kinds  of  sins,"  to  judge 
of  the  penitent's  dispositions  and  pass  sentence  accordingly. 

Perhaps  after  reading  Lea's  confident  and  apparently  well- 
grounded  assertions,  and  even  after  a  first  hurried  glance  over  the 
passages  which  he  cites,  one  will  count  on  finding  in  St  Jerome  very 
little  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  private  or  auricular  confession.  Of 
course,  if  he  believes  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  fathers  he  will  scarcely 
expect  to  find  St  Jerome  inimical  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  the 
early  Church,  but  as  far  as  positive  proof  is  concerned  he  is  likely 
to  aim  rather  low.  The  very  admissions  of  Lea — ^seemingly  so 
candid  and  truth-loving — will  only  serve  to  strengthen  this  impres- 
sion. But  on  closer  examination,  after  accumulating  and  ccmparing 
the  various  utterances  of  the  saint,  after  studying  them  in  the  lig^t 
of  the  context,  the  occasion,  the  end  he  had  in  view  and  the  general 
drift  of  the  writings  in  which  they  are  found,  he  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  learned  "historian"  is  not  the  painstaking 
investigator  that  he  professes  to  be;  that  he  is  not  a  skillful  inter- 
preter or  even  an  impartial  reviewer  or  narrator  of  facts,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  special  pleader,  holding  a  brief  against  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  auricular  confession.  In  short,  he  must  be  convinced 
that  Lea  had  a  thesis  to  defend,  and  in  order  to  do  it  found  himself 
obliged  to  adapt  the  facts  to  his  theory.  The  admissions,  of  which 
he  makes  so  light,  are  the  very  marrow  of  St  Jerome's  teaching 
anent  private  confession,  while  the  "stumbling-block,"  the  "damaging 
testimony"  or  "the  pons  asinorum"  rests  on  a  misinterpretation 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  man  who  makes  any  pretensions  to  critical 
acumen.  If  this  is  a  case  in  which  Virgil's  "ab  uno  disce  wnnes" 
holds  good — and  we  greatly  fear  it  is — most  assuredly  we  cannot 
place  much  reliance  on  Mr.  Lea  as  a  historian. 

John  £.  Graham. 

Baltimore,  (Hd. 
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LITTERAE  ENCYCLICAE. 


Venerabilibus  Fratribus  Patriarchis  Priuatibus  Archiepis- 
copis  Episcopis  Aliisque  Locorum  Ordinariis  Pacem  et 

COUMUNIONEM  CUM  APOSTOLICA  SeDE  HaBENTIBUS. 


Venerabiles  Fratres,  Salutetn  et  Apostolicam  Benedictionem: 
/"AOMMUNIUM  rerum  inter  asperas  vices  additasque  nuper 


d(»nesticas    calamitates    quibus    animus    Noster  dolore 


premitur,  plane  recreat  ac  reficit  christian!  populi  universi 
recens  conspiratio  pietatis,  quae  adhuc  esse  non  desinit  "spectaculum 
mundo  et  angelis  et  hominibus"  (I.  Cor.  iv.,  9),  a  praesenti  facie 
malorum  forte  excitata  promotius,  sed  ab  una  denique  causa  profecta, 
lesu  Christi  Domini  Nostri  caritate.  Quum  enim  huius  nominis 
digna  virtus  nulla  in  terris  exstiterit  nec  possit  esse  nisi  per 
Christum,  Ipsi  uni  accepti  referendi  sunt  fructus  qui  ab  ea  dimanant 
inter  homines  etiam  in  fide  remissiores  aut  religioni  infensos,  in 
quibus  si  quod  exstat  vestigium  verae  caritatis,  id  omne  humanitati 
a  Christo  illatae  debetur,  quam  ipsi  totam  exuere  et  a  Christiana 
societate  propulsare  nondum  valuerunt. 

Hac  tanta  contentione  quaerentium  Patri  solatia  et  fratribus  opem 
in  communibus  et  privatis  aerumnis,  cmnmotis  Nobis  vix  verba  sup- 
petunt,  quibus  grati  animi  sensus  exprimamus.  Quos  etsi  non 
semel  singulis  testati  sumus,  baud  remorari  voluimus  gratiae  publice 
referendae  offidum  exsequi,  apud  vos  primum,  Venerabiles  Fratres, 
et  per  vos  apud  fideles  omnes  quicumque  sunt  vigilantiae  vestrae 
concrediti. 

Sed  libet  etiam  gratum  animum  profiteri  palam  filiis  carissimis, 
qui,  ex  omnibus  terrarum  orbis  partibus,  tot  ac  tarn  praeclaris  amoris 
et  observantiae  significationibus  quinquagenariam  sacerdotii  Nostri 
memoriam  sunt  prosequuti.  Quae  quidem  humanitatis  officia,  non 
tam  Nostra,  quam  Religionis  et  Ecclesiae  causa  delectarunt,  quod 
impavidae  fidei  testimonium  exstiterint  et  quasi  publica  honoris  signi- 
ficatio  Christo  Ecclesiaeque  debiti,  per  obsequium  ei  exhibitum,  quern 
Dominus  familiae  suae  praepositum  voluit.  Sed  et  aliidem  genus 
fructus  baud  mediocris  causam  laetitiae  attulerunt  Nam  et  saecula- 
ria  solemnia  institutarum  in  America  Septemtrionali  dioecesium 
occasionem  obtulenint  immortales  Deo  gratias  agendi  ob  additos 
catholicae  Ecclesiae  tot  filios ;  et  Britannica  insula  nobilissima  spec- 
taculo  fuit  ob  instauratum  suos  intra  fines  pompa  mirifica  honorem 
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Eucharistiae  sanctissimae,  adsfante  Venerabilium  Fratrum  Nos- 
trorum  corona  cum  ipso  Legato  Nostro  ac  populo  confertissimo ;  et 
in  Galliis  afflicta  Ecclesia  lacrimas  detersit  mirata  splendidos 
Augusti  Sacramenti  triumphos  Lourdensi  maxime  in  urbe,  cuius 
celebritatis  origines  gavisi  sumus  quinquagenario  apparatu  solemn! 
fuisse  commemoratas.  Ex  his  aliisque  norint  omnes  persuasumque 
habeant  catholid  nominis  hostes,  splendidiores  quasdam  ceremonias 
exhibittun  Augustae  Dei  Matri  cultum,  honores  ipsos  Pontifici 
Summo  tribui  solitos,  eo  tandem  spectare  ut  in  omnibus  magni- 
ficetur  Deus;  ut  sit  "omnia  et  in  omnibus  Christus"  (Coloss.  iii.,  ii)  ; 
ut,  regno  Dei  in  terris  constituto,  sempitema  comparetur  homini 
salus. 

Exspectandus  divinus  hie  de  singulis  ac  de  universa  hominum 
sodetate  trimphus  non  alius  est  nisi  aberrantium  a  Deo  ac  Ipsum 
reversio  per  Christum,  ad  hunc  autem  per  Ecclesiam  suam;  quod 
quidem  Nobis  esse  propositum,  vel  primis  Nostris  Apostolicis  Lit- 
teris  "E  supremi  Apostolatus  Cathedra"  (Encyclica,  diei  4  Octobris, 
MDCCCCIII),  et  saepe  alias,  aperte  declaravimus.  Hunc  reditum 
cum  fiducia  suspidmus;  ad  hunc  maturandum  consilia  Nostra  sunt 
et  vota  conversa,  tamquam  ad  portum,  in  quo  praesentis  etiam  vitae 
procellae  conquiescant.  Atque  hoc  nimirum  quod  publice  redditi 
Ecclesiae  honores  velut  indido,  Deo  bene  iuvante,  sint  redeuntium 
gentitmi  ad  Christum  et  Petro  Ecclesiaeque  arctius  adhaerentium, 
offida  humilitati  Nostrae  persoluta  libenti  gratoque  animo  excepi- 
mus. 

Haec  autem  cum  Apostolica  Sede  caritatis  necessitudo  etsi  non 
eodem  semper  aut  ubique  se  gradu  prodidit  nec  uno  significationis 
genere,  nihilominus  divinae  Providentiae  consilio  factum  videtur, 
ut  ea  devinctior  exstiterit,  quo  iniquiora,  uti  modo  sunt,  tempora  sive 
sanae  doctrinae  sive  sacrae  disciplinae,  sive  Ecdesiae  lihertati  decur- 
rerunt  Coniunctionis  id  genus  exempla  sancta  viri  praebuerunt  iis 
tempestatibus,  quum  aut  exagitaretur  Christi  grex,  aut  aetas  vitiis 
difflueret;  quibus  malis  opportune  Deus  obiedt  illorum  virtutem 
atque  sapientiam.  Ex  iis  unum  commemorare  hisce  Litteris  maxime 
iuvat,  cuius  in  honorem  hos  ipso  anno  apparantur  saecularia 
solemnia,  expleto  a  beatissimo  eius  exitu  octavo  saeculo.  Is  est 
Aug^stanus  doctor  Anselmus,  catholicae  veritatis  adsertor  et 
sacrorum  iurium  propugnator  acerrimus,  turn  qua  monachus  et 
Abbas  in  Gallia,  tum  qua  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopus  et  Primas  in 
Anglia.  Nec  alienum  esse  arbitramur,  post  acta  splendido  ritu 
solemnia  doctorum  Gregorii  Magni  et  loannis  Chrysostomi  quem 
alterum  occidentalis,  alterum  orientalis  Ecdesiae  iubar  admirati 
suspidmus  aliud  intueri  sidus,  quod,  si  a  prioribus  "differt  in  dari- 
tate"  (I.  Cor.  xv.,  41),  illorum  tamen  prog^essiones  aemulando. 
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haud  infirmiorem  lucem  exemplorum  doctrinaeque  diffundit.  Quin 
etiam  eo  potentiorem  quodammodo  dixeris,  quo  nobis  propior 
Anselmus  aetate,  loco,  indole,  studiis,  et  quo  magis  accedunt  ad 
horum  similitudinem  temporum  sive  luctate  genus,  sive  pastoralis, 
actionis  forma  ab  ipso  in  usum  deducta,  sive  instituendi  ratio,  per 
se,  per  discipulos  tradita  et  scriptis  maxime  confirmata,  ex  quibus 
habita  est  norma  "ad  defensionum  christianae  religionis,  animarum 
profectum,  et  omnium  theologorum,  qui  sacras  litteras  scholastica 
methodo  tradiderunt."  (Breviar  Rom.,  die  21  Aprilis.)  Quare 
sicut  in  noctis  calig^ne  aliis  occidentibus  stellis,  aliae  ut  mundum 
illustrent  oriuntur,  sic  ad  Ecclesiam  illustrandam  Patribus  filii  suc- 
cedunt,  inter  quos  beatus  Anselmus  velut  clarissimum  sidus  effulsit. 

Ac  vere  quidem  in  media  aevi  sui  caligine,  vitorum  errorumque 
laqueis  implidti,  optimo  cuique  inter  aequales  visus  est  suae  fulgore 
doctrinae  ac  sanctitatis  praelucere.  Fuit  enim  "fidei  princeps  et 
decus  Ecclesia  .  .  .  gloria  pontificalis,"  qui  sui  temporis  "omnes 
vicerat  electos  egregiosque  viros."  (Epicedion  in  obitum  Anselmi.) 
Idem  "et  sapiens  et  bonus  et  sermone  refulgens,  ingenio  darus"  (In 
Epitaphio),  cuius  fama  eo  usque  progressa  est,  ut  merito  scriptum 
sit,  non  fuisse  in  terris  quemquam,  "qui  dtcere  vellet :  me  minor  An- 
selmus est  similisve  mihi"  (Epicedion  in  obitum  Anselmi)  ;  acceptus 
ob  haec,  reg^bus,  prindpibus,  Pontificibus  Maximis.  Nec  suis  modo 
sodalibus  ac  fideli  populo,  sed  "cams  habebatur  hostibus  ipse  suis." 
(Epicedion  in  obitum  Anselmi.)  Ad  eum  eiam  turn  Abbatem  litteras 
existimationis  et  benevolentiae  plenas  misit  magnus  ille  ac  fortissimus 
Pontifex  Gregorius  VII.,  quibus  "se  et  Ecclesiam  catholicam  eius 
orationibus  commendabat."  (Breviar.  Rom.,  die  21  Aprilis.) 
Eidem  Urbanus  II.  "religionis  ac  sdentiae  praerogativam  adseruit." 
(In  libro  II.  Epist.  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  32.)  Pluribus,  iisque  amantis- 
simis  litteris,  Paschalis  II.  "reverentiam  devotionis,  fidei  robus  et 
piae  sollicitudinis  instantiam"  extulit  laudibus,  eius  auctoritate  "reli- 
gionis ac  sapientiae"  (In  lib.  III.  Epist.  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  74  et  42) 
facile  adductus  ut  fratemitatis  suae  postulationibus  annueret,  quem 
praedicare  non  dubitavit  omnium  Angliae  episcoporum  sapientissi- 
mum  ac  religiosissimum. 

Nec  tamen  aliud  esse  sibi  videbatur  nisi  contemptibilis  homundo, 
ignotus  homunculus,  homo  parvae  nimis  sdentiae,  vita  peccator. 
Cumque  de  se  tam  demisse  sentiret,  non  hoc  tamen  impediebatur 
quominus  alta  cogitaret,  contra  ea  quae  malis  moribus  opinioni- 
busque  depravati  homines  iudicare  solent,  de  quibus  sacrae  litterae: 
"Animalis  .  .  .  homo  non  percipit  ea  quae  sunt  spiritus  Dei." 
(I.  Cor.  ii.,  14.)  Illud  vero  plus  habet  admirationis,  quod  eius  mag- 
nitudo  animi  et  invicta  constantia,  tot  molestiis,  impugnationibus, 
exsiliis  tentata,  ea  cum  lenitate  fuit  et  gratia  coniuncta,  -  ut  vel 
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ipsorum  iram  frangeret  qui  ei  succenserent,  eorumque  sibi  benevo- 
lentiam  conciliaret.  Ita,  "quos  eius  causa  gravabat,"  laudabant 
tamen  "quod  bonus  ipse  foret."    (Epicedion  in  obitum  Anselmi.) 

Fuit  igitur  in  eo  admirabilis  quaedam  earum  partium  conspiratio 
et  consensus  quas  plerique  false  arbitrantur  secum  ipsas  necessario 
pugnare  nec  uUo  pacto  posse  comptwii;  nudo  candori  consociata 
granditas,  animo  excelso  modestia,  fortitudini  suavitas,  pietas  doc- 
trinae;  adeo  ut  quemadmodiun  in  instituti  sui  tirodnio  ita  etiam  in 
omni  vita,  "minun  in  modum  tamquam  sanctitatis  et  doctrinae  ex- 
emplar ab  omnibus  haberetur."    (Breviar.  Rom.,  die  21  Aprilis.) 

Neque  vero  duplex  haec  Anselmi  laus  intra  domestioos  parietes 
aut  magisterii  se  fines  continuit,  sed,  quasi  e  militari  tabemaculo, 
processit  in  solem  et  pulverem.  Sancto  enim  quae  diximus  tempora, 
pro  iustitia  et  veritate  fuit  ei  dimicandum  acerrime.  Cumque  na- 
turae vi  ad  ea  studia  ferretur  maxime  quae  in  rerum  contemplatione 
versantur,  in  plura  et  gravia  negotia  coniectus  est,  et,  sacro  assumpto 
regimine,  in  medium  devenit  rerum  certamen  atque  discrimen.  Et 
qui  miti  ac  suavi  erat  ingenio,  studio  tuendae  doctrinae  ac  sanctitatis 
Ecclesiae  compulsus  est  a  tranquillae  vitae  iucunditate  recedere,  prin- 
cipum  virorum  amidtiam  gratiamque  deserere,  dulcissima  vincula, 
quibus  cum  sodalibus  religiosae  familiae  sodisque  laboris  episcopis, 
iungebatur,  abrumpere,  diutumis  conflictari  molestiis,  omne  genus 
angustiis  premi.  Gravissimis  enim  odiis  ac  periculis  drcumseptum 
locum  expertus  est  Angliam,  ubi  enixe  illi  obsistendum  fuit  regibus 
ac  prindpibus,  quorum  arbitrio  erant  Ecclesiae  sortes  gentiumque 
permissae;  ignavis  aut  indignis  officio  sacro  ministris;  optimatibus 
plebique  rerum  omnium  ignaris  atque  in  pessima  quaeque  vitia 
ruentibus;  imminuto  nunquam  ardore,  quo  fidei,  morum,  Ecdesiae 
disdplinae  ac  libertatis,  eiusque  propterea  doctrinae  ac  sanctitatis 
exstitit  vindex ;  plane  dignus  hoc  altero  memorati  Pachalis  praeconio : 
"Deo  autem  gratias,  quia  in  te  semper  episcopalis  auctoritas  perse- 
verat,  et  inter  barbaros  positus,  non  tyrannorum  violentia,  non 
potentum  gratia,  non  incensione  ignis,  non  effusione  manus  a  veri- 
tatis  annuntiatione  desistis."  Et  rursus:  "Exultamus,"  inquit, 
"quia  gratia  Dei  tibi  praestante  auxilium,  te  nec  minae  concutiunt 
nec  promissa  sustollunt."  (In  lib.  III.  Epist.  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  44 
et  74.) 

Ex  his  omnibus,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  aequum  est  Nos  etiam  ctun 
Decessore  Nostro  Paschali,  lapsis  ab  ilia  aetate  saeculis  octo,  laeti- 
tiam  percipere,  dusque  vod  resonare,  gratias  Deo  persolventes. 
Simul  vero  cohortari  vos  iuvat  ad  hoc  sanctitatis  doctrinaeque  lumen 
intuendum,  quod,  in  Italia  ortum  vallis  eifusit  plus  annos  triginta ; 
Anglis  supra  quindecim;  Ecdesiae  denique  universae  communi 
praesidio  ac  decori  fuit. 
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Quod  si  opere  et  sermone  excelluit  Anselmus,  hoc  est,  si  vitae 
pariter  doctrinae  que  palaestra,  si  contemplandi  vi  et  agendi  alacri- 
tate,  si  dimicando  fortiter  et  sectando  pacem  suaviter,  splendidos 
Ecclesiae  triumphos  comparavit  et  insignia  in  civilem  societatem 
beneficia  contulit,  haec  omnia  ex  eo  sunt  repetenda,  quod  in  omni 
vitae  cursu  doctrinaeque  ministerio  Christo  et  Ecclesiae  quam  firmis- 
sime  adhaeserit. 

Haec  mentibus  defigenda  curantes  in  tanti  Doctoris  commemora- 
tione  solemni  praeclara  inde  hauriemus,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  et  quae 
admiremur  et  quae  imitemur  exempla.  Plurimum  quoqUe  ex  ea 
contemplatione  accedet  roboris  ac  solatii  ad  sacri  ministerii  partes, 
arduas  plerumque  ac  sollicitudinis  plenas,  viriliter  explendas,  ad  im- 
pense  curandum  ut  cminia  instaurentur  in  Christo,  ut  in  omnibus 
"formetur  Christus"  (Galat.  iv.,  19),  maxime  in  iis,  qui  in  spem 
sacerdotii  succrescunt;  ad  constanter  propug^andum  Ecclesiae  mag- 
isterium,  ad  obnitendum  strenue  pro  Christi  sponsae  libertate,  pro 
sancitate  iuris  divinitus  constituti,  pro  iis  denique  omnibus,  quae- 
cumque  sacri  Principatus  defensio  postulat. 

Nec  enim  vos  latet,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  quod  saepe  Nobiscum 
complorastis,  quam  tristia  sint  in  quae  inddimus  tempora,  et  rerum 
Nostrarum  quam  sit  iniqua  conditio.  Ipsius  doloris,  quern  ex  pub- 
licis  infortuniis  incredibilem  cepimus,  refricatum  est  vulnus  probrosis 
criminatiobus  clero  conflatis,  quasi  segnem,  adiutorem  in  ea  se 
calamitate  praebuerit ;  interiectis  impedimentis  ne  benefica  Ecclesiae 
virtus  pateret  miseris  filiis;  eius  ipsa  matema  cura  et  providentia 
contempta.  Alia  plura  silemus,  quae  in  Ecclesiae  perniciem  aut  ver- 
sute  et  callide  agitata  sunt,  aut  nefario  ausu  patrata,  public!  violatione 
iuris,  atque  omni  naturalis  aequitatis  et  iustitiae  lege  despecta.  Idque 
iis  in  locis  accidisse  gravissimum  est,  in  quae  illatae  ab  Ecclesia 
humanitatis  abundantior  amnis  influxit.  Quid  enim  tarn  inhu- 
manum  quam  ut  e  filiis,  quos  Ecclesia  quasi  primogetos  aluit  fovitque 
in  ipso  suo  vel  flore  vel  robore  non  dubitent  quidam  in  Matris 
amantissimae  sinum  sua  tela  converlere. 

Nec  est  cur  admodum  recreet  aliarum  conditio  reg^onum,  ubi  varia 
quidem  belli  fades  est,  furor  idem,  aut  iam  exardescens,  aut  ex 
occultae  coniurations  tenebris  mox  erupturus.  Hoc  enim  est  con- 
siliorum  ultimum,  apud  gentes  in  quas  maiora  christianae  religionis 
benefida  promanarunt,  omnibus  iuribus  Ecdesiam  despoliare;  cum 
ipsa  sic  agere,  quasi  non  sit  genere  ac  iure  perfecta  sodetas,  qualem 
naturae  nostrae  Reparator  instituit;  huius  regnum  exdndere,  quod 
etsi  praedpue  ac  directo  animos  attingit,  hand  minus  ad  horum 
sempitemam  salutem  quam  ad  dvilis  utilitatis  incolumitatem 
pertinet;  omnio  moliri,  ut  imperantis  Dei  loco  eflfrena  dc»ninetur, 
mentito  liberatis  nomine  licentia.   Dumque  id  assequantur,  ut  per 
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dominatum  vitiorum  et  cupiditatum  pessima  omnium  instauretur 
servitus,  ac  praecipiti  cursu  cives  ad  extrema  delabantur;  "miseros 
autem  facit  populos  peccatum"  (Prov.  xiv.,  34),  clamitare  non 
cessant:  "nolumus  hunc  regnare  super  nos."  (Luc.  xix.,  14.)  Hinc 
religiosorum  sodalium  sublatae  familiae,  quae  magno  semper  Ec- 
clesiae  praesidio  atque  omamento  fuerunt,  et  humanitatis  doctrinae- 
que  sive  inter  barbaras  gentes  sive  inter  excultas  provehendae  prin- 
cipes  exstiterunt  hinc  prostrata  et  afflicta  christianae  beneficientiae 
instituta;  hinc  habiti  ludibrio  sacri  ordinis  viri,  quibus  aut  ita 
obsistitur  ut  eorum  plane  concidant  vires,  aut  ad  publica  ma^steria 
vel  omnino  intercluditur  vel  satis  impeditur  iter;  aut  in  institutione 
iuventutis  nullae  relictae  sunt  partes;  hinc  diristiana  oninis  actio 
publicae  utilitatis  intercepta;  egregii  e  populo  viri  catholicam  fidem 
apertius  proiitentes,  nullo  in  honore  numerove  positi,  procacibus 
iniuriis  lacessiti,  exagitati  quasi  genus  iniimum  atque  abiectissimum, 
serius  ocius  visuri  diem,  quo,  recrudescente  hostili  vi  legtmi,  nec 
sibi  licebit  in  rebus  ullis  misceri,  quibus  publica  vitae  actio  continetiu*. 
Huius  interim  auctores  belli,  tam  atrociter  calideque  suscepti,  non 
alia  dictitant  se  causa  moveri,  nisi  libertatis  amore  ac  studio  prove- 
hendae humanitatis,  quin  etiam  patriae  caritate,  baud  secus  mentiti 
atque  ipsorum  parens,  qui  "homicida  erat  ab  initio,"  qui  "cum 
loquitur  mendacium,  ex  propriis  loquitur,  quia  mendax  est"  (Igan. 
viii.,  44),  et  in  Deum  atque  in  hominum  genus  inexpiabili  odio  suc- 
census.  Protervae  sane  frontis  homines,  qui  verba  dare  nituntur  et 
incautis  auribus  insidias  facere.  Nec  enim  eos  dulcis  amor  patriae 
aut  anxia  de  populo  cura,  aut  ulla  recti  honestique  species  ad  nefar- 
ium  bellum  impelltmt,  sed  vesanus  in  Deum  furor  in  eiusque  ad- 
mirandum  opus,  Ecdesiam.  Ex  concepto  eiusmodi  odio,  tamquam 
ex  venenato  fonte,  scelerata  ilia  consilia  erumpunt  Ecclesiae  oppri- 
mendae  summovendaeque  a  coniunctione  societatis  himianae;  inde 
ignobiles  voces  clamitantium  eam  esse  demortuam,  quam  nihi- 
lominus  oppugnare  non  desinunt ;  quin  etiam  eae  audaciae  insaniae- 
que  procedunt,  ut  omni  libertate  spoliatam  criminari  non  dubitent 
quod  in  hominum  genus,  quod  in  rempublicam  utilitatis  conferat 
nihil.  Idem  infensus  animus  effidt,  ut  illustriora  Ecclesiae  atque 
Apostolicae  Sedis  benefida  vel  astute  dissimulent,  vel  silentio  praete- 
reant;  forte  etiam  occasionem  arripiant  iniidendae  suspidonis  et 
influendi  callido  artiBcio  in  aures  animosque  multitudinis  acta  dictave 
singula  Ecdesiae  aucupantes  eaque  traducentes  quasi  totidem  impen- 
dentia  dvitati  pericula,  quum  contra  dubitari  non  possit,  quin  ger- 
manae  libertatis  et  exquisitioris  humanitatis  incrementa  a  Christo 
maxime  per  Ecdesiam,  profecta  sint 

In  huius  impetum  belli,  ab  externis  hostibus  illati,  a  quibus  "alibi 
quidem  ade  apertaque  dimicatione,  astu  alibi  abstrusisque  insidiis. 
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attamen  ubique  Ecclesiam  oppug^ari  conspicimus,"  ut  vigiles  essent 
■curae  vestrae  conversae,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  quum  saepe  alias  turn 
vos  praecipue  monuimus  allocutione  in  sacro  Consistorio  habita 
XVII.  Cal.  lanuarias  anno  MDCCCCVII. 

Verum  baud  severe  minus  quam  dolenter  denuntiandum  cohiben- 
<lumque  Nobis  est  aliud  belli  genus,  intestini  quidem  ac  domestici, 
sed  eo  funestioris  quo  latet  occultius.  Hanc  machinati  sunt  pestem 
perditi  quidam  filii,  in  ipso  Ecclesiae  sinu  delitescentes  ut  eum 
<lilacerent  Horum  tela  in  Ecclesiae  animam,  tamquam  in  trunci 
radicem,  coniiduntur  ut  certo  ictu  ac  destinato  feriant.  Est  enim 
ipsis  propositum  christianae  vitae  doctrinaeque  turbare  fontes; 
sacrum  fidei  depositum  diripere;  per  pontificiae  auctoritatis  et  epis- 
coporum  contemptum  divinae  institutionis  fundamenta  convellere; 
novam  Ecclesiae  formam  imponere,  novas  leges,  nova  iura  describere, 
prout  pessimarum  quas  profitentur  opinionum  portenta  desiderant; 
totam  denique  divinae  Sponsae  deformare  faciem  vano  fulgore  per- 
culsi  recentioris  cuiusdam  humanitatis,  hoc  est,  falsi  nominis 
scientiae,  a  qua  cavere  interato  nos  iubet  Apostolus  his  verbis: 
"Videte  ne  quis  vos  decipiat  per  philosophiam  et  inanem  fallaciam 
secundum  traditionem  hominum,  secundum  elementa  mundi  et  non 
secundum  Christum."    (Colos.  ii.,  8.) 

Hac  philosophiae  specie  atque  inani  eruditionis  fallacia,  ad  ostenta- 
tionem  parata  et  cum  summa  iudicandi  audacia  coniuncta,  capti 
nonnulli  "evanuerunt  in  cogitationibus  suis  (Rom.  i.,  21),  et,  "bonam 
conscientiam  .  .  .  repellentes,  circa  iidem  naufragaverunt"  (I. 
Tim.  i.,  19) ;  alii  ancipiti  cogitatione  distracti,  opinionum  quasi 
iluctibus  obruuntur,  nec  ipsi  sciunt  ad  quod  litus  appellant;  alii  otio 
et  litteris  abutentes,  diffidles  nugas  inani  labore  consectantur ;  quo 
fit  ut  a  studio  rerum  divinarum  et  a  sinceris  doctrinae  fontibus 
abducantur.  Neque  vero  exitiosa  ista  labes,  quae  ab  incensa  mor- 
bosae  novitatis  libidine  modemismi  nomen  accepit,  etsi  denuntiata 
saepius,  et  ipsa  fautorum  intemperantia  suis  integumentis  nudata, 
cessat  gravi  detrimento  esse  christianae  reipublicae.  Latet  virus 
indusum  in  venis  atque  in  visceribus  huius  nostrae  sodetatis,  quae 
a  Christo  et  ab  Ecclesia  descivit ;  maxime  vero  uti  cancer  serpit  inter 
succrescentem  soborem,  cui  et  rerum  experientia  minima  est  et  insita 
ingenio  temeritas.  Nam,  cur  ita  se  gerant,  non  ea  sane  causa  est 
quod  solida  polleant  exquisitaque  doctrina ;  siquidem  rationem  inter 
et  fidem  nulla  potest  esse  vera  dissensio  (Condi.  Vatic.  Constit.  Dei 
filius,  cap.  4)  sed  quod  ipsi  de  se  mirabiliter  sentiunt ;  quod  pestifero 
quodam  huius  aetatis  afflati  spiritu,  sup  impuro  quasi  caelo  crassoque 
vivunt ;  quod  rerum  sacrarum  cognitionem,  quam  aut  nullam  habent 
aut  confusam  atque  permixtam,  stulta  cum  arrogantia  coniungunt. 
Cui  contagion!  fovendae  sublata  in  Deum  fides  ab  eoque  defectio 
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alimenta  suppeditant.  Nam  quos  caeca  ista  novarum  rerum  libido 
transversos  agit,  ii  facile  putant  satis  esse  sibi  virium,  ut,  vel  aperte 
vel  simulate,  iugum  omne  divinae  auctoritatis  excutiant  et  reli- 
gionem  sibi  fingant  iuris  naturae  finibus  fere  circumscriptam  ac  suo 
cuiusque  ingenio  accommodatam,  quae  christianae  speciem  nomenque 
mutuetur,  re  autem  ab  ipsius  vita  et  veritate  quam  long^ssime 
abest 

Atque  ita  ex  aeterno  bello  adversus  divina  omnia  suscepto  nova 
bella  seruntur,  mutata  dimicandi  ratione;  idque  eo  periculosius,  quo 
callidiora  sunt  arma  fictae  pietatis,  ingenui  candoris,  incensae  volun- 
tatis, qua  factiosi  homines  nituntur  amice  componere  res  disiunctis- 
simas,  hoc  est  labilis  humanae  scientiae  deliramenta  cum  fide  divina, 
et  cum  saeculi  nutantis  ingenio  Ecclesiae  dignitatem  atque  con- 
stantiam. 

Haec  Nobiscum  conquesti,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  non  iddrco  ani- 
mum  despondetis  nec  spem  omnem  abiidtis.  Compertum  vobis  est, 
quam  gravia  christianae  reipublicae  certamina  remotiores  aetates, 
quamquam  huic  nostrae  dissimiles,  attulerint.  Qua  in  re  invent  in 
Anselmi  tempora  mentem  animumque  referre,  quantum  ex  annalibus 
constat,  sane  difficillima.  Fuit  enim  vere  dimicandum  pro  aris  et 
focis,  hoc  est,  pro  publid  sanctitate  iuris,  pro  libertate,  humanitate, 
doctrina,  quarum  rerum  tutela  uni  erat  Ecclesiae  commissa;  cohi- 
benda  principum  vis,  quibus  commune  erat  ius  et  fas  omne  miscere ; 
extirpanda  vitia,  excolendae  mentes,  ad  dvilem  cultum  revocandi 
homines,  veteris  immanitatis  nondum  obliti ;  exdtanda  cleri  pars  aut 
remissius  agentis  aut  intemperantius ;  cuius  ordinis  baud  paud,  prin- 
cipum arbitrio  et  pravis  artibus  electi,  horum  dominatui  tamquam 
,   servi  subesse  atque  in  omnibus  morigerari  solerent. 

Hie  erat  rerimi  status  in  iis  maxime  regionibus,  quibus  in  iuvandis 
maiorem  Anselmus  operam  curanque  collocavit,  sive  doctoris  magis- 
terio,  sive  exemplo  religiosae  vitae,  sive  Archiepiscopi  ac  Primatis 
assidua  vig^lantia  et  industria  multiplici.  Eius  namque  sing^Iaria 
beneficia  in  primis  expertae  sunt  Galliae  provindae  ac  Britannicae 
insulae,  paucis  ante  saeculis  illae  in  potestatem  redactae  Norman- 
norum  hae  in  sinum  Ecclesiae  receptae.  Utraque  gens,  crebris 
agitata  seditionibus  extemisque  bellis  divexata,  causam  relaxandae 
disciplinae,  quum  prindpibus  eorumque  imperio  subiectis,  tum  clero 
populoque  attulerunt 

His  de  rebus  graviter  queri  numquam  destiterunt  eius  aevi  summi 
viri,  quo  in  numero  vetus  Anselmi  magister  idemque  in  Cantuariensi 
sede  decessor,  Lanfrancus;  at  potissimum  Romani  Pontifices, 
quorum  unum  commemorasse  sit  satis,  invicto  animi  robore  virum, 
iustitiae  propugnatorem  impavidum,  Ecclesiae  iurium  ac  libertatis 
constantem  adsertorem,  per  vigilem  disciplinae  cleri  custodem  ac 
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vindicem,  Gregorium  septimum.  Horum  studia  et  exempla  aemu- 
latus  Anselmus,  doloris  vocem  altius  attoUens,  ad  suae  prindpem 
gentis,  qui  ipso  propinquo  et  amico  gloriari  solebat,  haec  scribit: 
"Videtis,  mi  charissime  domine,  qualiter  mater  nostra  Ecclesia  Dei, 
quam  Deus  pulchram  amicam  et  dilectam  sponsam  suam  vocat,  a 
malis  principibus  conculcatur ;  quomodo  ab  his,  quibus  ut  advocatis 
ad  tuitionem  a  Deo  commendata  est,  ad  eorum  aetemam  damna- 
tionem  tribulatur;  qua  praesumptione  in  proprios  usus  ipsi  usurpa- 
verunt  res  eius;  qua  crudelitate  in  servitutem  redigunt  libertatem 
eius;  qua  impietate  contemnunt  et  dissipant  legem  et  religionem 
eius.  Qui  cum  dedignantur  Apostolid  decretis  (quae  ad  robur 
christianae  religionis  facit)  esse  obedientes,  Petro  utique  apostolo, 
cuius  vice  fungitur,  imo  Christo,  qui  Petro  commendavit  suam 
Ecclesiam,  se  probant  esse  inobedientes.  .  .  .  Omnes  namque 
qui  nolunt  subiecti  esse  lego  Dei,  absque  dubis  deputantur  inimici 
Dei."  (Epist.,  lib.  iii.,  ep.  65.)  Haec  Anselmus;  cuius  utinam 
voces  pronis  auribus  excepissent,  non  modo  qui  fortissimo  illi  prin- 
cipi  successerunt,  eiusque  nepotes,  venmi  etiam  alii  r^es  ac  populi, 
quos  tanto  amore  complexus  est,  tot  praesidiis  communivit  ac  bene- 
ficiis  exomavit. 

Tantum  interim  abfuit  ut  in  eum  excitatae  molestiarum  procellae, 
direptiones,  exsilia,  conflictationes,  praesertim  in  episcopi  munere, 
virtutis  eius  nervos  eliderent,  ut  ipsum  Ecclesiae  atque  Apostolicae 
Sedi  arctius  devinxerint  Quare  ad  memoratum  Pontiiicem 
Paschalem  scribens,  angustiis  pressus  curisque  distentus:  "non 
timeo,"  inquit,  "exilium,  non  paupertatem,  non  tormenta,  non  mor- 
tem, quia  ad  haec  omnia.  Deo  confortante,  paratum  est  cor  meum 
pro  Apostolicae  Sedis  obedientia  et  Matris  meae  Ecclesiae  Christi 
libertate."  (Epist.,  lib  iii.,  ep.  73.)  Ad  patrodnium  et  opem  Ca- 
thedrae Petri  confugit,  eo  consilio,  "ne  umquam  religionis  ecclesiasti- 
cae  et  apostolicae  auctoritatis  constantia  aliquatenus  per  me  aut 
propter  me  debilitetur,"  prout  litteris  datis  ad  illustres  Ecdesiae 
Romanae  antistites  duos  ipse  signiiicat  Rationem  autem  causamque 
subiidt,  in  qua  pastoralis  fortitudinis  ac  dignitatis  conspicua  Nobis 
eminet  nota :  "Malo  enim  mori  et,  quamdius  vivam,  omni  penuria  in 
exilio  gravari,  quam  ut  videam  honestatem  Ecclesiae  Dei,  causa  mei 
aut  meo  exemplo,  ullo  modo  violari."    (Epist.,  lib.  iv.,  ep.  47.) 

Ecdesiae  igitur  honestas  ilia,  libertas,  integritas,  tria  haec  dies 
noctesque  sancti  Viri  obversantur  animo;  pro  harum  incolumitate 
Deum  effusis  lacrimis,  predbus,  sacrificiis  fatigat;  his  provehendis 
vires  omnes  intendit  et  resistendo  acriter  et  patiendo  viriliter;  haec 
actione,  scriptis,  voce  tuetur.  Ad  eam  defensionem  sodales  reli- 
giosos,  antistites,  derum  populumque  fiddem  suavibus  iisque  gravi- 
bus  exdtat  verbis  (  usus  etiam  severioribus  in  eos  prindpes,  qui 
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Ecclesiae  iura  et  libertatem  ingenti  cum  sua  suorumque  iactura  pro- 
culcarent 

Nobiles  illae  sacrae  libertatis  voces,  quum  valde  hoc  tempore 
opportunae,  tum  dignae  plane  sunt  iis,  quos  "Spiritus  Sanctus  posuit 
episcopos  regere  Ecclesiam  Dei"  (Act.  xx.,  28),  ne  timi  quidem 
fructu  vacuae  quum,  vel  ob  intermortuam  fidem  vel  collapsos  mores 
vel  praeiudicatas  opiniones,  obseratis  auribus  excipiuntur.  Ad  nos 
potissimum,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  uti  probe  nostis,  divina  ilia  monitio 
refertur:  "Clama,  ne  cesses,  quasi  tuba  exalta  vocem  tuam"  (Isai 
Iviii.,  i)  ;  idque  maxime  ubi  etiam  "Altissimus  dedit  vocem  suam" 
(Ps.  xvii.,  14,.  per  naturae  fremitum  terrificasque  calamitates,  ex- 
pressam;  vocem  "Domini  concutientis  terram;"  ingratam  nostris 
auribus  vocem  alte  insonantem,  quod  aetemum  non  sit,  nihil  esse; 
"Non  enim  habemus  his  manentem  civitatem,  sed  futuram  inquiri- 
mus"  (Hebr.  xiii.,  14)  ;  iustitiae  vocem  pariterque  misericordiae, 
devias  nationes  ad  recti  bonique  tramitem  revocantis.  In  huiusmodi 
publicis  infortuniis  altius  nobis  extollenda  vox  est;  g^andia  iidei 
documenta  non  infimis  modo  inculcanda,  sed  summis  et  beate  viventi- 
bus  et  gentium  arbitris  et  adscitis  in  consilia  regendarum  dvitatum; 
proponendae  omnibus  iirmissimae  illae  sententiae,  quarum  veritatem 
cruentis  historia  notis  confirmavit,  cuius  generis  haec:  "Miseros 
autem  facit  populos  peccatum."  (Prov.  xiv.,  34.)  "Potentes  autem 
potenter  tormenta  patientur  (Sap.  vi.,  7)  ;  atque  item  quod  est  in 
Ps.  11. :  "Et  nunc  reges  intelligite,  erudimini  qui  iudicatis  terram. 
.  .  .  Apprehendite  disciplinam,  ne  quando  irascatur  Dominus, 
et  pereatis  de  via  iusta."  Harum  autem  comminationum  exitus  ex- 
spectandi  sunt  acerbissimi,  quum  publica  grassatur  iniquitas,  quum 
ab  iis  qui  praesunt  et  a  reliquis  civibus  in  eo  delinquitur  maxime, 
quod  e  medio  pellitur  Deus  et  a  Christi  Ecclesia  desciscitur ;  qua  ex 
duplici  aversione  rerum  omnium  perturbatio  sequitur  et  infinita 
prope  miseriarum  seges  quum  singulis  tum  universae  reipublicae. 

Quod  si  talium  scelerum  affines  esse  silendo  et  acquiescendo  pos- 
sumus  prout  non  raro  lit  etiam  a  bonis  sacri  pastores  sibi  quisque 
dicta  putent  aliisque  opportune  commendent  quae  ad  potentissimum 
Flandriae  principem  ab  Anselmo  scripta  leguntur :  "Precor,  obsecro, 
moneo,  consulo,  ut  iidelis  animae  vestrae,  mi  Domine,  et  ut  in  Deo 
vere  dilecte,  ut  nunquam  aestimetis  vestrae  celsitudinis  minui  digni- 
tatem, si  sponsae  Dei  et  matris  vestrae  Ecclesiae  amatis  et  defenditis 
libertatem;  nec  putetis  vos  humiliari,  si  eam  exaltatis,  nec  credatis 
vos  debilitari  si  eam  roboratis,  Videte,  circumspidte ;  exempla  sunt 
in  promptu;  considerate  principes  qui  illam  impugnant  et  concul- 
cant,  ad  quid  proficiunt,  ad  quid  deveniunt?  Satis  patet;  non  eget 
dictu."  (Epist.,  lib  iv.,  ep.  12.)  Quod  idem  luculentius  etiam 
expressit,  pari  vi  ac  suavitate  verborum,  his  ad  Balduinum  regem. 
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Hierosolymitanutn  scriptis:  "Ut  fidelissimus  amicus  precor  vos, 
moneo  obsecro  et  Deum  oro  quatenus  sub  lege  Dei  vivendo  volunta- 
tem  vestram  coluntati  Dei  per  omnia  subdatis.  Tunc  enim  vere 
reg^atis  ad  vestram  utilitatem,  si  regnatis  secundum  Dei  voluntatem. 
Ne  putetis  vobis,  sicut  multi  mali  reges  faciunt,  Ecclesiam  Dei  quasi 
domino  ad  serviendum  esse  datam,  sed  sicut  advocato  et  defensor! 
esse  commendatam.  Nihil  magis  diligit  Deus  in  hos  tnundo  quam 
libertatem  ecclesiae  suae.  Qui  ei  volunt  non  tam  prodesse  quam 
dominari,  procul  dubio  Deo  probantur  adversari.  Liberam  vult  esse 
Deus  sponsam  suam,  non  ancillam.  Qui  eam  sicut  filii  matrem  trac- 
tant  et  honorant,  vere  se  filios  eius  et  filios  Dei  esse  probant.  Qui 
vero  illi  quasi  subditae  dominantur,  non  filios,  sed  alienos  se  faciunt, 
et  ideo  iuste  ab  haereditate  et  dote  illi  promissa  exhaeredantur." 
(Epist,  ep.  8.)  Ita  e  sancto  viri  pectore  fervidus  in  Ecclesiam  amor 
erumpit;  ita  eminet  studium  libertatis  tuendae,  qua  nihil  est  mag^s 
in  gerenda  Christiana  republica  necessarium,  nihil  Deo  carius,  ut  ab 
eodem  ^egio  Doctore  affirmatum  est  brevi  ilia  et  vibranti  sententia : 
"nihil  magis  diligit  Deus  in  hoc  mundo  quam  libertatem  Ecclesiae 
suae."  Nec  est  quidquam,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  quo  mens  animus- 
que  Noster  pateat  apertius,  quam  verborum  quae  retulimus  crebra 
usurpatio. 

Ab  ipso  pariter  mutuari  monita  libet  ad  principes  proceresque 
conversa.  Sic  enim  ad  reginam  Angliae  Matildam  scribit:  "Si 
recte,  si  bene,  si  efficaciter  ipso  actu  vultis  reddere  grates,  considerate 
reginam  illam  quam  de  mundo  hoc  sponsam  sibi  illi  placuit  eligere. 
.  .  .  Hanc,  inquam,  considerate  .  .  .  banc  exaltate,  honorate, 
defendite,  ut  cum  ilia  et  in  ilia  sponsa  Deo  placeatis  et  in  aetema 
beatitudine  cum  ilia  regnando  vivatis."  (Epist.,  lib.  iii.,  ep.  57.) 
Tum  vero  maxime  quum  in  filium  aliquem  terrena  potestate  inflatum 
incideritis,  aut  amantissimae  Matris  oblitum,  aut  suave  eius  im- 
perium  detrectantem,  haec  memoria  ne  excidant:  "Ad  vos  pertinet 
.  .  .  ut  haec  et  huiusmodi  .  .  .  frequenter  opportune  im- 
portune suggeratis ;  et  ut  non  dominum,  sed  advocatum,  non  privig- 
num,  sed  filium  se  probet  esse  Ecclesiae  consulatis."  (Epist,  ep. 
59.)  Nostri  namque  muneris  est,  idque  praecipue  nos  decet,  alia 
haec  nobili  patemoque  sensu  ab  Anselmo  dicta  suadere  atque  in 
hominum  animis  defigenda  curare:  "Cum  audio  aliquid  de  vobis 
quod  Deo  non  placet  et  vobis  non  expedit,  si  vos  monere  negligo, 
nec  Deum  timeo,  nec  vos  diligo  sicut  debeo."  (Epist.,  lib.  iv.,  ep. 
52.)  Si  autem  auditum  sit  nobis  "quia  ecclesias,  quae  in  manu 
vestra  sunt,  aliter  tractatis  quam  illis  expediat  et  animae  vestrae," 
tunc,  Anselmum  imitati,  debemus  iterum  rogare  et  consulere  et 
monere,  "ut  haec  non  negligenter  mente  pertractetis,  et  si  quid  vobis 
conscientia  vestra  in  his  corrigendum  testabitur,  corrigere  festinetis." 
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(Epist.,  lib.  iv.,  ep.  32.  )  "Nihil  enim  est  contemnendum  quod  corrigi 
possit,  quid  Deus  exigit  ab  omnibus,  non  solum  quod  male  agunt, 
sed  etiam  quod  non  corrigfunt  mala  quae  corrigere  possunt  Et 
quanto  potentiores  sunt  ut  corrigant,  tanto  districtius  exigit  ab  illis 
Deus,  ut  secundum  potestatem  misericorditer  impensam  bene  velint 
et  faciant.  ...  Si  autem  non  omnia  simul  potestis,  non  debetis 
propter  hoc  quin  a  melioribus  ad  meliora  studeatis  proficere,  quia 
bona  proposita  et  bonos  conatus  Deus  solet  benigne  perficere  et  beata 
plenitudine  retribuere."    (Epist.,  lib  iii.,  ep.  142.) 

Haec  aliaque  id.  genus,  ab  ipso  fortiter  sapienterque  regum  et 
potentissimorum  hominum  auribus  inculcata,  sacris  pastoribus  Ec- 
clesiaeque  principibus  apprime  conveniunt,  quibus  veritatis,  iustitiae, 
religionis  est  commissa  defensio.  Multa  quidem  attulit  impedimenta 
dies,  totque  Nobis  iniecti  sunt  laquei,  ut  iam  vix  reliquus  sit  locus 
ubi  liceat  expedite  ac  tuto  versari.  Dum  enim  impunitae  rerum 
omnium  licentiae  fraena  remittuntur,  acri  pertinada  compedibus 
Ecclesia  constringitur,  et,  retento  ad  ludibritun  libertatis  nomine, 
novis  in  dies  artibus  omnis  vestra  derique  actio  praepeditur,  ita  ut 
nihil  habeat  admirationis,  quod  non  omnia  simul  potestis  ad  homines 
ab  errore  et  vitiis  revocandos,  ad  malas  consuetudines  removendas, 
ad  veri  rectique  notiones  in  mentibus  inserendas,  ad  Ecdesiam 
denique  tot  pressam  angustiis  relevandam. 

Sed  est  cur  animum  erigamus.  Vivit  enim  Dominus  efficietque  ut 
"diligentibus  Deum  omnia  cooperentur  in  bonum."  (Rom.  viii.,  28.) 
Ipse  a  malis  bona  derivabit,  eo  splendidiores  largiturus  Ecclesiae 
triumphos,  quo  pervicadus  nisa  est  opus  Eius  interdpere  humana 
perversitas.  Est  hoc  admirabile  divinae  Providentiae  consilium; 
hae  sunt  in  praesenti  rerum  ordine  "investigabiles  vestrae,  viae  meae, 
dicit  Dominus"  (Rom.  xi.,  33),  ut  "meae  cogitationes  vestrae,  neque 
viae  vestrae,  viae  meae,  didt  Dominus"  (Isai.  Iv.,  8),  ut  ad  Christi 
similitudinem  Ecdesia  in  dies  propius  accedat  et  expressam  referat 
Ipsius  imaginem,  tot  ac  tanta  perpessi,  ita  ut  quodammodo  adipleat 
"ea  quae  desunt  passionimi  Christi."  (Coloss.  i.,  24.)  Quocirca 
eidem  in  terris  militanti  haec  est  divinitus  constituta  lex,  ut  con- 
tentionibus,  molestiis,  angustiis  perpetuo  exerceatur,  quo  vitae 
genere  queat  "per  multas  tribulationes  .  .  .  intrare  in  regnum 
Dei"  (Act  xiv.,  21),  et  Ecdesiae  in  caelo  triumphant!  tandem 
aliquando  se  adiungere. 

Ad  rem  Anselmus  Matthaei  locum  ilium:  "CompuHt  lesus  dis- 
cipulos  suos  ascendere  in  naviculam,"  sic  explanat:  "luxta  mysti- 
cam  intelligentiam  summatim  describitur  Ecdesiae  status  ab  adventu 
Salvatoris  usque  ad  iinem  saeculi.  .  .  .  Navis  igitur  in  medio 
maris  iactabatur  Auctibus,  diun  lesus  in  montis  cacumine  moraretur ; 
quia  ex  quo  Salvator  in  caelum  ascendit,  sancta  Ecdesia  magnis 
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tribulationibus  in  hoc  mundo  agitata  est,  et  variis  persecutionum 
turbinibus  pulsata,  ac  diversis  malorum  hominum  pravitatibus 
vexata,  vitiisque  tnultitnode  tentata.  Erat  enim  ei  contrarius  ventus, 
quia  flatus  malignorum  spirituum  ei  semper  adversatur,  ne  ad  por- 
tum  salutis  perveniat;  obruere  earn  nititur  iluctibus  adversitatum 
saeculi,  omnes  quas  valet  contrarietates  ei  commovens."    (Horn,  iii.) 

Vehementer  igitur  errant  qui  Ecclesiae  statum  sibi  fingfunt  ac 
sperant  omnium  perturbationum  expertem,  in  quo,  rebus  ad  volunta- 
tem  iluentibus,  nullo  repugnante  sacrae  potestatis  auctoritati  atque 
imperio,  frui  liceat  quasi  otio  iucundissimo.  Turpius  etiam  de- 
cipiuntur  qui,  falsa  et  inani  spe  ducti  potiundae  huiusmodi  pads, 
Ecclesiae  res  et  iura  dissimulant,  privatis  rationibus  postponunt, 
iniuste  demineaunt,  mundo,  qui  totus  in  maligno  positus  est  assen- 
tantur  per  speciem  captandae  gratiae  fautorum  novitatis  et  con- 
ciliandae  iisdem  Ecclesiae,  quasi  lucis  cum  tenebris  aut  Christi  cum 
Belial  ulla  possit  esse  conventio.  Sunt  haec  aegri  somnia,  quorum 
vanae  species  fingi  nunquam  desierunt,  nec  desinent  quamdiu  aut 
ignavi  milites  erunt,  qui,  simul  ac  viderint  hostem,  abiecto  scuto 
fugiant,  aut  proditores,  qui  festinent  cum  inimioo  pacisd,  hoc  est  in 
re  nostra,  cum  Dei  atque  humani  generis  hoste  infensissimo. 

Vestrum  igitur  est,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  quos  christianae  plebis 
pastores  ac  duces  divina  Providentia  constituit,  curare  pro  viribus 
ut  in  pravum  hunc  morem  prona  aetas  omittat,  flagrante  tam  saevo 
in  Religionem  bello,  turpi  socordia  torpescere,  neutris  in  partibus 
esse,  per  ambages  et  compromissa  divina  atque  humana  iura  per- 
vertere,  insculptamque  in  animo  retineat  certam  illam  ac  deflnitam 
Christi  sententiam :  "Qui  non  est  mecum,  contra  me  est."  (Matth. 
xii.,  30.)  Non  quod  patema  caritate  abundare  minime  oporteat 
Christi  ministros,  ad  quos  maxime  pertinent  Pauli  verba:  "omnibus 
omnia  factus  sum,  ut  (xnnes  facerem  salvos"  (I.  Cor.  ix.,  22),  aut 
quod  nunquam  deceat  paullum  etiam  de  suo  iure  decedere,  quantum 
liceat  et  animorum  postulet  salus.  Offensionis  huius  nulla  cadit  in 
vos  certe  suspido,  quos  Christi  caritas  urget.  Verum  aequa  ista 
deditio  nullam  habet  violati  ofiidi  reprehensionem,  atque  aetema 
veritatis  et  iustitiae  fundamenta  ne  minimum  quidem  attingit. 

Sic  nempe  factum  legimus  in  Anselmi,  seu  potius  in  Dei  Ec- 
desiaeque  causa,  pro  qua,  illi  tamdiu  fuit  ac  tam  aspere  dimicandum. 
Itaque,  composito  tandem  diutumo  dissidio,  Decessor  Noster,  quem 
saepe  memoravimus,  Paschalis,  his  cum  verbis  extoUit:  "Hoc 
nimirum  tuae  caritatis  gratia  tuanunque  orationum  instantia  factum 
credimus,  ut  in  hac  parte  populum  ilium,  cui  tua  solicitudo  praesidet, 
miseratio  supema  respicereL"  De  patema  vero  indulgentia,  qua 
idem  Summus  Pontifex  sontes  excepit,  haec  habet:  "Quod  autem 
.   .   .   adeo  condescendimus,  eo  affectu  et  compassione  factum 
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noveris,  ut  eos  qui  iacebant  erigere  valeamus.  Qui  enim  stans 
iacenti  ad  sublevandum  manum  porrigfit,  nunquam  iacentem  eriget^ 
nisi  et  ipse  curvetur.  Ceterum,  quamvis  casui  propinquare  inclin- 
atio  videatur,  statum  tamen  rectitudinis  non  amittit."  (In  libro  iii.^ 
Epist.  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  140.) 

Haec  Nobis  vindicantes  a  piissimo  Decessore  Nostro  ad  Anselmi. 
solatium  prolata,  dissimulate  nolumus  tamen  anxias  animi  dubita- 
tiones,  quibus  vel  optimi  inter  sacros  pastores  aliquando  distinentur 
in  ancipiti  consilio  aut  remissius  agendi  aut  resistendi  constantius. 
Cuius  rei  argumento  esse  possunt  angores,  trepidationes,  lacrimae 
sanctissimorum  hominum,  quibus  magis  explorata  erat  animorum. 
regiminis  gravitas  receptique  in  se  periculi  magnitude.  Luculentum 
vero  testimonium  Anselmi  vita  suppeditat,  cui  a  g^ato  pietatis  et 
studiorum  secessu,  ad  amplissima  munia,  difficillimis  temporibus,  uti 
diximus,  adscito,  fuerunt  acerbissima  quaeque  subeunda.  Cumque 
tot  curis  esset  implicitus,  nihil  magis  verebatur,  quam  ne  suae 
populique  saluti,  Dei  honori,  Ecclesiae  dignitati  satis  foret  per  se  con- 
sultum.  His  autem  cogitationibus  conflictatum  animum,  eundemque. 
propter  defectionem  plurimorum,  e  numero  etiam  sacrorum  antisti- 
tum,  gfravi  dolore  incensum  nihil  magis  recreabat,  quam  collocata  in 
Dei  ope  fiducia  et  quaesitum  in  Ecdesiae  sinu  perfugium.  Itaque 
"in  naufragio  positus  .  .  .  procellis  irruentibus,  ad  sinum  matris 
Ecclesiae"  confugiebat,  a  Romano  Pontifice  petens  "pium  et  promp- 
tum  adiutorium  et  solamen."  (Epist.,  lib.  iii.,  ep.  37.)  Divino 
autem  fortasse  consilio  factum  est,  ut  singulari  sapientia  et  sanctitate 
vir  tot  adversis  urgeretur.  Per  eas  enim  aerumnas  exemplo  ac 
solatio  nobis  esse  potuit  in  sacro  ministerio  laborantibus  et  in  maxi- 
mas  difficultates  coniectis,  ita  ut  unicuique  nostrum  liceat  idem> 
sentire  ac  velle  quod  Paulus:  "Libenter  .  .  .  gloriabor  in  in- 
iirmitatibus  meis,  ut  inhabitet  in  me  virtus  Christi.  Propter  quod, 
placeo  mihi  in  iniirmitatibus  meis  .  .  . ;  cum  enim  infirmor,  tunc 
potens  sum."  (II.  Cor.  xii.,  9,10.)  His  non  aliena  sunt  quae  ad 
Urbanum  II.  scribit  Anselmus :  "Sancte  Pater,  doleo  me  esse  quod 
sum,  doleo  me  non  esse  quod  fui.  Doleo  me  esse  episcopum,  quia 
peccatis  meis  facientibus  non  ago  episcopi  oilicium.  In  loco  humili 
aliquid  agere  videbar;  in  sublimi  positus  praegrandi  onere  pressus,. 
nec  mihi  f ructum  facio,  nec  utilis  alicui  existo.  Oneri  quidem 
succumbo,  quia  virium,  virtutum,  industriae,  scientiae  tanto  officio 
competentium  inopiam,  plusquam  credibile  videatur,  patior.  Curam 
importabilem  cupio  fugere,  pondus  relinquere;  Deum  e  contraria 
timeo  offendere.  Timor  Dei  illud  me  suscipere  compelit,  timor  idem, 
onus  idem  me  retinere  compellit.  .  .  .  Nunc,  quia  voluntas  Dei. 
me  latet,  et  quid  agam  nescio,  errabundus  suspiro,  et  quem  rei  finem< 
imponere  debeam  ignoro."    (Epist.,  lib  iii.,  ep.  37.) 
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Divinae  sic  bonitati  placuit,  vel  eximiae  sanctitatis  viros  non 
ignorare,  quae  sua  sit  naturalis  infirmitas,  ut  persuasum  sit  omnibus, 
si  quid  ipsi  praedare  egerint,  id  supernae  virtuti  esse  totum  tribuen- 
dum,  atque  ut  per  animi  demissionetn  adducantur  homines  ad  £c- 
desiae  auctoritatem  impensiore  studio  colendam.  Id  Anselmo  alis- 
que  contigit  episcopis  pro  Ecdesiae  libertate  ac  doctrina  dimicanti- 
bus,  duce  Sede  Apostolica ;  qui  obedientiae  suae  hunc  f  ructum  retul- 
erunt,  ut  ex  certamine  victores  discederent,  suoque  exemplo  divinam 
sententiam  confirmarent:  "vir  obediens  loquetur  victoriam."  (Prov. 
xxi.,  28.)  Cbnsequendi  autem  huiusmodi  praemii  spes  maxima  illis 
affulget,  qui  Christi  personam  gerenti  sincere  animo  pareant  in  iis 
omnibus,  quae  aut  regimen  animonmi  spectent  aut  administra- 
tionem  diristianae  reipublicae  aut  alia  cum  his  aliqua  ratione 
coniucta;  "quoniam  de  Sedis  Apostolicae  auctoritate  pendent 
filiorum  Ecdesiae  directiones  et  consilia."    (Epist.,  lib.  iv.,  ep.  i.) 

Hoc  genere  laudis  Anselmus  quantum  praestiterit,  quo  ardore, 
qua  fide  coniuctionem  cum  Petri  Sede  retinuerit,  ex  his  licet  coUigere, 
quae  ad  eundem  Paschalem  Pontificem  ab  eo  scripta  leguntur: 
"Quanto  studio  mens  mea  Sedis  Apostolicae  reverentiam  et  obedien- 
tiam  pro  sua  possibilitate  amplectatur,  testantur  multae  et  gravis- 
simae  tribulationes  cordis  mei,  soli  Deo  et  mihi  notae.  ...  A 
qua  intentione  spero  in  Deo,  quia  nihil  est  quod  me  retrahere  possit. 
Quapropter  in  quantum  mihi  possibile  est,  omnes  actus  meos  eiusdem 
auctoritatis  dispositioni  dirigendos,  et  ubi  opus  est,  corrigendos  volo 
committere."    (Epist.,  lib.  iv.,  ep.  5.) 

Eandem  viri  firmissimam  voluntatem  acta  eius  omni  et  scripta 
testantur,  in  primisque  litterae  illae  suavissimae,  quas  "caritatis 
calamo  scriptas"  (In  lib.  iii.,  Epist.  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  74)  didt  memo- 
ratus  Decessor  Noster  Paschalis.  Nec  vero  suis  ipse  litteris  pium 
modo  "adiutorium  et  solamen  implorat  (In  lib.  iii.,  Epist.  S.  Anselmi, 
^P-  37)  sed  non  intermissas  preces  adhibiturum  se  Deo  pollicetur,  ut 
cum  ad  Urbanum  II.  Beccensis  Abbas  scriberet  his  verbis  amantis- 
simis  usus:  "Pro  vestra  et  Romanae  Ecdesiae  tribulatione,  quae 
nostra  et  omnium  vere  fidelium  est,  non  cessamus  orare  Deum 
assidue,  ut  mitiget  vobis  a  diebus  malis,  donee  fodiatur  peccatori 
fovea.  Et  certi  sumus,  etiam  num  nobis  moram  videatur  facere, 
quoniam  non  rdinquet  virgam  peccatorum  super  sortem  iustorum; 
quia  haereditatem  suam  non  derelinquet,  et  portae  inferi  non  prae- 
valebunt  adversus  earn."    (In  libro  ii.,  Epist  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  33.) 

Quibus  aliisque  id  genus  ab  Anselmo  scriptis  mirifice  delectamur, 
turn  ob  instauratam  viri  memoriam,  quo  nemo  sane  huic  Apostolicae 
Sedi  devinctior,  tum  ob  exdtatam  recordationem  coniuctissimae 
voluntatis  vestrae,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  in  dimicationis  non  dispari 
genere,  litteris  aliisque  officiis  quamplurimis  declaratae. 
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Minim  profecto  quantum  roboris  ac  firmitatis  accepit,  de  saevienti- 
bus  longt)  saeculorum  cursu  in  diristianum  uMnen  prooellis,  coniunc- 
tionis  ista  necessitude,  qua  sacrorum  antistites  et  fidelis  grex  arctius 
in  dies  Romano  Pontiiid  adhaeserunt  ad  haec  usque  tempora,  quibus 
ardor  ille  adeo  succrevit,  ut  divino  quodam  prodigio  videantur 
voluntates  hominum  in  tanttun  consensum  potuisse  coalescere.  Quae 
quidem  amoris  et  obsequii  conspiratio  dum  Nos  plurimum  erigit 
planeque  confirmat,  Ecclesiae  decori  est  ac  praesidio  validissimo. 
Sed  hoc  nempe  maior  in  nos  antiqui  serpentis  invidie  conilatur,  quo 
praestantius  est  delatum  beneficium;  eoque  graviores  in  nos  irae 
colliguntur  impiorum  hominum,  quo  acrius  hi  rei  novitate  percel- 
luntur.  Nec  enim  simile  quidquam  in  reliquis  consociationibus 
admirantur,  nec  facti  rationem  cernunt  ullam,  sive  a  publicis  causis 
sive  ab  alia  quavis  humana  re  petitam,  nec  secum  reputant  sublimem 
Christi  precationem,  cum  disdpulis  postremum  discumbentis,  eventu 
comprobatam. 

Summa  igitur  ope  niti  oportet,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  ut  apte 
cohaerentia  cum  capite  membra  solidiore  in  dies  nexu  obstringantur, 
divinarum  rerum  ratione  habita,  non  terrestrium,  ita  ut  omnes  unum 
simus  in  Christo.  Ad  hunc  finem  si  velis  remisque  contendemus, 
functi  erimus  optime  delato  nobis  officio  provehendi  Christi  operis 
et  regni  eius  in  terris  dilatandi.  Hue  spectat  suavis  ilia  petitio,  qua 
Ecclesia  caelestem  Sponsum  urget  assidue,  in  qua  Nostrorum  summa 
votorum  continetur:  "Pater  sancte,  serva  eos  in  nomine  tuo,  quos 
dedisti  mihi,  ut  sint  unum  sicut  et  nos."    (loan,  xvii.,  ii.) 

Haec  autem  industriae  propositam  habent  defensionem,  non  modo 
contra  extemas  impugnationes  in  acie  dimicantium  ut  Ecclesiae  iura 
et  libertatem  labefactent,  sed  etiam  contra  domestic!  atque  intestini 
belli  pericula  cuius  rei  superius  incidit  mentio,  quum  doluimus  esse 
genus  hominum  quoddam,  qui  subdolis  opinicmum  commentis 
nitantur  Ecclesiae  formam  ac  naturam  ipsam  immutare  penitus, 
doctrinae  integritatem  violate,  disciplinam  omnem  pessumdare. 
Serpit  adhuc  per  hos  dies  memoratum  illud  virus  infecitque  non 
paucos,  etiam  sacri  ordinis  homines,  praesertim  iuvenes,  inquinato, 
uti  diximus,  quasi  aere  afflatos,  quos  effrenata  novitatis  libido  prae- 
cipites  agit  ac  respirare  non  sinit. 

Sunt  etiam  in  his  qui,  tardioris  ingenii  et  intemperantis  animi 
spectaculum  exhibentes,  quidquid  affert  incrementi  dies  iis  disciplinis 
quae  in  adspectabilis  naturae  investigatione  versantur  et  ad  prae- 
sentis  vitae  utilitatem  aut  commoditatem  pertinent,  ea,  tamquam 
nova  tela,  in  veritatem  divinitus  traditam,  per  summam  astutiam  et 
arrogantiam  intorqueant.  Hi  meminerint,  incautae  novitatis  fauto- 
rum  quam  variae  fuerint  ac  discrepantes  sententiae  de  rebus  ad  ag^i- 
tionem  animi  et  ad  moderandam  vitam  plane  necessariis,  cogno- 
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scantque,  hanc  esse  humanae  superbiae  constitutam  poenam,  ut 
constent  sibi  nunquam,  et  in  ipso  cursu  ante  obruantur,  quam  portum 
veritatis  conspicere  potuerint  Sed  hi  fere  ne  ipso  quidem  sui  exem- 
plo  didicerunt  de  se  tandem  sentire  demissius  atque  amovere  "con- 
silia  .  .  .  et  omnem  altitudinem  extollentem  se  adversus  scien- 
tiam  Dei,  et  in  captivitatem  redigentes  omnem  intellectum  in  obse- 
quium  Christi."    (II.  Cor.  x.,  4,  5.) 

Quin  etiam  a  nimia  arrogantia  in  contrarium  vitium  delapsi  sunt, 
earn  philosophandi  rationem  secuti,  quae,  de  omnibus  dubitando, 
quasi  noctem  quandam  rebus  offundit,  et  agnosticistnum  professi 
cum  errorum  comitatu  multiplici  atque  infinita  prope  sententiarum 
varietate  inter  se  mire  pugnantium;  quo  opinionum  conflicta  "eva- 
nuerunt  in  cogitationibus  suis  .  .  .  dicentes  enim  se  esse 
sapientes,  stulti  facti  sunt."    (Rom.,  i.,  21,  22.) 

Grandibus  interim  ac  fucatis  istorum  verbis,  novam  sapientiam 
quasi  caelo  delapsam  reconditasque  discendi  vias  pollicentium, 
iuvenum  pars  labare  paulatim  atque  averti  coepit;  quod  idem  olim 
acddit  Augustine,  manicheorum  fraudibus  drcumvento.  Verum  de 
funestis  hisce  insanientis  sapientiae  mag^stris,  de  ipsorum  ausibus, 
deceptionibus,  fallaciis  satis  diximus  in  Encyclids  Litteris  datis  die 
VIII.  mensis  Septembris  anno  MDCCCCVII.,  quarum  initium 
Pascendi  dominici  gregis. 

Illud  hoc  loco  animadvertisse  iuverit,  quae  memoravimus  pericula, 
graviora  quidem  nunc  esse  atque  imminere  propious ;  non  tamen  iis 
penitus  absimilia  quae  Anselmi  tempore  Ecdesiae  doctrinae  impen- 
debant.  Considerandum  praeterea  pari  propemodum  nobis  praesidio 
ac  soiatio  esse  posse  Ansefani  doctrinam  ad  tutelam  veritatis,  atque 
apostolicum  eius  robur  ad  Ecclesiae  iurium  ac  libertatis  defensionem. 

Atque  heic  persequi  omittentes  quaenam  remotae  illius  aetatis 
fuerit  humanitatis,  qui  deri  populisque  cultus,  breviter  attingemus 
creatum  eo  tempore  ingeniis  periculum  duplex,  eo  quod  in  opposita 
extrema  decurrerint. 

Fuerunt  enim  inepti  homines  et  vani,  qui  leviter  ac  permixte 
eruditi,  cognitionum  indigesta  mole  gloriarentur,  inani  philosophiae 
vel  dialecticae  specie  decepti.  Hi  quidem  per  inanem  falladam 
sdentiae  nomine  obtectam,  spernebant  sacras  auctoritates,  "nefanda 
temeritate  audent  disputare  contra  aliquid  eorum  quae  fides  Chris- 
tiana confitetur,  .  .  .  et  potius  insipienti  superbia  iudicant 
nullatenus  posse  esse  quod  nequeunt  intelligere,  quam  humili 
sapientia  fateantur  esse  multa  posse  quae  ipsi  non  valeant  compre- 
hendere  .  .  .  Solent  enim  quidam  cum  coeperint  quasi  comua 
confidents  sibi  sdentiae  producere,  nescientes  quod  si  quis  aestimat 
se  sdre  aliquid,  nondum  cognovit  quemadmodum  oporteat  eum  sdre, 
antequam  habeant  per  soliditatem  fidei  alas  spiritales,  praesumendo 
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in  altissimas  de  fide  quaestiones  assurgere.  Unde  fit  ut  dum  .  .  . 
praespostere  prius  per  intellectum  conantur  escendere,  in  multimodos 
errores  per  intellectus  defectum  cogantur  descendere."  (S.  Anselm., 
De  Fide  Trinitatis,  cap.  2.)  Atque  horum  similia  exempla  complura 
hodie  quoque  versantur  ante  occulos. 

Alii  contra,  remissions  animi,  multorum  casu  perculsi  qui  naufra- 
gfium  in  fide  fecerunt,  et  periculum  veriti  scientiae  quae  itiAat,  eo 
devenerunt  ut  omnem  philosophiae  usum,  forte  etiam  solidam 
quamvis  de  sacris  rebus  disputationem  defugerent. 

Media  inter  utramque  partem  catholica  consuetudo  consistit,  aeque 
aversata  et  priorum  arrogantiam,  a  Gregorio  IX.  aevo  insequenti 
reprehensam,  qui  "spiritu  vanitatis  ut  uter  distenti  .  .  .  fidem 
conantur  plus  debito  ratione  adstruere  naturali  .  .  .  adulte- 
rantes  verbum  Dei  philosophorum  figmentis"  (Gregor.  IX.,  Epist 
"Tacti  dolore  cordis."  ad  theologos  Parisien,  7  lul.,  1228),  et  horum 
negligentiam,  qui  nulla  investigandi  veri  cupiditate  trahuntur,  neque 
curant  "per  fidem  ad  intellectum  proficere"  (In  libro  II.  Epist  S. 
Anselmi,  ep.  41),  praesertim  si  eorum  officii  ratio  postulet  catholicae 
fidei  contra  tot  congestos  errores  defensionem. 

Ad  quam  suscipiendam  divinitus  excitatus  videtur  Anselmus,  ut 
exemplo,  voce,  scriptis  tutum  iter  ostenderet,  christianae  sapientiae 
latices  ad  commune  bonum  derivaret,  duxque  esset  ac  norma  doc- 
toribus,  qui  post  ipsum  "sacras  litteras  scholastica  methodo  tradi- 
derunt"  (Breviar.  Rom.,  die  21  Aprilis),  quorum  ipse  praecursor 
merito  est  nuncupatus  et  habitus. 

Quamquam  haec  non  ita  sunt  accipienda  quasi  Augustanus  doctor 
primo  statim  gressu  fuerit  philosophiae  ac  theologiae  fastigia  conse- 
quutus  aut  ad  summorum  virorum  Thomae  ac  Bonaventurae  famam 
processerit.  Horum  enim  sapientiae  seriores  fructus  multa  dies  et 
coniunctus  magistrorum  labor  maturarunt.  Ipsemet  Anselmus,  qua 
erat  modestia  sapientium  propria,  non  minus  quam  celeritate  ac  sub- 
tilitate  mentis,  nihil  a  se  scriptum  edidit  nisi  oblata  occasione,  aut 
aliorum  auctoritate  compulsus,  monetque  constanter:  "si  quid 
diximus  quod  corrigendum  sit,  non  renuo  correctionem"  (Cur  Deus 
homo,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  23)  ;  quin  etiam,  ubi  rescitra  fidem  posita  sit  et  in 
quaestione  versetur,  non  vult  discipulum  "sic  his  quae  diximus  in- 
haerere  ut  ea  pertinaciter  teneas,  si  quis  validioribus  argumentis  haec 
destruere  et  diversa  valuerit  astruere;  quod  si  contigerit,  saltem  ad 
exerdtationem  disputandi  nobis  haec  profedsse  non  negabis."  (De 
Grammatico,  cap.  21  sub  finem.) 

Nihilominus  multo  plura  est  adeptus  quam  aut  ipse  speraret  aut 
alius  quisquam  de  se  poUiceretur.  Adeo  namque  profecit,  ut  eorum 
qui  sequuti  sunt  gloria  nihil  eius  laudi  detraxerit,  ne  ipsius  quidem 
Thomae  nobilitas,  quamvis  huic  non  omnia  probata  fuerint  ab  ipso 
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•conclusa,  alia  etiam  retractata  sint  planius  atque  perfectius.  An- 
selmo  tamen  hoc  maxime  tribuendum.quod  is  investigationi  straverit, 
-viam,  timidiorum  suspiciones  diluerit,  incautos  a  periculis  tutos 
praestiterit,  pertinadum  cavillatorum  damna  propulsaverit,  qui  ab 
ipso  sic  iure  designantur:  "illi  .  .  .  nostri  temporis  dialectici, 
imo  dialectice  haeretici"  (De  fide  Trinitatis,  cap  2),  quorum  intel- 
lectus  esset  suis  deliramentis  et  ambitioni  mandpatus. 

De  extremis  hisce  ait:  "Quumque  omnes,  ut  cautissime  ad  sacrae 
paginae  quaestiones  accedant,  sint  commonendi,  illi  utique  nostri 
temporis  dialectid  .  .  .  prorsus  a  spiritualium  quaestionum  dis- 
putatione  sunt  exsufflandi."  Quam  vero  subdit  ratio,  apte  cadit  in 
liodiemos  eorum  imitatores,  a  quibus  absurda  ilia  recinuntur:  "In 
-eorum  quippe  animabus  ratio,  quae  et  princeps  et  iudex  omnium 
debet  esse  quae  sunt  in  homine,  sic  est  in  imaginationibus  corporali- 
bus  obvotuta,  ut  ex  eis  se  non  possit  evolvere  nec  ab  ipsis  ea,  quae 
ipsa  sola  et  pura  contemplari  debet,  valet  discemere."  (De  fide 
Trinitatis,  cap.  2.)  Nec  aliena  videntur  huic  tempori  verba,  quibus 
id  genus  philosophos  ridet,  "qui  quoniam  quod  credunt  intelligere 
non  possunt,  disputant  contra  eiusdem  fidei  a  Sanctis  Patrisbus  con- 
firmatam  veritatem;  velut  si  vespertilliones  et  noctuae  non  nisi  in 
nocte  caelum  videntes,  de  meridianis  solis  radiis  disceptent  contra 
aquilas  solem  ipsum  irreverberato  visu  intuentes."  (De  fide  Trini- 
tatis, cap.  2.)  Quapropter  et  hoc  loco  et  alibi  (In  libro  Epist.  S. 
Anselmi,  ep.  41)  depravatam  eorum  opinionem  reprehendit,  qui 
philosophiae  plus  aequo  concedentes,  ius  illi  adserebant  theologiae 
campum  pervadendi.  Huic  insaniae  se  opponens  egregius  Doctor 
suos  cuique  fines  constituit  utrique  disdplinae,  ac  satis  monet,  quod- 
nam  sit  munus  et  offidum  rationis  naturalis  in  rebus  quae  doctrinam 
divinitus  revelatam  attingunt:  "Fides  .  .  .  nostra,"  inquit, 
"contra  impios  ratione  defendenda  est."  At  quomodo  et  quousque? 
Verba  quae  sequuntur  aperte  dedarant:  "illis  .  .  .  ration- 
abiliter  ostendendum  est  quam  irrationabiliter  nos  contemnant." 
(In  libro  Epist  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  41.)  Philosophiae  ig^tur  munus  est 
praedputun,  in  perspicuo  ponere  fidei  nostrae  rationabile  obsequium, 
et,  quod  inde  consequitur,  officium  adiungendae  fidei  auctoritati 
divinae  altissima  mysteria  proponenti,  quae  plurimis  testata  veritatis 
indidis,  credibilia  facta  sunt  nitnis.  Longe  aliud  ab  hoc  theologiae 
munus  est,  quae  divina  revelatione  nititur  et  in  fide  soHdiores  efficit 
eos  qui  christiani  nominis  honore  se  gaudere  fatentur ;  "nullus  quippe 
christianus  debet  disputare  quomodo,  quod  catholica  Ecdesia  corde 
credit  et  ore  confitetur,  non  sit;  sed  semper  eandem  fidem  indubi- 
tanter  tenendo,  amando  et  secundum  illam  vivendo,  humiliter  quan- 
tum potest,  quaerere  rationem  quomodo  sit.  Si  potest  intelligere, 
Deo  gratias  agat;  si  non  potest,  non  immittat  comua  ad  ventilan- 
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dum,  sed  submittat  caput  ad  venerandum."  (De  fide  Trinitatis, 
cap.  2.) 

Quum  igitur  vel  theologi  quaerunt  vel  fideles  petunt  de  fide  nostra 
rationes,  non  his  fundamentis,  sed  revelantis  Dei  auctoritate  nituntur, 
hoc  est,  ut  habet  Anselmus:  "sicut  rectus  ordo  exigit  ut  profunda 
christianae  fidei,"  quae  mysteria  dicuntur,  "credamus  priusquam  ea 
praesumamus  ratione  discutere,  ita  negligentia  mihi  videtur,  si,  post- 
quam  confirmati  sumus  in  fide,  non  studemus  quod  credimus  intel- 
ligere."  (Cur  Deus  homo,  lib.  i.,  cap.  2.)  De  ilia  profecto  intelli- 
gentia  loquitur,  de  qua  Vaticana  Synodus  (Constit  Dei  filius,cap  4)  ; 
alio  enim  loco  sic  disserit :  "Quamvis  post  Apostolos,  sancti  Patres 
et  Doctores  nostri  multi  tot  et  tanta  de  fidei  nostrae  ratione  dicant, 
.  .  .  non  omnia  quae  possent,  si  diutius  vixissent,  dicere  potue- 
runt,  et  veritatis  ratio  tam  ampla  tamque  profunda  est,  ut  a  mortali- 
bus  nequeat  exhauriri ;  et  Dominus  in  Ecdesia  sua,  cum  qua  se  esse 
usque  ad  consummationem  saeculi  promittit,  gratiae  suae  dona  non 
desinit  impertiri.  Et  ut  alia  taceam,  quibus  sacra  pagina  nos  ad 
investigandam  rationem  invitat,  ubi  dicit :  nisi  credideritis  non  intelli- 
getis,  aperte  nos  monet  intentionem  ad  intellectum  extendere,  cum 
docet  qualiter  ad  ilium  debeamus  proficere."  Nec  est  praetereunda 
ratio  quam  addit  extremam:  "inter  fidem  et  speciem,  intellectum, 
quem  in  hac  vita  capimus,  esse  medium,"  ideoque  "quanto  aliquis  ad 
ilium  proficit,  tanto  eum  propinquare  speciei  ad  quam  cxnnes  anhaela- 
mus."    (De  fide  Trinitatis,  Praefatio.) 

Solida  haec — ut  alia  praetereamus — ^per  Anselmum  philosophiae 
ac  theologiae  iacta  sunt  fundamenta;  haec  in  posterorum  usum  ab 
ipso  fuit  studiorum  ratio  proposita,  quam  sequuti  deinde  sapientis- 
simi  viri  Scholasticorum  principes,  in  quibus  maxime  doctor  Aquinas, 
magnis  incrementis  ditarunt,  illustrarunt,  expoliverunt,  ad  eximium 
Eclesiae  decus  atque  praesidium.  Haec  autem  de  Anselmo  com- 
memorasse  placuit,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  quod  optatam  Nobis  occa- 
sionem  attulerunt  vos  iterum  oJiortandi  ut  saluberrimos  christianae 
sapientiae  fontes,  ab  Augustano  doctore  primum  redusos,  ab 
Aquinate  locupletatos  uberrime,  sacrae  iuventuti  pervios  esse  curetis. 
Qua  in  re  memoria  ne  excidant  quae  Decessor  Noster  fel.  rec.  Leo 
XIII.  (Encycl.  "Aetemi  Patris,"  diei  4  Augusti  ann. 
MDCCCLXXIX.),  Nosque  ipsi  documenta  dedimus,  quum  saepe 
alias,  tum  etiam  Encyclicis  Litteris  die  VIII.  mensis  Septembris 
anno  MDCCCCVIL,  quis  initium  "Pascendi  dcMninid  gregis." 
Patent  heu  nimium  ruinae,  quae,  neglectis  hisce  studiis  aut  nec  certa 
nec  tuta  via  succeptis,  effossae  sunt,  quum  non  paud,  etiam  e  clero, 
nec  idonei  nec  parati,  minime  dubitarint  "praesumendo  in  altissimas 
de  fide  quaestiones  assurgere."  (De  fide  Trinitatis,  cap.  2.)  Qua 
una  cum  Anselmo  lugentes,  eius  verba  usurpamus,  ita  graviter 
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monentis :  "Nemo  ergo  se  temere  immergat  in  condensa  divinarum 
questionum,  nisi  prius  firmus  sit  in  soliditate  iidei,  conquisita  morum 
et  sapientiae  gravitate,  ne  per  multiplicia  sophismatum  diverticula 
incauta  levitate  discurrens,  aliqua  tenaci  illaqueetur  falsitate."  (De 
fide  Trinitatis,  cap  2.)  Cui  levitati  si  faces  accedant  cupiditatum,  ut 
fere  fit,  actum  est  de  studiis  gravioribus  ac  de  integritate  doctrinae. 
Inflati  enim  insipiente  superbia,  qualetn  in  haeretice  dialecticis  dolet 
Anselmus,  contemptui  habent  sacras  auctoritates,  id  est  divinas  Lit- 
teras,  Patres,  Doctores,  de  quibus  verecundioris  ingenii  iudicium  non 
esse  poterit  aliud  nisi  hoc:  "Nec  nostris  nec  futuris  temporibus 
ullum  ilHs  parem  in  veritatis  contemplatione  spe  remus."  (De  fide 
Trinitatis,  Praefatio.)  Nec  maiore  in  pretio  habent  Ecdesiae 
monita  vel  Pontifids  Maximi,  eos  ad  meliorem  frugem  revocare 
conantium,  pro  rebus  dare  verba  solliciti  et  in  fictum  obsequium 
proni,  quo  fuco  auctoritatem  sibi  et  plurimorum  g^tiam  concilient. 
Fore  autem  ut  hi  ad  saniora  consilia  se  referant  vix  ulla  spes  affulget, 
quod  ei  dicto  audientes  esse  detrectent,  cui  "domino  et  Patri  uni- 
versae  Ecdesiae  in  terra  peregrinantis  .  .  .  divina  Providentia 
.  .  .  vitam  et  fidem  christianam  custodiendam  et  Ecdesiam  suam 
regendam"  commisit;  ideaque  "ad  nullum  alium  rectius  refertur,  si 
quid  ccHitra  catholicam  fidem  oritur  in  Ecclesia  ut  eius  auctoritate 
corrigatur;  nec  ulli  alii  tutius,  si  quid  contra  errorem  respondetur, 
ostenditur,  ut  eius  prudentia  examinetur."  (De  fide  Trinitatis,  cap. 
2.)  Atque  utinam  perduelles  isti,  qui  se  candidos,  apertos,  omnis 
ofBdi  retinentissimos,  usu  rerum  et  religionis  praeditos,  operosa  fide 
poUentes  tam  fadle  profitentur,  sapienter  ab  Anselmo  dicta  per- 
dpiant,  eius  exemplo  institutoque  se  gerant,  idque  maxime  in  animo 
defigant:  "Prius  ergo  fide  mundandum  est  cor  .  .  .  et  prius 
per  praeceptorum  Domini  custodiam  illuminandi,  sunt  oculi  .  .  . 
et  prius  per  humilem  obedientiam  testimoniorum  Dei  debemus  fieri 
parvuli,  ut  discamus  sapientiam.  .  .  .  Et  non  solum  ad  intelli- 
gendum  altiora  prohibetur  mens  ascendere  sine  fide  et  mandatorum 
Dei  obedientia,  sed  etiam  aliquando  datus  intellectus  subtrahitur  et 
fides  ipsa  subvertitur,  neglecta  bona  consdentia."  (De  Fide  Trini- 
tatis, cap.  2.) 

Quod  si  turbulenti  homines  ac  protervi  pergent  causas  errorum 
ac  dissidii  serere,  doctrinae  sacrae  patrimoniimi  diripere,  violare  dis- 
dplinam,  venerandas  consuetudines  habere  ludibrio,  quas  "velle  con- 
vellere  genus  est  haeresis"  (S.  Anselm.,  De  nuptiis  consangruineorum, 
cap.  i),  ipsam  denique  divinam  Ecdesiae  constitutionem  funditus 
evertere ;  iam  videtis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  quam  sit  Nobis  advigilan- 
dum  ne  tam  dira  pestis  christianum  gregem,  adeoque  teneriores 
foetus,  infidat.  Hoc  a  Deo  non  intermissis  predbus  flagitamus, 
interposito  Augustae  Dei  Matris  patrodnio  validissimo,  deprecatori- 
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bus  etiam  adhibitis  triumphantis  Ecclesiae  beatis  civibus,  praesertim 
Anselmo,  christianae  sapientiae  fuigido  lumine  ac  sacrorum  iurium 
omnium  incorrupto  custode  strenuoque  vindice.  Quern  gratum  est 
iisdem  compellare  sanctissimus  Decessor  Noster  Gregorius  VII.: 
"Quoniam  f  ructuum  tuorum  bonus  odor  ad  nos  usque  redoluit,  quam 
dignas  grates  Deo  referimus,  et  te  in  Christi  dilectione  ex  corde  am- 
plectimur,  credentes  pro  certo,  tuonmi  studiorum  exemplis  Ecclesiam 
Dei  in  melius  promoveri,  et  tuis  similiumque  tibi  predbus  etiam  ab 
instantibus  periculis,  Christi  subveniente  misericordia,  posse  eripi. 
.  .  .  Unde  volumus  tuam  tuorumque  fratemitatem  assidue  Deum 
orare,  ut  Ecclesiam  suam  et  Nos,  qui  ei  licet  indigni  praesidemus,  ab 
instantibus  haereticorum  oppressionibus  eripiat,  et  illos,  errore 
dimisso,  ad  viam  veritatis  reducat."  (In  libro  II.  Epist  S.  Anselmi, 
«P-  3\-) 

Talibus  freti  praesidiis  et  studio  vestro  confisi,  apostolicam  bene- 
dictionem,  caelestis  auspicem  gratiae  et  singularis  Nostrae  benevo- 
lentiae  testem,  vobis  omnibus,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  universoque  dero 
et  populo  singulis  commisso  peramanter  in  Domino  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  in  festo  S.  Anselmi,  die  XXI. 
mensis  Aprilis  anno  MDCCCCIX,  Pontiiicatus  Nostri  sexto. 


PIUS  PP.  X. 
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ENCYCLICAL  LETTER  OF  OUR  MOST  HOLY  FATHER 

PIUS  X. 


To  ALL  THE  Patriarchs,  Primates,  Archbishops,  Bishops  and 
OTHER  Ordinaries  in  Peace  and  Couuunion  with  the 
AosTOLic  See. 


Venerable  Brothers,  Health  and  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 
\    MID  the  general  troubles  of  the  time  and  the  recent  disasters 


at  home  which  afflict  us,  there  is  surely  consolation  and 


comfort  for  us  in  that  recent  display  of  devotion  of  the 
whole  Christian  people  which  still  continues  to  be  "a  spectacle  to  the 
world  and  to  angels  and  to  men"  (I.  Cor.  iv.,  9),  and  which,  if  it 
has  now  been  called  forth  so  generously  by  the  advent  of  misfortune, 
has  its  one  true  cause  in  the  charity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For 
since  there  is  not  and  there  cannot  be  in  the  world  any  charity  worthy 
of  the  name  except  through  Christ,  to  Him  alone  must  be  attributed 
all  the  fruits  of  it,  even  in  men  of  lax  faith  or  hostile  to  religion,  who 
are  indebted  for  whatever  vestiges  of  charity  they  may  possess  to 
the  civilization  introduced  by  Christ,  which  they  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  entirely  and  expelling  from  human  society. 

For  this  mighty  movement  of  those  who  would  console  their 
Father  and  help  their  brethren  in  their  public  and  private  afflictions, 
words  can  hardly  express  our  emotion  and  our  gratitude.  These 
feelings  we  have  already  made  known  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  individuals,  but  we  cannot  delay  any  longer  to  give  a  public 
expression  of  our  thanks  first  of  all  to  you.  Venerable  Brothers,  and 
through  you  to  all  the  faithful  entrusted  to  your  care. 

So,  too,  we  would  make  public  profession  of  our  gratitude  for  the 
many  striking  demonstrations  of  affection  and  reverence  which  have 
been  offered  us  by  our  most  beloved  children  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
on  the  occasion  of  our  sacerdotal  jubilee.  Most  grateful  have  they 
been  to  us,  not  so  much  for  oiu*  own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  religion 
and  the  Church,  as  being  a  profession  of  fearless  faith  and  as  it  were 
a  public  manifestation  of  due  honor  to  Christ  and  His  Church,  by 
the  respect  shown  to  him  whom  the  Lord  has  placed  over  His  family. 
Other  fruits  of  the  same  kind,  too,  have  greatly  rejoiced  us — ^the 
celebrations  with  which  dioceses  in  North  America  have  commemo- 
rated the  centenary  of  their  foundation,  returning  everlasting  thanks 
to  God  for  having  added  so  many  children  to  the  Catholic  Churdi ; 
the  splendid  sight  presented  by  the  most  noble  island  of  Britain  in 


BY  divine  providence  POPE. 
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the  restored  honor  paid  with  such  wonderful  pomp  within  its  con- 
fines to  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  in  the  presence  of  a  dense  multitude 
and  with  a  crown  formed  of  our  Venerable  Brothers  and  of  our  own 
Legate,  and  in  France,  where  the  afflicted  Church  dried  her  tears  to 
see  such  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  august  Sacrament,  especially  in 
the  town  of  Lourdes,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  whose  origin  we 
have  also  been  rejoiced  to  witness  ccMnmemorated  with  such  solem- 
nity. In  these  and  other  facts  all  must  see,  and  let  the  enemies  of 
the  Catholicism  be  persuaded  of  it,  that  the  splendor  of  ceremonial 
and  the  devotion  paid  to  the  august  Mother  of  God,  and  even  the 
filial  homage  offered  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  are  all  destined  .finally 
for  the  glory  of  God,  that  Christ  may  be  all  and  in  all  (Coloss.  iii.^ 
ii),  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  established  on  earth  and 
eternal  salvation  gained  for  men. 

This  triumph  of  God  on  earth,  both  in  individuals  and  in  society, 
is  but  the  return  of  the  erring  to  God  through  Christ,  and  to  Christ 
through  the  Church,  which  we  announced  as  the  progp'amme  of  our 
Pontificate  both  in  our  first  apostolic  letters,  "E  supremi  Apostolatus 
Cathedra"  (Encyclica  die  4  Octobris  MDCCCCIIL),  and  many 
times  since  then.  To  this  return  we  look  with  confidence,  and  our 
plans  and  hopes  are  all  designed  to  lead  to  it  as  to  a  port  in  which 
the  storms  even  of  the  present  life  are  at  rest.  And  this  is  why  we 
are  grateful  for  the  homage  paid  to  the  Church  in  our  humble  person 
as  being,  with  God's  help,  a  sign  of  the  return  of  the  nations  to 
Christ  and  a  closer  union  with  Peter  and  the  Church. 

This  affectionate  union,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  time  and 
place,  and  differing  in  its  mode  of  expression,  seems  in  the  designs 
of  Providence  to  grow  stronger  as  the  times  grow  more  difficult 
for  the  cause  of  sound  teaching,  of  sacred  discipline,  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Church.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  the  saints  of  other 
centuries,  whom  God  raised  up  to  resist  by  their  virtue  and  wisdom 
the  fury  of  persecution  against  the  Church  and  the  diffusion  of 
iniquity  in  the  world.  One  of  these  we  wish  especially  in  these 
letters  to  commemorate,  now  that  the  eighth  centenary  of  his  death 
is  being  solemnly  celebrated.  We  mean  the  Doctor  Anselm  of 
Aosta,  most  vigorous  exponent  of  Catholic  truth  and  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  first  as  monk  and  abbot  in  France,  and  later  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  in  England.  It  is  not  inap- 
propriate, we  think,  after  the  jubilee  feasts,  celebrated  with  unwonted 
splendor,  of  two  other  Doctors  of  Holy  Church,  Gregory  the  Great 
and  John  Chrysostom,  one  the  light  of  the  Western,  the  other  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  to  fix  our  gaze  on  this  other  star  which  if  it  "differs 
in  brightness"  (I.  Cor.  xv.,  41)  from  them,  yet  compares  well  with 
them  in  their  course,  and  sheds  abroad  a  light  of  doctrine  and  exam- 
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pie  not  less  salutary  than  theirs.  Nay,  in  some  respects  it  might 
be  said  even  more  salutary,  inasmuch  as  Anselm  is  nearer  to  us  in 
time,  place,  temperament,  studies,  and  there  is  a  closer  similarity 
with  our  own  days  in  the  nature  of  the  conflicts  borne  by  him,  in  < 
the  kind  of  pastoral  activity  he  displayed,  in  the  method  of  teaching 
applied  and  largely  promoted  by  him,  by  his  disciples,  by  his  writ- 
ings, all  composed  "in  defense  of  the  Christian  religion,  for  the 
benefit  of  souls,  and  for  the  guidance  of  all  theologians  who  were  to 
teach  sacred  letters  according  to  the  scholastic  method."  (Breviar. 
Rom.,  die  21  Aprilis.)  Thus  as  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  while 
some  stars  are  setting  others  rise  to  light  the  world,  so  the  sons  suc- 
ceed to  the  fathers  to  illumine  the  Church,  and  among  these  St. 
Anselm  shone  forth  as  a  most  brilliant  star. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  Anselm  seemed  to 
shine  as  a  Ituninary  of  sanctity  and  learning  amid  the  darkness  of 
the  error  and  iniquity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  in  truth 
a  "prince  of  the  faith,  an  ornament  of  the  Church,  ...  a  glory . 
of  the  episcopate,  a  man  outranking  all  the  great  men  of  his  time" 
(Epicedion  in  obitum  Anselmi),  "both  learned  and  good  and  brilliant 
in  speech,  a  man  of  splendid  intellect"  (In  Epitaphio),  whose  reputa- 
tion was  such  that  it  has  been  well  written  of  him  that  there  was  no 
man  in  the  world  then  "who  would  say:  Anselm  is  less  than  I,  or 
like  me"  (Epicedion  in  obitum  Anselmi) — and  hence  esteemed  by 
Kings,  Princes  and  Supreme  Pontiffs,  as  well  as  by  his  brethren  in 
religion  and  by  the  faithful,  nay,  "beloved  even  by  his  enemies." 
(Epicedion  in  obitum  Anselmi.)  While  he  was  still  abbot  the  great 
and  most  powerful  Pontiff  Gregory  VII.  wrote  him  letters  breathing 
esteem  and  affection  and  "recommending  the  Catholic  Church  and 
himself  to  his  prayers"  (Breviar.  Rom.,  die  21  Aprilis)  ;  to  him  also 
wrote  Urban  II.  recognizing  "his  distinction  in  religion  and  learn- 
ing" (In  libro  II.  Epist.  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  32)  ;  in  many  and  most  affec- 
tionate letters  Paschal  II.  extolled  his  "reverent  devotion,  strong 
faith,  his  pious  and  persevering  zeal,  his  authority  in  religion  and 
knowledge"  (In  lib.  III.  Epist.  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  74  et  42),  which 
easily  induced  the  Pontiff  to  accede  to  his  requests  and  made  him 
not  hesitate  to  call  him  the  most  learned  and  devout  of  the  Bishops 
of  England. 

And  yet  Anselm  in  his  own  eyes  was  but  a  despicable  and  unknown 
good-for-nothing,  a  man  of  no  parts,  sinful  in  his  life.  Nor  did  this 
great  modesty  and  most  sincere  humility  detract  in  the  least  from  his 
high  thinking,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  men  of 
depraved  life  and  judgment,  of  whom  the  Scripture  says  that  "the 
animal  man  understandeth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God."  (I. 
Cor.  ii.,  14.)    And  more  wonderful  still,  greatness  of  soul  and 
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unconquerable  constancy,  tried  in  so  many  ways  by  troubles,  attacks,, 
exiles,  were  in  him  blended  with  such  gentle  and  pleasing  manners 
that  he  was  able  to  calm  the  angry  passions  of  his  enemies  and  win 
the  hearts  of  those  who  were  enraged  against  him,  so  that  the  very 
men  "to  whom  his  cause  was  hostile"  praised  him  because  he  was 
good.    (Epicedion  in  obitum  Anselmi.) 

Thus  in  him  there  existed  a  wonderful  harmony  between  qualities 
which  the  world  falsely  judges  to  be  irreconcilable  and  contra- 
dictory— simplicity  and  greatness,  humility  and  magnanimity, 
strength  and  gentleness,  knowledge  and  piety,  so  that  both  in  the 
beginning  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  religious  life  "he 
was  singularly  esteemed  by  all  as  a  model  of  sanctity  and  doctrine." 
(Breviar.  Rom.,  die  21  Aprilis.) 

Nor  was  this  double  merit  of  Ansekn  ccHifined  within  the  walls  of 
his  own  household  or  within  the  limits  of  the  school — it  went  forth 
thence  as  from  a  military  tent  into  the  dust  and  the  glare  of  the 
highway.  For,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  Anselm  fell  on  difficult 
days  and  had  to  undertake  fierce  battles  in  defense  of  justice  and 
truth.  Naturally  inclined  though  he  was  to  a  life  of  contemplation 
and  study,  he  was  obliged  to  plunge  into  the  most  varied  and  im- 
portant occupations,  even  those  affecting  the  government  of  the 
Giurch,  and  thus  to  be  drawn  into  the  worst  turmoils  of  his  agitated 
age.  With  his  sweet  and  most  gentle  temperament  he  was  forced, 
out  of  love  for  sound  doctrine  and  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Church,  to 
give  up  a  life  of  peace,  the  friendship  of  the  great  ones  of  the  world, 
the  favors  of  the  powerful,  the  united  affection,  which  he  at  first 
enjoyed,  of  his  very  brethren  in  religion  and  in  the  episcopate,  to  live 
in  daily  trials,  in  troubles  of  all  kinds.  Thus,  finding  England  full 
ftf  hatred  and  dangers,  he  was  forced  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance 
Ao  Kings  and  Princes,  usurpers  and  tyrants  over  the  Church  and  the 
'people,  against  weak  or  unworthy  ministers  of  the  sacred  office, 
'  against  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  the  g^eat  and  small  alike ;  ever  a 
'•  valiant  defender  of  the  faith  and  morals,  of  the  discipline  and  liberty, 
and  therefore  also  of  the  sanctity  and  doctrine,  of  the  Church  of  God, 
and  thus  truly  worthy  of  that  further  encomium  of  Paschal :  "Thanks 
be  to  God  that  in  you  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  ever  prevails,  and 
that,  although  set  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  you  are  not  deterred 
from  announcing  the  truth  either  by  the  violence  of  tyrants  or  the 
favor  of  the  powerful,  neither  by  the  flame  of  fire  or  the  force  of 
arms ;  and  again :  "We  rejoice  because  by  the  grace  of  God  you  are 
neither  disturbed  by  threats  nor  moved  by  promises."  (In  lib.  III. 
Epist  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  44  e  74.) 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  only  right.  Venerable  Brothers,  that  we, 
after  a  lapse  of  eight  centuries,  should  rejoice  like  our  predecessor,. 
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Paschal,  and  echoing  his  words  return  thanks  to  God.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  be  able  to  exhort  you  to  fix  your 
eyes  on  this  luminary  of  doctrine  and  sanctity  who,  rising  here  in 
Italy,  shone  for  over  thirty  years  upon  France,  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  upon  England,  and  finally  upon  the  whole  Church,  as  a  tower 
of  strength  and  beauty. 

And  if  Anselm  was  great  in  works  and  in  words,  if  in  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  life,  in  contemplation  and  activity,  in  peace  and  strife, 
he  secured  splendid  triumphs  for  the  Church  and  great  benefits  for 
society,  all  this  must  be  ascribed  to  his  close  union  with  Christ  and 
the  Church  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  ministry. 

Recalling  all  these  things.  Venerable  Brothers,  with  special  interest 
during  the  solmen  commemoration  of  the  great  Doctor,  we  shall  find 
in  them  splendid  examples  for  our  admiration  and  imitation;  nay, 
reflection  on  them  will  also  furnish  us  with  strength  and  consolation 
amid  the  pressing  cares  of  the  government  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  salvation  of  souls,  helping  us  never  to  fail  in  our  duty  of  cooper- 
ating with  all  our  strength  in  order  that  all  things  may  be  restored  in 
Christ,  that  "Christ  may  be  formed  in  all  souls"  (Galat.  iv.,  19),  and 
especially  in  those  which  are  the  hope  of  the  priesthood,  of  maintain- 
ing unswervingly  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  of  defending  strenu- 
ously the  liberty  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  the  inviolability  of  her 
divine  rights  and  the  plenitude  of  those  safeguards  which  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Sacred  Pontificate  requires. 

For  you  are  aware,  Venerable  Brothers,  and  you  have  often 
lamented  it  with  us,  how  evil  are  the  days  on  which  we  have  fallen, 
and  how  iniquitous  the  conditions  that  have  been  forced  upon  us. 
Even  in  the  unspeakable  sorrow  we  felt  in  the  recent  public  dis- 
asters, our  wounds  were  opened  afresh  by  the  shameful  charges 
invented  against  the  clergy  of  being  behindhand  in  rendering  assist- 
ance after  the  calamity,  by  the  obstacles  raised  to  hide  the  beneficent 
action  of  the  Church  on  behalf  of  the  afflicted,  by  the  contempt  shown 
even  for  her  maternal  care  and  forethought.  We  say  nothing  of 
many  other  things  injurious  to  the  Church,  devised  with  treacherous 
cunning  or  flagrantly  perpetrated  in  violation  of  all  public  right  and 
in  contempt  of  all  natural  equity  and  justice.  Most  grievous,  too, 
is  the  thought  that  this  has  been  done  in  countries  in  which  the 
stream  of  civilization  has  been  most  abundantly  fed  by  the  Church. 
For  what  more  unnatural  sight  could  be  witnessed  than  that  of  some 
of  those  children  whom  the  Church  has  nourished  and  cherished  as 
her  first-bom,  her  flower  and  her  strength,  in  their  rage  turning 
their  weapons  against  the  very  bosom  of  the  Mother  that  has  loved 
them  so  much?  And  there  are  other  countries  which  give  us  but 
little  cause  for  consolation,  in  which  the  same  war,  under  a  different. 
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form,  has  either  broken  out  already  or  is  being  prepared  by  dark 
machinations.   For  there  is  a  movement  in  those  nations  which  have 
benefited  most  from  Christian  civilization  to  deprive  the  Church  of 
her  rights,  to  treat  her  as  though  she  were  not  by  nature  and  by  ri^t 
the  perfect  society  that  she  is,  instituted  by  Christ  Himself,  the  Re- 
deemer of  our  nature,  and  to  destroy  her  reign,  which,  although 
primarily  and  directly  affecting  souls,  is  not  less  helpful  for  their 
eternal  salvation  than  for  the  welfare  of  human  society;  efforts  of 
all  kinds  are  being  made  to  supplant  the  kingdom  of  God  by  a  reign 
of  license  under  the  lying  name  of  liberty.   And  to  bring  about  by 
the  rule  of  vices  and  lusts  the  triumph  of  the  worst  of  all  slaveries 
and  bring  the  people  headlong  to  their  ruin — ^"for  sin  makes  peoples 
wretched  (Prov.  xiv.,  34) — ^the  cry  is  ever  raised:   "We  will  not 
have  this  man  reign  over  us."   Thus  the  religfious  orders,  always 
the  strong  shield  and  the  ornament  of  the  Church  and  the  promoters 
of  the  most  salutary  works  of  science  and  civilization  among  un- 
civilized and  civilized  peoples,  have  been  driven  out  of  Catholic 
countries ;  thus  the  works  of  Christian  beneficence  have  been  weak- 
ened and  circumscribed  as  far  as  possible,  thus  the  ministers  of 
religion  have  been  despised  and  mocked,  and,  wherever  that  was 
possible,  reduced  to  powerlessness  and  inertia ;  the  paths  to  knowledge 
and  to  the  teaching  office  have  been  either  closed  to  them  or  rendered 
extremely  difficult,  especially  by  gradually  removing  them  frcwn  the 
instruction  and  education  of  youth ;  Catholic  undertakings  of  public 
utility  have  been  thwarted ;  distinguished  laymen  who  openly  profess 
their  Catholic  faith  have  been  turned  into  ridicule,  persecuted,  kept 
in  the  background  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  and  outcast  class,  until 
the  coming  of  the  day,  which  is  being  hastened  by  ever  more  iniqui- 
tous laws,  when  they  are  to  be  utterly  ostracized  from  public  affairs. 
And  the  authors  of  this  war,  cunning  and  pitiless  as  it  is,  boast  that 
they  are  waging  it  through  love  of  liberty,  civilization  and  progress, 
and,  were  you  to  believe  them,  through  a  spirit  of  patriotism — in  this 
lie,  too,  resembling  their  father,  who  "was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning,"  and  "when  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own, 
for  he  is  a  liar"  (Igan.,  viii.,  44),  and  raging  with  hate  insatiable 
against  God  and  the  htmian  race.   Brazen-faced  men  these,  seeking 
to  create  confusion  by  their  words  and  to  lay  snares  for  the  ears  of 
tlie  simple.    No,  it  is  not  patriotism,  or  zealous  care  for  the  people, 
or  any  other  noble  aim,  or  desire  to  promote  good  of  any  kind,  that 
incites  them  to  this  bitter  war,  but  blind  hatred  which  feeds  their 
mad  plan  to  weaken  the  Church  and  exclude  her  from  social  life, 
which  makes  them  proclaim  her  as  dead,  while  they  never  cease  to 
attack  her— nay,  after  having  despoiled  her  of  all  liberty,  they  do 
not  hesitate  in  their  brazen  folly  to  taunt  her  with  her  powerlessness 
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to  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  or  human  government 
From  the  same  hate  spring  the  cunning  misrepresentations  or  the 
utter  silence  concerning  the  most  manifest  services  of  the  Church  and 
the  Apostolic  See,  when  they  do  not  make  of  our  services  a  cause  of 
suspicion,  which  with  wily  art  they  insinuate  into  the  ears  and  the 
minds  of  the  masses,  spying  and  travestying  everything  said  or 
done  by  the  Church  as  though  it  concealed  some  impending  danger 
for  society,  whereas  the  plain  truth  is  that  it  is  mainly  from  Christ 
through  the  Church  that  the  progress  of  real  liberty  and  the  purest 
civilization  has  been  derived. 

Concerning  this  war  from  outside,  waged  by  the  enemy  without, 
"by  which  the  Church  is  seen  to  be  assailed  on  all  sides,  now  in 
serried  and  open  battle,  now  by  cunning  and  by  wily  plots,"  we  have 
frequently  warned  your  vigilance.  Venerable  Brothers,  and  especially 
in  the  allocution  we  delivered  in  the  Consistory  of  December  i6, 
1907. 

But  with  no  less  severity  and  sorrow  have  we  been  obliged  to 
denounce  and  to  put  down  another  species  of  war,  intestine  and 
domestic,  and  all  the  more  disastrous  the  more  hidden  it  is.  Waged 
by  unnatural  children,  nestling  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church  in 
order  to  rend  it  in  silence,  this  war  aims  more  directly  at  the  very 
root  and  the  soul  of  the  Church.  They  are  trying  to  corrupt  the 
springs  of  Christian  life  and  teaching,  to  scatter  the  sacred  deposit 
of  the  faith,  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  the  divine  constitution 
by  their  contempt  for  all  authority,  pontifical  as  well  as  episcopal, 
to  put  a  new  form  on  the  Church,  new  laws,  new  principles,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  monstrous  systems;  in  short,  to  deface  all  the 
beauty  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ  for  the  empty  glamor  of  a  new  cul- 
ture, falsely  called  science,  against  which  the  Apostle  frequently  puts 
us  on  our  guard:  "Beware  lest  any  man  cheat  you  by  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  according  to  the  traditions  of  men,  according  to  the 
elements  of  the  world,  and  not  according  to  Christ."    (Colos.  ii.,  8.) 

By  this  figment  of  false  philosophy  and  this  shallow  and  fallacious 
erudition,  joined  with  a  most  audacious  system  of  criticism,  some 
have  been  seduced  and  "become  vain  in  their  thoughts"  (Rom.  i., 
21),  "having  rejected  good  conscience,  they  have  made  shipwreck 
concerning  the  faith"  (I.  Tim.  i.,  19)  ;  they  are  being  tossed  about 
miserably  on  the  waves  of  doubt,  knowing  not  themselves  at  what 
port  they  must  land ;  others,  wasting  both  time  and  study,  lose  them- 
selves in  the  investigation  of  abstruse  trifling,  and  thus  g^ow 
estranged  from  the  study  of  divine  things  and  of  the  real  springfs  of 
doctrine.  This  hotbed  of  error  and  perdition  (which  has  come  to 
be  known  commonly  as  modernism  from  its  craving  for  unhealthy 
novelty),  although  denounced  several  times  and  unmasked  by  the 
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very  excesses  of  its  adepts,  continues  to  be  a  most  grave  and  deep 
evil.  It  lurks  like  poison  in  the  vitals  of  modern  society,  estranged 
as  this  is  from  God  and  His  Church,  and  it  is  especially  eating  its 
way  like  a  cancer  among  the  young  generations,  which  are  naturally 
the  most  inexperienced  and  heedless.  It  is  not  the  result  of  solid 
study  and  true  knowledge,  for  there  can  be  no  real  conflict  between 
reason  and  faith.  (Concil.  Vatic,  Constit.  Dei  filius,  capo  4.)  But 
it  is  the  result  of  intellectual  pride  and  of  the  pestiferous  atmosphere 
that  prevails  of  ignorance  or  confused  knowledge  of  the  things  of 
religion,  united  with  the  stupid  presumption  of  speaking  about  and 
discussing  them.  And  this  deadly  infection  is  further  fomented  by 
a  spirit  of  incredulity  and  of  rebellion  against  God,  so  that  those  who 
are  seized  by  the  blind  frenzy  for  novelty  consider  that  they  are  all 
sufficient  for  themselves,  and  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  throw  ofiF 
either  openly  or  by  subterfuge  the  entire  yoke  of  divine  authori^» 
fashioning  for  themselves  according  to  their  own  caprice  a  vague, 
naturalistic  individual  religiosity,  borrowing  the  name  and  some 
semblance  of  Christianity,  but  with  none  of  its  life  and  truth. 

Now  in  all  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  the  eternal  war  waged  against  divine  truth,  and  one  that  is 
all  the  more  dangerous  from  the  fact  that  its  weapons  are  craftily 
concealed  with  a  covering  of  fictitious  piety,  ingenuous  candor  and 
earnestness,  in  the  hands  of  factious  men  who  use  them  to  reconcile 
things  that  are  absolutely  irreconcilable,  viz.,  the  extravagances  of 
a  fickle  human  science  with  divine  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  a  frivolous 
world  with  the  dignity  and  constancy  of  the  Church. 

But  if  you  see  all  this.  Venerable  Brothers,  and  deplore  it  bitterly 
with  us,  you  are  not  therefore  cast  down  or  without  all  hope.  You 
know  of  the  great  conflicts  that  other  times  have  brought  upon  the 
Christian  people,  very  different  though  they  were  from  our  own 
days.  We  have  but  to  turn  again  to  the  age  in  which  Anselm  lived, 
so  full  of  difliculties  as  it  appears  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  Then, 
indeed,  was  it  necessary  to  fight  for  the  altar  and  the  home,  for  the 
sanctity  of  public  law,  for  liberty,  civilization,  sound  doctrine,  of  all 
of  which  the  Church  alone  was  the  teacher  and  the  defender  among 
the  nations,  to  curb  the  violence  of  Princes  who  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  treading  upon  the  most  sacred  liberties,  to  eradi- 
cate the  vices,  ignorance  and  uncouthness  of  the  people,  not  yet 
entirely  stripped  of  their  old  barbarism  and  often  enough  refractory 
to  the  educating  influence  of  the  Church,  to  rouse  a  part  of  the  clergy 
who  had  grown  lax  or  lawless  in  their  conduct,  inasmuch  as  not 
unfrequently  they  were  selected  arbitrarily  and  according  to  a  per- 
verse system  of  election  by  the  Princes,  and  controlled  by  and  bcMind 
to  these  in  all  things. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  notably  in  those  countries  on  whose 
behalf  Anselm  especially  labored,  either  by  his  teaching  as  master, 
by  his  example  as  religious  or  by  his  assiduous  vigilance  and  many- 
sided  activity  as  Archbishop  and  Primate.  For  his  great  services 
were  especially  accomplished  for  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  which  a  few 
centuries  before  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  and  by 
the  islands  of  Britain,  which  only  a  few  centuries  before  had  come 
to  the  Church.  In  both  countries  the  convulsions  caused  by  revolu- 
tions within  and  wars  without  gave  rise  to  looseness  of  discipline 
both  among  the  rulers  and  their  subjects,  among  the  clergy  and  the 
people. 

Abuses  like  these  were  bitterly  lamented  by  the  great  men  of  the 
time,  such  as  Lanfranc,  Anselm's  master  and  later  his  predecessor  in 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  still  more  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  among 
whom  it  will  suffice  to  mention  here  the  courageous  Gregory  VII., 
the  intrepid  champion  of  justice,  unswerving  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  vigilant  guardian  and  defender  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  clergy. 

Strong  in  their  example  and  rivalling  them  in  their  zeal,  Anselm 
also  lamented  the  same  evils,  writing  thus  to  a  prince  of  his  people 
and  one  who  rejoiced  to  describe  himself  as  his  relation  by  blood  and 
affection :  "You  see,  my  dearest  Lord,  how  the  Church  of  God,  our 
Mother,  whom  God  calls  His  Fair  One  and  His  Beloved  Spouse,  is 
trodden  underfoot  by  bad  princes,  how  she  is  placed  in  tribulation 
for  their  eternal  damnation  by  those  to  whom  she  was  recommended 
by  God  as  to  protectors  who  would  defend  her,  with  what  presump- 
tion they  have  usurped  for  their  own  uses  the  things  that  belong  to 
her,  the  cruelty  with  which  they  despise  and  violate  her  religion  and 
her  law.  Disdaining  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
made  for  the  defense  of  religion,  they  surely  convict  themselves  of 
disobedience  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  whose  place  he  holds,  nay,  to  Christ, 
who  recommended  His  Church  to  Peter.  .  .  .  Because  they  who 
refuse  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God  are  surely  reputed  the  enemies 
of  God."  (Epist.,  libro  III.,  epist.  65.)  Thus  wrote  Anselm,  and 
would  that  his  words  had  been  treasured  by  the  successor  and  the 
descendants  of  that  most  potent  prince  and  by  the  other  sovereigns 
and  peoples  who  were  so  loved  and  counselled  and  served  by  him. 

But  persecution,  exile,  spoliation,  the  trials  and  toils  of  hard  fight- 
ing, far  from  shaking,  only  rooted  deeper  Ansehn's  love  for  the 
Church  and  the  Apostolic  See.  "I  fear  no  exile,  or  poverty,  or 
torments,  or  death,  because  while  God  strengthens  me,  for  all  these 
things  my  heart  is  prepared  for  the  sake  of  the  obedience  due  to  the 
Apostolic  See  and  the  liberty  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  my  Mother" 
(Epist.,  libro  III.,  ep.  73),  he  wrote  to  our  predecessor,  Paschal, 
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amid  his  greatest  difficulties.  And  if  he  has  recourse  to  the  Chair 
of  Peter  for  protection  and  help,  the  sole  reason  is :  "lest  through  me 
and  on  account  of  me  the  constancy  of  ecclesiastical  devotion  and 
apostolic  authority  should  ever  be  in  the  least  degree  weakened." 
And  then  he  gives  his  reason,  which  for  us  is  the  badge  of  pastoral 
dignity  and  strength :  "I  would  rather  die,  and  while  I  live  I  would 
rather  imdergo  utter  penury  in  exile,  rather  than  see  the  honor  of 
the  Church  of  God  dimmed  in  the  slightest  degp-ee  on  my  account  or 
through  my  example."    (Epist.,  libro  IV.,  ep.  47.) 

That  same  honor,  liberty  and  purity  of  the  Church  is  ever  in  his 
mind ;  he  yearns  for  it  with  sighs,  prayers,  sacrifices ;  he  works  for  it 
with  all  his  might  both  in  vigorous  resistance  and  in  manly  patience, 
and  he  defends  it  by  his  acts,  his  writings,  his  words.  He  recom- 
mends it  in  language  strong  and  sweet  to  the  brethren  in  religion, 
to  the  Bishops,  the  clergy  and  to  all  his  faithful;  but  with  more  of 
severity  to  those  princes  who  outraged  it,  to  the  great  injury  of 
themselves  and  their  subjects. 

These  noble  appeals  for  sacred  liberty  have  a  timely  echo  in  our 
days  on  the  lips  of  those  "whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed  to  rule 
the  Church  of  God"  (Act.  xx.,  28) — timely  even  though  they  were 
to  find  no  hearing  by  reason  of  the  decay  of  faith  or  the  perversity 
of  men  or  the  blindness  of  prejudice.  To  us,  as  you  know  well. 
Venerable  Brothers,  are  especially  addressed  the  words  of  the  Lord : 
"Cry  out,  give  yourself  no  rest,  raise  your  voice  like  a  trumpet"  (Isai. 
Iviii.,  x),  and  all  the  more  that  "the  Most  High  has  made  His  voice 
heard"  (Psalms  xvii.,  14),  in  the  trembling  nature  and  in  tremendous 
calamities,  "the  voice  of  the  Lord  shaking  the  earth,"  ringing  in  our 
ears  a  terrible  warning  and  bringfing  home  to  us  the  hard  lesson  that 
all  but  the  eternal  is  vanity,  that  "we  have  not  here  a  lasting  city, 
but  we  seek  one  that  is  to  come"  (Hebr.  xiii.,  14),  but  also  a  voice 
not  only  of  justice,  but  of  mercy  and  of  wholesome  reminder  to  the 
erring  nations.  In  the  midst  of  these  public  calamities  it  behooves 
us  to  cry  aloud  and  make  known  the  great  truths  of  the  faith  not 
only  to  the  people,  to  the  humble,  the  afflicted,  but  to  the  powerful 
and  the  rich,  to  them  that  decide  and  govern  the  policy  of  nations, 
to  make  known  to  all  the  great  truths  which  history  confirms  by  its 
great  and  disastrous  lessons,  such  as  that  "sin  makes  the  nations 
miserable"  (Prov.  xiv.,  34),  "that  a  most  severe  judgment  shall  be 
for  them  that  bear  rule"  (Sap.  vi.,  7),  with  the  admonition  of  Psalm 
ii. :  "And  now,  ye  Kings,  understand ;  receive  instruction,  you  that 
judge  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear  .  .  ,  embrace  disci- 
pline lest  at  any  time  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  you  perish  from  the 
just  way."  More  bitter  shall  be  the  consequences  of  these  threats 
when  the  vices  of  society  are  being  multiplied,  when  the  sin  of  rulers 
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and  of  the  people  consists  especially  in  the  exclusion  of  God  and  in 
rebellion  against  the  Churdi  of  Christ— that  double  social  apostasy 
which  is  the  deplorable  fount  of  anarchy,  corruption  and  endless 
misery  for  the  individual  and  for  society. 

And  since  silence  or  indolence  on  our  part,  as  unfortunately  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  among  the  good,  would  incriminate  us,  too, 
let  every  one  of  the  sacred  pastors  take  as  said  to  himself  for  the 
defense  of  his  flock,  and  bring  home  to  others  in  due  season,  An- 
selm's  words  to  the  mighty  Prince  of  Flanders:  "As  you  are  my 
Lord  and  truly  beloved  by  me  in  God,  I  pray,  conjure,  admonish  and 
counsel  you,  as  the  guardian  of  your  soul,  not  to  believe  that  your 
lofty  dignity  is  diminished  if  you  love  and  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
Spouse  of  God  and  your  Mother,  the  Qiurch,  not  to  think  that  you 
abase  yourself  when  you  exalt  her,  not  to  believe  that  you  weaken 
yourself  when  you  strengthen  her.  Look  round  you  and  see;  the 
examples  are  before  you ;  consider  the  princes  that  attack  and  mal- 
treat her.  What  do  they  gain  by  it,  what  do  they  attain  ?  It  is  so 
clear  that  there  is  no  need  to  say  it."  (Epist.,  lib.  IV.,  ep.  12.) 
And  all  this  he  explains  with  his  usual  force  and  gentleness  to  the 
powerful  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem:  "As  your  most  faithful 
friend,  I  pray,  admonish  and  conjure  you,  and  I  pray  God  that  you 
live  under  God's  law  and  in  all  things  submit  your  will  to  the  will 
of  God.  For  it  is  only  when  you  reign  according  to  the  will  of 
God  that  you  reign  for  your  own  welfare.  Nor  permit  yourself  to 
believe,  like  so  many  bad  Kings,  that  the  Church  of  God  has  been 
given  to  you  that  you  may  use  her  as  a  servant,  but  remember  that 
she  has  been  recommended  to  you  as  to  an  advocate  and  defender. 
In  this  world  God  loves  nothing  more  than  the  liberty  of  His  Church. 
They  who  seek  not  so  much  to  serve  as  to  rule  her  are  clearly  acting 
in  opposition  to  God.  God  wills  His  Spouse  to  be  free  and  not  a 
slave.  Those  who  treat  her  and  honor  her  as  sons  surely  show  that 
they  are  her  sons  and  the  sons  of  God,  while  those  who  lord  it  over 
her,  as  over  a  subject,  make  themselves  not  children,  but  strangers 
to  her,  and  are  therefore  excluded  from  the  heritage  and  the  dower 
promised  to  her."  (Epist.,  lib.  IV.,  ep.  8.)  Thus  did  he  unbosom 
his  heart  so  full  of  love  for  the  Church ;  thus  did  he  show  his  zeal  in 
defense  of  her  liberty,  so  necessary  in  the  government  of  the  Chris- 
tian family  and  so  dear  to  God,  as  the  same  great  Doctor  concisely 
affirmed  in  the  energetic  words :  "In  this  world  God  loves  nothing 
more  than  the  liberty  of  His  Church."  Nor  can  we,  Venerable 
Brothers,  make  known  to  your  our  feelings  better  than  by  repeatit^ 
that  beautiful  expression. 

Equally  opportune  are  other  admonitions  addressed  by  the  saint 
to  the  powerful.   Thus,  for  example,  he  wrote  to  Queen  Matilda  of 
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England:  "If  you  wish  in  very  deed  to  return  thanks  rightly  and 
well  and  efficaciously  to  God,  take  into  your  consideration  that 
Queen  whom  He  was  pleased  to  select  for  His  spouse  in  this  world. 
.  .  .  Take  her,  I  say,  into  your  consideration,  exalt  her,  that  with 
her  and  in  her  you  may  be  able  to  please  God  and  reign  with  her  in 
eternal  bliss."  (Epist,  lib.  IH.,  ep.  57.)  And  especially  when  you 
chance  to  meet  with  some  son  who  puffed  up  with  earthly  greatness 
lives  unmindful  of  his  mother,  or  hostile  or  rebellious  to  her,  then 
remember  that  "it  is  for  you  to  suggest  frequently,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  these  and  other  admonitions,  and  to  suggest  that  he 
show  himself  not  the  master,  but  the  advocate,  not  the  stepson,  but 
the  real  son  of  the  Church."  (Epist.,  lib.  IH.,  ep.  59.)  It  behooves 
us,  too,  us  especially,  to  inculcate  that  other  saying  so  noble  and  so 
paternal  of  Anselm :  "Whenever  I  hear  anything  of  you  displeasing 
to  God  and  unbecoming  to  yourselves  and  fail  to  admonish  you,  I 
do  not  fear  God  nor  love  you  as  I  ought."  (Epist,  lib.  IV.,  ep.  52.) 
And  especially  when  it  comes  to  our  ears  that  you  treat  the  churches 
in  your  power  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  them  and  of  your  own  soul, 
then  we  should  imitate  Anselm  by  renewing  our  prayers,  counsels, 
admonitions,  "that  you  think  over  these  things  carefully,  and  if  your 
conscience  warns  you  that  there  is  something  to  be  corrected  in  them, 
that  you  hasten  to  make  the  correction."  (Epist.,  lib.  IV.,  ep.  32.) 
"For  nothing  is  to  be  neglected  that  can  be  corrected,  since  God 
demands  an  account  from  all  not  only  of  the  evil  they  do,  but  also  of 
the  correction  of  evil  which  they  can  correct.  And  the  more  power 
men  have  to  make  the  necessary  correction  the  more  rigorously  does 
He  require  them,  according  to  the  power  mercifully  communicated 
to  them,  to  think  and  act  rightly.  .  .  .  And  if  you  cannot  do 
everything  all  at  once,  you  must  not  on  that  account  cease  your 
efforts  to  advance  from  better  to  better,  because  God  in  His  good- 
ness is  wont  to  bring  to  perfection  good  intentions  and  good  effort, 
and  to  reward  them  with  blessed  plenitude."  (Epist,  lib.  III.,  ep. 
142.) 

These  and  similar  admonitions,  most  wise  and  holy,  gfiven  by 
Anselm  even  to  the  lords  and  Kings  of  the  world,  may  well  be 
repeated  by  the  pastors  and  Princes  of  the  Church,  as  the  natural 
defenders  of  truth,  justice  and  religion  in  the  world.  In  our  times, 
indeed,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  doing  this  have  been  enormously 
increased,  so  that  there  is,  in  truth,  hardly  room  to  stand  without 
difficulty  and  danger.  For  while  unbridled  license  reigns  supreme 
the  Church  is  obstinately  fettered,  the  very  name  of  liberty  is 
mocked,  and  new  devices  are  constantly  being  invented  to  thwart  the 
work  of  yourselves  and  your  clergy,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  "you 
are  not  able  to  do  everything  all  at  once"  for  the  correction  of  the 
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«rring,  the  suppression  of  abuses,  the  promotion  of  right  ideas  and 
right  living  and  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  which  weigh  on  the 
Churdi. 

But  there  is  comfort  for  us ;  the  Lord  liveth  and  "He  will  make 
all  things  work  together  unto  good  to  them  that  love  God."  (Rom. 
viii.,  28.)  Even  from  these  evils  He  will  bring  good,  and  above  all 
the  obstacles  devised  by  human  perversity  He  will  make  more 
splendid  the  triumph  of  His  work  and  of  His  Church.  Such  is  the 
wonderful  design  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  such  "His  unsearchable 
ways"  (Rom.,  xi.,  33)  in  the  present  order  of  Providence,  "for  my 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  nor  my  ways  your  ways,  saith  the 
Lord"  (Isai.  Iv.,  8),  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  destined  ever  to 
renew  in  herself  the  life  of  her  Divine  Founder,  who  suffered  so 
much,  and  in  a  manner  to  "fill  up  what  is  wanting  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ"  (Cbloss.  i.,  24.)  Hence  her  condition  as  militant  on 
earth  divinely  constrains  her  to  live  in  the  midst  of  contentions, 
troubles  and  difficulties,  that  thus  "through  many  tribulations  she 
may  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Act  xiv.,  21)  and  at  last  be 
united  with  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

Ansebn's  commentary  on  the  passage  of  St  Matthew,  "Jesus 
constrained  His  disciples  to  enter  the  boat,"  is  directly  to  the  point :  _ 
"The  words  in  their  mystical  sense  summarize  the  state  of  the 
Church  from  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  ship,  then,  was  buffeted  by  the  waves  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
while  Jesus  remained  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  for  ever  since 
the  Saviour  ascended  to  heaven,  holy  Church  has  been  agitated  by 
great  tribulations  in  the  world,  buffeted  by  various  storms  of  perse- 
cution, harassed  by  the  divers  perversities  of  the  wicked,  and  in  many 
ways  assailed  by  vice.  Because  the  wind  was  contrary,  because  the 
influence  of  malign  spirits  is  constantly  opposed  to  her  to  prevent 
her  from  reaching  the  port  of  salvation,  striving  to  submerge  her 
under  the  opposing  waves  of  the  world,  stirring  up  against  her  all 
possible  difficulties."    (Horn,  iii.) 

They  err  greatly,  therefore,  who  lose  faith  during  the  storm, 
wishing  for  themselves  and  the  Church  a  permanent  state  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  universal  prosperity  and  practical,  unanimous  and  un- 
contrasted  recognition  of  her  sacred  authority.  But  the  error  is 
worse  when  men  deceive  themselves  with  the  idea  of  gaining  an 
ephemeral  peace  by  cloaking  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Church, 
by  sacrificing  them  to  private  interests,  by  minimizing  them  unjustly, 
by  truckling  to  the  world,  "the  whole  of  which  is  seated  in  wicked- 
ness" (I.  loan,  v.,  19),  on  the  pretext  of  reconciling  the  followers  of 
novelties  and  bringing  them  back  to  the  Church,  as  though  any  com- 
position were  possible  between  light  and  darkness,  between  Christ 
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and  Belial.  This  hallucination  is  as  old  as  the  world,  but  it  is  always 
modem  and  always  present  in  the  world  so  long  as  there  are  soldiers 
who  are  timid  or  treadierous  and  at  the  first  onset  ready  to  throw 
down  their  arms  or  open  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  who  is  the 
irreconcilable  enemy  of  God  and  man. 

It  is  for  you,  therefore.  Venerable  Brothers,  whom  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  ccmstituted  to  be  the  pastors  and  leaders  of  the  Christian 
people,  to  resist  with  all  your  strength  this  most  fatal  tendency  of 
modern  society  to  lull  itself  in  a  shameful  indolence  while  war  is 
being  waged  against  religion,  seeking  a  cowardly  neutrality  made  up 
of  weak  schemes  and  compromises  to  the  injury  of  divine  and  human 
rights,  to  the  oblivion  of  Christ's  clear  sentence :  "He  that  is  not 
with  Me  is  against  Me."  (I.  Cor.  ix.,  22.)  Not,  indeed,  that  it  is 
not  well  at  times  to  waive  our  rights  as  far  it  may  lawfully  be  done 
and  as  the  good  of  souls  requires.  And  certainly  this  defect  can 
never  be  charged  to  you  who  are  spurred  on  by  the  charity  of  Christ. 
But  this  is  only  a  reasonable  condescension,  which  can  be  made 
without  the  slightest  detriment  to  duty  and  which  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 

Thus  we  read  how  it  was  verified  in  the  cause  of  Anselm,  or 
,  rather  in  the  cause  of  God  and  the  Church,  for  which  Anselm  had 
to  undergo  such  long  and  bitter  conflicts.  And  when  he  had  settled 
at  last  the  long  contest,  our  predecessor,  Paschal  II.,  wrote  to  him : 
"We  believe  that  it  has  been  through  your  charity  and  through  your 
persistent  prayers  that  the  Divine  mercy  has  been  persuaded  to  turn 
to  the  people  entrusted  to  your  care."  And  referring  to  the  paternal 
indulgence  shown  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  to  the  guilty,  he  adds: 
"As  regards  the  g^eat  indulgence  we  have  shown,  know  that  it  is 
the  fruit  of  our  great  affection  and  compassion  in  order  that  we 
might  be  able  to  lift  up  those  who  were  down.  For  if  the  one  stand- 
ing erect  merely  holds  out  his  hand  to  a  fallen  man,  he  will  never 
lift  him,  unless  he,  too,  bends  down  a  little.  Besides,  although  this 
act  of  stooping  may  seem  like  the  act  of  falling,  it  never  goes  so  far 
as  to  lose  the  equilibrium  of  rectitude."  (In  libro  III.  Epist.  S.  An- 
selmi,  ep.  140.) 

In  making  our  own  these  words  of  our  most  pious  predecessor, 
written  for  the  consolation  of  Anselm,  we  would  not  hide  our  very 
keen  sense  of  the  danger  which  confronts  the  very  best  among  the 
pastors  of  the  Church  of  passing  the  just  limit  either  of  indulgence 
or  resistance.  How  they  have  realized  this  danger  is  easily  to  be 
seen  in  the  anxieties,  trepidations  and  tears  of  most  holy  men  who 
have  had  borne  in  upon  them  the  terrible  responsibility  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  souls  and  the  greatness  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  but  it  is  to  be  seen  most  strikingly  in  the  life  of  Anselm. 
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When  he  was  torn  from  the  solitude  of  the  studious  life  of  the 
cloister,  to  be  raised  to  a  lofty  dignity  in  most  difficult  times,  he 
found  himself  a  prey  to  the  most  tormenting  solicitude  and  anxiety, 
and  chief  of  all  the  fear  that  he  might  not  do  enough  for  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  people,  for  the  honor  of 
God  and  of  His  Church.  But  amid  all  these  anxieties  and  in  the 
grief  he  felt  at  seeing  himself  abandoned  culpably  by  many,  even 
including  his  brethren  in  the  episcopate,  his  one  great  comfort  was 
his  trust  in  God  and  in  the  Apostolic  See.  Threatened  with  ship- 
wreck and  while  the  storm  raged  round  him,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  his  Mother,  invoking  from  the  Roman  Pontiff 
pitiful  and  prompt  aid  and  comfort.  (Epistol.,  lib.  III.,  ep.  37.) 
God,  perhaps,  permitted  that  this  great  man,  full  of  wisdom  and 
sanctity  as  he  was,  should  suffer  such  heavy  tribulation  in  order  that 
he  might  be  a  comfort  and  an  example  to  us  in  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties and  trials  of  the  pastoral  ministry  and  that  the  sentence  of 
Paul  might  be  realized  in  each  one  of  us :  "Gladly  will  I  glory  in 
my  infirmities  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  dwell  in  me.  For  which 
cause  I  please  myself  in  my  infirmities  .  .  .  for  when  I  am 
weak  then  am  I  powerful."  (II.  Cor.  xii.,  9,  10.)  Such,  indeed, 
are  the  sentiments  which  Anselm  expressed  to  Urban  II. :  "Holy 
Father,  I  am  grieved  that  I  am  not  what  I  was,  gfrieved  to  be  a 
Bishop,  because  by  reason  of  my  sins  I  do  not  perform  the  <^ce  of 
a  Bishop.  While  I  was  in  a  lowly  position  I  seemed  to  be  doing 
something;  set  in  a  lofty  place,  burdened  by  an  immense  weight,  I 
gain  no  fruit  for  myself  and  am  of  no  use  to  anybody.  I  give  way 
beneath  the  burden  because  I  am  incredibly  poor  in  the  strength, 
virtue,  zeal  and  knowledge  necessary  for  so  great  an  office.  I  would 
fain  flee  from  the  insupportable  anxiety  and  leave  the  burden  behind 
me,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  fear  to  offend  God.  The  fear  of  God 
obliged  me  to  accept  it ;  the  same  fear  of  God  constrains  me  to  retain 
the  same  burden.  Now,  since  God's  will  is  hidden  from  me  and  I 
know  not  what  to  do,  I  wander  about  in  sighs,  and  know  not  how 
to  put  an  end  to  it  all."    (Epist,  lib.  III.,  ep.  37.) 

Thus  does  God  bring  home  even  to  saintly  men  their  natural 
weakness  in  order  the  better  to  make  manifest  in  them  the  power  of 
strengfth  from  above,  and  by  a  humble  and  real  sense  of  their  indi- 
vidual insufficiency  to  preserve  with  greater  force  their  obedience  to 
the  authority  of  Ae  Church.  We  see  it  in  the  case  of  Anselm  and 
of  other  contemporaries  of  his  who  fought  for  the  liberty  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  Apostolic  See.  The 
fruit  of  their  obedience  was  victory  in  the  strife,  and  their  example 
confirmed  the  Divine  sentence  that  "the  obedient  man  will  sing  vic- 
tory."   (Prov.  xxi.,  28.)    The  hope  of  the  same  reward  shines  out 
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for  all  those  who  obey  Christ  in  His  Vicar  in  all  that  concerns  the 
guidance  of  souls,  or  the  government  of  the  Church,  or  that  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  these  objects ;  since  "upon  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  See  depend  the  directions  and  the  counsels  of  the  sons  of 
the  Church."    (Epist.,  lib.  IV.,  ep.  i.) 

How  Anselm  excelled  in  this  virtue,  with  what  warmth  and  fidelity 
he  ever  maintained  perfect  union  with  the  Apostolic  See,  may  be  seen 
in  the  words  he  wrote  to  Pope  Paschal :  "How  earnestly  my  mind, 
according  to  the  measure  of  its  power,  dings  in  reverence  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  Apostolic  See  is  proved  by  the  many  and  most  painful 
tribulations  of  my  heart,  which  are  known  only  to  God  and  myself. 
.  .  .  From  this  union  I  hope  in  God  that  there  is  nothing  which 
could  ever  separate  me.  Therefore  do  I  desire,  as  far  as  this  is 
possible,  to  put  all  my  acts  at  the  disposition  of  this  same  authority 
in  order  that  it  may  direct  and  when  necessary  correct  them." 
(Epist,  lib.  IV.,  ep.  5.) 

The  same  strong  constancy  is  shown  in  all  his  actions  and  writings, 
and  especially  in  his  letters,  which  our  predecessor.  Paschal,  describes 
as  "written  with  the  pen  of  charity."  (In  lib.  III.,  Epist.  S.  Anselmi, 
ep.  74.)  But  in  his  letters  to  the  Pontiff  he  does  not  content  him- 
self with  imploring  pitiful  aid  and  comfort;  he  also  promises  assidu- 
ous prayers,  in  most  tender  words  of  filial  affection  and  unswerving 
faith,  as  when,  while  still  Abbot  of  Bee,  he  wrote  to  Urban  II.: 
"For  your  tribulation  and  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  is  our 
tribulation  and  that  of  all  the  true  faithful,  we  never  cease  praying 
God  assiduously  to  mitigate  your  evil  days,  till  the  pit  be  dug  for 
the  sinner.  And  although  He  seems  to  delay,  we  are  certain  that 
the  Lord  will  not  leave  the  sceptre  of  sinners  over  the  heritage  of 
the  just,  that  He  will  never  abandon  His  heritage,  and  that  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  (In  libro  II.,  Epist  S.  Anselmi, 
ep.  33  ) 

In  this  and  other  similar  letters  of  Ansehn  we  find  wwiderful 
comfort  not  only  in  the  renewal  of  the  memory  of  a  saint  so  devoted 
to  the  Apostolic  See,  but  because  they  serve  to  recall  your  own  letters 
and  your  other  innumerable  proofs  of  devotion,  Venerable  Brothers, 
in  similar  conflicts  and  similar  sorrows. 

Certainly  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  the  union  of  the  Bishops  and 
the  faithful  with  the  Roman  Pontiff  has  drawn  ever  more  and  more 
close  amid  the  hurtling  of  the  storms  that  have  been  let  loose  on 
Christianity  through  the  ages,  and  in  our  own  times  it  has  become 
so  unanimous  and  so  warm  that  its  divine  character  is  more  apparent 
than  ever  before.  It  is  indeed  our  greatest  consolation,  as  it  is  the 
glory  and  the  invincible  bulwark  of  the  Church.  But  its  very  force 
makes  it  all  the  more  an  object  of  envy  to  the  demon  and  of  hatred 
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to  the  world,  which  knows  nothing  similar  to  it  in  earthly  societies, 
and  finds  no  explanation  of  it  in  political  and  human  reasonings, 
seeing  that  it  is  the  fulfillment  of  Christ's  sublime  prayer  at  the 
Last  Supper. 

But,  Venerable  Brothers,  it  behooves  us  to  strive  by  all  means 
to  preserve  this  divine  union  and  render  it  ever  more  intimate  and 
cordial,  fixing  our  gaze  not  on  human  considerations,  but  on  those 
that  are  divine,  in  order  that  we  may  be  all  one  thing  alone  in  Christ. 
By  developing  this  noble  effort  we  shall  fulfill  ever  better  our  sub- 
lime mission,  which  is  that  of  continuing  and  propagating  the  work 
of  Christ  and  of  His  kingdom  on  earth.  This,  indeed,  is  why  the 
Church  throughout  the  ages  continues  to  repeat  the  loving  prayer, 
which  is  also  the  warmest  aspiration  of  our  heart:  "Holy  Father, 
keep  them  in  Thy  name  whom  Thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may 
be  one,  as  We  also  are."    (loan,  xvii.,  11.) 

This  effort  is  necessary  not  only  to  oppose  the  assaults  from 
without  of  those  who  fig^t  openly  against  the  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  but  also  in  order  to  meet  the  dangers  from  within, 
arising  from  that  second  kind  of  war  which  we  deplored  above  when 
we  made  mention  of  those  misguided  persons  who  are  trying  by 
their  cunning  systems  to  overthrow  from  the  foundations  the  very 
constitution  and  essence  of  the  Church,  to  stain  the  purity  of  her 
doctrine  and  destroy  her  entire  discipline.  For  even  still  there  con- 
tinues to  circulate  that  poison  which  has  been  inoculated  into  many 
even  among  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  young  clergy,  who  have, 
as  we  have  said,  become  infected  by  the  pestilential  atmosphere  in 
their  unbridled  craving  for  novelty  which  is  drawing  them  to  the 
abyss  and  drowning  them. 

Then,  again,  by  a  deplorable  aberration  the  very  progress,  good 
in  itself,  of  positive  science  and  material  prosperity  gives  occasion 
and  pretext  for  a  display  of  intolerable  arrogance  towards  divinely 
revealed  truth  on  the  part  of  many  weak  and  intemperate  minds. 
But  these  should  rather  remember  the  many  mistakes  and  the  fre- 
quent contradictions  made  by  the  followers  of  rash  novelties  in 
those  questions  of  a  speculative  and  practical  order  most  vital  for 
man,  and  realize  that  human  pride  is  punished  by  never  being  able 
to  be  coherent  with  itself  and  by  suffering  shipwreck  without  ever 
sighting  the  port  of  truth.  They  are  not  able  to  profit  by  their  own 
experience  to  humble  themselves  and  "to  destroy  the  counsels  and 
every  height  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bring  into  captivity  every  understanding  even  unto  the  obedience 
of  Christ."    (II.  Cor.  x.,  4,  5.) 

Nay,  their  very  arrogance  has  led  them  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  their  philosophy,  throwing  doubt  on  everything  in  darkness, 
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has  involved  them ;  hence  the  present  profession  of  agnosticism  with 
other  absurd  doctrines  springing  from  an  infinite  series  of  systems  in 
discord  with  one  another  and  with  right  reason;  so  that  "they  have 
become  vain  in  their  thoughts  ...  for  professing  themselves 
to  be  wise  they  became  fools."    (Rom.  i.,  21,  22.) 

But  unfortunately  their  grandiloquent  phrases  and  their  promises 
of  a  new  wisdom,  fallen  as  it  were  from  heaven,  and  of  new  methods 
of  thought,  have  found  favor  with  many  young  men,  as  those  of  the 
Manicheans  found  favor  with  Augustine,  and  have  returned  these 
aside,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  from  the  right  road.  But  con- 
cerning s'uch  pernicious  masters  of  an  insane  knowledge,  of  their 
aims,  their  illusions,  their  erroneous  and  disastrous  system,  we  have 
spoken  at  great  length  in  our  encyclical  letter  of  September  8,  1907, 
"Pascendi  dominici  greg^s." 

Here  it  is  well  to  note  that  if  the  dangers  we  have  mentioned  are 
more  serious  and  more  imminent  in  our  own  days,  they  are  not  alto- 
gether different  from  those  that  threatened  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  the  time  of  St.  Anselm,  and  that  we  may  find  in  his  labors 
as  Doctor  almost  the  same  help  and  comfort  for  the  safeguarding 
of  the  truth  as  we  found  in  his  apostolic  firmness  for  the  defense  of 
the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  Church. 

Without  entering  here  in  detail  into  the  intellectual  state  of  the 
clergy  and  people  in  that  distant  age,  there  was  a  notable  danger 
in  a  twofold  excess  to  which  the  intellects  of  the  time  were  prone. 

There  was  at  the  time  a  class  of  light-minded  and  vain  men,  fed 
on  a  superficial  erudition,  who  became  incredibly  puffed  up  with 
their  undigested  culture  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away  by 
a  simulacrum  of  philosophy  and  dialectics.  In  their  inane  fallacy, 
which  they  called  by  the  name  of  science,  "they  despised  the  sacred 
authority,  dared  with  impious  temerity  to  dispute  one  or  other  of 
the  dogmas  professed  by  Catholic  faith  .  .  .  and  in  their  foolish 
pride  considered  anything  they  could  not  understand  as  impossible, 
instead  of  confessing  with  humble  wisdom  that  there  might  be  many 
things  beyond  the  reach  of  their  comprehension.  .  .  .  For  there 
are  some  who  immediately  they  have  begun  to  grow  the  horns  of  an 
overweening  knowledge — not  knowing  that  when  a  person  thinks  he 
knows  something,  he  does  not  yet  know  in  what  manner  he  should 
know  it — ^before  they  have  grown  spiritual  wings  through  firmness 
in  the  faith,  are  wont  to  rise  presumptuously  to  the  highest  questions 
of  the  faith.  Thus  it  happens  that  while  .  .  .  against  all  right 
rules  they  endeavor  to  rise  prematurely  by  their  intelligence,  their 
lack  of  intelligence  brings  them  down  to  manifold  errors."  (S. 
Anselm.,  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  capit.  2.)  And  of  such  as  these  we 
have  many  painful  examples  under  our  eyes ! 
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Others  again  there  were  of  a  more  timid  nature,  who  in  their 
terror  at  the  many  cases  of  those  who  had  made  shipwreck  of  the 
faith,  and  fearing  the  danger  of  the  science  that  puffeth  up,  went 
so  far  as  to  exclude  altogether  the  use  of  philosophy,  if  not  of  all 
rational  discussion  of  the  sacred  doctrines. 

Midway  between  these  two  excesses  stands  the  Catholic  practice, 
which,  while  it  abhors  the  presumption  of  the  first  class,  who 
"puffed  up  like  bladders  with  the  wind  of  vanity"  (according  to  the 
phrase  of  Gregory  XIV.  in  the  succeeding  age)  "went  beyond  the 
true  limits  in  their  efforts  to  establish  the  faith  by  natural  reason, 
adulterating  the  word  of  God  with  the  figments  of  the  philosopher" 
(Gregor.  IX.,  Epist.  "Tacti  dolore  cordis"  ad  theologos  Parisien,  7 
Jul.,  1228),  so,  too,  it  condemns  the  negligence  of  the  second  class  in 
their  excessive  neglect  of  true  investigation  and  the  absence  of  all 
desire  in  them  "to  draw  profit  from  the  faith  for  their  intelligence" 
(In  libro  II.,  Epist  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  41),  especially  when  their  office 
requires  of  them  to  defend  the  Catholic  faith  against  the  errors  that 
arise  on  all  sides. 

For  this  defense  it  may  well  be  said  that  Anselm  was  raised  up 
by  God  to  point  out  by  his  example,  his  words  and  his  writings  the 
aafe  road,  to  unseal  for  the  common  good  the  springs  of  Christian 
wisdom  and  to  be  the  g^ide  and  rule  of  those  Catholic  teachers  who 
after  him  taught  "the  sacred  letters  by  the  method  of  the  school" 
(Breviar.  Rom.,  die  21  Aprilis),  and  who  thus  came  rightly  to  be 
esteemed  and  celebrated  as  their  precursor. 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  Doctor  of  Aosta  reached  all  at  once  the 
heights  of  theological  and  philosophical  speculation  or  the  reputation 
of  the  two  supreme  masters,  Thomas  and  Bonaventure.  The  later 
fruits  of  the  wisdom  of  these  last  did  not  ripen  but  with  time  and  the 
collaboration  of  many  doctors.  Anselm  himself,  with  that  great 
modesty  so  characteristic  of  the  truly  wise,  and  with  all  his  learning 
and  perspicacity,  never  published  any  writings  except  such  as  were 
called  forth  by  circumstances  or  when  compelled  thereto  by  some 
authority,  and  in  those  he  did  publish  he  protests  that  "if  there  is 
anything  that  calls  for  correction  he  does  not  refuse  the  correction" 
(Cur  Deus  homo,  lib.  II.,  cap.  23),  nay,  when  the  question  is  a 
debated  one  and  not  connected  with  the  faith,  he  tells  his  disciple : 
"You  must  not  so  cling  to  what  we  have  said  as  to  abide  by  it 
obstinately,  when  others  with  more  weighty  arguments  succeed  in 
overthrowing  ours  and  establishing  opinions  against  them;  should 
that  happen,  you  will  not  deny  at  least  that  what  we  have  said  has 
been  of  profit  for  exercise  in  controversy."  (De  Grammatico,  cap. 
21  sub  finem.) 

Yet  Anselm  accomplished  far  more  than  he  ever  expected  or  than 
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others  expected  of  him.  He  secured  a  position  in  which  his  merits 
were  not  dimmed  by  the  glory  of  those  that  came  after  him,  not  even 
of  the  great  Thomas,  even  when  the  latter  declined  to  accept  all  his 
conclusions  and  treated  more  clearly  and  accurately  questions  already 
treated  by  him.  To  Anselm  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  opened 
the  road  to  speculation,  of  removing  the  doubts  of  the  timid,  the 
dangers  of  the  incautious  and  the  injuries  done  by  the  quarrelsome 
and  the  sophistical^  "the  heretical  dialecticians"  of  his  time  as  he 
rightly  calls  them,  in  whom  reason  was  the  slave  of  the  imagination 
and  of  vanity.    (De  Fide  Trinitatis,  cap.  2.) 

Against  these  latter  he  observes  that  "while  all  are  to  be  warned 
to  enter  with  the  utmost  circumspection  upon  questions  affecting  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  these  dialecticians  of  our  time  are  to  be  com- 
pletely debarred  from  the  discussion  of  spiritual  questions."  And 
the  reason  he  assigns  for  this  is  especially  applicable  now  to  those 
who  imitate  them  under  our  eyes,  repeating  their  old  errors :  "For 
in  their  souls,  reason,  which  should  be  the  king  and  the  guide  of  all 
that  is  in  man,  is  so  mixed  up  with  corporal  imaginations  that  it  is 
impossible  to  disentangle  it  from  these,  nor  is  itself  able  to  dis- 
tinguish from  them  the  things  that  it  alone  and  pure  should  con- 
template." (De  Fide  Trinitatis,  cap.  2.)  Appropriate,  too,  for  our 
own  times  are  those  words  of  his  in  which  he  ridicules  those  false 
philosophers,  "who  because  they  are  not  able  to  understand  what 
they  believe  dispute  the  truth  of  the  faith  itself,  confirmed  by  the 
Holy  Fathers,  just  as  if  bats  and  owls  who  see  the  heaven  only  by 
night  were  to  dispute  concerning  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  noon,  against 
eagles  who  gaze  at  the  sun  unblinkingly."  (De  Fide  Trinitatis, 
cap.  2.) 

Hence,  too,  he  condemns,  here  or  elsewhere,  the  perverse  opinion 
of  those  who  conceded  too  much  to  philosophy  by  attributing  to  it 
the  right  to  invade  the  domain  of  theology.  In  refuting  this  foolish 
theory  he  defines  well  the  confines  proper  to  each,  and  hints  suffi- 
ciently clearly  at  the  functions  of  reason  in  the  things  of  divinely 
revealed  doctrine.  "Our  faith,"  he  says,  "must  be  defended  by 
reason  against  the  impious."  But  how  and  how  far  ?  The  question 
is  answered  in  the  words  that  follow :  "It  must  be  shown  to  them 
reasonably  how  unreasonable  is  their  contempt  of  us."  (In  ligro 
Epist.  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  41.)  The  chief  office,  therefore,  of  philosophy 
is  to  show  us  the  reasonableness  of  our  faith  and  the  consequent 
obligation  of  believing  the  divine  authority  proposing  to  us  the  pro- 
foundest  mysteries,  which  with  all  signs  of  credibility  that  testify  to 
them,  are  supremely  worthy  of  being  believed.  Far  different  is  the 
proper  function  of  Christian  theology,  which  is  based  on  the  fact  of 
divine  revelation  and  renders  more  solid  in  the  faith  those  who- 
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already  profess  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  the  name  of  Christian.  "Hence 
it  is  altogether  clear  that  no  Christian  should  dispute  as  to  how  that 
is  not  which  the  Catholic  Church  believes  with  the  heart  and  con- 
fesses with  the  mouth,  but  even  holding  beyond  all  doubt  the  same 
faith,  loving  and  living  according  to  it,  must  seek  as  far  as  reason 
is  able,  how  it  is.  If  he  is  able  to  understand,  let  him  return  thanks, 
let  him  not  prepare  his  horns  for  attack,  but  bow  his  head  in  rever- 
ence."   (De  Fide  Trinitatis,  cap.  2.) 

When,  therefore,  theologians  search  and  the  faithful  ask  for 
reasons  concerning  our  faith,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
on  them  their  faith,  which  has  for  its  foundation  the  authority  of 
God  revealing ;  yet,  as  Anselm  puts  it,  "as  right  order  requires  that 
we  believe  the  profudities  of  the  faith  before  we  presume  to  discuss 
them  with  our  reason,  so  it  seems  to  me  to  be  negligence  if  after 
we  have  been  confirmed  in  the  faith  we  do  not  strive  to  understand 
what  we  believe."  (Cur  Deus  homo,  lib.  i,  c,  2.)  And  here  An- 
selm means  that  intelligence  of  which  the  Vatican  Council  speaks. 
(Constit  Dei  filius,  cap.  4.)  For,  as  he  shows  elsewhere,  "although 
since  the  time  of  the  Apostles  many  of  our  Holy  Fathers  and  Doctors 
say  so  many  and  such  great  things  of  the  reason  of  our  faith  .  .  . 
yet  they  were  not  able  to  say  all  they  might  have  said  had  they  lived, 
longer ;  and  the  reason  of  the  truth  is  so  ample  and  so  deep  that  it 
can  never  be  exhausted  by  mortals ;  and  the  Lord  does  not  cease  to 
impart  the  g^fts  of  grace  in  His  Church,  with  whom  He  promises  ta 
be  until  the  consummation  of  the  world.  And  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  texts  in  which  the  Sacred  Scripture  invites  us  to  investigate 
reason,  in  the  one  in  which  it  says  that  if  you  do  not  believe  you  will 
not  understand,  it  plainly  admonishes  us  to  extend  the  intention  ta 
the  intellect,  while  it  teaches  us  how  we  are  to  advance  towards  it 
(aperte  nos  monet  intentionetn  ad  intellectum  extender e,  cum  docet 
qualiter  ad  ilium  debeamus  proHcere)."  Nor  is  the  last  reason  he 
alleges  to  be  neglected:  "in  the  midst  between  faith  and  vision  is 
the  intellectual  knowledge  which  is  within  our  reach  in  this  life,  and 
the  more  one  can  advance  in  this  the  nearer  he  approaches  to  the 
vision,  for  which  we  all  yearn."    (De  Fide  Trinitatis,  Praefatio.) 

With  these  and  the  like  principles  Anselm  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  true  principles  of  philosophical  and  theological  studies  which 
were  other  most  learned  men,  the  princes  of  scholasticism,  and  chief 
among  them  the  Doctor  of  Aquinas,  followed,  developed,  illustrated 
and  perfected  to  the  great  honor  and  protection  of  the  Church. 
If  we  have  insisted  so  willingly  on  this  distinction  of  Anselm,  it  is 
in  order  to  have  a  new  and  much-desired  occasion,  Venerable 
Brothers,  to  inculcate  upon  you  to  see  to  it  that  you  bring  back  youth,, 
especially  among  the  clergy,  to  the  most  wholesome  springs  of  Chris- 
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tian  wisdom,  first  opened  by  the  Doctor  of  Aosta  and  abundantly 
enriched  by  Aquinas.  On  this  head  remember  always  the  instruc- 
tions of  our  predecessor,  Leo  XIII.,  of  happy  memory,  and  those  we 
have  ourself  given  more  than  once,  and  again  in  the  above-mentioned 
encyclical,  "Pascendi  dominici  gregis."  Bitter  experience  only  too 
clearly  proves  every  day  the  loss  and  the  ruin  ensuing  from  the 
neglect  of  these  studies,  or  from  the  pursuit  of  them  without  a  dear 
and  sure  method ;  while  many,  before  being  fitted  or  prepared,  pre- 
sumed to  discuss  the  deepest  questions  of  the  faith.  (De  Fide  Trini- 
tatis,  cap.  2.)  Deploring  this  evil  with  Anselm,  we  repeat  the  strong 
recommendations  made  by  him :  "Let  no  one  rashly  plunge  into  the 
intricate  questions  of  divine  things  until  he  has  first  acquired,  with 
firmness  in  the  faith,  g^vity  of  conduct  and  of  w^isdom,  lest  while 
discussing  with  uncautious  levity  amid  the  manifold  twistings  of 
sophistry  he  fall  into  the  toils  of  some  tenacious  error."  (De  Fide 
Trinitatis,  cap.  2.)  And  this  same  incautious  levity,  when  heated, 
as  so  often  is  the  case,  at  the  fire  of  the  passions  proves  the  total 
ruin  of  serious  studies  and  of  the  integrity  of  doctrine.  Because, 
puffed  up  with  that  foolish  pride,  lamented  by  Anselm  in  the  heretical 
dialecticians  of  his  time,  they  despise  the  sacred  authorities  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors,  concerning  which 
a  more  modest  genius  would  be  glad  to  use  instead  the  respectful 
words  of  Anselm:  "Neither  in  our  own  time  nor  in  the  future  do 
we  ever  hope  to  seek  their  like  in  the  contemplation  of  the  truth." 
(De  Fide  Trinitatis,  Praefatio.) 

Nor  do  they  hold  in  greater  account  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Supreme  Pontiflf  whenever  efforts  are  made  to  bring  them 
to  a  better  sense,  although  at  times  as  far  as  words  go  they  are  lavish 
of  promises  of  submission  as  long  as  they  can  hope  to  hide  them- 
selves behind  these  and  gain  credit  and  protection.  This  contempt 
almost  bars  the  way  to  all  well-founded  hope  of  the  conversion  of 
the  erring;  while  they  refuse  obedience  to  him  "to  whom  Divine 
Providence  as  to  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the  whole  Church  in  its 
pilgrimage  on  earth  ...  has  entrusted  the  custody  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  faith  and  the  government  of  His  Church;  wherefore 
when  anything  arises  in  the  Church  against  the  Catholic  faith  to  no 
other  authority  but  his  is  to  be  rightly  referred  for  correction  and 
to  no  other  with  such  certamty  as  to  him  has  it  been  shown  what 
answer  is  to  be  made  to  error  in  order  that  it  may  be  examined  by 
his  prudence."  (De  Fide  Trinitatis,  cap.  2.)  And  would  to  God 
that  these  poor  wanderers,  on  whose  lips  one  so  often  hears  the  fair 
words  of  sincerity,  conscience,  religious  experience,  the  faith  that  is 
felt  and  lived,  and  so  on,  learned  their  lesson  from  Anselm,  under- 
stood his  holy  teachings,  imitated  his  glorious  example,  and  above  all 
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took  deeply  to  heart  those  words  of  his :  "First  the  heart  is  to  be 
purified  by  faith,  and  first  the  eyes  are  to  be  illuminated  by  the 
observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  first  with  hum- 
ble obedience  to  the  testimonies  of  God  we  must  become  small  to 
learn  wisdom  .  .  .  and  not  only  when  faith  and  obedience  to 
the  commandments  are  removed  is  the  mind  hindered  from  ascending 
to  the  intelligence  of  higher  truths,  but  often  enough  the  intelligence 
that  has  been  g^ven  is  taken  away  and  faith  is  overthrown,  when 
right  conscience  is  neglected."    (De  Fide  Trinitatis,  cap.  2.) 

But  if  the  erring  continue  obstinately  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension and  error,  to  waste  the  patrimony  of  the  sacred  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  to  attack  discipline,  to  heap  contempt  on  venerated 
customs,  "to  destroy  which  is  a  species  of  heresy"  (S.  Anselm., 
De  nuptiis  consanguineorum,  cap.  i),  in  the  phrase  of  St. 
Anselm,  and  to  destroy  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  its  very 
foundations,  then  all  the  more  strictly  must  we  watch.  Venerable 
Brothers,  and  keep  away  from  our  flock,  and  especially  from  youth, 
which  is  the  most  tender  part  of  it,  so  deadly  a  pest.  This  g^ace 
we  implore  of  God  with  incessant  prayers,  interposing  the  most 
powerful  patronage  of  the  August  Mother  of  God  and  the  interces- 
sion of  the  blessed  citizens  of  the  Church  triumphant,  St.  Anselm 
especially,  shining  light  of  Christian  wisdom,  incorrupt  guardian 
and  valiant  defender  of  all  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Church,  to  whom 
we  would  here,  in  conclusion,  address  the  same  words  that  our  holy 
predecessor,  Gregory  VII.,  wrote  to  him  during  his  lifetime :  "Since 
the  sweet  odor  of  your  good  works  has  reached  us,  we  return  due 
thanks  for  them  to  God,  and  we  embrace  you  heartily  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  holding  it  for  certain  that  by  your  example  the  Church  of 
God  has  been  greatly  benefited,  and  that  by  your  prayers  and  those 
of  men  like  you  she  may  even  be  liberated  from  the  dangers  that 
hang  over  her,  with  the  mercy  of  Christ  to  succor  us."  Hence  we 
beg  your  fraternity  to  implore  God  assiduously  to  relieve  the  Church 
and  us  who  govern  it,  albeit  unworthily,  from  the  pressing  assaults 
of  the  heretics  and  lead  these  from  their  errors  to  the  way  of  truth." 
(In  libro  II.,  Epist.  S.  Anselmi,  ep.  31.) 

Supported  by  this  great  protection,  and  trusting  in  your  coopera- 
tion, we  bestow  the  Apostolic  Benediction  with  all  affection  in  the 
Lord,  as  a  pledge  of  heavenly  g^ce  and  in  testimony  of  our  good- 
will, on  all  of  you.  Venerable  Brothers,  and  on  the  clergy  and  people 
entrusted  to  each  of  you. 

Given  at  Rome  at  St.  Peter's  on  the  feast  of  St.  Anselm,  April  21, 
1909,  in  the  eighth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 


PIUS  X.,  POPE. 
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Cathouc  Encyclopedia.  An  International  Work  of  Reference  on  th» 
Constitution,  Doctrine,  Discipline  and  History  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Edited  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  Ph.  D.,  LX..  D.,  Edward  A.  Pace, 
Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D.,  Conde  B.  Pallen,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
John  j.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  collaborators.  In  fifteen  volumes. 
Vol.  v.— Dloc-Path.,  pp.  79B.    Ulustrated  and  illuminated. 

The  "Catholic  Encyclopedia"  is  progressing  splendidly.  Volume 
V.  completes  one-third  of  the  work.  The  original  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  every  department  is  being  preserved  and  raised  a  little 
higher  with  each  succeeding  volume.  The  original  plan,  excellent 
in  every  respect,  is  being  followed  out  faithfully  with  the  natural 
development  suggested  by  practical  experience.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  a  work  of  this  kind  is  to  fill  the  places  of  collaborators 
who  are  removed  by  death  or  by  calls  to  other  duties  or  by  disability 
of  any  kind.  The  managers  foresaw  this  difficulty,  prepared  for  it 
and  overcame  it.  They  have  studied  the  Catholic  literary  world  so 
well  that  they  seem  to  know  every  one  in  it  and  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand his  or  her  services  at  the  proper  moment.  In  the  same  con- 
nection it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  field  is  exhaustless.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  things  which  the  encyclopedia  is  teaching  us.  It 
is  introducing  us  to  the  Catholic  literary  men  of  the  world. 

The  editors  have  profited  by  fair  criticism  of  their  work.  There 
has  been  very  little  adverse  criticism.  There  is  a  large  field  for 
difference  of  opinion  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  much  that  has  been 
said  has  been  by  way  of  suggestion.  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide 
that  some  one  person  is  best  fitted  for  a  particular  article  to  the 
exclusion  of  everybody  else ;  it  is  also  difficult  to  decide  the  relative 
amount  of  space  to  be  devoted  to  the  different  articles;  it  is  not 
easy  at  all  times  to  settle  the  question  of  what  subject  shall  have 
independent  treatment.  There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to- 
all  these  things,  and  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  encyclopedia  has 
been  in  this  field.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  an  unbiased  reader  after 
looking  over  the  whole  field  will  probably  be  willing  to  concede  that 
the  book  is  scarcely  capable  of  improvement  in  these  regards. 

Many  new  names  appear  in  the  present  volume ;  many  subjects  of 
unusual  interest  are  treated;  but  this  is  true  of  every  volume,  anJ 
is  hardly  worthy  of  special  notice.  Glancing  over  the  book,  "Edu- 
cation" strikes  the  eye,  and  holds  it.  "England"  and  "Egypt"  rivet 
the  attention.  "Excommunication"  and  "Evolution"  invite  prompt 
reading,  and  many  other  subjects  hardly  less  interesting  confront  us. 

We  are  almost  tempted  to  end  with  a  bull  and  say  that  the  "Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia"  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  better. 
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Selected  Seioionb.  By  Rtv,  CkrUtother  Hughes,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Fall  River,  Mass.  Introduction  by  Walter  EHliott,  C.  S.  P. 
12mo.,  pp.  222.    Pr.  Pustet,  New  York. 

Father  Elliott  is  so  good  an  authority  on  preaching,  and  he  has 
reviewed  this  book  so  thoroughly  in  his  introduction,  that  we  prefer 
to  let  him  speak  to  our  readers  about  it: 

"To  aid  Catholic  pastors  in  performing  rightly  their  high  function 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God,  Father  Hughes  has  published 
this  volume  of  sermons,  and  in  our  opinion  he  has  done  his  work 
well.  The  test  of  excellence  in  a  sermon  no  less  than  in  a  preacher 
is  experiment.  Himself  a  good  preacher,  the  author  published  but 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  sermons  out  of  very  many  actually 
preached  by  him,  some  of  them  more  than  once.  The  clergy  are 
here  invited  to  examine  these  sermons,  chosen  from  a  multitude  of 
others  really  preached  to  an  average  city  congregation,  and  preached 
over  again,  and  now  offered  after  careful  revision.  The  style, 
though  not  unrhetorical,  is  good,  clear,  forcible  English,  the  sentences 
short,  the  matter  cleared  of  all  extraneous  thought  and  the  manner 
of  all  verbiage. 

"The  sermons  are  all  of  them  brief,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
committed  to  memory  by  beginners  or  serve  as  outlines  for  the  more 
practiced,  dealing  each  with  one  idea  of  strictly  religious  value,  sim- 
ply viewed,  well  illustrated,  powerfully  advocated  and  enforced. 
The  tone  is  at  once  earnest  and  priestly,  adapted  to  the  altar  and  the 
pulpit.  Holy  Scripture  is  happily  and  abundantly  quoted.  The 
range  of  the  subject  does  not  expressly  tally  with  the  routine  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  though  the  topics  chosen  are  such  as  to  serve 
practically  the  same  purpose.  Some  of  the  sermons  are  on  the 
critical  points  of  controversy  of  our  times,  touching  the  relation  of 
the  religious  and  the  civil  states  of  men,  and  the  bearings  of  our 
civilization  on  the  spiritual  life.  Others  of  them  are  such  as  are 
not  to  be  found,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  anywhere  printed  in 
Catholic  publications  of  this  sort,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  give 
utterance  to  the  voice  of  religion  on  patriotic  occasions,  such  as 
Decoration  Day,  and  others  again  arouse  tender  memories  of  the 
cradle-land  of  our  Irish-American  congregations. 

"Education,  viewed  from  a  standpoint  at  once  American  and 
Catholic,  is  fully  represented  in  the  choice  of  subjects  presented  by 
the  author.  There  is  a  fine  sermon  on  'Religious  Indifferentism,' 
and  an  inspiring  one  on  'Intemperance,'  preached  at  the  opening  of 
the  convention  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  in  1876. 
Prayer,  confession,  the  Eucharist,  sanctifying  grace  and  its  effects 
are  treated  of  with  much  power,  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Chris- 
tian state  being  fully  displayed.  A  beautiful,  sermon  for  Advent, 
entitled  'The  King's  Return,'  a  very  moving  and  yet  practical  charity 
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sermon  entitled  'Almsgiving,'  one  on  the  'Uncanonized  Saints  of 
Ireland,'  one  preached  at  the  funeral  of  priests  and  others  on  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Patrick — ^these  have  impressed  us 
as  of  particular  use  for  the  great  body  of  Catholic  preachers. 
Finally,  these  sermons,  so  brief  and  so  plain,  and  yet  so  full  of 
instruction  and  so  earnest  in  tone,  are  well  adapted  for  the  use  of 
persons  who  are  hindered  from  attending  Sunday  Mass,  or  who 
desire  devotional  reading  for  the  sick." 


La  Religion  des  Pbimitifs.  Par  Mgr.  A.  Le  Roy  Evtque  fAUnda,  Supirieur 
Q4n6ral  d«8  Peres  du  Salnt-Esprtt.  Llbraire  Gabriel  Beauchesne  et 
Cle,  rue  de  Rennes,  117,  Paris. 

This  volume  of  Mgr.  Le  Roy  is  the  outcome  of  the  course  of 
lectures  delivered  by  the  author  on  "The  History  of  Religions"  at 
the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris  in  1907  and  1908.  It  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  only  really  and  thoroughly  good  book  published  until 
the  present  moment  on  these  questions.  Its  statements  are  supported 
throughout  by  well  authenticated  facts.  Most  other  works  written 
on  these  matters  betray  the  preconceived  ideas  of  their  authors 
concerning  the  religious  ignorance  of  the  savages  and  their  lack  of 
moral  standards.  They  show  particularly  the  firm  belief  of  their 
writers  concerning  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  their  religions, 
which  they  assert  arise  totally  from  the  nature  of  man.  Does  not 
this  smack  strongly  of  modernism  ?  The  modernist  of  to-day  claims 
the  right  to  derive  all  his  religion  from  the  demands  of  his  nature, 
and  he  imagines  that  the  primitive  savages  from  their  origin  have 
made  the  same  claim.  If  this  be  true,  the  modernist  and  the  savage 
may  well  claim  fellowship  with  each  other,  and  perhaps  of  both  the 
savage  may  find  himself  to  be  the  less  flattered  by  the  comparison. 

Mgr.  Le  Roy  spent  twenty  years  in  Africa.  He  brought  with 
him  all  the  ideas  commonly  entertained  in  Europe  about  the  dark 
tribes — people  addicted  to  fetichism,  without  religion,  without 
morals,  without  family,  besotted  worshipers  of  animals,  trees  and 
stones.  His  missionary  experiences  soon  proved  to  him  the  incor- 
rectness of  these  ideas.  He  discovered  real  treasures  of  moral 
delicacy  amidst  strange  aberrations — magnificent  rites,  self-accusa- 
tion, for  instance,  by  the  confession  of  one's  sins  in  order  to  be  puri- 
fied from  the  moral  defilement  of  which  they  feel  conscious.  In  one 
part  of  the  volume  a  whole  ceremonial  of  this  confession  and  absolu- 
tion is  described  in  detail  as  it  exists  in  Kikuyu,  a  district  of  British 
East  Africa.  The  author  assures  us  that  in  these  twenty  years  of 
his  apostolate  in  Africa  not  a  day  passed  without  adding  to  his  fund 
of  knowledge,  correcting  an  idea,  clearing  up  a  doubt,  changing  an 
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hypothesis,  furnishing  an  explanation,  verifying  a  fact,  abolishing  a 
falsehood,  unveiling  a  discovery.  The  principal  sub-divisions  of  the 
work  are :  "The  Primitive  in  Presence  of  Nature,"  "The  Primitive 
and  the  Family,"  "Belief,"  "Morality,"  "Worship,"  "Magic,"  "The 
Religions  of  the  Primitives  Compared,"  "Christianity  in  Presence 
of  Human  Religions,"  "The  Catholic  Religion  Coming  in  Contact 
with  the  Primitive  Religion." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  work  will  have  a  large  circula- 
tion, not  only  in  its  original  French  garb,  but  also  in  the  many  other 
languages  spoken  by  the  missionaries  of  various  nationality  who 
belong  to  the  religious  society  governed  at  present  by  Mgr.  Le  Roy. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  exercise  their 
missionary  zeal  on  the  American  continent.  Very  probably  some 
amongst  them  will  be  found  to  devote  himself  to  the  very  useful  task 
of  translating  into  English  this  deeply  interesting  and  instructive 
work  of  the  superior  general  of  their  society. 


Reobbta  PONTmccH  ROMANORUM  Jubente  Regla  Socletate  GottIngren«il 
Congesslt  Paulit  Kehr.  Vol.  L,  pp.  xxvi.+201.  Pr.,  6  marka.  Vol.  III., 
pp.  U1.-I-482.   Pr.,  16  marks.   Berolinl  apud  Welmannos. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  is  certainly  providing  a  most 
effective  instrument  of  historical  research  by  undertaking  the  publi- 
cation of  these  "Regesta"  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Hitherto  the 
student  of  history,  ecclesiastical  or  profane,  pertinent  to  the  field 
thereby  covered,  if  unable  to  consult  the  original  documents,  has  had 
to  depend  upon  Jaffe's  well-known  work  on  the  same  subject  (Ber- 
lin, 185 1 ) — a  work  which  though  meritorious  and  serviceable  in  its 
time,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  both  as  regards  comprehensiveness 
of  material  and  its  mechanical  make-up — kleficiencies  which  have 
been  in  a  measure,  but  by  no  means  adequately  made  good  in  the 
more  recent  edition  gotten  out  by  Wattenbadi  (1885-88).  In  the 
work  at  hand  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  complete  and  perfect  what 
Jaffe  and  the  subsequent  curators  were  not  in  a  position  to  accom- 
plish. The  improvements  lie  in  the  first  place  in  the  insertion  of  a 
considerable  number  of  documents  which  have  only  recently  come 
to  light  through  the  opening  out  of  the  archives ;  and  in  the  second 
place  in  the  disposition  of  the  material — the  chronological  order 
followed  by  Jaffe  being  abandoned  for  that  of  locality,  thus  greatly 
facilitating  the  task  of  searching  for  documents.  These  features  are 
further  perfected  by  the  addition  of  various  indexes  and  summaries, 
while  the  bibliographical  references  likewise  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  work  in  no  small  degree.  Three  volumes,  the  first  and  third 
of  which  appear  in  title  above — ^the  second  has  not  reached  the 
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present  reviewer — ^have  thus  far  been  published.  The  scope  of  the 
entire  undertaking  embraces  the  regesta  issued  by  the  Holy  See 
down  to  Innocent  III.  The  first  volume  contains  the  concessions  of 
privileges,  the  letters  and  other  pontifical  acta  addressed  to  the 
various  churches,  monasteries  and  individual  persons  of  Rome — the 
city — during  that  period — namely,  from  Pius  I.  to  Celestine  III., 
inclusive.  The  third  volume  comprises  the  corresponding  documents 
addressed  to  the  dioceses  of  Etruria,  t.  e.,  Tuscany.  The  limits  of 
mediaeval  Tuscany  it  is  difficult  to  define.  It  seems  to  have  embraced 
more  than  twenty  different  dioceses.  The  abundance  of  the  Papal 
documents  relating  to  the  territory  is  so  g^eat  that  Dr.  Kehr  has 
been  obliged  to  distribute  them  over  several  volumes.  Those  con- 
cerning nine  of  the  dioceses  have  been  given  in  the  second  volume 
(Latium)  ;  those  referring  to  twelve  other  of  the  Tuscan  dioceses 
appear  in  the  third  volume  (Etruria) ;  the  remaining  are  reserved 
for  the  fourth  volume.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  work  makes  no 
appeal  to  the  general  reader.  It  interests  exclusively  the  historical 
student,  the  one  who  knows  the  value  of  "facts  and  dates."  Sudi 
an  one  it  furnishes  with  an  immense  amount  of  minute  original 
material  critically  and  scholarly  edited  and  authenticated — a  source 
of  reference  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  historical  library. 


LiElBioz  par  Jean  Banai  avec  de  nombreux  teztes  InMlts.   Paris:  Bloud  et 
Cie,  1909.    Pp.  886.   Pr.,  franca. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Leibniz, 
published  between  Dutens'  "Opera  Leibnitii,"  which  appeared  in 
Geneva  so  long  ago  as  1768,  and  "Die  Philosophiechen  Schriften," 
edited  by  Gerhardt,  which  were  completed  so  recently  as  1890  (7  vols., 
Berlin,  1875-1890) — and  M.  Baruzi  quotes  at  least  four  intervening 
editions — to  say  nothing  of  the  countless  republications  of  special 
works  of  the  great  philosopher,  together  with  the  immense  literature 
appertaining  to  him — in  view,  I  say,  of  all  that  has  been  given  to  the 
world,  whether  by  or  concerning  Leibniz,  during  the  past  two  and 
more  centuries,  it  may  seem  somewhat  surprising  to  be  told  that 
prior  to  1900  Leibniz  was  not  fully  understood.  Yet  that  is  what 
the  author  of  the  book  at  hand  affirms — ^"Leibniz  en  sa  vie  totale  et 
en  la  multipli  manifestation  de  sa  pensee  etait  ignore  encore  en 
1900"  (p.  4) — and  he  rightly  signalizes  the  fact  as  unique  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  The  actual  personalities  of  the  other  great 
thinkers — Kant,  Descartes,  Spinoza — ^have,  it  is  true,  been  late  to 
come  to  their  true  recogfnition.  The  process,  however,  in  their 
case  has  been  gradual,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Leibniz  it 
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was  comparatively  sudden.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  that  Leib- 
niz's correspondence,  consisting  of  some  fifteen  thousand  letters,  is 
practically  still  unpublished ;  and  it  is  but  recently  that  serious  efforts 
have  been  made  even  to  arrange  and  catalogue  the  vast  material, 
which  has  remained  almost  in  its  primitive  class  in  the  Hanoverian 
archives.  Of  those  who  have  done  most  to  make  the  real  Leibniz 
known  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  original  data  M.  Baruzi  must  be 
given  a  prominent  if  not  the  first  place.  His  preceding  work  on 
Leibniz  in  Alcan's  well-known  series  ("Les  Grandes  Philosophes," 
Paris,  1907)  is  a  monument  of  scholarship  as  solid  as  it  is  expressive. 

His  recent  book — the  one  here  presented — while  much  smaller,  is 
more  general  and  affords  a  fuller  portrait  of  its  subject  than  its 
predecessor,  which  deals  mainly  with  one  special  aspect — ^the  philoso- 
pher's ideas  on  the  religious  organization  of  the  world.  Rather,  we 
should  say  that  the  present  volume  happily  combines  the  general 
with  the  special.  The  introduction,  which  comprises  more  than  a 
third  of  the  book  (pp.  1-135),  presents  quite  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  philosopher's  life  and  mind  and  work.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  extracts  and  fragments,  some  of  them  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  The  material  thus  gathered  together 
serves  to  illustrate  principally  the  religious  side  of  the  Leibnizian 
thought  and  character.  This  specialization  falls  in  with  the  relation 
of  the  volume  to  the  series  to  which  it  belong^s,  "La  Pensee  Chre- 
tienne" — a  series  to  which  the  Review  has  previously  alluded  as  a 
scholarly  and  timely  apparatus  at  the  service  of  the  student  and  the 
enlightened  reader.  Like  its  predecessors  in  the  collection,  it  happily 
combines  the  double  effect  of  both  instructing  and  interesting — rich 
in  its  matter,  it  is  equally  attractive  in  its  form. 


The  Revival  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Centtjbt. 
By  Jottph  Louis  Perrier,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Columbia  University 
Press  (Macmillan  Company),  1909.    Pp.  vill.+344. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  literature  of  philosophy  in  English  was 
enriched  by  a  translation  of  Dr.  De  Wulf's,  the  eminent  Louvain 
professor's  "Introduction  a  la  Philosophic  Neo-scolastique"  (Dublin, 
1907).  The  translation  was  made  by  Dr.  Coffey,  of  Maynooth,  and 
the  academic  position  of  both  author  and  translator  assured  the 
merit  of  the  production.  The  book  has  doubtless  done  not  a  little 
to  make  the  scholastic  philosophy,  especially  in  its  recent  develop- 
ment, more  widely  known,  certainly  amongst  Catholics,  and,  it  may 
be  hoped,  has  served  to  remove  some  misunderstandings  and  dis- 
solve some  prejudices  amongst  non-Catholics.  In  the  volume  here 
introduced  we  are  glad  to  welcome  another  auxiliary  in  the  same 
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field — a  welcome  which  is  none  the  less  warm  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  book  emanates  from  the  press  attached  to  Coltmibia  Uni- 
versity, a  source  from  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  expect 
works  expository  much  less  laudatory  of  Catholic  philosophy.  It 
may  also  be  added  that  the  book  is  all  the  more  welccme  because  it 
develops  its  subject  from  a  viewpoint  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  its  predecessor  before  mentioned.  Professor  de  Wulf  has  dealt 
more  at  length  with  the  constitutive  materials  of  mediaeval  scholastic- 
ism and  has  indicated  the  lines  of  its  development  present  and  pros- 
pective. Dr.  Perrier  has  dwelt  less  upon  that  side  of  the  subject 
and  has  given  more  in  detail  the  story  of  the  recent  revival  and 
growth  of  scholasticism.  After  delineating  the  several  parts  of  the 
system — Logic,  Metaphysics,  G)smology,  Psychology,  Theodicy, 
Ethics — ^he  follows  the  neo-scholastic  movement  in  the  various 
European  countries,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  The 
delineation  is  suggestive  both  from  a  critical  and  a  constructive 
standpoint ;  the  narrative  succinct,  yet  fairly  comprehensive,  and  at 
the  same  time  sympathetic  in  tone.  On  the  whole  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  bibliography.  The  list  extends  to  eighty- 
seven  pages — about  one-third  of  the  volume.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anywhere  else  so  comprehensive  a  catalogue  of  the  best 
pertinent  books  and  papers.  Indeed,  the  list  if  anjrthing  is  too 
abundant ;  it  would  suffer  nothing  by  some  eliminations,  while  here 
and  there  a  title  might  well  have  been  added.  This  minutia,  how- 
ever, as  also  a  few  infelicities  of  diction  and  typographical  over- 
sights, will  no  doubt  be  provided  for  in  a  future  edition.  The  bock 
is  one  which  no  serious  student  of  philosophy  will  care  to  be  without, 
and  it  certainly  should  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  Catholic 
seminary  and  college.  Will  it  get  a  place  in  the  public  libraries?  It 
ought  to. 


Handbook  or  Cakow  Ijlw.  For  Con^gatiom  of  Women  Under  Simple 
Vows.  By  D.  I.  Latulots,  0.  S.  B.  12mo.,  pp.  280.  Frederick  Pustet  ft 
Co.,  New  Tork. 

The  internal  discipline  of  the  Church  is  receiving  unusual  atten- 
tion in  recent  years.  It  is  a  healthy  sign.  It  makes  for  better  order 
and  better  results,  and  it  indicates  a  permanent  growth.  The  make- 
up of  the  book  before  us  is  thus  explained : 

"Religious  communities  are  the  chosen  portion  of  the  fold  of 
Christ;  in  them  Christian  virtue  and  evangelical  perfection  should 
shine  forth  in  all  their  splendor.  The  Church  has  at  various  times 
adopted  suitable  measures  to  enable  them  to  continue  on  that  high 
plane.  The  multitude  of  laws  and  regulations  affecting  them  be- 
came, however,  in  course  of  time,  a  source  of  doubts  and  difficulties. 
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It  was,  above  all,  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
harmony,  which  must  prevail  in  every  society,  that  the  authority  of 
the  superiors  of  the  congregations  and  that  of  the  Bishops  over  them 
should  be  well  defined.  In  order  to  respect  each  other's  rights  both 
should  know  the  law. 

"In  order  to  prevent  all  future  conflict.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  promul- 
gated on  December  8,  1900,  the  constitution,  'Conditae  a  Christo,* 
in  which  he  determines  on  one  hand  the  rights  of  the  Bishop  in 
regard  to  institutions  of  simple  vows,  whether  diocesan  or  non- 
diocesan,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  rights  and  duties  of  superiors 
towards  diocesan  authority.  This  document,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, fixed  the  canonical  legislation  as  applying  to  congregations  of 
simple  vows,  but  only  in  its  main  outlines,  and  needed  a  supplement 
to  regulate  the  details  of  a  practical  organization.  This  supplement 
we  find  in  the  'Normae'  or  rules  which  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Regulars  is  wont  to  follow  in  the  approbation  of  new  congregations 
of  simple  vows. 

"The  'Handbook'  principally  rests  on  this  double  foundation.  We 
have  not  failed,  however,  to  give  the  latest  decisions  of  the  Roman 
Congregations.  Although  written  for  congregations  of  women, 
the  'Handbook'  applies  also  to  congregations  of  Brothers  with  sim- 
ple vows,  with  the  exception  of  the  articles  concerning  postulants, 
examinations  of  candidates  by  the  Bishop  before  taking  the  habit 
and  before  profession,  dowry,  extraordinary  and  ordinary  con- 
fessors, the  enclosure,  the  parlor,  the  dwelling  of  the  chaplain,  the 
-presidency  of  the  Bishop  at  the  general  chapter." 

The  work  is  well  arranged  and  easily  consulted.  Everything  is 
clearly  stated,  which  adds  very  much  to  its  value,  for  it  is  not  for 
canonists  only  or  principally,  but  rather  for  those  who  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  any  technical  knowledge  of  canon  law. 


The  Ljte  of  St.  MEi.AinA.  By  Bi»  EtiUnenee  CartUnal  RampoOa.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  Leahy  and  edited  by  Herbert  Thurston,  6.  J.  12mo.,  pp.  164. 
Benzigrer  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

When  this  book  first  came  from  the  Vatican  Press,  with  con- 
temporary docimients  and  notes,  with  Latin  and  Greek  texts,  and 
with  facsimiles,  etc.,  it  was  a  work  of  such  erudition  as  to  cause  not 
only  admiration,  but  surprise.  Admiration  because  it  was  a  model 
of  its  kind;  surprise  that  its  author  should  possess  literary  ability 
equal  to  his  diplomatic  power. 

To  translate  the  whole  monograph  in  its  entirety  just  as  Cardinal 
Rampolla  has  given  it  to  the  world  would  require  a  volume  of  more 
than  a  thousand  octavo  pages,  neither  would  the  vast  array  of  biblio- 
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graphical  references  and  many  of  the  minute  points  of  erudition  upon 
which  the  author  spends  so  much  space  and  learning  have  any  inter- 
est for  the  general  reader.  Those  who  are  keen  about  investigating 
such  details  are  usually  in  a  position  to  study  the  original  for  them- 
selves without  difficulty.  At  the  same  time  the  illustrious  author, 
amid  other  matters  of  diversified  interest,  has  incorporated  in  his 
work  a  straightforward  summary  of  the  history  of  St.  Melania  and 
her  times,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  translator  and  friends  whom 
she  consulted,  it  was  well  worth  while  to  render  accessible  to  an 
English  public  With  the  generous  permission  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  this  has  been  attempted  in  the  present  volume. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  life  as  trans- 
lated is  at  all  incomplete.  It  is  well  rounded  out.  As  to  its  interest 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  glance  at  the  main  facts  is  sufficient  to 
show  it. 

St.  Melania  was  bom  in  A.  D.  383,  and  died  in  439.  She  spent 
her  early  life,  of  which  a  full  account  is  given,  in  Rome,  traveled  all 
over  the  Roman  world,  and  finally  settled  in  Jerusalem,  where  she 
met  St.  Jerome  in  his  declining  years.  The  life  consequently  belongs 
to  that  extraordinarily  interesting  period  of  the  break  up  of  pagan- 
ism and  the  early  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  the  last  days  of 
Roman  greatness  before  Constantinople  became  the  permanent 
centre  of  empire.  The  narrator  writes  as  one  who  had  been  the 
devoted  servant  of  the  saint,  who  had  accompanied  her  and  her 
husband  in  some  of  their  wanderings,  and  who  finally  became  a 
priest  and  inmate  of  an  affiliated  religious  establishment  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  association  embracing  both  monks  and  nuns  (like  the  double 
monasteries  of  England  a  few  centuries  later),  of  which  St  Melania 
was  both  foundress  and  superior. 

Father  Thurston's  preface  of  ten  pages  and  Cardinal  Rampolla's 
introduction  of  sixteen  are  in  exceptional  harmony  with  the  text, 
and  really  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  The  whole  is  a  splendid 
example  of  biographical  history  in  its  best  form,  and  may  well  serve 
as  a  model. 


THE  Dawn  of  the  Catholic  REvrvAi.  in  Bnolaitd,  1781-18M.  By  Bernari 
Ward,  F.  R.  Bi»t.  8.,  president  of  St.  B:dmuncl'8  College.  In  two  volumes, 
8vo.,  pp.  870  and  316,  illustrated.  Liongmans,  Oreen  &  Co.,  Lrondon  and 
New  Tork. 

We  have  here  a  very  important  contribution  to  English  church 
history.  Much  has  been  written  and  much  more  remains  to  be 
written  of  the  planting  and  growth  and  decadence  and  revival  of  the 
faith  in  England.  Each  new  contribution  has  a  special  value,  and 
the  one  before  us  is  unusually  important   As  the  author  says : 

"The  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  dealt  witii  in  the 
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present  volumes  may  be  considered  the  most  important  of  all,  for  it 
was  during  this  time  that  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  tide  turned 
when  the  gradual  shrinkage  of  the  Catholic  body  which  had  been 
proceeding  steadily  for  over  two  centuries  ceased,  and  a  future  began 
to  open  out  before  the  Catholics  of  England  in  a  manner  to  which 
their  forefathers  had  been  strangers.  This  period  may  therefore  be 
appropriately  called  the  dawn  of  the  Catholic  revival  which  has  been 
proceeding  ever  since.  The  number  and  variety  of  influences  at 
work,  the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws,  the  influx  of  the  French 
refugee  clergy,  the  return  of  our  colleges  and  convents  to  English 
soil  and  other  influences  as  well,  combine  to  fill  it  with  instructive 
historical  lessons.  It  has  been  endeavored  to  present  a  history  of 
the  English  Catholic  body  in  general,  together  with  a  detailed 
account  of  their  development  in  London  and  the  home  counties — ^the 
old  'London  District,'  as  it  was  called.  For  obvious  reasons  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  the  Catholic  missions  throughout 
the  country.  In  many  cases  this  has  been  done  by  books  published 
locally  by  priests  of  the  missions  they  concern;  in  at  least  one 
instance  a  whole  county  has  been  covered  in  a  single  book." 

Much  courage  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  author  who  would 
undertake  to  review  the  events  of  that  quarter  of  a  century.  Much 
learning  also,  and  much  labor.  During  that  period  event  crowded 
event  so  closely  that  the  chronicler  must  be  a  man  of  sharp  vision, 
cool  judgment  and  clear  mind  to  be  able  to  record  them.  Mgr. 
Ward  possesses  all  the  qualities  for  the  work  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  therefore  he  manages  his  material  so  well  as  to  produce  an 
admirable  history  of  a  momentous  period. 


BlOORAPHIEB  or  EKOUSH  CATHOLICS  IN  THE  ElOHTEEXTH   CeSWRT.  By 

Rev.  John  Kirk,  D.  D.  Being  part  of  his  projected  continuation  of 
"Dodd's  Church  History."  Edited  by  John  Hungertord  Pollen,  S.  J., 
and  Edwin  Burton,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.  12mo.,  pp.  293,  lUustrateJ. 
Bums  &  Oates,  London.  Benzlger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 

Here  is  a  splendid  addition  to  Catholic  biographical  literature, 
which  contains  so  many  names  not  yet  recorded  in  accessible  form. 
The  sketches  are  necessarily  brief,  but  very  interesting  and  full  of 
surprises.  The  book  will  be  of  immense  value  to  literary  men 
especially.   The  following  account  of  its  history  is  interesting: 

"For  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  English 
Catholics  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  there  will  be  little, 
if  any  need  of  a  formal  introduction  to  the  Rev.  John  Kirk.  All 
our  largfer  Catholic  archives  preserve  papers  from  his  pen,  his 
manuscript  collections  have  been  dted  by  numerous  authors,  and 
but  for  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  of  his  times,  the  great  his- 
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tory  which  he  projected  mig^t  have  been  cairied  out  and  his  name 
as  an  author  might  already  have  been  notable  for  nearly  a  century. 

"From  about  the  year  1776,  when  as  a  student  in  Rome  he  dis- 
covered a  copy  of  Dodd's  'Church  History'  among  the  books  of  the 
English  College,  his  ambition  was  to  continue  that  great  work  from 
1688  to  his  own  time.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  labored  for  more 
than  fifty  years  to  gather  from  all  sources  information  as  to  tiie 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

"He  wrote  and  copied,  he  bound  up  loose  papers,  and  his  MS. 
series  of  volumes  entitled  'Collectanea  Anglo-Catholica'  grew  to 
considerable  dimensions.  Yet  he  was  never  able  to  complete  the 
undertaking  he  had  projected  in  his  youth.  He  grew  old  in  collect- 
ing the  material,  and  the  history  of  the  English  Catholics  in  the 
eighteenth  century  remains  unwritten. 

"Yet  his  labors  have  not  been  unproductive  of  results.  To  say 
nothing  of  his  large  manuscript  collections,  an  invaluable  source  for 
future  historians,  which  but  for  his  industry  might  have  been  lost, 
we  have  the  collection  of  lives  now  gfiven  to  the  public.  Dodd  has 
included  in  his  history  chapters  on  the  'Lives  of  Bishops,'  'lives  of 
Peers,'  'Lives  of  Secular  Qergymen,'  etc,  and  Kirk  had  not  only 
accepted  and  somewhat  amplified  the  idea,  but  actually  carried  this 
part  of  the  plan  into  execution,  and  was  able  to  write  on  the  last  page 
'Finis,  April  7,  1841.' " 


Uttebs  ON  CHBI8TIAN  DOOTBINE.  (Second  Series.)  TheSeven  Sacraments. 
Part  II. — The  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  and  Liast  Rites,  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders  and  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony.  By 
F.  U.  De  Zulueta,  8.  J.  12mo.,  pp.  276.  R.  &  T.  Waahboume,  {^ondoD. 
Benzigrer  Brothers.  New  York. 

This  is  indeed  an  exhaustless  subject.  We  cannot  have  too  many 
explanations  of  Christian  doctrine,  provided  that  they  really  explain, 
and  provided  that  they  are  suited  to  the  capacity  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  The  previous  voltmies  of  the  work  before  us  had 
these  two  qualities.  By  way  of  introduction  to  the  present  volume 
the  author  says : 

"In  laying  before  his  many  kind  readers  the  second  installment  of 
'Letters'  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  author  wishes  to  remind  them 
once  again  that  these  volumes  on  Christian  doctrine  in  no  way  pre- 
tend to  form  a  complete  manual  of  theology.  Although  they  may 
prove  of  use  to  busy  priests  by  supplying  ready  materials  for  instruc- 
tion to  their  people,  yet  their  main  purpose  is  to  popularize  theology 
for  the  laity,  and  particularly  for  lay  or  non-priestly  instructors. 

"In  the  present  volume  it  has,  of  course,  been  necessary  to  deal 
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with  that  increasingly  momentous  sacrament,  Holy  Matrimony.  The 
author  has  been  fully  conscious  of  the  delicacy  of  this  part  of  his 
subject,  but  not  less  alive  to  the  slender  instructions  concerning  it 
so  often  to  be  noticed  even  among  Catholics. 

"Now,  here  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  and  far  more  pleasant 
to  deal  in  mere  pious  generalities.  But  such  policy  seemed  utterly 
useless  in  a  work  of  practical  instruction,  and  even  unconscientious, 
if  not  misleading. 

"On  the  whole,  then,  it  seemed  to  the  author  that  his  choice  lay 
not  between  silence  and  speech,  but  between  an  endeavor  on  the  one 
hand  to  convey  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Catholic  moral  principles, 
and  on  the  other  withholding  a  needful  antidote  to  the  false  notions 
that  are  current  at  the  present  time." 

He  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  the  result  justifies  his  resolution. 
He  has  the  happy  and  rare  faculty  of  speaking  on  delicate  subjects 
without  giving  ofiFense,  and  yet  in  an  informing  way. 


Thoughts  of  tee  Hkabt.  By  P.  U.  Northeote,  0.  8.  M.,  author  ot  "Con- 
solamlnl,"  "The  Bond  of  Perfection,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  288.  BenzUrer 
Brothers,  New  Tork. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  short  essays  which  may  be  used  as 
meditations,  or  short  instructions,  or  foundations  for  sermons.  They 
are  notable  for  the  wide  field  which  they  cover,  and  also  for  their 
originality  and  unction.  The  compiler  offers  this  word  of  explana- 
tion: 

"The  expression  'Thoughts  of  the  Heart'  is  frequently  made  use 
of  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  phrase  is  a  beautiful  one,  implying  as  it 
does  that  not  only  is  the  mind  occupied  in  rtuninating  the  secret  and 
hidden  things  of  God's  wisdom,  but  furthermore  that  from  the 
meditation  of  heavenly  truths  the  heart  is  awakened  to  elicit  cor- 
responding aspirations  towards  God. 

"These  are  truly  'Thoughts  of  the  Heart,'  for  the  same  consoling 
and  helpful  friendship  which  moved  the  author  to  produce  his  book 
of  meditations  entitled  'Consolamini'  is  responsible  also  for  this  new 
volume,  which  is  in  truth  but  a  continuation  of  the  former. 

"Moreover,  they  are  essentially  'Thoughts  of  the  Heart'  from  the 
manner  of  their  composition,  since  they  are  written  upon  no  precon- 
sidered  system,  but  just  according  as  some  idea  presented  itself  to 
the  author's  mind,  calling  forth  a  corresponding  elevation  of  the 
heart  towards  the  Infinite  Being,  from  whom  all  light  and  warmth 
proceed.  In  compiling  them,  however,  for  publication,  I  have  en- 
deavored where  possible  to  observe  some  sort  of  rough  sequence. 

"Perhaps  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  meditations,  Iwt  rather 
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short  spiritual  readings.  I  have  nevertheless,  divided  the  different 
subjects  into  three  or  four  points  for  the  sake  of  those  who  choose 
to  make  use  of  the  book  as  a  manual  of  meditation." 


Travail  et  Fy>LIE.  Influences  professlonnelles  sur  I'fitlolOKle  psycho- 
pathlque.  Dr*.  A.  Marie  et  R.  Martial.  One  voL  In  16.  Blbllothique  de 
Psycholo^e  ezp«rlmentale  et  de  mttapsychle.  Bloud,  edlteur,  7  place 
Saint- Sulpice,  Paris. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  labor  and  insanity  present  a 
problem  which  calls  in  question  several  notions  which  though  prac- 
tically considered  as  settled,  are  always  open  to  discussion  in  a. 
philosophical  point  of  view. 

The  authors  of  this  new  book  do  not  maintain  that  in  this  or  that 
particular  case  labor  is  the  cause  of  insanity.  Every  disease, 
whether  mental  or  of  another  kind,  is  occasioned  by  multiple  causes, 
and  in  each  case  each  of  the  causes  occupies  a  place  of  different  and 
variable  importance  in  the  totality  of  causes  whence  the  disorder  is 
derived.  What  these  writers  endeavor  to  decide  is  what  part  in  the 
etiological  totality  of  causes  giving  rise  to  "psychosis"  is  t6  be 
attributed  to  manual  or  intellectual  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  what  is  the  proportion  or  percentage  of  laborers  afflicted 
with  "psychosis"  as  compared  with  the  sum  total  of  laborers  in 
general  and  as  compared  with  the  sum  total  of  laborers  in  each 
profession. 

This  work,  then,  chiefly  consists  of  the  elaboration  of  doounents. 
But  it  will  comprise  in  addition  some  amount  of  scientific  discussion 
and  reasoning,  since  the  etiology  of  certain  psychopathies  entails 
the  examination  of  some  opinions  accepted  or  about  to  be  accepted 
on  the  subject  of  vesanic  etiology. 

This  book  supplies  a  want  long  felt  in  medico-psychological  liter- 
ature, being  the  first  work  that  enters  deeply  into  the  question  at 
issue,  while  basing  its  conclusions  on  a  plentiful  amount  of  observa- 
tion. 


L<A  THEOLOOIE  8C0LASTIQUK  ET  LA  TRAN8CENDANCB  DU  STTBITATUBEL.  Par 

B.  lAgeard,  professeur  d'apologfitlque  k  I'teole  de  thtelogie  de  Lyon- 
Franchevllle.  One  vol.  in  16.  De  vlli.+138  pages.  UbnUre  Gabriel 
Beauchesne  et  Cie,  rue  de  Rennes,  117,  Paris. 

This  little  volume  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  very  difficult,  but 
very  actual  question  of  the  transcendance  or  of  the  immanence  of 
the  supernatural.  The  theologians  of  the  schools  had  already  treated 
this  question  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In  solv- 
ing it  M.  Ligeard  saw  what  an  advantage  would  be  fotmd  in  the 
study  of  their  teaching.  The  first  three  diapters  deal  with  the 
different  theories  professed  on  the  subject  in  the  Thomist,  Scotist. 
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and  Aug^stinian  schools.  He  easily  shows  how  the  scholastic 
theologians,  while  admitting  a  relation  of  harmony  or  of  mutual 
sympathy  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  are  still  radically 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  immanence.  This  part  of  the  study  is 
very  strictly  objective;  the  author  confines  himself  to  the  task  of 
putting  the  texts  before  the  reader,  and  his  work,  taken  from  these 
sources,  is  therefore  from  first  hand.  In  the  last  chapter  M.  Ligeard 
endeavors  to  make  use  of  this  doctrine  of  the  school  in  order  to  settle 
the  problem  of  the  transcendance  of  the  supernatural.  In  his  opinion 
it  would  be  a  very  useful  undertaking  to  draw  up  a  rational  and 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  complete  activities  of  man — intelligence, 
heart  and  will — with  a  view  to  the  refutation  of  the  theory  of  reli- 
gious immanence  and  naturalism.  Such  a  work  would  be  in  entire 
conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  school.  It  would  be  a  psycho- 
logical preparation  that  would  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
objective  and  historical  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  Revelation. 
In  treating  this  point  the  author  has  taken  especial  pains  to  point 
out  with  precision  his  personal  views,  carefully  distinguishing  them 
from  what  he  considers  as  a  mere  imitation  of  previous  methods. 
This  book  appears  as  a  notable  contribution  to  those  apologetic 
studies  which  are  carried  on  in  a  method  which  is  at  once  progressive 
and  traditional. 


Tax  Vla.  VlTAJt  OF  St.  Benbdict.  The  Holy  Rule  Arranged  for  Mental 
Prayer.  By  Dom  Bernard  Hayes,  Monk  of  the  BngUsh  Benedictine  Con- 
gregaUon.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  C.  Hedley,  O.  S. 
B.,  Bishop  of  Newport    12mo.,  pp.  352.   Benzlger  Brothers,  New  York. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  books  of  meditation, 
with  their  carefully  mapped  out  introductions  of  various  kinds,  will 
be  surprised  when  they  open  this  book  at  its  excellence  and  sim- 
plicity. Its  excellence  is  referred  to  by  Bishop  Hedley  in  these 
words : 

"The  idea  of  this  book  is  a  good  one,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  members  of  the  Benedictine  family  and  others.  A  series  of 
devout  meditations  on  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  is  virtually  a  novelty 
at  the  present  day ;  for  although  in  past  times  pious  affections  and 
elevations  on  the  holy  rule  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  one  or 
other  of  its  numerous  commentators,  they  are  not  easily  accessible 
in  a  form  adapted  for  use.  Moreover,  the  present  publication  aims 
at  providing  the  reader  with  materials  for  pursuing  that  'brief  and 
pure'  method  of  prayer  which  is  recommended  by  St.  Benedict 


Its  simplicity  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence  from  St.  Benedict's 
rule  of  any  formal  instructions  concerning  mental  prayer  or  medita- 


himself.' 
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tion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  a  surprise  to  one 
who  hears  it  for  the  first  time.   And  yet  it  is  true. 

"The  holy  Patriarch  gives  no  explicit  instruction  how  to  pray. 
To  him  as  to  those  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  of  the  desert, 
whose  traditions  he  carried  on,  'prayer'  is  simply  the  speech  of  the 
heart  with  God.  Vocal  prayer  or  psalmody  was  to  fill  up  a  large 
portion  each  day,  and  mental  prayer  was  to  continue  as  far  as  possi- 
ble during  all  the  waking  hours  not  occupied  by  Divine  Office.  In 
St.  Benedict's  time  there  was  no  fixed  time  for  'meditation' — no 
hour  or  half  hour  in  which  the  whole  community  knelt  in  their 
places  in  church  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  mental 
prayer.   A  monk,  as  far  as  possible,  should  pray  always." 

Hence  we  find  the  book  divided  into  chapters  ccMnposed  of  quota- 
tions from  the  rule  in  Latin  and  English,  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
quotations,  and  prayers.  It  is  a  very  simple  arrangement,  and  ought 
to  be  very  effective,  for  there  is  no  waste  or  confusion  of  words.  A 
text,  a  short,  clear  analysis  of  the  text,  and  prayer. 


Ii'BvOLUTlON  rsYCHlQUE  DE  t'ENFART.  Par  Dr.  Henri  Bouquet.  One  voL 
In  16.  BIbUoth6que  de  FBychologle  exp«iimentale  et  de  mAtapsychie. 
Bloud,  Aditeur,  7  place  Saint-Sulplce,  Paris. 

Dr.  Henri  Bouquet,  psychologist  and  specialist  in  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, expounds  in  this  volume  the  results  of  his  personal  experience 
concerning  the  evolution  of  human  mentality  in  the  first  years  of 
life.  The  moment  of  birth  and  the  first  sensations  of  life  are 
analyzed.  He  then  treats  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  manifesta- 
tions of  sense-activity — sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell  and  touch.  Walk- 
ing and  speaking  are  mental  manifestations  of  a  more  complex  nature 
and  a  more  spiritual  kind.  Finally  the  author  treats  directly  the 
psychology  of  little  children — ^habit,  memory,  life  of  the  affections, 
fear,  imagination,  fetichism,  asthetic  sense,  eta 

This  book,  filled  with  the  most  learned  experiences,  deals  with  a 
question  deeply  interesting  not  only  to  the  specialist,  but  also  to 
fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as  those  who  are  occupied  with  matters 
of  education  or  training  of  infant  minds. 


Epitome  ex  Editione  Vaticaita.  Qbaoualis  Rouani,  quod  hodlemae 
musicae  slgrnla  tradldit  Dr.  Fr.  X.  Mathiat,  Regens  Semlnarll  et  Pro- 
fessor Musicae  Sacrae  In  Academia  Wilhelmina,  Argentlnensl.  Neo- 
Eboracl:  Fred.  Pustet. 

"The  Epitomy  of  the  Vatican  Edition  of  the  Roman  Gradual," 

by  Dr.  Francis  X.  Mathias,  recently  published  by  the  Pustets,  makes 

a  very  handsome  and  satisfying  book.   It  is  correct,  of  course,  but 

in  addition  to  that  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  correctly  made  in  the 

material  sense,  being  well  printed  on  good  paper  of  a  light  weight 

and  strongly  bound.   It  is  just  the  book  for  practical  use. 
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VOL.  XXXIV.— JULY,  1909— No.  135. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  ITALIAN  UNITY. 

ON  THE  24th  of  November,  1848,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  was  advised  by  the  French  Minister,  the  Due  de 
Harcourt,  and  Bavarian  Minister,  Count  Von  Spaur,  that  it 
was  essential  to  his  personal  safety  that  he  should  leave  Rome  and 
setk  some  secure  place  outside  where  the  business  of  the  Church 
might  be  carried  on  without  molestation.  This  event  was  regarded 
as  the  triumph  of  the  Italian  revolution  by  the  fall  of  Rome,  and 
the  consummation  of  the  long  protracted  struggle  for  Italian  "unity." 
That  was  the  euphemism  invented  to  describe  the  spoliation  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  Church  and  the  forcible  wresting  of  the  civil  crown 
from  the  Papal  tiara.  But  the  "unification"  did  not  take 
place  until  1859 — after  the  defeat  of  Austria  by  France 
and  Italy.  This  year  the  Italians  of  the  Revolutionary  party 
propose  to  celebrate  the  event  with  imposing  manifestations 
in  the  principal  cities  and  villages  throughout  the  peninsula.  Of 
course,  the  chief  celebration  will  be  that  which  will  be  held  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  triumphant  radicals  will  take 
as  much  pains  to  gloat  over  the  plight  of  the  now  helpless  Pope,  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  a  band  of  red  Indians  danc- 
ing around  the  stake  where  their  victim  is  fastened  to  undergo  the 
torture  and  the  fire  that  is  to  complete  the  feast. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  revolution  which  began  with  an  act  of  assassina- 
tion be  celebrated  by  men  who  believe  that  assassination  is  patriotism 
and  private  robbery  a  public  service.  No  fouler  crime  was  ever 
perpetrated  than  the  murder  of  Count  Rossi,  no  baser  act  of  ingrati- 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1909.  by  P.  J.  Ryan,  In 
the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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tude  than  the  requital  of  Pius  IX.'s  too  liberal  concessions  to  popular 
demands  by  the  defeat  of  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  inaugurate 
a  regime  of  progress  and  popular  share  in  the  civil  government  of 
Rome  and  the  Papal  States  by  the  displacements  of  his  Ministers 
and  the  filling  of  his  palace  with  hidden  enemies  sworn  to  bury  their 
knives  in  his  body  in  the  same  way  they  had  fleshed  them  in  that  of 
his  distinguished  Minister. 

There  are  thousands  of  excellent  and  well-meaning  men  and 
women  who  regard  the  process  employed  in  the  "unification"  of  the; 
Italian  peninsula  under  the  crown  of  Piedmont  and  Sardinia  as  a 
secondary  consideration,  so  long  as  the  unification  itself  was  accom- 
plished. Such  a  philosophy  is  pernicious.  The  moral  element  is 
the  first  consideration  in  all  movements  aiming  for  the  social  im- 
provement of  the  masses.  But,  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  there 
still  would  be  the  question  whether  a  revolution  initiated  by  foul 
crimes  was  justified  by  the  results  secured,  in  the  amelioration  of 
the  people's  condition  and  their  moral  and  material  well-being.  We 
have  no  proof  that  such  a  doubtful  justification  has  been  afforded 
in  the  case  of  "united  Italy."  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  proof  that 
the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  The  people  of  Italy  were  never  so 
ground  down  under  a  system  of  cruel  taxation  as  they  are  under  the 
present  rule.  A  fearful  "blood  tax"  has  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  reason  of  the  entry  of  the  Italian  Government  into  the  Tripl« 
Alliance — a  measure  necessitated  by  the  danger  that  a  reversal  of 
the  events  of  1870  would  be  effected  when  any  new  arrangement  of 
the  map  of  Europe  would  result  from  the  defeat  of  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  in  war,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy 
to  France,  and  the  cession  by  her,  in  turn,  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
to  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war  which  ended  the  Second  Empire. 

We  said  in  a  former  article  that  it  was  highly  probable  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  the  chaotic  condition  of  morals  and  politics 
in  Europe  would  demand,  as  it  previously  did  demand,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  that  the  Papacy  be  restored  to 
its  old  place  in  the  moral  economy.  What  is  going  on  to-day  in 
every  civilized  country  leads  irresistibly  to  that  conclusion.  The 
world  is  tossing  about  like  a  ship  that  has  lost  its  rudder,  or  as  our 
globe  must  do  in  space  were  some  enormous  internal  convulsion  to 
cause  a  shifting  of  her  centre  of  gravity. 

A  brief  review  of  the  chief  events  which  preceded  the  process  of 
unification  may  not  be  out  of  order.  In  the  first  place,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  word  "unification"  was  an  afterthought.  It  was  not  in 
the  minds  of  the  conspirators  who  began  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  various  parts  of  Italy  in  1848.  It  had  its  birth,  it  would  appear, 
in  the  dark  and  secretive  brain  of  Cavour,  and  took  form  when  that 
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statesman  induced  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  throw  in  his  handftil  of 
an  army  along  with  the  hosts  of  Britain,  France  and  Turkey,  against 
the  Russian  advance,  in  1854.  This  astute  step  secured  the  help 
of  Britain  when  the  hour  should  strike  for  allowing  the  conspiracy 
of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  to  come  to  an  open  head.  The  great 
French  statesman,  Guizot,  dearly  saw  what  was  going  on  below 
the  surface,  and  gave  the  ambitious  design  its  proper  title.  He  pre 
f erred,  he  said,  an  Italian  Confederation  to  a  "Piedmontese.  domina-^ 
tion  under  the  name  of  Italian  unity."  Guizot  was  a  Protestant, 
and  yet  no  Catholic  spoke  out  more  fearlessly  than  he  against  the 
hypocritical  policy  of  Cavour  and  the  House  of  Savoy  in  fomenting 
trouble  in  the  Papal  States  in  order  to  find  a  pretext  for  invading 
the  territory  to  "preserve  order."  "In  order  to  attain  its  ends," 
he  wrote  in  his  remarkable  book  entitled  "L'Eglise  et  La  Sodete 
Chretiennes  en  1861,"  "Piedmont  is  obliged  to  trample  under  foot 
the  rights  of  nations  in  despoiling  the  Pope  of  the  estated  of  which 
he  is  sovereign,  just  as  it  tramples  under  foot  the  rights  of  rdigious 
liberty  in  overturning  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of 
which  the  Pope  is  the  head.  Such  necessities  are  the  condemnation 
of  the  policy  which  imposes  them."  The  author  was  here  referring 
to  restrictions  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church  within  Piedmontese  terri- 
tory, placed  on  it  designedly  by  the  policy  of  Cavour  as  a  means  to 
an  end — the  end  being  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  the  Pope's 
authority,  to  be  followed  up  by  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  Papa! 
territory.  This  was  the  policy  pursued  in  the  face  of  Europe  per- 
sistently from  1848  until  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  in 
1870.  Then  the  mask  was  flung  aside,  and  the  perfidious  tactics  of 
Cavour  and  Ratazzi  were  crowned  by  the  outrageous  attack  on 
Rome  itself  and  the  onrush  of  the  Garibaldian  rabble  and  thc- 
"reduci,"  to  indulge  in  a  riot  of  murder  and  robbery  in  the  defense^ 
less  streets  of  the  Pope's  capital.  ^ 
All  the  moral  influence  of  England  was  put  forth  in  support  of 
this  policy  of  Piedmontese  aggression.  Cavour  was  in  constant 
communication  with  Lord  Palmerston.  The  British  press  was  filled 
with  the  most  rancorous  denundations  of  the  Papad  Government, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week.  The  Times  openly  preached  revolu- 
tion by  the  dagger — the  very  doctrine  of  Mazzini.  "Liberty,"  it 
said,  "was  to  be  fought  for  by  the  hatchet  and  the  knife."  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Tory  Cabinet,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  the  Postmaster  General, 
openly  avowed  his  friendship  for  Mazzini  at  a  public  banquet,  and 
approved  his  revolutionary  methods — that  is  to  say,  the  methods  of 
the  assassin ;  the  method  employed  by  James  Carey  and  "No.  i"  in 
the  case  of  the  attack  on  two  British  offidals  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
outside  Dublin,  in  May,  1882.    In  that  case  seven  men  were  hanged 
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for  following  the  counsel  given  by  the  Times  as  to  modes  in  whidi 
the  battle  of  liberty  should  be  fought.  Those  ideas  of  the  Times 
lost  nothing  in  ferocity  in  the  transference  into  Italian  literature 
which  immediately  followed  their  appearance.  Guarrazzi,  one  of  the 
foremost  agitators,  who  was  also  a  novel  writer  of  the  new  Romantic 
school,  embodied  some  of  tliem  in  his  romance  called  "The  Siege  of 
Florence."   In  the  preface  he  wrote  : 

■  "I  thought  it  charity  to  ply  all  the  torments  used  by  the  ancient 
tyrants  and  by  the  Holy  Office,  and  to  invent  others  still  more 
atrocious,  to  excite  the  sensibility  of  this  land,  fallen  into  miserable 
lethargy;  I  wounded  it,  and  poured  into  the  wounds  brimstone  and 
burning  pitch;  I  galvanized  it,  and  God  only  knows  the  trembling 
anxiety  with  which  I  saw  it  open  its  closed  eyes  and  move  its  livid 
lips.  I  chose  the  part  of  Prometheus,  and  wished  to  animate  the 
statue,  even  though  the  vulture  shall  prey  upon  my  vitals  forever." 

To  the  efforts  of  the  novelists  to  inflame  the  popular  mind  to  the 
boiling  point  were  added  the  harangues  of  the  firebrand  orators. 
Some  recreant  priests  were  foremost  in  this  unpriestly  work — ^men 
like  Alessandro  Gavazzi,  who  had  no  control  of  either  tongue  or 
passion.  It  was  little  wonder  that  the  peninsula  was  soon  in  such 
a  condition  as  Cavour  and  Mazzini  desired  for  the  realization  of 
their  dreams  and  their  ambitions.  Although  these  two  leaders  of 
the  whirlwind  created  and  utilized  similar  agencies  in  their  respective 
plans,  they  worked  for  entirely  different  ends.  Cavour  aimed  at 
placing  his  puppet,  Victor  Emmanuel,  at  the  head  of  a  single  Italian 
monarchy;  Mazzini's  grand  dream  was  a  triumphant  Republic,  a 
reproduction  of  the  ancient  classic  commonwealth  in  modem  Rome. 

Pius  IX.  had  demonstrated  that  while  outside  opinion  on  Italian 
affairs  demanded  reform,  Cavour  and  Mazzini  worked  for  other 
ends.  He  had  given  the  Romans  reform  till  their  applause  of  his 
liberality  became  too  vociferous  and  continuous,  and  he  had  to 
request  a  cessation.  He  gave  them  a  constitution ;  he  released  men 
who  had  been  confined  in  prison  for  political  offenses,  and  they 
immediately  began  to  utilize  their  freedom  in  the  formation  of  fresh 
conspiracies  against  their  liberator.  Mazzini  had  for  his  chief 
lieutenant  in  Rome  an  ambitious  and  eloquent  demagogue  named 
Angelo  Brunetti,  who,  by  reason  of  his  oratorical  gifts,  was  popu- 
larly known  as  Ciceruacchio — the  second  Cicero.  This  man,  by  his 
lavish  generosity  as  well  as  his  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  the 
popular  cause,  had  obtained  a  power  to  sway  the  multitude  as  great 
as  that  of  Cola  da  Rienzo,  "the  last  of  the  Tribunes."  This  power 
he  sedulously  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
the  revolutionary  party,  as  directed  from  Paris  and  London  by 
Giuseppe  Mazzini.   A  game  worthy  of  the  sinister  genius  of 
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Machiavelli  was  played,  under  orders  from  that  arch-revolutionist. 
The  people  were  to  be  schooled  to  applaud  every  act  of  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  new  Pope  and  his  Prime  Minister,  the  popular 
Cardinal  Gizzi,  but  to  resume  soon  their  clamors  for  fresh  conces- 
sions, until  they  had  secured  control  of  all  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  Civic  Guard  of  Rome  and  the  National  Guard 
of  the  provinces,  and  eventually  got  the  Pope  himself  practically  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  city  and  his  very  palace. 

By  a  "Motu  Proprio"  of  October,  1847,  the  Holy  Father  had 
established  a  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
people  and  members  of  his  own  Council,  to  frame  laws  for  the 
municipality  and  the  administration  of  the  governmental  depart- 
ments. This  important  concession  only  made  the  hungfry  revolu- 
tionists all  the  more  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  Events  outside 
had  been  such  as  to  accelerate  the  revolutionary  programme  of  the 
Mazzinians.  The  occupation  of  Ferrara  by  the  Austrians,  adopted 
as  a  measure  of  precaution  against  incendiary  attacks,  aroused  the 
revolutionists  to  fury.  Insurrections  broke  out  in  succession  in 
Milan,  Palermo  and  Naples.  The  Royal  forces  were  driven  out  of 
Sicily ;  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Modena  were  soon  driven 
out,  and  it  was  seen  clearly  enough  that  Rome  would  be  the  next 
objective  of  the  revolutionary  forces.  The  expulsion  of  Louis 
Philippe  from  France,  followed  by  the  proclamation  of  a  new  Re- 
public, seemed  to  have  applied  the  torch  to  all  the  inflammable 
material  of  Europe.  In  this  alarming  crisis  the  Pope's  advisers 
counselled  fresh  measures  of  conciliation,  and  the  advice  was  speedily 
acted  on.  A  new  and  much  more  liberal  Constitution  was  drawn  up 
by  the  celebrated  jurist  and  theologian,  Father  Perrone.  But  the 
"party  of  action"  wanted  more  than  a  Constitution:  they  wanted  a 
Republic  with  a  Pope  at  its  head,  or  else  a  prisoner  at  their  mercy. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  threw  his  sword  now  into 
the  scale.  As  an  offset  to  the  Austrian  move  on  Ferrara,  he  invaded 
Venice  with  a  large  army,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  a  war 
with  Austria  whirled  even  the  Pope's  advisers  along  with  the 
stream.  A  great  meeting  held  in  the  Colosseum  demanded  that  the 
Pope's  army  should  join  in  tlie  march  on  Venice,  and  General 
Durando,  the  Papal  commander-in-chief,  was  instructed  to  go  so 
far  as  to  lead  the  troops  to  the  frontier,  but  on  no  account  to  cross 
info  Austrian  territory  or  to  commit  any  hostile  act.  These  orders 
he  rashly  violated  as  soon  as  he  was  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  so 
the  Pope  was,  against  his  will,  committed  to  a  war  on  a  power  that 
had  long  been  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  Papacy. 

The  war  ended  most  disastrously  for  the  Sardinian  Kingdom. 
At  Custozza  its  armies  were  swept  away  and  its  fleet  at  Lissa;  and 
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popular  indignation  was  so  great  that  Charles  Albert  was  forced  to 
make  another  effort  at  Novarra.  He  was  again  defeated  and  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  His 
first  work  was  to  sue  for  peace  with  the  victorious  Austrians.  These 
exciting  events  tx>incided  with  a  recrudescence  of  disorders  in  Rome, 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  the 
insolence  of  a  party  intoxicated  with  the  success  of  demagogic 
aggression.  When  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  downfall  of  the  King 
reached  Rome,  the  House  of  Deputies  voted  a  conscription  of  12,000 
men  to  aid  the  Italian  army,  the  enrollment  of  a  Foreig^n  Legfion 
and  an  assessment  of  400,000  dollars  on  the  city  of  Rome.  The 
Holy  Father  at  once  refused  to  sanction  these  measures.  He  clearly 
foresaw  that  a  continuance  of  war  against  Austria  meant  the  ruin 
of  Rome  and  Italy.  His  refusal  brought  about  the  resignation  of 
Signer  Mamiani,  the  President.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
GMint  Fabbri,  a  wise  and  moderate  progressists,  but  his  g^eat  age 
rendered  his  fulfillment  of  the  arduous  duties  of  the  office  too  difficult 
a  task;  and  after  a  short  time  the  Pope  sent  for  Count  Pellegrino 
Rossi  to  take  chargre  of  the  Ministerial  portfolio. 

Count  Rossi  bore  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  and 
a  statesman.  He  was  an  Italian  bom,  and  sympatliized  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  greater  minds  of  Italy  for  a  larger  national  life. 
He  had  .served  France  for  many  years  as  its  representative  at  the 
Papal  Court,  but  when  the  revolution  overturned  the  rule  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  lost  his  place.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Pope  Pius 
IX.  and  often  consulted  by  him  on  matters  of  moment  as  between 
Church  and  State  and  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  malcon- 
tents. The  seals  of  office  he  accepted  with  much  reluctance,  but 
once  he  took  them  he  determined  to  apply  himself  to  the  task  of 
perfecting  a  system  of  good  government  as  a  high  patriotic  and 
Christian  duty.  His  first  work  was  to  reorganize  all  tlie  civil 
departments  of  the  Papal  Government.  He  was  assisted  in  this  by 
four  lay  members  of  the  Council  of  State,  whose  integrity  and  ability 
were  well  known,  as  well  as  by  two  ecclesiastical  ones  no  less  con- 
spicuous for  fitness  for  office — Cardinals  Soglio  and  Vizzarelli. 
Friends  of  law  and  order  flocked  to  his  side,  and  he  had  liberal 
offers  of  monetary  help  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  public  confi- 
dence as  the  first  essential  to  the  commercial  welfare  in  Rome  and 
the  provinces.  Count  Rossi's  next  act  proved  him  to  be  a  statesman 
fit  to  cope  with  any  problem  that  might  present  itself  in  the  high 
task  of  ruling  a  State.  He  projected  an  Italian  Confederacy,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  tlie  Pope  and  M.  Guizot,  as  well  as 
other  thoughtful  statesman,  with  the  Pope  as  Honorary  President. 
This  Confederacy  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  each 
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independent  Italian  State  against  outside  aggression — like  the 
ancient  Achaean  League,  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  similar  defensive  alUances.  To  bring  this  idea 
to  a  practical  phase  Count  Rossi  opened  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Naples,  Florence  and  Turin.  The  design  did  not  by 
any  means  accord  with  the  ambitions  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and 
when  it  was  broached  steps  were  taken,  secretly  and  openly,  to 
prevent  its  ever  bearing  practical  fruit.  Meanwhile  Count  Rossi 
took  measures  to  repress  the  rabies  of  revolutionary  firebrands  in 
the  capital.  He  had  Gavazzi  arrested  and  jailed  for  preaching 
rebellion,  and  took  steps  to  moderate  the  ardor  of  the  revolutionary 
editors  in  Rome  as  well  as  bring  about  quiet  and  security  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  revolutionists  per- 
ceived immediately  that  a  firm  hand  was  now  grasping  the  tiller, 
and,  as  this  was  the  last  condition  they  regarded  as  likely  to  arise, 
they  determined  to  make  that  hand  firmer — in  the  rigidity  of  death. 
It  were  illogical  had  they  resolved  otherwise.  To  such  a  culmination 
had  all  the  lessons  they  had  been  sedulously  taught  for  the  previous 
half  century  progressively  led  up.  They  took  their  measures  care- 
fully, so  that  there  might  be  no  hitch  in  the  working  out  of  the 
programme. 

We  would  here  desire  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  survey  the 
Janus-like  character  of  the  propaganda  which  brought  about  th« 
tragedy  of  tlie  Roman  Revolution.  One  of  the  excuses  put  forward 
for  Piedmontese  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  Papal  States 
was  that  "the  Pope  had  ceased  to  govern."  The  same  equivocation 
was  used  fifty  years  before  1848  by  Napoleon  and  his  instruments, 
after  they  made  it  hard,  by  means  of  French  invasion  and  conse- 
quent anarchy,  for  the  Pope  to  govern.  The  cry,  "the  Pope  is 
incapable  of  governing"  was  set  up  before  the  Pope  showed  by  his 
action  that  he  was  quite  capable  and  willing  to  govern — ^to  govern 
wight,  if  left  alone.  But  this  was  not  what  these  apologists  for 
robbery  and  murder  wanted.  They  wanted  power  as  Macbeth  and 
Richard  the  Third  wanted  it — for  the  sake  of  power  and  the  worldly 
things  it  brings  to  people  in  politics.  The  movement  against  the 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy  originated,  insisted  the  North  British 
Review  and  other  English  and  Scottish  mouthpieces  of  anti-Catholic 
spleen,  within  the  Papacy.  And  yet  the  same  wall-eyed  organs  pro- 
ceeded to  defend  in  grandiloquent  terms  the  long  planned,  org^zed, 
relentless,  unscrupulous  conspiracy  against  the  Papacy,  gotten  up 
by  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  secretly  fomented  and  aided  by  Cavour 
and  the  Piedmontese  Government.  It  was  gfranted  by  the  North 
British  Review— we  write  with  a  copy  before  us — to  be  a  movement 
"marked  throughout  by  that  logic  which  stifles  justice  and  reason" 
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(the  italics  are  ours) ;  and  "it  designed  the  destruction  of  the  Papacy 
because  it  was  opposed  to  its  ideal  schemes."  There  never  was  an 
example  of  cynical  contempt  of  consistency  in  argument  sa  .gross 
as  the  British  howl  against  the  Papacy:  first  charging  it  with  im- 
potency  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  power,  and  then  with  deserving  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin  when  it  put  forth  the  hand  of  the  policeman 
to  seize  and  lock  up  the  villains  and  cut-throats  whom  it  found 
endeavoring  to  frustrate  its  efforts  to  maintain  order  and  promote 
prosperity.  And  to  add  to  the  recklessness  of  this  cynicism,  there 
was  not  even  a  pretense  of  concealment  of  its  object.  The  North 
British  Review,  already  referred  to,  openly  avowed  that  its  purpose^ 
in  printing  the  furious  outbursts  of  sudi  writers  as  Azeglio,  was  to 
excite  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the  outside  world  against  the 
Papal  Government.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was  the 
poetical  pythoness  of  that  campaign  of  blind  hatred  and  jaundiced 
bigotry.  Her  poems,  "Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  reeked  with  open 
incitements  to  revolt  and  assassination,  alternated  with  ribald  deri-' 
sion  of  the  Papacy,  such  as  this : 

Peter,  Peter!  he  does  not  speak; 

He  is  not  as  rash  as  In  old  Galilee: 
Safer  a  ship,  thougrh  It  toss  and  leak. 

Than  a  reeling  foot  on  a  rolling  sea! 

And  he's  got  to  be  round  In  the  girth,  thinks  he. 

Peter,  Peter,  thou  fisher  of  men. 

Fisher  of  fish  wouldst  fhou  live  instead? 
Haggling  for  peace  with  the  other  Ten, 

Cheating  the  market  at  so  much  a  head, 

Griping  the  bag  of  the  traitor  dead 

The  gentle  lady  did  not  hesitate  to  encourage  even  the  Atheist  to 
rise  up  and  murder,  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  pardon,  should  he  fait 
in  the  attempt,  from  that  Deity  whom  he  spurned  as  the  imposture 
of  crafty  priests,  by  such  hortations  as  the  following  lines,  culled 
from  the  "Last  Poems  and  Other  Works  of  Mrs.  Browning:" 

Peace,  you  say — yes,  peace  in  truth: 

But  such  a  peace  as  the  ear  can  achieve 
'Twixt  the  ride's  click  and  the  rush  of  the  ball, 

'Tvixt  the  tiger's  spring  and  the  crunch  of  the  tooth, 
'Twixt  the  dying  Atheist's  negative 

And  God's  face — waiting  after  all! 

It  were  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  of  such  an  incitement  and  such 
an  encouragement  on  the  mind  of  an  Irish  Attorney  General  like 
Whiteside,  and  an  Irish  Judge  like  Keogh,  had  the  poem  been 
written  by  one  of  the  Fenian  leaders  and  published  in  an  Irish  organ, 
at  a  time  of  political  ferment.  The  English  language  would  be  too 
poor  to  gfive  utterance  to  their  feelings  of  horror  at  the  impiety. 

The  remarkable  fact  about  the  encouragement  given  by  English 
politicians  and  poets  to  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Italy  was 
their  obttisencss  to  the  parallel  that  existed  between  the  case  of 
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Ireland  under  British  rule  and  the  case  of  Italians  under  Austrian 
rule.  We  see  no  such  parallel  in  the  case  of  Italians  under  Papal 
rule:  it  was  government  of  Italians  by  Italians,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Italians.  It  may  have  been  bad  government  in  some  respects^ 
in  so  far  as  its  operation  and  results  were  concerned,  at  times ;  but 
it  was  not  out  of  hatred  for  the  people  that  it  was  bad,  nor  out  of 
any  desire  but  for  their  welfare;  there  was  no  other  government 
animated  by  love  for  the  people  and  solicitude  for  their  wellbeing 
as  the  Papal  Government  was.  But  the  oppression  of  Ireland  by 
the  British  Government  had  its  source  in  the  malice  of  the  oppressor, 
who  never  can  forgive  the  enemy  whom  he  wrongs  and  has  wronged. 
All  the  infamy  attributed  to  the  Austrian  system  of  repression  was 
characteristic  of  the  British  system  in  Ireland,  in  regard  to  the 
detection  and  repression  of  revolutionary  designs.  Espionage,  em- 
ployment and  encouragement  of  informers,  holding  out  of  rewards 
for  those  who  would  betray  comrades  in  political  enterprises,  sus- 
pensions of  constitutional  procedure  and  trial  by  special  commissions 
of  Judges  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  arrest  and  imprisonment  on  sus- 
picion; barbarous  treatment  of  prisoners;  impoverishment  of  the 
people  by  exorbitant  and  illegal  taxation ;  frightful  punishment  by 
"transportation"  on  convict  ships  of  those  accused  of  "treason- 
felony" — a  newly-invented  crime,  by  means  of  which  the  patriot 
was  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  murderer  and  the  cutpurse  or 
burglar.  All  this  oppression,  worse  than  Egyptian  over  Israelites 
in  many  respects,  was  carried  on  under  a  government  with  a  head- 
ship that  differed  from  the  Papacy,  in  its  claims  in  spirituals  and 
temporals,  only  in  degree  and  absence  of  divine  sanction.  Britain's 
sovereign  was  the  head  of  Britain's  Qiurch,  and  made  and  unmade 
Bishops  and  prebends  without  the  help  of  Cardinals,  but  only  on 
the  word  of  a  Prime  Minister!  The  English  Protestant  Church, 
planted  by  force  and  fraud  upon  the  Catholic  soil  of  Ireland,  main- 
tained itself  by  the  forcible  Extortion  of  tithes  from  the  Catliolic 
tillers  of  the  soil,  often  at  the  cost  of  human  life  and  barbarous 
scenes  of  bloodshed.  The  peasantry  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  to  fly  across  the  ocean,  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
to  escape  death  by  famine,  by  a  system  of  barbarous  land  laws, 
introduced  by  England,  in  substitution  for  their  native  laws,  which 
gave  the  peasant  as  much  right  in  the  soil,  proportionately,  as  the 
chief.  The  only  British  poet  or  prosist  who  dared  British  oppro- 
brium by  lifting  up  voice  or  pen  on  behalf  of  the  miserable  Irisli 
victims  of  that  Philistine  barbarity  were  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  and 
Lord  Byron. 

There  was  hardly  an  attempt  to  disguise  the  real  motive  that 
underlay  the  propaganda  in  England.   Sympathy  with  the  Italian 
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patriots  was  the  fine  flower  of  hatred  of  Popery  and  the  Papacy. 
We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Whiteside.  He  was  a  lawyer  who 
subsequently  became  a  Judge,  and  one  of  those  whose  writings  and 
speeches  breathed  the  True  Blue  spirit  in  every  passage.  He  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  venom  of  the  pro-Italian  propaganda.  A 
book  of  his  on  Italy  reached  at  least  five  editions.  It  was  crammed 
with  stories  copied  after  the  style  of  the  Decameron;  and  even  so 
rabid  an  anti- Papal  magazine  as  the  North  British  Review  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  the  author  that  it  strongly  suspected  that  he  knew 
that  some  of  the  tales  were  no  more  authentic  than  the  old  fables 
called  "The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom."  Italian  writers 
like  Zobi,  Azeglio,  Gualterio,  Guerrazzi,  Farini  and  others  of  the 
inventive  tribe,  filled  the  public  ear,  at  the  same  period,  with  tales 
of  the  immorality  of  tlie  clergy  and  sisters  in  Italy,  linking  this 
somehow  with  the  misgovernment  of  the  political  rulers — just  as 
some  of  our  own  writers  sought  to  do  a  few  years  ago  with  regard 
to  the  religious  orders  in  the  Philippines.  The  cry  was  raised  in 
England  that  the  Pope  had  banned  the  Bible,  and  an  army  of  Bible- 
readers  (as  the  proselytizers  were  popularly  called  in  Ireland,  where 
they  had  previously  been  employed  to  buy  the  faith  of  the  starving 
peasantry  witli  gold  from  Exeter  Hall)  was  let  loose  on  the  Italian 
peninsula,  to  ply  their  insidious  arts  in  the  cities  outside  Rome.  It 
was  boasted  in  the  English  press  that  the  principles  of  Protestantism 
had  spread  over  almost  every  town  in  Tuscany,  and  in  Florence  had 
resulted  in  the  entire  abandonment  of  Catholicism  by  masses  of  the 
population.  While  these  flattering  reports  were  being  circulated, 
the  press  kept  urging  the  government  to  go  on  sending  ships  of  war 
to  hover  about  the  Italian  coast  as  "a  terror  to  evildoers,"  and 
especially  to  the  Court  of  Rome — (we  are  quoting  the  North  British 
Review  of  November,  1852) — lest  there  be  "any  measure  of  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  Papacy."  "Those  old  idols  of  the  Papacy  that 
bigotry  or  priestcraft  are  dressing  up  again,"  the  Review  went  on 
to  say — "those  painted  Madonnas  that  are  winking  at  Rimini  most 
knowingly,  or  working  miracles,  are  sadly  out  of  date.  The  monks 
and  friars  and  meritorious  mendicants,  redolent  of  every  odor  but 
that  of  sanctity,  have  become  almost  an  anachronism,  even  in  the 
South,  and  they  might  be  left  to  die  out  peaceably.  .  .  .  The 
Jesuits,  like  witches  by  'a  running  stream,'  are  standing  on  the 
brink,  but  have  not  yet  crossed  the  Amo.  To  force  the  institutions 
of  the  worst  times  of  the  Papacy  on  a  comparatively  civilized  people, 
against  their  mind  and  conscience,  is  but  an  idle  effort  at  the  best; 
and  to  darken  and  deprave  a  nation,  with  the  idea  of  making  them 
more  submissive  to  both  Church  and  State,  is  of  all  expedients  the 
most  mistaken."   To  prevent  this  debasement  of  a  noble  people  the 
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warships  of  the  power  that  had  for  two  centuries  been  doing  that 
very  thing  in  regard  to  Ireland  must  be  kept  on  the  Itahan  littoral ! 
While  this  compaign  of  malignity  was  being  carried  on  in  the  high- 
class  magazines  of  England  and  Scotland,  tlie  comic  cartoonists  were 
helping  on  the  evil  work  by  satirizing  the  Holy  Father  and  the  heads 
of  the  Italian  States  with  a  ribald  indecency  that  has  not  been  sur- 
passed even  in  our  own  immediate  day.   The  unscrupulous  Punch, 
of  London,  was  the  ringleader  in  that  undignified  game.   This  cam- 
paign of  ridicule  was  not  by  any  means  intended  for  fun.   The  fun 
of  the  boys  who  pelted  the  frogs  was  not  firth,  but  malice;  and  so 
it  was  with  the  laughter  that  greeted  the  sallies  of  the  English  comic 
prints  and  the  deadly  satires  of  Mrs.  Browning.   They  served  to 
whet  the  knives  of  the  Italian  "men  of  action."   These,  in  Rome, 
were  getting  ready  for  a  move  whicli  should  show  that  the  lessons 
of  Mazzini  had  not  fallen  upon  dull  ears.   The  Chambers  were  to 
open  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  on  the  preceding  day  Count 
Rossi  was  warned  by  the  Holy  Father  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
His  wife,  too,  had  heard  rumors  of  a  conspiracy,  and  she  pleaded 
with  him  tearfully  not  to  attend  the  opening  ceremony.    But  the 
Count  was  no  coward ;  he  only  laughed  at  the  sug^stion  of  danger, 
but  he  had  taken  all  the  precautions  that  he  considered  necessary  to 
prevent  disorder.   When  he  alighted  from  his  equipage  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Cancellaria  he  was  immediately  hustled 
by  a  band  of  villainous  men,  flung  to  the  ground,  and  a  stiletto  was 
thrust  to  the  hilt  in  his  neck.    The  assasins,  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, had  been  practicing  the  scientific  way  to  deal  a  fatal  thrust^ 
under  the  direction  of  a  surgeon,  with  the  help  of  a  corpse  they  had 
procured  somehow  from  one  of  the  hospitals.   The  result  justified 
the  pains  thus  taken.   It  took  but  the  one  blow  to  despatch  the  dis- 
tinguished victim.    He  just  gasped,  "O,  my  God!"  and  expired. 
The  body  was  carried  into  the  apartments  of  Cardinal  Gazzoli,  and 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  Holy  Father  to  impart  the  dreadful 
tidings  carefully.   The  Pope  was  for  some  moments  unable  to  utter 
a  word,  so  choking  was  his  emotion ;  then  he  said :   "Count  Rossi 
has  died  a  martyr's  death;  may  his  soul  rest  in  peace!"   In  the 
Church  of  Sts.  Laurence  and  Damasus,  where  the  remains  of  the 
murdered  Minister  were  laid,  his  tomb  bears  the  legend.    "I  under- 
took the  defense  of  a  sacred  institution;  may  God  have  mercy 
on  me." 

The  murder  was  the  signal  for  the  opening  of  the  floodgates  of 
rapine,  murder  and  destruction  in  the  city.  Bearing  aloft  in  triumph 
the  knife  dripping  with  the  blood  of  their  victim,  the  murderers 
paraded  the  principal  streets,  yelling  out  their  joy  over  the  deed  of 
horror,  and  stopping  at  the  door  of  the  Rossi  house  in  order  to 
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harrow  the  feelings  of  the  widow  and  children  by  their  fiendish 
yells  of  triumph  over  his  downfall.  Mazzini's  teaching — "the 
thought  and  the  act" — had  not  been  in  vain.  Murder  ran  red-handed 
through  the  city  of  the  Popes,  and  soon  the  gentle  Pius  was  in 
flight  from  the  scene  of  butchery.  He  barely  escaped  the  same  fate 
as  his  great  minister,  for  the  band  of  assassins  who  compassed  the 
murder  were  soon  inside  the  Vatican,  with  their  sentries  posted  at 
the  various  gates  and  doors,  cutting  off  all  the  avenues  of  escape 
for  the  Pope.  They  were  actually  roaming  the  buildings  in  search 
of  their  illustrious  intended  prey  when  his  attendants  quietly  hurried 
him  away  and  got  him  into  the  coach  of  the  Count  Von  Spaur,  who 
was  waiting  at  the  Qiurch  of  SS.  MarcilHno  and  Pietro  to  bear  the 
Pope  toward  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  Arrived  at  Gaeta,  from 
that  stronghold  the  fugitive  Pontiff  issued  a  decree  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  murderers  of  Count  Rossi  and  those  who  had  aided 
and  abetted  them,  and  drew  up  a  formal  protest  to  the  Great  Powers 
against  the  usurpers  of  his  authority  now  supreme  in  the  capital  of 
the  Popes. 

Mazzini  soon  arrived  on  the  scene,  to  behold  and  exult  in  the 
success  of  his  teachings.  He  came  at  an  appropriate  time.  The 
dogs  of  anarchy  had  been  le  loose,  and  the  red  hand  of  the  rabble 
was  pressing  the  throat  of  the  helpless  aristocracy  demanding  its 
money  or  its  life.  The  Republic  had  been  proclaimed,  Mazzini  at 
its  head,  and  two  other  conspirators,  Saffi  and  Armellini,  aiding  him. 
Confiscation  immediately  began  on  a  gigantic  scale  under  the  rule 
of  this  Triumvirate.  Church  property  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
pounced  upon.  Mobs  burst  into  the  churches  and  began  plundering 
them  of  their  treasures  in  the  shape  of  sacred  vessels  and  works  of 
art.  Sacrilege  of  a  most  horrible  character  was  committed  in  marty 
of  them :  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  taken  out  and  trampled  under 
foot,  and  the  sacred  vessels  were  melted  down  for  the  metal  they 
contained.  A  forced  loan,  ostensibly  to  carry  on  the  government, 
was  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  curtailment  of  free- 
dom of  the  press,  about  v;hich  the  Mazzinians  had  been  always 
bitterly  complaining,  was  one  of  the  first  measures  taken  by  the 
Triumvirate;  they  did  not  desire  the  outside  world  to  know  what 
was  taking  place  in  the  city. 

Not  one  of  the  Powers  recognized  the  Republic.  The  only  State 
which  acknowledged  its  claim  to  be  a  State  was  Tuscany,  which 
had  also  revolted  and  proclaimed  a  Republic.  The  representatives 
of  the  Powers,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  themselves  at  Gaeti.  in 
cider  to  transact  there  the  business  of  their  respective  government.? 
with  the  Papal  Government.  The  Pope's  letter  of  protest  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  the  whole  Catholic  world  outside  of  Italy  to  a  sense 
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of  the  outrage  of  which  the  Holy  Father  had  been  made  the  victim. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  then  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  National  Assembly  that  the  Pope  .should  be 
restored  to  his  dominion  and  protected  in  his  capit.il.  A  division 
of  the  army,  under  General  Oudinot,  was  despatched  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  from  thence  moved  on  toward  the  capital.  There 
Garibaldi,  who  had  arrived  with  his  motley  rabble  of  adventurers, 
was  in  command  of  the  defense.  While  this  was  being  prepared, 
murders  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  city.  Many  clerics  fell 
under  the  poniards  of  the  "liberators."  The  bodies  of  ninety  priests 
were  discovered  in  the  cellar  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Calixtus,  beyond 
the  Tiber,  in  a  short  time  after  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  French.  All  these  had  been  the  victims  of  the 
gospel  of  the  dagger,  as  preached  by  Mazzini,  Mrs.  Browning  and 
the  London  Times. 

Garibaldi  and  his  rabble  did  not  do  much  beyond  killing  the 
priests.  They  made  a  stand  for  a  while  at  the  Gate  of  St.  Pan- 
cratius  and  drove  off  a  weak  column  of  French,  but  they  were  soon 
compelled  to  run  up  the  white  ilag  and  betake  themselves  as  rapidly 
as  they  could  out  of  the  city  they  had  terrorized  and  plundered.  On 
the  3d  of  July  the  French  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  the  Pope's 
government  was  restored.  The  Holy  Father  took  no  reprisals  for 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  revolutionists.  On  the  contrary,  he 
issued  a  decree  of  amnesty  for  all  who  were  not  leaders,  perjurers 
or  ordinary  criminals.  He  returned  to  the  city,  after  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Neapolitans  that  he  would  pay  a  visit  to  their  dty 
while  he  was  a  guest  in  the  territory  of  the  kingdom.  The  Holy 
Father  visited  likewise  the  chief  cities  in  Tuscany  and  Bologna 
before  he  returned  to  Rome.  In  all  of  these  he  was  received  with 
affecting  demonstrations  of  loyalty  by  the  population.  Even  among 
the  Garibaldian  prisoners  he  was  regarded  with  sincere  veneration. 
The  entry  of  the  Holy  Father  into  Rome  did  not  take  place  until  the 
1 2th  of  April.  He  immediately  settled  down  to  the  task  of  assuring 
tranquillity  and  restoring  everything  to  the  condition  of  order  which 
had  prevailed  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  revolutionary  adven- 
turers. 

For  ten  years  Rome  enjoyed  a  period  of  immunity  from  political 
troubles,  and  during  that  time  everything  had  moved  smoothly. 
Two  gn'cat  things  had  been  done  in  the  religious  world:  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  had  been  defined  and  the  dog^a  of 
Papal  Infallibility  decided  and  promulgated.  The  latter  step 
aroused  the  hostility  of  many  enemies  who  previously  had  been  only 
lukewarm  ones.  It  made  enemies  like  Bismarck  furious.  But  the 
Pope  did  not  heed  what  the  enemies  said.   He  seemed  to  have  a 
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prevision  of  the  troubles  which  were  about  to  burst  upon  the  Churcli 
and  the  absolute  need,  in  the  near  future,  of  a  voice  decisive  and 
unquestionable  to  lay  down  the  law  authoritatively  when  the  Church 
and  the  State  should  be  divided  as  to  questions  of  spiritual  authority 
and  moral  right.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  most  fortunate  thing  for 
the  Church  that  so  important  a  step  was  resolved  on,  as  recent 
events  in  France  have  clearly  shown. 

Even  when  the  great  Pope  was  thus  taking  measures  for  fortify- 
ing the  ramparts  of  the  doctrinal  Church  and  its  spiritual  authority 
his  crafty  enemies  were  plotting  and  planning  the  complete  over- 
throw of  its  temporal  appanage,  so  often  attacked  and  so  often 
miraculously  (as  it  seemed)  restored  to  the  Church.  Cavour  and 
Louis  Napoleon  were  the  principal  intriguers  on  the  ground;  and 
these  had  the  help  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  English  public  (pinion 
in  whatever  schemes  might  be  devised  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Papacy.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  help  came  from  a  most  unex- 
pected quarter.  M.  Guizot,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of  France 
under  Louis  Philippe,  in  the  course  of  a  public  address  on  primary 
education  among  French  Protestants,  swung  off  from  his  direct 
subject  to  call  attention  to  the  storm  of  persecution  to  which  the 
Pope  and  the  Church  in  Italy  were  being  subjected.  His  words 
were  very  remarkable,  coming  from  a  man  who  had  filled  so 
responsible  a  position  in  diplomacy  for  many  years  and  knew  well 
the  effect  they  were  likely  to  produce  upon  the  whole  of  Europe. 
He  said: 

"A  melancholy  disturbance  affects  a  large  portion  of  the  general 
Christian  Church.  I  say  a  melancholy  disturbance;  it  is  my  own 
opinion  that  I  express,  and  that  I  desire  to  express.  Whatever 
differences,  and  even  divisions,  may  be  among  us,  we  are  all  Chris- 
tians, and  the  brethren  of  all  Christians.  The  security,  the  dignity, 
the  liberty  of  all  Christian  Churches,  equally  belong  to  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  It  is  Christendom  as  a  whole  that  suffers,  when 
great  Christian  Churches  suffer.  It  is  the  entire  Christian  edifice 
against  which  the  blows  are  directed,  which  now  strike  one  of  its 
chief  structures.  Under  such  trials,  our  sympathy  is  due  to  the 
Christian  Church  in  all  its  extent." 

Many  expressions  of  surprise  from  French  Protestants,  many  of 
gratitude  from  Catholics,  were  the  immediate  outcome  of  M. 
Guizot's  references  on  this  subject.  In  order  to  explain  his  reasons 
more  fully  than  he  could  in  the  course  of  a  brief  public  address,  the 
distinguished  author  and  statesman  sat  down  and  wrote  his  work  on 
"The  Church  and  Christian  Society" — a  splendid  contribution  to 
the  history  of  civilization — certainly  the  finest  penned  by  non-Cath- 
olic hands.. 
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There  was  in  M.  Guizot's  day,  as  there  is  now,  an  organized 
system  of  assault  on  the  citadel  of  faith.  Belief  in  the  supernatural 
was  jerred  at,  materialism  was  the  only  doctrine  taught  by  those 
was  jeered  at,  materialism  was  the  only  doctrine  taught  by  those 
belief  and  practicing  it  as  well;  and  his  followers  were  already 
numerous.   On  this  point  M.  Guizot  is  very  emphatic.    He  writes: 

"It  is  upon  faith,  or  an  inner  instinct  of  the  supernatural,  that  all 
religion  rests.  I  do  not  say  every  religious  idea,  but  whatever 
religion  is  positive,  practical,  powerful,  durable  and  popular.  Every- 
where, in  all  climates,  at  all  epochs  of  history  and  in  all  d^rees  of 
civilization,  man  is  animated  by  the  sentiment — I  would  rather  say 
the  presentiment — that  the  world  which  he  sees,  the  order  of  things 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives,  the  facts  which  regularly  and  con- 
stantly succeed  each  other  around  him,  are  not  all.  In  vain  he 
makes  every  day,  in  this  vast  universe,  discoveries  and  conquests; 
in  vain  he  observes  and  learnedly  verifies  the  general  laws  which 
govern  it;  his  thought  is  not  enclosed  in  the  world  surrendered  to 
his  science ;  the  spectacle  of  it  does  not  suffice  his  soul ;  it  is  raised 
beyond  it ;  it  searches  after  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  something  else ;  it 
aspires  higher  both  for  the  universe  and  itself ;  it  aims  after  another 
destiny — another  Master. 


So  Voltaire  has  said ;  and  the  God  who  is  beyond  all  the  skies  is  not 
Nature  personified,  but  a  Supernatural  Personality.  It  is  to  this 
higher  Personality  that  all  religions  address  themselves.  It  is  to 
bring  men  into  communion  with  Him  that  they  exist.  Without  this 
instinctive  faith  of  men  in  the  Supernatural — without  a  spontaneous 
and  invincible  aspiration  towards  it,  religion  would  be  impossible." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dangers  which  were  menacing  society  in 
the  days  when  these  thoughts  were  penned  were  little  dissimilar 
from  those  with  which  the  world  is  still  confronted.  With  regard 
to  the  Church  and  its  rights  and  possessions,  M.  Guizot  contended 
that  "the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  is  as  much  a  normal  and 
constitutional  element  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  the  con- 
sistories and  synods  of  the  Protestant  Church  are  an  essential  part 
of  its  government.  Religious  liberty,  in  the  full  extent  of  its  mean- 
ing, implies  that  every  Church  shall  have  free  scope  for  its  own 
characteristic  mode  of  action,  its  agencies  of  government  and  the 
rules  and  traditions  which  preside  over  them." 

"No  one,"  M.  Guizot  argues,  "can  be  ignorant  that,  independently 
of  religious  dogmas,  two  essential  characteristics  distinguish  the 
organization  and  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  has  a 
general  and  sole  Head,  whom  all  Catholics,  however  scattered  abroad 
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in  different  States,  acknowledge.  This  Head  is  at  once  the  spiritual 
prince  of  Catholicism,  and  the  temporal  prince  of  a  small  European 
State.  A  keen  debate  exists  at  present  on  this  subject.  Some  pro- 
fess that  the  union  of  the  two  characters  is  not  necessary  to  the 
Papacy,  and  that  it  might  preserve  its  spiritual  power  without 
retaining  its  temporal  sovereignty.  Others  maintain  the  necessity 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  for  the  free  and  certain  exercise  of  the 
spiritual  power.  I  do  not  enter  into  this  debate.  I  do  not  examine 
here  the  system  of  government  of  the  Catholic  Church;  it  is  its 
liberty,  and  its  right  to  liberty,  only  that  I  defend.  The  twofold 
character  of  the  Papacy  is  a  fact  consecrated  by  ages — a  fact 
developed  and  upheld  throughout  all  vidssitudes,  all  struggles,  all 
distractions  of  Christendom.  And  yet  we  believe  it  possible  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  this  fact,  and  to  alter  it  at  pleasure,  and  even 
destroy  it,  without  interfering  with  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Cath- 
olics! We  can  despoil  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  a  character  and  a  position  which  this  Church  for  ages  has  looked 
upon  as  the  guarantee  of  its  independence,  and  yet  pretend  that  we 
do  not  trammel  and  mutilate  Catholicism!  There  are  even  those 
who  maintain  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  never  hitherto  been  free, 
but  is  only  about  to  be  so.  A  free  Church  is  the  principle  which 
some  maintain  in  the  name  of  the  State,  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
State  is  taking  away  from  the  Church  its  constitution  and  its 
property !" 

Another  French  statesman,  of  a  still  higher  rank  in  the  active 
political  world,  M.  Adolph  Thiers,  held  a  similar  view  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  and  of  the  indispensability  of  the  Pope  himself  to 
the  European  cosmogony.  "The  only  possible  security  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pope,"  wrote  M.  Thiers,  "is  the  temporal  sover- 
eignty." The  renowned  English  statesman.  Lord  Brougham,  could 
not  be  brought  to  sympathize  with  the  aspiration  for  a  United  Italy. 
Italy,  he  said,  had  never  been  united,  but  a  conglomeration  of  differ- 
ent States  and  peoples.  It  is  not  united  in  a  national  homogenous 
sense  even  now,  after  forty  years  of  so-called  unification.  The 
North  still  hates  the  South,  and  the  South  still  more  the  North,  as 
the  comparatively  recent  episodes  of  the  Crispi  and  Nasi  defalcations, 
and  prosecution  and  punishment  of  Nasi,  amply  proved.  It  was 
only  the  guns  of  the  Italian  warships  pointed  at  Palermo  that  pre- 
vented a  popular  uprising  against  the  government  that  had  the 
temerity  to  prosecute  and  imprison  a  Sicilian. because  he  was  a  dis- 
honest Cabinet  Minister!  It  is  a  race  hatred  of  the  fiercest  char- 
acter that  prevents  the  two  sections  of  the  peninsula  from  coalescing 
in  a  bond  of  national  unity. 

No  spectacle  of  Machiavellian  duplicity  so  shameless  was  ever 
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presented  to  the  world  as  that  which  was  given  by  the  Piedmontese 
Government  and  the  French  Emperor  during  the  years  following  the 
return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome  and  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  which 
terminated  the  war  between  France  and  Austria.  In  return  for  the 
cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France,  the  Piedmontese  King  was 
given  permission  to  occupy  Lombardy,  and  soon  that  system  of 
fomenting  disorders  on  the  Pope's  border  line  by  means  of  Gari- 
baldian  bands,  and  encroachment  on  the  Pope's  territory  under  the 
excuse  that  the  Papal  Government  was  impotent  to  preserve  order 
within  its  own  limits,  was  begun.  When  the  Garibaldians  set  out  to 
invade  any  province,  a  royal  army  was  sent  after  them  and  the 
Chancelleries  of  Europe  were  assured  that  it  was  the  King's  desire 
to  prevent  breaches  of  treaty  agreements  and  preserve  the  peace 
that  impelled  the  despatch  of  troops  to  keep  the  Garibaldians  in 
check.  But  the  generals  had  got  secret  instructions  to  allow  the 
revolutionists  a  free  hand  and  so  have  the  ground  prepared  for  the 
grand  denoument  that  was  being  carefully  planned.  Even  the  Brit- 
ish press  was  obliged  to  own  that  the  duplicity  was  indefensible  in 
its  shamelessness — the  game  too  farcical  to  deceive  even  an  infant 
or  a  simpleton.  It  was,  however,  played  out  to  its  audacious  and 
inglorious  end,  with  the  calm  cynicism  of  the  polite  highwayman 
who  doffs  his  hat  to  his  lady  victims  while  relieving  them  of  their 
money  and  their  bijouterie.  But  in  this  case  the  chief  gamester 
brought  down  punishment  on  his  own  head.  He  had  played  a 
wrong  card,  and  lost  his  all.  None  pitied  him  when  he  fell  a  victim 
to  his  own  dark  schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  empire,  after  Sedan. 

What  has  Italy  gained — the  world  of  morals  gained — by  the  con- 
summation of  the  long-drawn-out  tragedy  of  Papal  mutilation? 
Could  any  gain  accrue  to  morality — the  morality  that  is  an  indis- 
pensable element  for  any  civilization  that  has  to  hold  its  social 
fabric  together  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  faith  between  nations  and 
repress  disorders — could  such  a  morality  derive  any  benefit  from 
the  spectacle  of  the  open  and  unblushing  disregard  of  the  old  law 
of  nations  by  an  upstart  power,  whose  ruler  had  stooped  to  beccaiie 
the  puppet  of  the  very  revolutionaries  who  hated  monarchs  because 
they  were  monarchs,  and  who  scarcely  sought  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  they  hated  God  as  well?  What  moral  end  could  be  served  by 
an  exhibition  of  duplicity  in  the  dealings  with  those  revolutionists 
so  cynical  that  it  made  even  the  defenders  of  it  in  the  English  press 
speak  of  it  in  a  shame-faced  way,  and  find  no  excuse  for  it  stronger 
than  the  robber  formula  that  necessity  justifies  the  murder  and  theft? 
We  have  beheld  the  effect  of  the  loosening  of  moral  restraints  toward 
monarchs  and  statesmen,  in  the  numerous  carnivals  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  which  have  reddened  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  since 
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the  downfall  of  the  Temporal  Power.  Those  who  compassed  that 
crime  had  no  need  to  point  its  moral.  As  plainly  as  words  could 
speak,  they  said  to  the  hoi  polloi:  "Take  when  you  are  able ;  keep 
as  long  as  you  can.  Respect  no  authority  but  your  own  will  and 
desires;  knife  all  who  stand  for  order  and  decency."  The  frightful 
uprising  of  the  Commune  and  the  burning  of  the  Paris  palaces  and 
temples  were  the  first  fruits  of  that  deadly  lesson  of  anarchistic 
teaching;  and  the  many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  Russian 
Nihilists  and  the  savage  soldiery  of  the  Czar  were  the  indirect  out- 
come of  the  attack  on  the  Papacy  by  the  rabble  of  Garibaldi  and  the 
regular  army  of  the  King  of  Piedmont.  It  would  be  easy  to 
elaborate  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  were  traceable  to  this  poison- 
ing of  the  general  mind,  but  enough  has  been  said,  keeping  in  view 
the  limitations  of  a  magazine  article,  to  maintain  the  proposition 
that  open  violation  of  international  law  by  a  strong  State  toward 
a  weak  one  is  a  misfortune  for  the  whole  world,  whose  highest 
interest  is  the  preservation  of  morality,  among  nations  as  well  as 
communities  and  individuals.  We  may  turn  to  survey  the  effect 
of  the  disaster  upon  the  material  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  Italian  people.  Their  fortunes  were  to  be  immediately 
altered  for  the  better,  according  to  the  promises  of  the  agitators,  by 
reason  of  the  removal  of  the  influence  of  the  Church  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  influence  of  the  monarchy  and  the  State.  Have  these 
roseate  hopes  been  realized  ?  We  leave  it  to  impartial  non-Catholic 
observers  to  show,  by  a  few  extracts  from  their  writings,  how  the 
material  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  Italian  people  have  been 
hopelessly  changed  for  the  worse,  since  the  "unification"  process 
was  completed  in  spoliation;  and  we  leave  it  to  the  governmental 
professors  of  pedagogy  to  show  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
education  of  the  people  during  the  fifty  years  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  power  which  had  again  and  again  been  charged,  as  a  main  count 
in  the  list  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  called  for  its 
crucifixion,  that  it  had,  as  a  device  of  state  policy,  deliberately  kept 
the  population  at  large  in  a  Serbonian  bog  of  ignorance — a  veritable 
Slough  of  Despond,  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  the  richest  in  tlie  world, 
whose  working  classes,  at  the  time  the  accusation  was  being  made, 
were  living  like  swine,  ignorant  of  the  very  name  of  God  and  the 
difference  between  woman  and  beast,  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries 
and  the  "Black  Country" — as  the  Sheffield  commission  on  the  Broad- 
head  murders  and  blowings-up  abundantly  proved.  The  first  bless- 
ing the  "nification"  brought  to  the  Italian  people  was  the  assurance 
of  "martial  glory"  for  every  male  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  under 
the  new  regime,  in  the  shape  of  the  conscription.  Every  adult 
Italian  is  obliged  to  serve  for  a  period  of  three  years  under  the  colors 
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of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Any  one  who  seeks  to  evade  this  law  is 
liable  to  find  and  imprisonment  and  deprivation  of  citizen  rights. 
This  despotism  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  ambition  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  to  become  head  of  one  of  the  "great  powers,"  and  the  entry 
into  the  "Triple  Alliance,"  to  that  end.  We  now  quote  a  few 
passages  from  the  supplemental  chapter,  by  Dr.  Wilfred  C.  Lay,  to 
the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  John  S.  C.  Abbot,  on  "Italy,"  relative  to 
the  material  and  social  condition  of  the  general  population  since  the 
rape  of  the  Temporal  Power: 

"Irredentism,  or  the  political  sentiment  which  favors  Italia  Iree- 
denta,  or  'unredeemed  Italy,'  is  directed  against  the  alliance  with 
Austria  and  Germany,  particularly  the  former,  on  account  of  feelings 
of  hatred  aroused  in  the  war  with  that  country.  The  Irredentists, 
in  addition  to  their  opposition  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  have  a  great 
desire  to  regain  for  Italy  the  Italian-speaking  provinces  which  were 
taken  from  her  in  the  last  war  by  Austria,  and  even  the  district  of 
Ticino,  which  has  not  belonged  to  Italy  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
is  now  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Alps, 
and  extending  from  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  almost  to  Como.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ticino,  though  they 
speak  the  language  of  Italy,  are  in  no  wise  anxious  to  return  to  her. 
The  Irredentists  on  the  other  hand,  who  look  upon  this  part  of  the 
country  with  longing  eyes,  are  a  strong  party  in  Italy  and  are 
numerous  in  Ticino.  Trieste  is  another  province  that  the  Irredent- 
ists would  like  to  see  returned  to  Italy.  The  Italians  in  this  part 
of  the  Austrian  territory  are  in  the  majority  of  the  population  only 
on  the  seacoast.  In  1889  the  estate  of  an  Italian  who  died  in  Trieste 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Austrian  officials.  This  caused 
extreme  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Irredentists  in  that  city,  and  was 
followed  by  much  more  stringent  measures  of  repression  against 
them,  taken  by  the  Austria-Hungarian  Government.   .   .  . 

"A  report  upon  the  agricultural  state  of  the  country,  ordered  by 
the  Parliament  in  1877,  had  shown  that  the  profits  of  farming  were 
steadily  declining  and  that  the  difficulties  of  successful  agriculture 
were  increasing.  Disease  of  silk  worms  contributed  to  render  the 
production  of  silk  small,  and  blight  had  fallen  upon  the  fruits  and 
vines.  Importation  of  silk  and  rice  had  lowered  the  prices  of  these 
commodities.  Harder  than  all  this  to  bear  was  the  enormous  taxa- 
tion upon  land.  Twenty-two  different  kinds  of  taxes  were  levied 
upon  land,  and  these  were,  in  Northern  Italy,  more  than  could  be 
borne,  the  chief  burden  being  the  municipal  tax,  sometimes  nearly 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  State  tax.  In  the  province  of  Cremona  an 
instance  of  excessive  taxation  showed  an  assessment  of  more  than 
one-half  the  revenue  of  the  property.    Bread  riots  occurred  in  Milan 
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in  1886,  and  much  damage  was  done  to  shops  and  other  buildings  by 
workmen,  who  thus  protested  against  the  new  octroi  duties.    .   .  . 

"In  1893  the  peasantry  in  Sicily  arose.  Sicily,  though  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regfions  of  the  world,  and  for  so  many  centuries  the 
source  of  the  grain  supply  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  at  this  time 
so  mismanaged  as  to  produce  almost  nothing,  and  the  poor  people 
were  starving  to  death.  Here  again  tlie  taxes  added  to  the  burdens, 
and  profits  were  annihilated  by  the  number  of  hands  through  which 
every  commodity  had  to  pass.  The  uprising  in  Sicily  finally  assumed 
such  grave  proportions  that  the  soldiers  were  called  out  and  several 
war  vessels  were  placed  in  the  harbor  of  Palermo.  A  state  of  siege 
was  kept  up  in  Palermo.  The  following  year  all  Sicily  was  under 
martial  law,  and  the  insurrection  passed  over  to  Calabria,  Ancona 
and  Lombardy  on  the  mainland,  and  took  the  form  of  violent  attacks 
upon  the  quarters  of  the  military.  As  this  movement  was  on  the 
point  of  spreading  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  it  was  successfully 
.checked  by  the  royal  authorities.  This  just  saved  the  deposition  of 
royalty  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Italy.  In  1895  the 
.condition  of  the  Sicilian  peasants  was  no  better.  Their  burdens 
-were  heavier  and  their  strength  to  bear  them  less.  The  sulphur  and 
_pyrites  mines,  which  had  given  employment  before  to  numerous 
miners,  had  now  tO  be  left  unworked,  the  products  being  driven  out 
of  the  market  by  the  importation  of  these  minerals  from  America. 
This  drove  the  miners  to  the  fields,  which  could  not  afford  subsist- 
ence to  the  peasants  already  engaged  tliere.  In  1896  the  people  oi 
Sardinia  were  suffering  as  badly  as  the  Sicilians.  They  were  forced 
to  eat  grass,  and  were  at  the  same  time  hounded  by  the  tax-gath- 
erers ;  so  that  they  were  driven  to  either  one  of  two  evils,  emigration, 
or,  in  case  of  failure  in  that  direction,  to  crime.  In  other  parts  of 
Italy  brigandage  had  revived.  A  German  Prince  was  robbed  by 
the  brigands  even  at  the  outskirts  of  the  imperial  city.   .    .  . 

"Cleft  in  twain  by  the  two  irreconcilable  elements  headed  by  the 
King  and  the  Pope,  administered  by  a  corrupt  corps  of  public 
officials,  whicli  has  even  contaminated  the  banking  system  of  the 
country,  the  people  ground  down  to  the  earth  by  oppressive  and 
unjust  taxation,  labor  unable  to  get  its  proper  remuneration  even 
by  a  strong  protection  of  native  industries,  bitter  feelings  against 
France,  and,  among  the  Irredentists,  against  Austria,  and  the 
wounds  of  her  African  campaigns  still  fresh,  Italy  presents  a  pitiable 
spectacle.  What  wonder  that  her  subjects  emigfrate,  and  are  even 
encouraged  thereto  by  the  government?  Of  national  excitement 
there  is  too  much,  and  of  true  patriotism  too  little.  The  rich  in 
many  cases  either  do  not  understand  or  deliberately  ignore  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor.   Anarchism  has  daily  to  be  put  down  by  the  gov- 
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ernnient,  and  socialism  is  steadily  increasing.  To  some  minds  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  constitutional  monarchy  will  give 
place  to  an  Italian  Republic." 

Now  as  to  the  position  in  the  matter  of  popular  education: 
The  latest  reliable  return  we  have  to  hand  is  one  for  the  years 
1895-1899,  prepared  for  the  United  States  Government  by  Pro- 
fessor Alessandro  Oldrini,  and  embodied  in  the  Education  Com- 
missioner's Report  for  that  year.  After  a  pompous  prologue,  he 
says : 

"So  soon  as  the  peninsula,  through  the  holocaust  of  45,000  lives, 
lost  all  along  the  Via  Cruris  of  her  martyrdom,  and  the  (for  her) 
ruinous  expense  of  $300,000,000,  could  proclaim  her  independence 
from  foreign  rule,  the  first  national  census  was  ordered  (1861). 
Although  an  initial  measure,  difficult  therefore  and  incomplete  in  its 
methods  and  results,  that  very  first  census  brought  to  light  the 
manifold  moral  and  material  evils  of  which  the  once  glorious  land 
had  become  a  helpless  victim. 

"In  certain  districts  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy  it  was  then 
found  that  illiteracy  had  reached  the  average  of  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population,  Reggio  di  Calabria  and  Catania  furnishing  the 
amazing  proportion  of  93  per  cent,  of  illiterates. 

"Marquis  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  one  of  modem  Italy's  most  brilliant 
statesmen,  artist  and  scholar,  summed  up  the  abnormal  situation 
thus  revealed  by  the  figures  of  the  first  Italian  census  of  public 
instruction  and  other  vital  matters  in  these  memorable  words: 
'Italy  is  made ;  we  must  now  make  the  Italians.'  " 

Under  a  law  passed  in  1877  education  became  compulsory.  What 
has  been  effected  since,  after  a  vast  expenditure  of  money?  Here 
are  the  latest  tables  on  percentages  of  illiteracy: 

Northern  Italy  40.86 

Central  Italy  64.61 

Southern  Italy  ,  83.52 

Insular  Italy  80.92 

This  was  the  position  in  1888.  Nine  years  later  (July,  1897)  the 
Men.  G.  L.  Pecile,  in  a  speech  before  the  Italian  Senate,  summed  up 
the  w  hole  situation  in  these  words :  "Out  of  8,253  communes,  only 
1,800  have  an  elementary  superior  course,  6453  having  only  the  first 
course  of  three  classes.  Of  the  2,166,497  registered  pupils,  only 
412,000  reach  the  third  year — that  is,  one-fifth — and  of  these  only 
176,351  (according  to  the  statistics  for  1893-1894),  or  eight  per 
cent.,  graduate.  It  appears  natural,  therefore,  that  from  the  cate- 
gory of  non-graduates  come  almost  all  the  forty  per  cent,  of  illiter- 
ates at  the  time  of  their  enlistment  in  the  army,  or  twenty  per  cent. 
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in  Northern  Italy  and  fifty-seven  up  to  sixty-three  per  cent,  in  the 
islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily ;  and  as  delinquency  and  illiteracy  go 
together,  this  last  island  has  the  record  for  both  in  Italy." 

This  is  the  superficial  position:  what  lies  beneath,  on  the  social 
side  of  this  dark  picture?  We  shall  quote  one  piece  of  testimony 
out  of  several  given  in  the  report — ^and  all  that  we  have  quoted  is 
from  the  official  reports : 

"From  a  letter  of  the  'provveditore'  of  Campobasso  (Southern 
Italy),  accompanying  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  his  province: 
'The  laws  of  1878  and  1888,  providing  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  suitable  for  schools  and  for  the  repair  of  existing  ones, 
found  the  communal  authorities  of  this  province  reluctant.  The 
commune  of  Casa  Calenda  only  (and  there  are  133  communes  in  the 
province)  has  built  a  good  schoolhouse.  Many  of  the  buildings 
that  are  now  in  use  for  school  purposes  should  be  absolutely  given 
up,  hygiene,  pedagogy  and  morals  imperiously  requiring  it'  A 
special  law  seems  to  be  necessary  to  that  end,  as  in  the  rural  cc«n- 
munes  'there  is  not  a  single  case  of  decent  premises  that  could 
contain  fifty  to  seventy  pupils;'  and  this,  in  certain  instances,  not- 
withstanding the  good  disposition  of  the  municipaUties  themselves. 
The  inspectors  of  Oristano  (Sardinia)  :  'In  most  of  our  communes 
the  schools  are  in  unhealthy  hamlets,  are  without  a  ceiling  or  a 


There  are  many  more  reports  of  a  sinjilar  kind — several  of  them 
positively  nauseating  in  their  revelations  as  to  unsanitary  conditions. 
All  these  reports  are  official.  What  would  have  been  the  character 
of  the  comments  that  would  have  arisen  from  the  British  press  were 
such  an  indictment  possible  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Papal 
States  fifty  years  ago?  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  The  cup  of 
Papal  misgovernment  would  have  been  pronounced  to  be  filled  to 
the  overflowing  point. 

We  have  g^ven  some  testimony  from  Italian  governmental  sources 
concerning  educational  "progress"  in  "United  Italy"  under  the  great 
liberating  regime  of  Savoy.  We  may  now  turn  to  another  authority 
to  learn  what  was  the  state  of  general  education  in  the  Papal  States 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Conite  de  Tournon, 
Prefect  of  Rome  under  Napolean  (1810-1814),  summarized  it  thus 
in  an  official  report  (Paris,  1 831),  as  follows; 

"Elementary  instruction  is  afforded  to  the  people  of  the  Roman 
States  with  a  liberality  such  as  few  countries  can  boast  of:  in  the 
city  of  Rome  alone  eight  schools,  kept  by  the  religious  congregations 
'Scholarum  Piarum'  and  'Somaschi;'  fifty-two  schools,  called 
'reg^onare,'  or  district,  for  boys,  and  an  equal  number  for  girls,  are 
opened  to  the  poor,  some  gratis,  and  the  rest  for  a  fee  of  about  two 
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francs  a  month.  In  the  country  towns  and  villages  there  are  masters 
paid  by  the  municipal  fund,  who  teach  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic; so  that  not  a  single  child  need  remain  deprived  of  the  first 
elements  of  education." 

This  was  written  of  conditions  that  prevailed  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Since  the  "unification"  the  infidel  and  the  followers  of 
"L'Asino"  have  become  the  schoolmasters  in  Rome.  What  will  be 
the  moral,  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  a 
generation  or  two  from  this  date,  if  no  change  take  place  in  the 
political  situation,  we  may  well  shudder  to  surmise.  But  it  is  day 
after  day  becoming  clear  to  those  who  are  capable  of  thinking  and 
comparing,  and  estimating  the  future  from  the  past,  that  the  Papacy 
is  indispensable  to  the  moral  welfare  and  the  material  welfare,  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  needs,  of  the  world. 


THE  ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  POETS— A  STUDY  IN 


NTEREST  in  matters  eschatological  is  not  at  white  heat  in  our 


day;  people  are  concerned  with  the  present  rather  than  with 


the  future,  with  this  world  rather  than  with  the  world  to 
come.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  more  distinctively  human  than 
curiosity  concerning  the  life  after  death.  The  savage,  the  bar- 
barian and  the  so-called  civilized  races  have  all  had  some- 
thing to  say  on  this  important  subject.  Philosophers  have 
philosophized  and  poets  have  rhapsodized  about  it.  And  all  thai 
has  been  said  is  worth  our  careful  consideration.  But  the  poets  have 
a  special  right  to  be  heard,  for  the  poet,  as  Plato  tells  us,  is  a  holy 
and  a  winged  thing.  He  is  a  seer,  a  prophet,  the  inspired  revealer 
of  worlds  unseen.  Homer  and  Virgil  required  Olympus,  earth  and 
the  underworld  as  a  setting  for  their  great  epics ;  Dante  needed  the 
Inferno,  the  Purgatorio  and  the  Paradiso;  Milton,  though  blind, 
wandered  through  hell,  chaos  and  the  empyrean.  Ossian,  Goethe, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Newman — all  these  have  given  us  glimpses 
of  other  worlds  than  ours.  For  the  poets  are  of  those  who  really 
believe  in  personal  immortality;  they  are  not  afraid  to  call  their 
souls  their  own.  They  are  convinced  that  the  universe  is  ultimately 
spiritual. 

From  a  study  of  the  eschatological  systems  of  the  poets  various 
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inferences  might  be  drawn,  but  there  are  two  corollaries  that  stand 
out  as  especially  obvious  and  important : 

First.  That  without  revelation  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of 
completing  the  broken  arc  that  we  call  human  life.  Man-made 
eschatologies  are  unsatisfactory. 

Second.  That  the  world  has  advanced  with  the  centuries  in  its 
interpretation  of  revelation  and  in  its  conception  of  the  life  after 
death.  That  whatever  may  be  the  indications  of  retrogression  along 
other  lines,  in  this  one  at  least  there  has  been  marked  progress.  In 
this  respect  at  least  the  world  is  growing  better.  And  so  to  the 
main  title,  "The  Eschatolog}'  of  the  Poets,"  I  have  added  tiie  sub- 
title, "A  Study  in  Optimism." 

I  have  taken  Homer  as  typical  of  the  Gredc  mind  absolutely 
pagan ;  Virgil  as  representative  of  the  Roman  mind,  /softened  and 
enlightened  by  the  approach  of  "the  fullness  of  time"  and  by  stray 
gleams  of  the  Messianic  prophecies;  Ossian  as  a  tOHnecting  link 
between  paganism  and  Christianity;  Dante  as  the  exponent  of 
mediaeval  Catholicity ;  Tennyson  as  an  example  of  a  modem  English 
non-Catholic,  reverent  but  unable  to  choose  between  theism, 
pantheism  and  agnosticism;  Browning  as  another  type  of  modem 
English  non-Catholic,  eclectic,  theistic,  almost  mystic,  and,  finally, 
Newman,  a  modern  English  Catholic,  recognizing  the  claims  of 
divine  justice  and  trusting  the  pledge  of  divine  mercy ;  keenly  alive 
to  the  vafidity  of  the  dogmatic  teaching  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  delicately  sensitive  to  the  faintest  whisperings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  individual  souls — the  highest  type  of  orthodox  mystic,  a  Catholic 
saint. 

A  nation  utters  its  inner  self  through  its  poets.  The  historian 
merely  records  its  events;  tlie  statesman  merely  proclaims  its 
interests ;  the  scientist  merely  examines  its  facts.  But  the  poet,  and 
here  we  include  the  theologian,  whether  he  be  pagan  aug^r  or  Celtic 
druid  or  Catholic  priest,  speaks  out  of  its  inner  consciousness,  reveal- 
ing the  deeps  of  its  spiritual  life.  What  reply  does  Hellas  make  to 
the  endlessly  recurring  questions  of  the  human  heart?  What  can 
Hellas  tell  us  of  life  beyond  the  ivory  gate?  Homer,  whether  he 
be  as  Goethe  and  Gladstone  believed,  "the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's 
rocky  isle,"  or  as  Wolf  would  persuade  us,  a  multitudinous  series  of 
ballad  singers,  is  surely  the  spokesman  of  the  "glory  that  was 
Greece."  The  eleventh  and  twenty-fourth  books  of  the  Odyssey 
open  to  us  the  eschatology  of  the  keenest  and  subtlest  race  that  ever 
thought,  wrote  and  chiseled.  But  it  was  a  nation  unenlightened  by 
revelation,  and  we  shall  see  the  grossness  of  even  the  superfine 
intelligence  of  man,  illumined  by  natural  religion  only. 

This  unseen  world,  as  conceived  by  Homer,  is  divided  into  three 
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parts.  First,  there  is  the  Elysian  Plain  on  the  border  of  the  world, 
freshened  by  zephyrs  from  Oceanus,  a  place  of  elemental  calm, 
untroubled  by  violent  winds  or  rain  or  snow ;  a  place  of  fruit  and 
flowers  and  pleasant,  toilless  existencs.  Rhadamanthus  rules  this 
plain,  and  the  happy  wanderers  in  its  meads  of  asphodel  have  never 
tasted  death.  Then  there  is  the  underworld  proper,  the  general 
receptacle  for  human  spirits  after  death.  Access  to  it  lies  in  the 
far  East,  near  the  Ocean  River,  a  full  day's  sail  from  the  Euxine,  in 
the  country  of  the  cloud-wrapped  Cimmerians.  There  Minos  holds 
sway,  ruling  as  king  in  a  world  of  shadows.  Finally,  there  is  a 
sub-Hadean  region,  Tartarus,  a  realm  as  far  below  Hades  as  Hades 
is  below  the  earth.  Thither  it  is  that  Zeus  hurls  refractory  mem- 
bers of  the  heavenly  court.  There  are  to  be  found  lapetos,  Kronos 
and  the  older  gods  of  Greece..  There,  far  from  the  sun's  bright 
rays,  are  the  Titans,  their  huge  forms  heaving  restlessly  in  the 
glooms  of  those  nether  depths.  The  dividing  line  between  Hades 
and  Tartarus  was  never  very  clearly  defined,  but  we  may  say  in 
general  that  while  the  former  is  for  mortals,  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent, the  latter  was  for  deposed  or  condemned  immortals. 

It  is  with  Hades,  the  place  reserved  for  human  spirits  after  death, 
that  we  are  especially  concerned.  Nowhere  in  Homer  does  it 
receive  a  territorial  name.  It  is  always  referred  to  simply  as  the 
abode  of  Hades,  or  of  Hades  and  Persephone.  It  is  represented  as 
a  chill,  dark,  dreary  region,  a  loathsome  place,  abhorred  by  the  very 
gods.  Although  Minos  administers  justice  in  its  dismal  courts,  the 
shades  are  in  general  under  no  penal  infliction.  Three  cases  only 
are  mentioned  as  cases  of  actual  imposed  suffering — those  of  Tityos, 
on  whom  the  vulture  preys ;  Tantalos,  who  stands  up  to  the  chin  in 
a  lake  of  cool  water  with  thirst  unslaked,  and  Gisyphus,  who  "with 
infinite  moan  tries  to  upheave  the  massy  stone  that  ever  backward 
slides."  But  even  these  are  held  by  many  ancient,  as  well  as  modern, 
authorities  to  be  non-Homeric,  perhaps  Orphic  interpolations.  For 
the  Greeks  had  no  conception  of  sin  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the 
word;  they  shifted  the  blame  for  wrongdoing  to  Ate  or  Fate.  This 
is  the  reason  we  find  so  little  remorse,  so  little  development  of  the 
idea  of  penitence  in  Homer.  Under  the  circumstances  there  could 
be  no  reward  for  the  good,  no  punishment  for  the  wicked.  It  is 
Hades  for  all,  good  and  bad  alike.  "Is  there  hope  ?"  we  ask.  From 
dead  heroes  comes  the  mournful  response,  "None !"  "Are  there  no 
joys  ?"  The  gore-thirsty  spectres  pause  to  answer,  "Yes,  the  possi- 
bility of  drinking  the  sacrificial  blood  and  recalling  past  delights  and 
past  affections." 

In  the  Odyssey  we  read  how  Odysseus  of  the  many  counsels, 
crafty  Odysseus  of  Ithaca,  weary  through  much  wandering,  begins 
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to  long  for  home,  for  his  wife,  Penelope,  and  his  son,  Telemadius. 
But  Circe  had  told  him  that  the  way  home  led  through  Hades ;  that 
he  must  consult  Tiresias,  the  blind  prophet  of  the  underworld,  if  he 
would  again  see  Ithaca  and  the  Grecian  towers.  He  sets  fordi, 
therefore,  with  his  companions,  and  for  a  whole  day  sails  from  the 
palace  of  the  sorceress  with  a  north  wind.  At  sunset  he  comes  to 
the  boundary  of  the  ocean,  where  the  Cimmerians  dwell  in  clouds 
and  darkness  and  perpetual  night.  There  he  goes  ashore,  digs  a 
trench,  pours  certain  libations  and  offers  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  He 
then  calls  upon  the  dead  to  appear,  and  awaits  their  coming.  Soon 
the  shades  appear,  athirst  for  the  sacrificial  blood.  Odysseus  tries 
to  repel  them  with  his  sword  until  Tiresias  shall  have  drunk  his  fill 
and  revealed  the  will  of  the  gods.  But  Elpenor,  a  companion  of 
Odysseus,  presses  forward.  This  Elpenor  was  a  vulgar  craven  who 
had  lost  his  life  by  falling  from  the  ship  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  He 
implores  the  tribute  of  a  tear  and  a  tomb  on  the  surrounding  shore. 
Then  Tiresias  comes  forth,  Tiresias  the  great  Theban  seer,  Tiresias 
the  virtuous,  Tiresias  beloved  of  Minerva  and  favored  by  the  gods, 
Tiresias  who  understood  the  language  of  birds  and  flowers  and 
disembodied  spirits — ^Tiresias  here  in  the  same  dungeon  with 
Elpenor,  the  graceless  wine-drinker,  who,  all  unmarked  by  his 
companions,  fell  from  the  masted  ship  down  to  the  r^ons  of  the 
strengthless  dead.  Tiresias  forecasts  the  future  for  Odysseus,  gives 
him  the  necessary  directions  for  his  safe  homecoming,  explains  that 
only  those  spirits  that  drink  the  sacrificial  blood  can  recall  the  past 
and  then  vanishes  into  the  gloomy  grottoes  of  the  dead. 

Then  Odysseus  waves  his  sword  and  permits  the  shades  to 
approach  the  gore.  As  soon  as  they  have  drunk  they  recc^ize  him 
and  speak  with  him.  All  tell  the  same  tale :  Any  kind  of  life  here 
on  earth  would  be  pleasanter  than  their  shadowy,  unreal  existence. 
Anticlea,  the  mother  of  the  hero,  drinks  and  then  asks : 

How  Is  it,  O  my  son,  that  you  alive 
These  deadly,  darksome  regions  underdive? 

Three  times  the  son  advances  to  embrace  his  mother,  and  three 
times  she  dissolves  into  thin  air.  Then,  bewailing  her  fate,  she 
urges  him  to  leave  the  underworld  in  all  haste  and  to  return  to  the 
sunlight  and  the  land  of  the  living. 

Achilles  drinks,  and  straightway  asks  how  any  mortal  could  be 
found  willing  to  descend  into  the  sad  realms  of  Pluto.  Odysseus 
answers : 

T  was  induced  to  invade 

These  under  parts,  most  excellent  of  Greece, 
To  visit  wise  Tiresias  for  advice 
Of  virtue' to  direct  my  voyage  home 
To  rugged  Ithaca.   .    .  . 
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Thou,  Thetis'  son, 
Haat  equaled  all  that  ever  yet  have  won 
The  bliss  the  earth  yields,  or  hereafter  shall. 
In  life  thy  eminence  was  adored  of  all, 
Eiven  with  the  gods;  and  now,  tho'  dead,  I  see 
Thy  virtues  propagate  thy  empery 
To  a  renewed  life  of  command  beneath; 
So  grreat  Achilles  triumphs  over  death. 

But  Achilles  answers : 

Urge  not  my  death  to  me,  nor  rub  that  wound; 
I  rather  wish  to  live  on  earth  a  swain. 
Or  serve  a  swain  for  hire,  that  scarce  can  gain 
Bread  to  sustain  him,  than,  that  life  once  gone. 
Of  all  the  dead  sway  the  imperial  throne. 

This  is  the  universal  testimony.  To  be  sure,  Minos  bears  a  golden 
sceptre  and  mighty  Orion  drives  his  herds  as  of  old,  the  herds  he 
slaughtered  in  other  days  on  the  hills  of  earth.  But  these  are 
shadows,  too.  Who  would  care  to  carry  the  shadow  of  a  sceptre 
or  to  drive  mist-wrapped  flocks  over  sunless  fields  ? 

The  cosmogony  implied  in  all  this  is  just  the  sort  that  mig^t  be 
expected  from  a  reading  of  Hesiod  and  a  study  of  the  Greek 
theogony;  the  theodicy,  just  the  sort  that  would  be  demanded  by 
"that  motley  crew  of  the  gods  of  old,"  as  Goethe  calls  them.  Such 
a  crew!  These  so-called  gods  not  only  contend, with  men,  but  alsp 
quarrel  among  themselves.  Diomedes  wounds  Aphrodite,  the  foam- 
bom,  and  the  ichor  flows.  Athene  barely  escapes  the  lance  of  Ares, 
and  immediately  retaliates  by  flinging  a  stone  that  lays  the  god  of 
war  sprawling  in  the  dust.  Besides,  there  is  scarcely  an  immortal 
that  is  not  outwitted  and  made  ridiculous  either  by  gods  or  men. 
Hera  is  hung  up  in  mid-air  by  the  great  wielder  of  thunderbolts 
himself,  and  Hephaistos,  her  son,  is  hurled  from  heaven  by  the  same 
august  deity.  For  a  whole  day  he  spins  through  empty  space,  until 
at  nightfall  Semnos  receives  him,  or  what  remains  of  him.  There- 
after he  goes  limping  through  tlie  heavenly  courts  and  sets  the 
blessed  gods  alaughing.  Physically  as  well  as  mentally,  the  Olym- 
pians are  below  par  as  divinities.  They  do  not  see  or  hear  any  too 
well.  They  seem  to  hear  only  when  spoken  to.  When  they  move 
from  place  to  place,  they  mount  steeds  or  ride  chariots.  Even 
Hermes  needs  his  sandals,  and  Zeus  slides  earthward  in  a  shower 
of  gold. 

As  for  moral  goodness,  no  deed  is  too  dark,  no  depth  too  deep  for 
the  gods  of  Hellas.  No  wonder  that  Plato  in  his  ideal  republic 
found  no  place  for  Homer  and  his  motley  crew;  no  wonder  he 
thought  it  better  to  banish  the  poets  than  to  be  burdened  by  such 
deities. 


But  centuries  passed — eight  or  nine  of  them — and  then,  seventy 
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years  before  the  birth  of  Prince  Peaceful,  Virgil  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  He  was  born  in  Northern  Italy,  near  Mantua,  in  what  was 
then  Cisalpine  Gaul.  From  his  childhood  he  loved  Epicurus  and 
Plato,  and  at  one  time  vowed  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  Perhaps  in  later  years,  when  he  was  weary  of 
courts  and  courtiers,  he  often  regretted  that  he  had  not  kept  that 
youthful  vow.  He  was  modest  to  rusticity,  sensitive  to  a  fault;  a 
man  of  books,  as  Horace  was  a  man  of  the  world.  He  never  could 
arrange  his  toga  to  suit  the  votaries  of  fashion,  and  he  always  wore 
shoes  too  large  for  his  feet.  In  an  age  of  unrest  and  unbelief  he 
tried  to  harmonize  the  new  knowledge  w-ith  the  old  faith,  and  such 
attempts  were  as  difficult  then  as  now.  In  short,  he  was  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  simply  he  was 
a  philosopher.  For  the  poet,  when  he  leans  on  truth,  is  a  philoso- 
pher, Plato  tells  us,  and  Virgil  always  leaned  on  truth. 

The  time  was  drawing  near  to  Christ.  Hebrew  prophecies  had 
drifted  into  Greece  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and  thence  had  floated 
into  Rome.  Qearer  expectations  of  a  coming  Messiah  had  traveled 
westward  in  the  train  of  events  that  followed  Pompey's  subjugation 
of  Syria.  The  air  was  growing  softer,  the  vision  clearer.  It  was 
not  yet  the  full  aurora,  but  all  the  eastern  hills  were  white  with 
promise.  Out  of  the  purple  half-lights  of  that  early  mombreak 
came  Virgil  singing  a  new  song,  at  first  wavering  and  uncertain, 
but  at  last  clear  and  steady  and  thrillingly  prophetic  of  the  dawn. 
As  early  as  the  pontificate  of  St.  IMarcellinus  the  Martyr  Constan- 
tine  had  read  the  Fourth  Eclogue  to  a  council  of  Bishops,  and 
decided  that  Christ  was  the  hero  of  the  poem.  Through  all  the 
succeeding  centuries  Virgil  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  magi- 
cian, by  others  as  a  saint.  In  the  primitive  days  of  the  Church  his 
verses  were  engraved  in  the  catacombs,  along  with  the  cross  and  tiie 
monogram  of  our  Lord.  In  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  painted  into 
pictures  of  the  Nativity  with  David  and  the  prophets.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  Dante  chose  him  as  his  guide  through  the  nether 
world.  We  all  remember  the  words  with  which  the  great  Florentine 
addressed  him  on  his  first  appearance : 


And  art  thou  then  that  Virgil,  that  well-spring 
From  which  such  copious  flood?  of  eloquence 
Have  Issued?  ... 

Glory  and  delight  of  all  the  tuneful  train. 
May  It  avail  me  that  I  long  with  zeal 
Have  sought  thy  volume,  and  with  love  immense 
Have  conn'd  It  o'er,  my  master  thou  and  gtilde. 


And  in  the  nineteenth  century  our  own  Tennyson  sings': 


I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 

Ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 
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From  these  glimpses  of  Virgil  the  poet  and  Virgil  the  philosopher 
one  might  almost  fill  in  the  portrait  of  Virgil  the  eschatologist.  As 
we  should  expect,  he  takes  more  tlian  one  hint  from  his  Greek  prede- 
cessor. The  jEneid  is  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  combined — the  first 
six  books  corresponding  to  the  Odyssey;  the  second,  to  the  Iliad. 
Virgil  was  reproached,  even  during  his  lifetime,  for  his  plagiarism, 
and  especially  for  using  Homer's  similes  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
He  paused  to  remind  his  critics  that  only  the  strong  can  wield  the 
club  of  Hercules,  and  then  went  on  taking  what  he  needed  wherever 
he  found  it.  It  is  true  tliat  if  we  were  to  subtract  Homer  from 
Virgil  we  should  hardly  recognize  the  remainder,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  Virgil  added  much  of  his  own  to  what  he  borrowed;  that  he 
transformed,  nay,  transfigured,  everything  he  touched.  And  yet, 
granting  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that  Virgil  is  a  shaper  of  material 
rather  than  a  creator.  He  is  a  wielder  of  stately  alliterative 
measures,  a  forger  of  haunted  syllables  that  lure  us  strangely  with 
their  witdiing  spells. 

It  is  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  the  ^neid  that  Xntzs  makes 
his  descent  into  Avernus.  How  much  is  Homer?  How  much 
Virgil?  In  the  fifth  book  the  shade  of  Anchises  appears  to  "pious 
iiiieas" — ^neas  is  almost  too  "pious"  for  our  modem  taste — ^and 
addresses  him  thus : 

My  son,  than  life,  while  life  remained,  more  dear, 
My  son,  in  Ilian  Fates  well  disciplined, 
Thither  by  Jove's  command  I  come — he  who 
A  deluge  sent  to  save  the  fleet  from  Are, 
And  from  high  heaven  at  last  did  pity  thee. 
The  counsels  which  the  aged  Nautes  gives 
Are  excellent   Weil  do  thou  them  follow  out. 

 But  first  do  thou  of  Dis 

The  nether  home  seek  out,  and  seek,  my  son. 
In  deep  Avernus  opportunities  fair 
Of  speech  with  me.   For  me  holds  not  the  realm 
Profane  of  Tartarus,  and  its  gloomy  shades. 
But  I  frequent  Elysium's  courts  and  share 
Of  pious  souls  the  counsels  sweetly  wise. 

Note  in  this  extract  that  the  Homeric  divisions  of  the  unseen 
world  are  retained — we  have  Elysium,  Avernus,  or  Hades,  and 
Tartarus.  Insomuch  Virgil  follows  Homer.  But  note,  too,  that 
Virgil  does  not  exalt  the  body  as  Homer  does.  Anchises  is  not  a 
mere  shadow.  His  soul  dwells  in  Elysian  courts  and  enjoys  tlie 
conversation  of  the  good  and  wise.  This  is  a  Virgfilian  innovation, 
or  is  it  an  echo  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  an  intimation  of  a 
blessed  immortality  preserved  from  those  early  years  so  eagerly 
consecrated  to  philosophy  and  the  things  of  the  mind? 

The  sixth  book,  the  Book  of  the  Sybil,  as  Wilstach  calls  it,  opens 
with  iEneas  at  Cumse  seeking  an  interview  with  the  priestess  of 
Apollo.  Under  her  auspices  he  consults  the  god.  The  oracle  gives 
a  shadowy  picture  of  struggle  in  the  Roman  future,  but  declares 
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that  Juno  will  finally  be  won  over  unalterably  to  the  cause  of  the 
Trojans.  The  Sybil  then  informs  ^neas  that  no  one  can  enter  the 
lower  world  without  the  golden  bough  sacred  to  Juno,  to  be  taken 
as  a  gift  to  Proserpina.  The  hero,  guided  by  the  doves  of  Venus, 
penetrates  into  a  dense  woods  and  secures  the  branch.  Then  he 
offers  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and,  accompanied  by  the  Sybil,  enters  the 
realms  of  the  dead.  They  pass  together  through  the  woes  of 
Avernus  and  hear  the  moans  and  horrid  shrieks  that  rise  from  the 
depths  of  Tartarus.  Finally  they  reach  Elysium,  where  they  meet 
the  good  and  great  of  all  former  ages — poets  and  heroes,  priests  and 
patriots.  Here  they  deposit  the  golden  branch,  as  commanded  by 
the  oracle.  Then  they  meet  Anchises,  who  explains  to  them  the 
laws  and  mysteries  of  nature  and  foretells  the  future  of  jEneas  and 
of  his  descendants.  As  they  wander  together  over  the  Elysian  Plain 
they  come  to  the  two  gates  of  sleep— one  of  horn,  the  other  of  shin- 
ing ivory.  Here  Anchises  bids  JEntas  and  the  Sybil  farewell  and 
dismisses  them  through  the  ivory  portal. 

This  whole  book  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  Homer.  There  is  a 
definite  graduation  of  reward  and  punishment.  There  is  Tartarus, 
a  place  of  torment  and  suffering,  through  whose  black  caverns 
wander  "all  the  faint,  unhappy  hosts  of  hell ;"  there  is  Elysium,  an 
abode  described  as 

Full  of  joy,  delightful,  green. 

Through  -woodlands  fortunate  spread  and  happy  seats 
A  freer  air  here  clothed  the  fields,  a  light 
That  purple  glowed.   A  sun  Its  own,  and  stars 
Its  own,  It  had. 

And,  finally,  there  is  Avernus,  a  sort  of  middle  state,  where  certain 
souls  suffer  for  a  time  before  entering  the  Elysian  Fields.  Here,  as 
in  Homer,  Minos  rules,  but  in  addition  he 

Moves  the  urn  and  calls 
The  silent  Jury  and  Inquires  of  lives 
And  crimes  and  true  Indictments  hears  and  weighs. 

As  soon  as  we  have  a  just  judge  and  "true  indictments"  life  takes 
on  a  deeper  meaning,  the  ethical  circle  becomes  complete.  A  theory 
of  good  and  evil  can  be  constructed ;  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 
can  be  assumed ;  mind  can  be  postulated  as  the  ruling  force  in  the 
cosmos.  This  is  just  what  we  find  in  Virgil.  For  while  Fate  is 
mentioned  seventy-nine  times  as  a  controlling  power  in  human 
affairs,  yet  the  gods  are  always  superior  to  it,  and  even  man  may 
overturn  its  blind  decrees.    In  the  Second  Georgic  we  read : 

Happy  the  man  whose  mind  the  causes  grasps 
From  which  depend  all  things  we  see  or  know. 
And  who  beneath  his  feet  hath  placed  all  fear 
And  with  it  fate,  inexorable  fate. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  Anchises  in  his  Elysian  speech  to  w£neas 
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explicitly  states  that  it  is  mind,  an  intelligent  mind,  that  moves  the 
universe.   He  says: 

The  heaven,  at  first,  and  earth  and  watery  fields. 
The  moon's  bright  globe  and  the  Tltanian  stars. 
An  Inward  Spirit  feeds,  and,  poured  throughout 
All  parts  and  particles,  there  doth  exist 
A  Mind  intelligent  which  moves  the  mass 
And  mingles  with  the  body  vast  of  things. 

This  "mind  intelligent"  may  be  another  reminiscence  of  Virgil's 
Platonic  studies.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  Virgil's  debt  to  the  author  of  the  Dialogues  was  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  his  debt  to  Homer.  A  little  further  on  in  his 
speech  Anchises  explains  that  souls  return  to  earth  and  live  again  in 
the  body  by  a  process  of  cyclic  transmigration.  This  is  distinctly 
an  Aristoclean  tradition.   Anchises  says: 

Each  soul  its  own  doth  suffer.    And  therefrom 

Through  wide  Elysium  we  are  sent.    A  few 

The  happy  fields  retain  until  long  time, 

A  cycle  full,  the  ingrained  stain  hath  cleansed. 

And  pure  hath  left  that  heavenly  tone  divine, 

That  flery  vigor,  full  as  unmixed  air, 

It  once  received.    Then  all,  when  hath  revolved 

The  wheeling  circle  of  a  thousand  years, 

A  god  calls  forth  in  mighty  band,  the  shore 

Of  Liethe's  stream  upon,  that  they,  of  naught 

The  memory  having  kept,  again  may  see 

The  upper  world,  and  may  to  take  once  more 

A  bodily  form  be  well  ccntent  and  pleased. 

"A  mind  intelligent"  back  of  nature;  free  will  as  the  basis  of 
human  conduct;  moral  evil  or  sin  the  only  real  evil;  death  but  a 
transition — a  happy  one  for  the  just  man;  judgment,  slow  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  sure ;  certain  reward  for  the  good,  certain  punish- 
ment for  the  wicked ;  this  is  the  general  scheme  of  Virgil's  eschatol- 
ogy. It  is  an  eclectic  system.  Through  it  we  catch  glimpses  of 
the  rustic  deities  of  the  Roman  peasant  and  bits  of  popular  supersti- 
tion; into  it  are  woven  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Homeric 
thec^ony,  and  occasionally  there  are  hints  of  foreign  divinities,  as, 
for  instance,  the  mention  of  the  Phrygian  goddess  Cybele.  Here 
we  have  them  all  again — "that  motley  crew  of  the  gods  of  old." 
And  Virgil  does  the  best  he  can  with  them.  In  the  first  place,  he 
introduces  them  far  more  sparingly  than  Homer;  they  interfere 
less  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Jove  has  become  juster;  Juno  gentler. 
Somehow  the  crew  has  been  clianged  into  an  hierarchy.  When  the 
Virgilian  gods  come  together  they  form  a  dignified  assemblage. 
Jupiter  enjoys  unquestioned  primacy  and  presides  with  true  Roman 
majesty.  It  is  evident  that  with  all  Virgil's  talk  of  gods  and  god- 
desses he  had  his  misgivings  in  favor  of  monotheism. 

And  yet  Virgil  is  often  classified  as  a  pantheist,  and  inference 
based  on  his  insistence  upon  one  mind  as  the  moving  force  in  the 
universe.    But  pantheism  is  non-ethical  in  its  implications — it  makes 
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no  distinction  between  good  and  evil — and  Virgil  is  first,  last  and 
always  a  moralist.  He  is  nothing  if  not  etliical.  He  wrote  always 
with  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  writing,  with  a  definite 
determination  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.  He  felt 
that  the  times  were  out  of  joint  and  saw  the  hopelessness  of  trying 
to  set  them  right.  And  yet  he  put  himself  resolutely  to  the  task. 
To  the  worldly  he  sang  of  unworldliness ;  to  the  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted of  mercy  for  the  weak  and  tenderness  for  the  down-trodden ; 
to  all  of  "a  higher  life  than  this  daily  one,  and  a  brighter  world 
than  that  we  see."  His  works  were  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperor  and  had  an  immense  circulation.  Of  their  influence 
we  may  judge  by  comparing  the  age  of  Augustus  with  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  Cicero  with  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  was  a  vast 
difference,  and  the  difference  was  due  in  great  part  to  Master  Virgil. 

Along  about  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  James  Macpher- 
son,  a  young  schoolmaster  from  Inverness,  published  a  small  volume 
entitled  "Fragments  of  Poetry  Collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  Translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language."  An  im- 
mense interest  was  at  once  excited  aunong  the  literati  of  Scotland. 
Forthwith  at  a  dinner  of  professors  and  antiquarians,  it  was  resolved 
to  institute  a  search  for  further  poetic  remains  and  a  subscription 
was  voted  for  the  purpose.  Upon  inquiry  the  author  of  the  "Frag- 
ments" was  found  likely  to  prove  the  most  suitable  candidate  for 
the  undertaking.  The  quest  was  committed  to  him,  and  two  years 
later  he  published  his  prose  translation  of  the  poems  of  Ossian. 

Ossian  was  an  ancient  Gaelic  bard  whose  songs  had  been  sung 
for  centuries  on  all  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  at  every  Irish  hearth- 
side.  Macpherson  simply  collected  and  translated  those  tales  of  the 
times  of  old.  But  the  way  of  the  translator  is  hard.  The  blameless 
pedagogue  soon  found  himself  and  his  two  volumes  the  centre  of  a 
literary  storm  which  was  to  last  for  over  a  century.  No  one  seemed 
to  be  able  to  decide  whether  Macpherson  was  the  Homer  or  the 
Pisistratus  of  the  Ossianic  Sagas.  A  thunderbolt  from  Dr.  Jcrfinson 
came  first,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  so-called  poems,  he 
said,  were  not  poems  at  all,  but  so  much  bombast  and  fustian.  When 
Blair  asked  him  whether  he  thought  any  modem  could  have  written 
Fingal  or  Temora,  he  replied:  "Yes,  sir;  many  men,  many  women 
and  many  children."  A  momentary  calm  succeeded;  the  great  man 
had  spoken.  Then  some  one  suggested  that  Scotland,  in  claiming 
Ossian,  was  stealing  Irish  laurels.  The  Irish  at  once  took  up  the 
matter  and  opined  that  if  anything  of  merit  or  originality  could  be 
found  in  Macpherson's  translation,  it  was  Irish,  of  course;  if  not, 
it  was  Scottish  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt. 
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But  darker  clouds  were  gathering.  The  opinion  was  becoming 
general  that  the  "Fragments"  and  the  two  later  volumes  were  out 
and  out  literary  forgeries.  At  this  point  Gray  broke  into  the  dis- 
cussion to  say  that  Macpherson  was  either  the  very  demon  of  poetry 
or  he  had  in  truth  lighted  upcwi  a  treasure  hid  for  ages.  Later  on 
Wordswprth  read  the  volumes  and  registered  his  verdict  thus :  "The 
spirit  of  Ossian  was  glorious,  but  Macpherson's  Ossian  is  trash." 
Napoleon,  Goethe,  Herder  and  Schiller  sided  with  Gray ;  they  were 
ready  to  admire  Ossian  or  Macpherson  as  the  case  might  require. 
But  not  until  1862 — ^a  full  century  after  the  opening  of  the  contro- 
versy— was  the  question  of  authenticity  finally  settled.  In  that  year 
a  collection  made  by  James  Macgregor  and  known  as  the  "Book  of 
the  Dean  of  Lismore"  was  given  to  the  world  and  the  Caledonian 
schoolmaster  was  formally,  though  somewhat  tardily,  acquitted. 
From  that  collection  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  from  certain 
investigations  conducted  by  the  Highland  Society,  it  became  evident 
that  such  poetry  as  that  published  by  Macpherson  had  been  in  actual 
existence  in  Scotland  for  centuries.  Henceforth  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  declare  the  translation  altogether  spurious.  It  turned 
out  in  the  end  that  Wordsworth  was  the  only  one  who  had  hit  upon 
the  truth  in  the  matter.  He  was  right  about  the  spirit  of  Ossian 
and  right  about  the  style  of  Macpherson.  The  c«ie  was  glorious; 
the  other  trash. 

The  bard  of  the  glorious  spirit  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century.  We  know  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  hero  Fionn  and 
the  father  of  the  brave  Oscar.  We  know  that  he  survived  all  his 
kindred,  and  that  he  found  himself  alone  in  the  world,  blind,  forlorn 
and  bowed  with  years.  One  only  solace  remained  to  him — Malvina, 
the  betrothed  of  his  dead  son.  Then  it  was  that  the  past  became 
more  vivid  than  the  present.  Then  it  was  that  the  blind  bard  raised 
his  voice  and  sang  the  glories  of  other  days  and  the  immortal  deeds 
of  heroes  that  were  no  more.  He  lived  in  a  period  of  transition,  an 
age  of  waning  faith  and  half-hearted  enthusiasms.  No  more  did 
the  Archdruid  go  forth  to  the  capstone  of  the  Cromlech  leading  a 
white-robed  proc^sion  and  followed  by  a  throng  of  reverent  wor- 
shipers; no  more  did  he  raise  the  golden  sickle  and  cut  from  the 
oak,  symbol  of  deity,  the  mistletoe,  emblem  of  man.  Druidism  was 
dead.  In  its  deserted  rock-caverns  dwelt  the  priests  of  an  unknown 
God,  and  through  its  sacred  oak  groves  came  the  mysterious  accents 
of  a  strange  ritual  and  a  new  faith.  Ossian  belongs  neither  to  the 
old  order  nor  to  the  new ;  he  is  the  connecting  link  between  Druid- 
ism and  Christianity. 

The  Druids  had  some  fairly  definite  notions  concerning  the  life 
after  death ;  the  Christians  had  Revelation  and  could  see  as  through 
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a  glass  darkly.  But  Osstan  is  all  fog  and  mist  and  cloud.  He  has 
no  theogony ;  there  is  very  little  divine  machinery  in  his  poems.  If 
there  are  any  gods,  they  go  their  ways  in  peace,  and  man  is  left  to 
go  his  in  peacelessness.  Some  commentators  think  that  the  Spirit  of 
Loda  represents  the  spirit  of  nature  or  the  universe  and  is  identical 
with  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia.  But  Loda  himself  is  nothing  but  a 
ghost.  In  the  poem  Cath-Loda,  Starno  and  Swaran  consult  this 
spirit  concerning  the  issue  of  the  battle  with  Fingal.  Together  the 
two  warriors  seek  a  mossy  covert  near  the  foaming  course  of  a 
spring.  There  from  the  top  of  a  dark  cloud  peers  a  ghost  half 
formed  of  shadowy  smoke.  A  voice  comes  forth  and  mingles  with 
the  roar  of  the  waters.  Bending  low  under  a  blasted  rock  the  two 
heroes  receive  his  words.  In  another  poem,  "Carric-Thura,"  Fingal 
has  an  encounter  with  this  same  spirit.  He  cleaves  it  with  his  spear 
and  defies  its  prophecies.    In  Macpherson's  translation  we  read : 

"A  blast  came  from  the  mountain ;  on  its  wings  was  the  spirit  of 
Loda.  He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors  and  shook  his  dusky 
spear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark  face ;  his  voice  is  like 
distant  thunder.  Fingal  advanced  his  spear  in  the  night  and  raised 
his  voice  on  high:  'Son  of  night,  retire;  call  thy  winds  and  fly! 
Why  dost  thou  come  to  my  presence  with  thy  shadowy  arms?  Do 
I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  spirit  of  dismal  Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy  shield 
of  clouds,  feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy  sword!  The  blast  rolls  them 
tc^ether,  and  thou  thyself  art  lost.  Fly  from  my  presence,  son  of 
night !   Call  thy  winds  and  fly !' 

"  'Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place  ?'  replied  a  hollow  voice. 
'  The  people  bend  before  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the 
brave.  I  look  on  the  nations  and  they  vanish ;  my  nostrils  pour  the 
blast  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the  winds ;  the  tempests  are  before 
my  face.  But  my  dwelling  is  calm  above  the  clouds ;  the  fields  of 
my  rest  are  pleasant' 

"  'Dwell  in  thy  peaceful  fields,'  said  Fingal.  'Do  my  steps  ascend 
from  my  fields  into  thy  peaceful  plains?  Do  I  meet  thee  with  a 
spear  on  thy  cloud,  Spirit  of  dismal  Loda?  Why  then  dost  thou 
frown  on  me?  Why  shake  thine  airy  spear?  Thou  frownest  in 
vain.  I  never  fled  from  the  mighty  in  war  and  shall  the  sons  of  the 
wind  frighten  the  King  of  Morven  ?  No ;  he  knows  the  weakness  of 
their  arms.' 

"  '  Fly  to  thy  land,'  replied  the  form.  'Receive  the  wind  and  fly  f 
The  blasts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand ;  the  course  of  the  streams 
is  mine.  The  King  of  Gora  is  my  son ;  he  bends  at  the  stone  of  my 
power.  His  battle  is  around  Carric-Thura,  and  he  will  prevail. 
Fly  to  thy  land,  son  of  Cromhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath !' 

"He  lifted  high  his  shadowy  spear.   He  bent  forward  his  dread- 
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ful  height.  Fingfal,  advancing,  drew  his  sword,  the  blade  of  dark 
brown  Luno.  The  gleaming  path  of  the  steel  winds  through  the 
gloomy  ghost.  The  form  fell  shapeless  into  air,  like  a  column  of 
smoke,  which  the  staff  of  the  boy  disturbs  as  it  rises  from  the  hdli 
extinguished  furnace.  The  Spirit  of  Loda  shrieked,  as  rolled  into 
himself  he  rose  on  the  wind." 

This  seems  to  be  Ossian's  nearest  approach  to  a  god,  but  a  god 
that  shrieks  and  "rolls  into  himself,"  undone  by  a  single  spear 
thrust,  and  that  from  a  mortal,  is  little  better  than  no  god  at  all. 

Of  death  and  the  dead  Ossian  speaks  often  and  always  in  the  same 
strain.  Misty  Loda  in  the  billowy  bay  of  Uthomo  receives  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  and  is  in  general  the  official  residence  of  the 
dead.  There  in  his  cloudy  halls  Cruth-Loda  of  the  swords  presides 
and  hands  the  sounding  shells  to  the  advancing  ridges  of  formless 
shades.  They  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  drinking  from  the 
hollow  shells,  in  conversing  with  the  friends  of  their  youth  and  in 
knowing  that  great  is  their  fame  in  the  land  of  the  living.  But  the 
ghosts  of  Ossian  are  seldom  at  home.  They  wander  at  will  over 
the  hills  of  earth;  they  slide  on  moonbeams,  hang  on  clouds  and 
ride  on  the  whistling  blasts.  As  dim  phantoms  of  the  air,  they 
appear  to  friend  or  foe,  to  warn  or  threaten,  to  promise  victory  or 
to  foretell  disaster.  In  the  epic  poem  "Fingal,"  the  ghost  of  Crugal» 
an  Irish  hero  slain  in  battle,  appears  to  Connal  to  foretell  the  defeat 
of  Cuthullin  and  to  urge  that  peace  be  made  with  Swaran.  The 
whole  episode,  even  in  the  translation,  is  worth  noting : 

"Connal  lay  by  the  sound  of  the  motmtain  stream,"  we  read^ 
"beneath  an  aged  tree.  A  stone  with  its  moss  supported  his  head. 
Shrill  through  the  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice  of  night.  At 
a  distance  from  the  heroes  he  lay;  the  son  of  the  sword  feared  no 
foe.  The  hero  beheld  in  his  rest  a  dark  red  stream  of  fire  rushing 
down  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the  beam,  a  chief  who  fell  in  fight 
He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His 
face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the 
clouds  of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the 
wound  in  his  breast.  'Crugal,'  said  the  mighty  Connal,  'why  so 
pale  and  sad,  thou  breaker  of  the  shields?  Thou  hast  never  been 
pale  from  fear!  What  disturbs  the  departed  Crugal?'  Dim  and 
in  tears  he  stood  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly 
he  raised  his  feeble  voice  like  the  gale  of  a  reedy  river : 

"  'My  spirit,  Connal,  is  on  my  hills ;  my  corse  on  the  sands  of 
Erin.  Thou  shalt  never  find  the  lone  steps  of  Crugal  on  the  heath. 
I  am  light  as  the  blast  of  Cromla.  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist. 
Connal,  son  of  Colgar,  I  see  a  cloud  of  death;  it  hovers  dark  over 
the  plain  of  Lena.   The  sons  of  green  Erin  must  fall.  Remove 
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from  the  field  of  ghosts.'  Like  the  darkened  moon  he  retired  in  the 
midst  of  the  whistHng  blast.  'Stay,'  said  the  mighty  Connal,  'stay, 
my  dark  red  friend.  .  .  .  What  cave  is  thy  lonely  house  ?  What 
g^een-headed  hill  the  place  of  thy  repose?  Shall  we  not  hear  thee 
in  the  storm?  In  the  noise  of  the  mountain  stream?  When  the 
feeble  sons  of  the  wind  come  forth  and  scarcely  see  pass  over  the 
desert  ?'  -     ,     ,  , 

"The  soft-voiced  Connal  rose  in  the  midst  of  his  sounding  arms. 
He  struck  his  shield  above  CuthuUin.  The  son  of  battle  waked. 
'Why,'  said  the  ruler  of  the  car,  'comes  Connal  through  my  night? 
My  spear  might  turn  against  the  sound  and  CuthuUin  mourn  the 
death  of  a  friend.  Speak,  Connal ;  thy  counsel  is  the  sun  of  heaven.' 
'Son  of  Semo,'  replied  the  chief,  'the  ghost  of  Crugal  came  from 
his  cave.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form.  His  voice 
was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream.  He  is  a  messenger  of  death. 
He  speaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  house.  Sue  for  peace,  O  chief 
of  Erin,  or  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena*' " 

Could  anything  be  more  weird  and  eerie,  more  fearsome  or  awe- 
inspiring  that  that  one  line,  "The  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his 
form?"  CuthuUin  listens,  but  remains  unmoved.  "I  fear  not 
death;  to  fly  I  fear,"  he  replies,  and  goes  forth  to  battle.  But 
■^-Cuthullia  is  defeated  and  Crugal's  prophecy  is  fulfilled. 
^  4Dssian,  like  Homer,  has  no  conception  of  sin  in  the  scriptural 
sense  of  the  word.  But  he  loves  virtue  for  its  own  sake.  Unfaith- 
fulness to  friend,  to  loved  one  or  to  country  is  considered  deep 
perfidy;  fairness  and  generosity  to  all,  even  to  enemies,  is  considered - 
noble  and  magnanimous.  Where  the  ethical  standard  is  thus  high 
oi*^  would  expect  a  system  of  sanctions — ^happiness  for  the  righteous, 
^in  and  remorse  for  the  unrighteous.  But  Ossian  is  silent  on  this 
point.  His  shades  weep  and  sigh,  but  it  is  over  the  defeat  of  earthly 
friends ;  they  exult  and  are  glad,  but  it  is  over  the  downfall  of  their 
enemies.  As  Connal  tells  us  in  the  second  book  of  "Fingal:" 
"Ghosts  fly  on  clouds  and  ride  on  winds.  They  rest  together  in 
their  caves  and  talk  of  mortal  men."  This  earth  seems  to  be  their 
chief  concern,  even  after  death.  If  there  is  any  distinction  in  bliss 
it  is  in  favor  of  the  victorious  warrior.  In  misty  Loda,  Cruth-Loda 
of  swords  "offers  the  sounding  shells  to  those  who  shone  in  arms ; 
but  between  him  and  the  feeble  his  shield  rises,  a  darkened  orb.  He 
sets  meteors  to  the  weak  in  arms."  Weakness  is  held  in  contempt 
always.  The  principal  objection  to  being  a  ghost  is  that  ghosthood 
implies  unsubstantiality  and  general  strengthlessness.  The  dead  are 
a  feeble,  weak-kneed  race.  Even  the  Spirit  of  Loda,  the  king  of 
them  all,  falls  powerless  under  the  onset  of  Fingal  and  sinks  out  of 
sight  shrieking  in  anything  but  kingly  fashion. 
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But  apart  frc»n  this  inconvenient  shadowiness  the  ghosts  of 
Ossian  are  happy  in  their  own  way.  Their  misty  halls  and  cloud- 
capped  hills  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  underworld  of 
Homer.  Even  the  Virgilian  heroes  might  be  glad  to  exchange  im- 
prisonment in  Elysium  for  the  freedom  of  the  highland  hills.  What 
self-respecting  ghost  would  choose  to  be  confined  in  one  place,  even 
if  that  place  were  Elysium?  And  what  is  the  use  of  being  disem- 
bodied if  the  limitations  of  space  are  to  be  as  binding  as  ever? 

This  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  eschatology  of  Ossian. 
After  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  his  system  remains  tantalizingly 
vague  and  obscure.  His  theories  are  as  elusive  as  his  ghosts.  We 
seek  something  definite  and  tangible,  and  find  only  the  gray  of 
highland  mists  and  the  purple  of  the  heatherbloom.  There  are  no 
gods,  unless  perhaps  the  spirit  of  dismal  Loda  be  one;  there  is  no 
conception  of  sin  as  an  infraction  of  a  law,  but  evil  is  hated  for  its 
ugliness  and  virtue  is  loved  for  its  exceeding  beauty.  The  life  after 
death  is  too  unreal  and  impalpable  to  be  desirable,  though  the  ghosts 
seem  to  enjoy  it  after  a  fashion.  That  is  about  all  we  can  say.  Of 
a  Paradise  or  an  Elysium,  Ossian  gives  no  hint.  But  he  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  tradition  of  a  Tir-na-n-Og,  an  island  of  the 
blessed,  far  out  in  the  storm-tossed  Atlantic,  a  happy  land  far  off 
to  westward,  where  death  and  sorrow  were  unknown,  where  joy 
and  peace  and  tranquillity  were  perpetual.  Perhaps  deep  in  his 
heart  he  nursed  a  dim  hope  that  there  might  be  something  in  those 
dreams  after  all.  Perhaps  when  the  end  came  at  last,  he  really  did 
find  a  light  canoe  waiting  for  him,  the  canoe  that  always  waits  for 
souls  that  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity.  Perhaps 
instead  of  following  the  hollow  vcace  of  the  spirit  of  dismal  Loda, 
he  leaped  into  a  dream-craft  bound  for  Tir-na-n-Og  and  sailed 
away  to 


A  land  of  youth,  a  land  of  rest, 
A  land  from  sorrow  free; 


A  land  far  oft  In  the  golden  west. 
On  the  verge  of  the  azure  sea. 
Past  a  sunlit  strand 
To  a  golden  land 


From  drulds  and  demons  free. 
To  the  land  of  rest 
In  the  golden  west, 


On  the  verge  of  the  azure  sea. 


M.  A.  Dunne. 


Chicago,  TO. 
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THE  LAST  EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 
UITE  a  big  book  might  be  written  about  the  influence  of 


woman — or,  as  Bismarck  expressed  it,  "the  eternal  feminine" 


— in  politics.  If  the  part  played  by  the  sex  in  la  haute 
politique  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  recounted  and  reviewed 
no  inconsiderable  share  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
although  to  all  outward  seeming  the  beautiful  wife  of  Napoleon  III. 
was  more  a  leader  of  fashion  than  a  political  personage. 

Those  skillful  or  curious  in  drawing  out  analogies  will  note  a 
significant  similarity  between  the  events  which  accompanied  her 
entrance  into  the  world  and  her  exit  as  a  dethroned  Empress  from 
the  capital,  in  which  for  nineteen  years  she  was  not  only  the  cynosure 
of  neighboring  eyes,  but  of  eyes  far  and  near.  Her  premature  birth, 
on  May  5,  1826,  in  the  city  of  Granada,  in  Southern  Spain,  was 
preluded  by  an  earthquake,  and  her  hasty  departure  from  the 
Tuileries  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  after  the  crushing  catastrophe  of 
Sedan,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  social  upheaval  that  followed  the 
disastrous  war  with  Prussia,  which  extingfuished  one  empire  and 
created  another  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Some,  it  is  said,  are  born  to  greatness,  some  achieve  greatness  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  The  daughter  of  the  Count 
and  Countess  of  Teba — afterwards  known  as  the  Count  and  Countess 
Montijo— comes  under  the  last  named  category.  The  Spaniards,  it 
is  well  known,  revel  in  long-winded  names,  and  customarily  exhaust 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  in 
lengthening  out  the  patronimics  of  their  offspring.  Though  known 
during  her  childhood  as  simply  Eugenia  Palafox,  she  was  inscribed 
in  the  baptismal  register  as  Maria  Eugenia  Ig^ada  Augustina, 
daughter  of  Don  Cipriano  Guzman  Palafox  y  Portocarrero,  Count 
of  Teba,  and  of  his  wife,  Maria  Manuela  Kirkpatrick  y  Grevignee. 
Of  mixed  race,  the  blood  of  Spain,  Italy  and  Scotland  flowed  in  her 
veins.  The  Palafoxes  were  of  Aragonian  origin.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Don  Philip,  second  son  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  married  Dona  Francisca  de  Sales  Portocarrero  y  Zuniga, 
who  among  her  many  titles  bore  that  of  sixth  Countess  of  Montijo, 
and  was  connected  with  some  of  the  greatest  houses  in  Spain.  His 
two  sons,  Eugenio  and  Cipriano,  were  Counts  respectively  of 
Montijo  and  of  Teba  and  grandees  of  Spain.  The  Portocarreros 
came  from  Genoa  to  Spain  in  the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  Kirk- 
patricks  of  Closeburn  traced  their  descent  from  one  Ivone  de  Kirk- 
patrick early  in  the  twelfth  century,  although  it  is  claimed  that  the 
latter  family  had  estates  in  Nithsdale  and  Annandale  four  hundred 
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years  earlier,  a  legendary  genealogy  connecting  them  with  Finn 
MacCumhaill,  or  Fingal,  the  son-in-law  of  King  Cormac  and  gen- 
eral of  the  famed  Fianna  Eirinn,  or  ancient  Irish  militia,  whose 
achievements  were  the  themes  of  legend,  romance  and  song.  Ivone's 
grandson,  who  bore  the  same  name,  married  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale  and  Qeveland,  grandfather  of  the  Scottish 
King,  celebrated  in  Bums'  martial  lyric.  There  were  two  branches 
of  the  Kirkpatricks,  those  of  Qoseburn,  the  elder  branch,  and  those 
of  Kirkmichael,  the  younger  branch,  who  took  their  distinctive  name 
from  the  estate  of  Kirkmichael,  in  Dumfrieshire,  bestowed  upon 
them  about  1848  by  James  III.  The  conflict  between  the  Stuarts 
and  the  Williamites  led  to  their  connection  with  Spain.  The  Kirk- 
patricks were  staunch  adherents  of  the  ill-fated  Stuarts.  Sir 
Thomas,  of  the  Qoseburn  line,  remained  in  Scotland  after  the 
flights  of  James  II.  and  VII.,  but  refused  an  earldom  offered  to  him 
by  William  of  Orange.  Robert  and  George,  of  the  younger  branch, 
great-great-gfrandsons  of  Alexander,  fled  to  Ireland,  where  the  latter 
settled  and  founded  the  Irish  family  of  Kirkpatrick,  the  former 
following  Prince  Charles  Stuart  in  the  perilous  path  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1745  and  paying  the  penalty  of  his  patriotism  and  loyalty 
the  year  following,  when  he  was  beheaded.  His  son  William  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Wilson  and  became  the  father  of  a  numerous  family, 
one  of  whom,  named  after  him,  went  to  Spain  and  settled  in  Malaga, 
where  he  prospered  as  a  wine  and  fruit  merchant,  and  in  1791  was 
appointed  United  States  Consul,  marrying  the  daughter  of  another 
merchant  settler,  Henri  de  Grevignee,  of  Liege,  who  had  taken  as 
wife  a  Spanish  lady,  Francisca  de  Gallegros.  His  youngest 
daughter,  Maria  Manuela,  who  assisted  him  in  the  retail  sale  of  his 
wines,  captured  the  heart  and  title  of  Colonel  Palafox,  an  ardent 
Bonapartist,  who,  like  the  Scotch  lairds,  was  poor  and  proud. 
Though  he  was  then  only  a  fortuneless  colonel  of  artillery,  he  was 
Count  of  Teba  and  inherited  subsequently  his  brother's  title  of  Count 
de  Montijo  and  his  ample  means.  In  order  to  obtain  King  Ferdi- 
nand's consent  to  the  union  of  a  Spanish  grandee  with  the  daughter 
of  a  foreign  trader,  Don  Cipriano  had  to  procure  proof  from  Edin- 
burgh of  his  wife's  claim  to  aristocratic  descent.  Her  father  said 
to  his  proposed  son-in-law :  "You  trace  up  to  King  Alfonso  XL ; 
if  I  trace  to  King  Robert  Bruce,  I  suppose  His  Majesty  will  be 
satisfied."  A  patent  from  the  Heralds'  Office  at  Edinburgh,  certify- 
ing descent  paternally  from  the  ancient  Barons  of  Closebum,  having 
been  laid  before  the  King,  he  laughingly  exclaimed :  "Let  the  noble 
Montijo  marry  the  daughter  of  Fingal."  Blood,  it  is  said,  will  tell, 
and  the  Scotch  strain  in  the  Count  of  Teba  was  clearly  discernible. 
While  the  Countess,  who  had  been  educated  in  Paris  and  who  shone 
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as  a  musician,  a  linguist  and  a  conversationalist  and  was  regarded 
as  the  most  cultivated  woman  in  Spain,  was  fond  of  spending,  her 
husband  was  as  careful  of  the  bawbees  as  any  thrifty  Scot  This 
expenditure  displeased  his  brother,  estranged  from  them  by  divergent 
politics,  but  he  was  won  round  and  became  godfather  to  her  second 
child,  named  after  him  Eugenia,  a  name  she  was  destined  to  make 
in  its  Frenchified  form  famous  and  popular.  When,  in  the  summer 
of  1834,  political  agitation  was  at  white  heat  in  Spain,  massacres 
taking  place  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  and  a  cholera  epidemic  was 
ravaging  the  country,  the  Count  sent  his  family  for  safety  to  France. 
At  the  age  of  eight  the  little  Andalusian  child,  whom  Washington 
Irving  dandled  on  his  knee  when  he  visited  Granada,  first  set  foot 
in  France,  of  which  for  nineteen  years  she  was  to  be  the  Empress. 
In  1837  she  and  her  elder  sister,  Francisca,  who  afterwards  became 
Duchess  of  Berwick  and  Alba,  were  sent  as  boarders  to  the  Convent 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes,  where  they  remained 
until  their  father's  death,  in  1839,  when  Eugenie  was  sent  to  a  schod 
at  Qifton,  near  Bristol. 

With  an  income  of  £4,000  a  year,  a  house  in  Madrid  and  an  estate 
in  the  country,  the  widowed  Countess  de  Montijo  was  free  to  gratify 
her  tastes  as  a  grande  dame  and  to  exercise  her  talents  as  a  match- 
maker. Having  married  her  elder  daughter  Francisca  to  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  and  Alba*  in  1844,  she  had  only  the  younger  one  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  she  disposed .  of  her  to  the  best  advantage.  She  is 
described  by  Prosper  Merimee  at  this  period  as  "marvelously  beauti- 
ful, with  just  that  shade  of  hair  that  Titian  loved."  The  story  that 
she  attempted  to  poison  herself  when  she  overheard  the  Duke's  inter- 
view with  her  mother  is  probably  apocryphal,  as  the  closest  ties  of 
affection  between  the  two  sisters  remained  unbroken  up  to  the 
Duchess'  death.  She  shared  in  and  added  to  her  ambitious  mother's 
social  triumphs.  At  least  three  Dukes  are  said  to  have  laid  their 
coronets  at  her  feet.  She  was  very  much  in  evidence.  People 
talked  of  her  riding  in  the  streets  of  Madrid  on  a  fiery  barebacked 
horse,  with  a  cigarette  in  her  mouth ;  of  her  appearance  in  brilliant 
Andalusian  costumes  at  bull-fights,  with  a  whip  in  place  of  a  fan  in 
her  hand  and  a  dagger  in  her  belt,  with  red  satin  boots  on  her  feet 
and  flowers  and  jewels  in  the  broad  golden  plaits  of  her  hair;  of 
her  presentation,  in  the  role  of  Queen  of  Beauty,  of  the  prize  for 
the  most  successful  toreador ;  of  her  swimming  feats  and  her  fencing. 
She  made  as  great  an  impression  on  Madrid  society  by  her  vivacity 
and  her  eccentricity  as  by  her  beauty.  While  her  mother  was  made 
Camerara  Mayor  to  Queen  Isabella,  Eugenie  was  appointed  maid 


1  James  Stuart  Fltzjames.  eighth  Duke  of  Berwick  and  fourteenth  of  Alba, 
■was  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  sons  of  James  II.  by  Arabella  ChurchilL 
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of  honor,  but  in  1847  ^^^y  were  deprived  of  their  posts.  The 
daughter  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to  enter  a  convent,  but 
was  induced  by  her  mother  to  accompany  her  on  a  European  tour. 
One  version  of  the  incident  represents  Eugenie  as  having  actually 
reached  the  convent  when  she  was  met  by  an  old  nun,  who  said: 
"My  daughter,  do  not  seek  for  rest  within  our  walls;  you  are  called 
to  adorn  a  throne." 

They  were  in  London  in  1848,  when,  it  is  alleged,  she  met  for  the 
first  time  the  man  who  was  to  make  her  Empress  of  the  French. 
Some  antedate  this  first  chance  meeting  to  her  childhood,  when,  at 
ten  years  of  age,  she  accompanied  her  mother  and  sister  on  a  visit 
to  Madame  Gabriel  Delessert,  wife  of  the  Prefect  of  Police.  It  was 
the  I2th  of  November,  and  on  that  day  Louis  Napoleon  was  brought 
a  prisoner  to  the  Prefect's  house  after  the  failure  of  the  Strasburg 
plot,  prior  to  his  being  exiled  to  the  United  States.  Others  make  it 
synchronize  with  his  return  to  London  after  Boulogne  coup  de 
theatre  and  his  escape  from  Ham.  Filon,  Prosper  Merimee's 
biographer,  dates  from  the  arrival  of  the  Countess  de  Montijo  and 
her  daughter  in  Paris  towards  the  close  of  1849  the  authentic  history 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  relations  with  Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  as  she  was 
then  called.  It  was  the  banker,  Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  who 
introduced  the  Montijos  to  the  Prince-President,  at  whose  receptions 
at  the  Elys6e  he  "first  fell  under  the  witchery  of  the  brilliantly  beauti- 
ful Andalusian,  who  later,  in  her  youthful  enthusiasm,  wrote  to  him 
before  the  Coup  d'Etat  of  1851,  placing  all  her  fortune  at  his  dis- 
posal. It  was  the  classic  diction  reversed.  Instead  of  Caesar  being 
able  to  say  "Vent,  vidi,  vici,"  it  was  she  who  came,  saw  and  con- 
quered Caesar. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  Coup  d'Etat  Adolphe  Thiers  said  senten- 
tionsly,  "L'Empire  est  fait."  When,  on  its  first  anniversary,  Napo- 
leon III.  began  his  reign,  Troplong,  the  Premier,  begged  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  Senate,  to  marry  in  order  to  secure  the  dynasty.  A 
few  months  earlier,  when  the  Senate  had  declined  to  hand  over  the 
crown  jewels  in  its  custody  until  the  Prince-President  should  have 
married,  he  said :  "Je  ne  suis  pas  pressc."  If  he  was  not  in  a  hurry 
then,  events  soon  after  hastened  his  decision.  All  efforts  to  secure 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  numerous  unmarried  Princes  proved  abortive. 
The  European  royalties,  partiailarly  the  royal  houses  of  Northern 
Europe,  regarded  the  proposed  alliance  as  undesirable.  The  shadow 
©f  the  Terror  still  brooded  over  France,  and,  remembering  the  fate 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  they  were  loth  to  entrust  any  of  their  daughters 
to  the  insecure  occupant  of  an  insecure  throne.  He  was  in  the 
humiliating  position  of  a  lot  put  up  for  auction  for  which  no  bidders 
could  be  found,  although  one  or  two  were  willing  enough  to  take 
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him,  like  old  books  at  a  book  sale,  "with  all  faults."  Religious  and 
moral  objections — though  these  do  not  appear  to  weigh  much  with 
royalties  past  or  present — were  raised  when  the  Princess  Adelaide  of 
Hohenlohe,  a  niece  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  suggested.  Meanwhile 
Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  carefully  "coached"  by  her  matchmaking  mother, 
played  her  cards  astutely,  determined  to  win  the  trick.  His  infatua- 
tion for  the  handsome  Spaniard  was  so  evident  that  his  half-brother 
Morny*  prophesied,  "She  will  be  Empress,"  a  prophecy  he  confirmed 
himself,  saying  to  Walewski,  "Mon  cher,  je  suispris!"  explaining 
that  he  was  resolved  to  marry  Mdlle.  de  Montijo.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, carry  out  his  resolution  until  he  was  "civilly  declined"  by  the 
Princess  Adelaide.  He  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal  his  admiration. 
At  a  hunt  in  Compi^gne  forest  on  December  20,  1852,  he  was  said 
with  difficulty  to  leave  her  side  as,  clothed  in  a  close-fitting  habit, 
with  a  diamond  clasped  ostrich  feather  in  her  hat,  spurs  on  her  high 
heels  and  a  pearl-handled  whip  in  her  hand,  she  rode  her  thorough- 
bred horse,  disdaining  the  ordinary  ladies'  saddle.  During  a  morn- 
ing walk  over  the  still  dewy  lawns  of  Compiegne,  admiring  the 
capricious  and  magical  effects  of  light,  she  called  his  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  clover  leaf  so  gracefully  hung  with  dewdrops  as  to  look 
like  a  real  gem.  When  the  walk  was  over  the  Emperor  drew  aside 
Count  Baccischi,  who  set  out  for  Paris  a  few  minutes  later.  Next 
day  he  brought  back  a  charming  trinket  in  the  exact  form  of  a  trefoil, 
each  of  whose  leaves  bore  a  superb  diamond  drop.  In  the  evening  a 
lottery  took  place,  in  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  jewel  should 
fall  to  her  who  had  admired  the  clover  on  the  lawns  of  Compiegne. 
On  another  occasion,  while  walking  at  her  side,  he  asked  her  whether 
in  her  life  she  had  ever  had  a  serious  attachment.  "I  should  deceive 
you,  sire,"  she  is  reported  to  have  answered,  "if  I  did  not  confess 
that  my  heart  has  been  touched — ^more  than  once  even.  But  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  I  am  Mdlle.  de  Montijo."  "Then,  mademoi- 
selle," said  Napoleon,  "you  shall  be  Empress."  She  remarked  that 
some  of  his  guests  were  inclined  to  slight  her,  whereon  he  broke  off 
a  branch  from  a  hedge,  twisted  it  into  a  crown,  and  put  it  on  her 
head,  saying:  "While  you  wait  for  the  other!"  On  the  last  night 
of  1852,  at  a  reception  at  the  Tuileries,  a  French  lady  of  rank  made 
a  sneering  remark  about  "Mademoiselle  de  Montijo,"  as  she  passed 
her  in  the  Salle  des  Marechaux.  Eugenie,  who  was  being  escorted 
by  Toulongeon,  one  of  Napoleon's  military  supporters,  caught  the 
remark  and,  deeply  hurt,  went  to  the  Emperor  and  desired  leave  to 
withdraw  from  a  court  where  she  was  insulted.  He  pacified  her 
with  the  promise  that  he  would  avenge  her,  and  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1853,  sent  to  her  mother  a  definite  offer  for  her  hand.  It  was,  of 
*  The  Duke  de  Morny,  an  illegritimate  son  of  Napoleon's  mother,  Hortense. 
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course,  accepted,  but  the  engagement  was  not  made  public  until 
January  19.  Some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  proposal  is 
raised  by  the  Hohenlohe  negotiations,  and  it  has  been  contended  that 
he  did  not  bind  himself  irrevocably  until  the  middle  of  January.  It 
has  even  been  alleged  that  a  morganatic  marriage,  scornfully  rejected 
by  mother  and  daughter,  was  suggested  before  he  fully  committed 
himself  to  a  definite  engagement.  "Napoleon,"  says  a  writer*  who 
has  investigated  the  subject  very  fully,  "appears  to  have  acted  like 
a  man  distraught  between  reasons  of  love  and  State.  Unable  to 
gain  the  love  he  desired  without  the  gift  of  a  crown,  and  urged  by 
his  Ministers  to  bestow  that  crown  elsewhere,  he  delayed  to  the  last 
moment  an  absolute  decision.  In  his  very  difficult  position,  that  was 
hardly  reprehensible.  As  for  the  attitude  of  the  Countess  of  Montijo 
and  her  daughter,  assuredly  neither  had  any  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  part  which  she  played." 

Despite  the  disapproval  of  his  family — ^his  cousin  Mathilde,  whom 
he  once  thought  of  marrying  and  who  was  the  devoted  friend  of 
him  and  his  cause,  going  down  on  her  knees  to  beg  him  not  to  com- 
promise himself — despite  the  opposition  of  his  Ministers,  some  of 
whom  threatened  to  resign,  the  indignation  of  France,  the  prejudices 
of  Europe,  the  sneers  of  society  and  public  amazement,  evidenced 
by  a  fall  on  the  Bourse  as  soon  as  the  news  became  definitely  known, 
the  imperial  suitor  was  true  to  his  plighted  word.  So  much  stands 
to  his  credit,  whatever  his  faults  were.  The  speech  in  which  he 
officially  announced  his  decision  to  the  assembled  Senate,  Legislative 
Body  and  Council  of  State  was  equally  creditable  as  a  frank  and 
manly  utterance.  "This  union  which  I  am  contracting,"  he  said,  "is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  political  traditions  of  old.  Therein  lies 
its  advantage.  By  a  succession  of  revolutions  France  has  abruptly 
separated  herself  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  wise  government  must 
seek  her  return  within  the  pale  of  the  ancient  monarchies ;  but  this 
result  will  be  much  more  certainly  attained  by  a  frank  and  upright 
policy,  by  loyal  conduct  than  by  royal  alliances,  which  create  false 
security  and  often  substitute  family  interests  for  those  of  the  nation. 
.  .  .  When,  in  the  face  of  old  Europe,  a  man  is  borne  upward  by 
the  force  of  a  new  principle  to  the  height  of  the  ancient  dynasties, 
it  is  not  by  attributing  antiquity  to  his  escutcheon  and  by  seeking 
at  all  costs  to  introduce  himself  into  the  family  of  Kings  that  he 
makes  himself  acceptable.  Rather  it  is  by  remembering  always  his 
origin,  by  preserving  his  own  character  and  by  frankly  taking  up  in 
the  face  of  Europe  the  position  of  a  parvenu — a  glorious  title  when 
one  wins  it  by  the  free  suffrages  of  a  great  nation.   As  I  was  obliged 

s  "The  Last  Bmpress  of  the  French,"  being  the  lite  of  the  Empreaa 
Eugenie,  wife  of  Napoleon  III.,  by  Philip  W.  Sergeant,  B.  A.,  pp.  69-60. 
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to  depart  from  the  precedents  followed  up  till  now,  my  marriage 
became  simply  a  private  matter.  There  remained  only  the  choice  of 
the  person.  She  whom  I  have  chosen  is  of  exalted  birth.  French 
by  education  and  by  the  memory  of  the  blood  her  father  shed  in  the 
cause  of  the  empire,*  she  has  the  advantage,  as  a  Spaniard,  of  having 
no  family  in  France  to  whom  honors  and  dignities  must  be  given. 
Endowed  with  every  quality  of  mind,  she  will  be  an  ornament  to 
the  throne,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  one  of  its  bravest  defenders. 
A  devout  Catholic,  she  will  address  her  prayers  with  mine  to  heaven 
for  the  welfare  of  France.  Gracious  and  good,  she  will,  I  firmly 
hope,  exhibit  in  the  same  position  the  virtues  of  the  Empress 
Josephine.  So,  gentlemen,  I  am  here  to  say  to  France:  'I  have 
preferred  a  woman  whom  I  love  and  respect  to  an  unknown,  an 
alliance  with  whom  might  with  its  advantages  have  brought  the 
necessity  for  sacrifices.  Without  disrespect  to  any  one,  I  yield  to 
my  inclinations.'  Soon  I  shall  go  to  Notre  Dame  to  present  the 
Empress  to  the  people  and  the  army.  Their  confidence  in  me  will 
assure  their  sympathy  for  her  whom  I  have  chosen,  and  you,  gentle- 
men, when  you  learn  to  know  her,  will  be  convinced  that  once  more 
1  have  been  inspired  by  Providence." 

In  the  word  "parvenu,"  used  advisedly,  there  is  a  note  of  defiant 
resentment  towards  the  old  royalties,  particularly  the  Hapsburgs, 
who  had  repelled  his  matrimonial  advances,  and  an  echo  of  the 
Second  Republic. 

"This  marriage,"  observed  a  French  statesman,  "is  a  lovely  poem. 
The  Emperor  rivals  M.  de  Musset,  and  his  reign,  I  fear,  will  be  but 
'the  song  of  a  night.' "  "The  Emperor,"  said  Lamartine,  "has  just 
realized  the  most  beautiful  dream  possible  to  man — to  raise  the 
woman  he  loves  above  all  other  women." 

Meanwhile,  the  bride-elect,  pending  the  marriage,  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  at  Notre  Dame  by  Archbishop  Sibour,'  lived  with  her 
mother  at  12  Place  Vendome,  "wearing."  it  was  said,  "the  incipient 
honors  of  her  approaching  rank  quite  as  if  she  had  a  consciousness 
that  they  were  not  superior  to  her  merits,"  and  already  winning 
popularity  by  visiting  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  where  she 
was  warmly  greeted  by  the  nuns,  helping  a  workman  who  fell  from 
a  scaffolding  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Paris  as  she  passed,  and  declin- 

*  Don  Ciprlano  Palafoz  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  Napoleon  L  At  Sala- 
manca he  lost  an  eye  and  broke  a  leg  on  behalf  of  France;  at  Buttea- 
Chaumont,  In  1814,  he  was  wounded,  receiving  a  French  decoration  in 
reward  'or  his  valiant  services  to  the  First  ESnplre. 

»  The  Emperor  was  wishful  that  Pope  Pius  IX.  should  come  to  Paris  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  but  His  Holiness,  who  later  suffered  spoliation  of 
the  Papal  patrimony  with  the  connivance  of  Napoleon  HI.,  refrained  from 
treadinE  the  same  path  as  Pius  VIL 
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ing  the  gift  of  a  diamond  parure  from  the  city  of  Paris,  and  asking 
the  Municipal  Council  to  devote  the  600,000  francs  voted  for  its 
purchase  to  charity,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  school  for 
sixty  young  girls  of  the  poorest  class,  in  which  they  should  be  kept 
and  trained  until  situations  were  found  for  them. 

The  exhilarating  cup  of  pleasure  whicli  fortune  presented  to  her 
lips,  and  which  might  well  have  intoxicated  many,  was  not  without 
its  aliquid  amari.  "I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  happy  or  to  weep," 
wrote  her  mother  to  one  of  her  oldest  French  friends,  the  Marquis 
of  Roche-Lambert;  "Eugenie  is  to  be  Queen  over  your  France,  and 
I  can  but  remember  that  your  Queens  have  had  little  happiness.  In 
spite  of  myself,  I  am  possessed  by  the  thought  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  I  wonder  whether  my  child  may  not  suffer  the  same  fate." 
Prejudice,  like  bigotry,  dies  hard,  and  envy  is  only  conquered  by 
death.  While  the  working  class  showed  signs  of  reconciliation  to 
the  idea  of  an  Empress  not  of  royal  blood,  the  upper  section  of 
society,  on  which  Napoleon's  hold  was  very  precarious,  remaiced 
for  the  most  part  unfriendly.  A  busy  campaign  of  scandal  against 
the  Emperor's  choice  was  carried  on,  and  anonymous  libels  were  so 
freely  circulated  that  the  Prefect  of  Police  found  it  necessary  to  give 
orders  that  any  one  found  spreading  unfavorable  reports  about  her 
should  be  arrested  with  a  view  to  prosecution.  These  underhand 
attacks  continued  after  the  wedding,  and  ultimately  led  to  a  number 
of  arrests.* 

The  French,  histrionic  in  everything,  above  all  love  a  picturesque 
tnise-en-scine,  and  the  imperial  wedding  was  stage-managed  in  a 
way  to  fully  gratify  their  tastes  for  the  spectacular.  But  as  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  after  the  civil  ceremony,  were  driving  from  the 
Tuileries  to  Notre  Dame  in  the  gilded  coach,  drawn  by  eight  white 
horses,  which  had  carried  Napoleon  I.  and  Josephine  to  the  same 
Notre  Dame  on  the  2d  of  December,  1804,  and  Napoleon  and  Marie 
Louise  to  their  wedding  on  April  2,  1810,  the  large  imperial  crown 
surmounting  it  fell  off  just  as  the  Tuileries'  triumphal  arch  was 
passed,  and  a  halt  had  to  be  made  to  replace  it.  It  was  remembered 
that  the  same  thing  had  happened  to  Napoleon  I.  and  Marie  Louise, 
and  it  was  regarded  as  somewhat  ominous.  When,  nineteen  years 
later,  the  Man  of  December  became  the  Man  of  Sedan,  and  the 
imperial  crown  fell  off  the  head  of  one  whose  public  career,  as  Philip 
W.  Sergeant^  says,  "Commenced  in  ridicule,  continued  amid  sus- 
picion and  contemptuous  hostility,  emergfed  into  brilliant  triumph, 
and  closed  in  utter  humiliation,"  there  was  no  replacing  it. 

After  the  honeymoon  at  Saint  Qoud  the  Empress,  who  had  divided 

•  Op.  (XI.,  pp.  73-74. 
1  Op.  cit.,  p.  86. 
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the  250,000  included  in  the  Emperor's  wedding  present  between 
the  maternity  societies  and  the  Incurable  Hospital,  began  her  reign 
as  Queen  of  Beauty  in  that  court  of  the  Second  Empire  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written.    The  Countess  Stephanie  de 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  the  Emperor's  kinswoman  on  the  Beauhamais 
side,  who  in  her  "Mon  Sejour  aux  Tuileries"  has  given  us  so  many 
interesting  and  graphic  glimpses  of  it,  describes  Eugenie  as  one  who 
"might  serve  as  a  model  to  a  sculptor  for  Hebe  or  Psyche."  The 
Monday  evening  entertainments  or  "lundis,"  as  they  were  called, 
which  she  devised  to  relieve  the  dullness  of  a  court  modeled  on  that 
of  the  First  Empire,  furnished  food  for  malicious  gossip,  while  the 
absence  of  an  aristocracy,  properly  so  called — the  old  aristocrats 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain  holding  proudly  aloof — deprived  it 
of  that  tone  and  cachet  of  distinction  which  long  descent  and  high 
breeding  alone  can  impart.   The  Emperor  himself  bewailed  this  to 
English  visitors,  and  was  fain  to  recruit  his  courtiers  from  a  very 
mixed  crowd,  some  of  them  very  underbred.    Napoleon  HI.,  like 
his  uncle,  was  not  remarkable  for  the  conjugal  virtues,  and  a  high 
moral  tone  could  not  be  expected  in  court  circles  in  which  Prince 
Napoleon,  derisively  called  "Hon-Plon"  and  described  as  the  "most 
prodigiously  intelligent  and  most  prodigiously  vicious  man  that  ever 
lived,"  his  sister,  Princess  Mathilde,  the  Countess  Castiglione,  Momy, 
an  illegfitimate.  son  of  Queen  Hortense  (mother  of  Napoleon  III.) 
and  Walewski,  and  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Napoleon  I.  were 
among  the  ruling  spirits.   As  time  went  on  it  became  worse,  until 
all  decency  was  often  outraged  at  the  costume  balls,  and  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Grand  Monde  and  the  Demi-Monde  was  almost 
obliterated.    In  point  of  morality  there  was  not  much  difference 
between  some  of  the  lorettes  who  mixed  in  court  circles  and  the 
painted  courtesans  who  frequented  the  Jardin  Mabille.   The  epoch 
from  i860  to  1863,  when  the  Second  Empire  reached  its  apogee,  has 
been  described  as  the  Age  of  Woman,  when  the  brilliant  Austrian, 
Princess  Pauline  Mettemich,  carried  the  court  to  the  giddiest  height 
of  frivolity.   The  Countess  Stephanie  de  Tascher  admits  that  there 
was  "a  touch  of  the  Palais  Royal  about  her,"  and  Prosper  Merimee 
thought  her  "quite  an  odd  mixture  of  lorette  and  grande  dame." 
Her  entertainments  wound  up  with  a  smoking  concert,  at  which  the 
hostess  smoked  like  a  trooper  and  sang  songs  of  somewhat  doubtful 
charactc-,  learnt  from  a  popular  music  hall  artist.    She  is  described 
as  "the  brilliant  star  of  the  constellation  of  women  which  made  the 
court  so  famous."   Another  star  who  moved  in  the  same  orbit,  the 
Countess  Castiglione,  possessed  attractions  which  it  needed  virtue 
to  resist;  and  virtue,  it  is  noted,  was  not  the  point  on  which  men 

s  Op.  OU.,  pp.  276-276. 
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prided  themselves  in  the  circles  in  which  she  triumphed.  She  was 
the  most  famous  beauty  of  the  court  next  to  the  Empress,  but  when 
her  beauty  decayed  she  shut  herself  up  in  a  house  where  no  mirrors 
were  allowed,  and  ultimately  died  in  solitude.  The  great  entertain- 
ments were  the  fetes  at  Compiegne,  the  hunting  parties,  the  galas 
on  the  lake,  with  Merimee,  court  poet,  reciting  his  verses  in  a  boat 
to  the  Empress  and  her  ladies,  and  the  court  balls  in  Paris.  The 
sensation  of  the  evening  at  a  fancy  ball  at  the  opening  of  the  Hotel 
d'Albe  in  April,  i860,  was  the  appearance  of  the  Princess  Mathilde 
disguised  as  an  Egyptian  fellah  woman  in  a  way  that  shocked  the 
imperial  family  and  so  affected  the  pious  Princess  Qothilde  that  she 
refused  to  go  to  another  fancy  dress  ball  after  that;  for  she  was  a 
devout  Catholic,  whose  whole  life,  except  when  her  household  duties 
required  her  attention,  was  given  up  to  religious  practices.  "The 
amusements  of  the  court  of  the  Second  Empire,"  says  Mr.  Sergeant, 
"attained  an  undue  contemporary  notoriety  owing  to  the  unre- 
strained license  of  gossip  which  had  prevailed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  reign  and  was  even  more  noticeable  now.  It  would  be  grossly 
unfair,  where  this  gossip  is  preserved  in  a  certain  class  of  memoirs, 
to  treat  what  is  merely  the  equivalent  of  a  low  type  of  society  jour- 
nalism as  if  it  were  history.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  were  occasions  when  the  censors,  genuine  or  pretended,  had 
good  ground  for  their  severity.  The  court  included  many  whose 
characters  were  not  concealed  by  their  talents  or  their  looks.  Men 
like  Momy,  women  like  la  belle  Castiglione,  and  worse  than  they, 
could  not  bring  honor  on  those  with  whom  they  associated."' 

Nothing  redounds  more  to  the  credit  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  than 
that  she  should  have  lived  for  nineteen  years  in  this  milieu  and  oxne 
out  of  it  with  her  moral  reputation  untarnished.  The  fierce  light 
that  beats  upon  a  throne — and  the  searchlight  of  criticism  projected 
upon  her  was  often  directed  with  malevolent  intentions — failed  to 
reveal  any  big  blots.  The  worst  fault  they  could  impute  to  her  was 
setting  a  pernicious  example  of  luxury  and  frequent  changes  of 
fashion,  which  all  France  followed,  though  she  assured  Dr.  Evars 
at  Famborough  that  she  never  spent  more  than  1,500  francs  on  any 
dress,  and  stated  in  a  letter  to  an  American  friend  in  1906  that  only 
three  times  in  her  life  did  she  wear  a  dress  that  cost  as  much  as  forty 
guineas,  one  being  her  wedding  dress  and  another  her  costume  at 
the  baptism  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  Against  this — ag^ainst  the  mag- 
nificence and  extravagance  of  her  court  in  the  early  sixties — is  to 
be  set  off  her  expenditure  on  charity,  generous  to  lavishness;  for, 
besides  her  responses  to  innumerable  beggfing  letters,  she  opened  her 
pursestrings  freely  and  frequently  to  aid  institutions,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  etc.,  while  the  Emperor's  almsgiving  was  more  lavish 
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still,  amounting  to  10,000  francs  a  day.  She  gave,  besides  her 
money,  her  personal  service,  and  in  this  resembled  the  De  Gondis  and 
other  truly  noble  ladies,  who  cooperated  with  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
relieving  misery  in  the  France  of  their  day. 

During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1866  she  won  the  admiration  of 
all  France  by  her  heroism.  The  scare,  Mr.  Sergeant  relates,  was 
at  its  height  at  Amiens  when  she  arrived  there.  She  immediately 
"went  under  fire,"  as  she  expressed  it,  visiting  the  victims  in  hospital 
and  showing  herself  without  the  slightest  fear  of  death.  Already 
she  had  shown  an  example  by  her  visits  to  the  hospitals  when  cases 
of  cholera  were  occurring  in  Paris  in  the  previous  autumn.  But 
it  was  at  Amiens  that  she  created  the  gp-eat  sensation.  She  went 
from  building  to  building,  speaking  to  every  patient  and  not  shrink- 
ing from  actual  contact.  An  incident  which  particularly  touched 
the  people's  hearts  was  when,  two  children  being  pointed  out  to  her 
as  orphaned  by  the  scourge,  she  adopted  them  and  gave  orders  that 
they  should  be  cared  for  at  once.  Nor  did  it  escape  attention  that 
while  she  exposed  herself  unsparingly  to  the  risk  of  cholera  she 
refused  to  allow  any  of  her  ladies  to  accompany  her.  When  she 
left  the  afflicted  city,it  was  amid  the  blessings  of  all  its  people,  and 
the  fame  of  the  "Sister  of  Charity"  followed  her  far.  A  few  months 
later  when  she  appeared  at  Nancy  to  represent  the  Emperor  at  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Lorraine's  incorporation  with  France, 
tales  of  Amiens  were  on  every  one's  lips.  Her  slanderers  for  the 
moment  were  dumb. 

It  is  related  that  sometimes  in  the  mornings,  very  soberly  clad,  she 
would  drive  in  an  unofficial  carriage,  kept  for  the  purpose,  to  the 
house  of  a  petitioner  and  would  personally  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  case.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Madame  Carette  that  she 
"re-formed"  the  gp-eater  part  of  her  wardrobe  twice  a  year,  giving 
the  disused  clothes  to  her  women,  who  sold  them  at  good  prices  in 
America.  When,  after  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  a  popular 
collection  for  a  present  to  the  child,  though  limited  to  subscriptions 
not  exceeding  five  cents,  reached  a  total  of  100,000  francs,  in  com- 
pliance with  her  wishes  the  sum  was  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a 
"Prince  Imperial's  Orphanage."  It  was  these  traits  in  her  char- 
acter which  doubtless  helped  to  secure  her  the  good-will  and  friend- 
ship of  Queen  Victoria,  which  gave  her  a  certain  status,  as  the  atti- 
tude of  other  European  courts  had  placed  her  previously  in  an 
equivocal  position,  not  being  of  royal  birth  and  the  wife  of  an  avowed 
parvenu.  The  English  Queen  wrote  of  her :  "She  is  full  of  courage 
and  spirits,  and  yet  so  gentle,  with  such  innocence  and  enjoucment, 
that  the  ensemble  is  most  charming.  With  all  her  great  liveliness 
she  has  the  prettiest  and  most  modest  manner."   A  still  higher 
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tribute  was  paid  to  her  by  Pius  IX.  when,  iive  days  after  the  baptism 
of  the  Prince  Imperial,  of  whom  he  was  godfather,  he  bestowed  on 
her,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Papal  Legate,  Gtrdinal  Patrizi, 
the  Golden  Rose,  the  highest  religious  honor  reserved  for  women. 
This — a  rose  bush  of  gold  growing  from  a  vase  of  the  same  metal 
on  a  base  of  lapis  lazuli,  adorned  with  two  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  birth  and  presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  with  the  Papal 
and  Napoleonic  arms — she  kept  in  her  bed  room  in  the  Tuileries, 
together  with  a  palm  blessed  and  sent  to  her  by  the  Pope  on  every 
anniversary. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  frivolity  and  frou  frou  of  the  court  and 
her  shady  environment,  her  southern  temperament  and  love  of  gaiety, 
she  was  thoroughly  Catholic  in  sentiment  and  conviction.  Doubly 
Catholic,  as  she  called  herself,  Catholic  both  as  a  Spaniard  born  and 
as  Empress  of  the  French,  she  strongly  disapproved  and  strove,  but 
in  vain,  to  combat  the  anti-Papal  trend  of  her  husband's  later  policy, 
to  which  the  Irsini  attempt  in  1858  on  the  life  of  the  ex-Carbonaro 
of  183 1  may  have  been  the  impelling  motive.  Before  his  marriage 
he  had  warned  her  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  any  day  assassinated 
by  her  side ;  and  after  the  bombs  exploded  on  the  night  of  January 
14,  1858,  when  they  were  driving  through  the  Rue  Lepelletier  to  the 
Opera  House,  and  people  crowded  round  her  and  Napoleon,  she 
preserved  an  admirable  calm,  simply  remarking:  "Don't  trouble 
about  us.    This  is  part  of  our  profession.    Look  after  the  wounded." 

French  intervention  in  Italy,  which  made  the  year  1859  memorable 
and  epoch-making,  was  curiously  preluded  by  a  journey  through 
Brittany,  the  great  stronghold  in  France  of  Catholicism  and  Legitim- 
ism, with  its  stirring  memories  and  memorials  of  La  Vendee  and 
Rochejaquelin.  Whether  it  was  or  was  not  planned  with  the  design 
of  throwing  public  opinion  off  the  scent  of  his  Italian  plot,  concocted 
with  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour,  it  rallied  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
to  his  side  as  "Eldest  Son  of  the  Church."  In  less  than  a  year  the 
son  betrayed  the  father.  When  leaving  Paris  for  the  brief  war 
with  Austria,  which  ended  abruptly  in  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  he 
ominously  declared  that  "Italy  must  be  free  from  the  Alps  to 
Adriatic"  The  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Magenta  and  their  conse- 
quent withdrawal  from  the  Papal  territory  resulted  in  a  rising  in  the 
legations  and  a  throwing  off  of  the  Pope's  rule.  The  pamphlet  on 
"The  Pope  and  the  Congress,"  published  anonymously,  but  known 
to  be  his,  proposed  the  restriction  of  the  Pope's  temporal  rule  to  the 
territory  immediately  around  Rome.  The  Empress  is  reported  to 
have  declared  that  if  the  Pope  was  driven  from  the  Quirinal  she 
would  leave  the  Tuileries,  and  in  the  heat  of  her  indignation 
exclaimed:   "I  would  rather  see  the  Emperor  dead  than  damned 
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forever!"  Though  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  alienation  of 
the  Papal  States,  her  influence  secured  for  a  time  the  maintenance 
of  the  French  garrison  in  RtMne,  and  she  threw  herself  into  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  spoliation.  The  Pope  excommunicated 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  withdrew  his  favor  from  the  imperial  family 
of  France,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  a  prominent  French  courtier 
paid  his  respects  at  the  Vatican,  he  found  Pius  IX.  apparently  not 
at  all  interested  in  news  of  his  godson  or  that  godson's  parents. 
When  next  the  courtier  called,  the  Pope  said  to  him  as  he  left :  "You 
must  tell  our  godson,  the  Prince  Imperial,  that  we  remember  him — 
m  our  prayers."  After  the  chivalrous  effort  of  General  Lamoriciere 
and  the  Papal  Brigade,  chiefly  recruited  in  France,  Belgium  and 
Ireland,  to  preserve  the  patrimony  of  Peter  failed,  and  little  remained 
to  the  Pope  outside  Rome,  secured  only  by  the  presence  of  Napoleon's 
garrison,  she  said  to  Lord  Malmesbury  "that  no  scandal  could  be 
greater  than  an  exiled  Pope  with  no  foot  of  earth  belonging  inde- 
pendently to  himself,  and  that  the  honor  of  France  was  engaged  to 
protect  him  from  being  driven  out  of  Rome."  And  when,  in  1866, 
regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  the  Empress,  he  carried  out  the  terras 
of  his  compact  with  Victor  Emmanuel  and  withdrew  the  Frendi 
garrison,  she  said:  "You  may  call  it  what  you  will,  instinct,  pre- 
sentiment or  superstition ;  I  am  convinced  that  my  son  will  not  mount 
the  throne  if  we  forsake  the  Holy  Father."  The  words  were 
prophetic,  as  the  sequel  sadly  proved.  The  Second  Empire  did  not 
survive  the  extinction  of  the  temporal  power,  and  the  assegai  of  a 
Zulu  extinguished  all  hope  of  a  Bonapartist  succession.  The  down- 
fall of  the  empire  may  be  dated  from  Napoleon's  interference  in 
Italy.  The  Italian  liberationists  scouted  the  idea  of  a  confederation 
with  the  Pope  as  honorary  President,  and  ultimately  nothing  was 
left  to  him  but,  as  Edmond  About  suggested,  "the  Vatican  and  a 
garden."  With  the  exception  of  the  acquisition  of  Savoy  and  Nice, 
Napoleon  failed  to  win  the  stakes  for  which  he  gambled,  and  only 
succeeded  in  largely  helping  to  call  into  existence  a  strong  neighbor 
on  France's  southeastern  frontier  in  place  of  a  number  of  weak 
States.  Blunder  followed  blunder  and  one  disaster  was  succeeded 
by  another  before  the  empire  finally  fell.  The  futile  attempt  to  intro- 
duce absolutism  in  juxtaposition  to  a  strong  republic  by  establishing 
a  monarchy  of  European  origin  in  Mexico  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  to  his  fate,  while  his  unhappy  wife  was  driven  to  insanity, 
was  both  a  crime  and  a  blunder  which  left  an  ineffaceable  stigma 
upon  the  Emperor  and  the  empire,  hastening  both  to  their  niki. 
Outwitted  by  Bismarck  in  his  manoeuvre  to  annex  the  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  by  which  he  hoped  to  compensate  France  for  the 
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Prussian  triiunph  of  1866,  he  still  strove  to  make  a  volatile  and 
pleasure-loving  people  forget  the  Mexican  fiasco  in  the  round  of 
gaieties  and  splendid  displays  which  accompanied  the  great  exhibi- 
tion of  1867,  when  Paris  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  array  of 
royalties  and  their  suites  and  the  Empress  gfracefuUy  dispensed  the 
hospitalities  of  the  palace  to  a  succession  of  admiring  potentates. 
The  King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  Bismarck  were  among 
the  sn'^'up  °i  notabilities  who  surrounded  Napoleon  at  the  review  of 
sixty  thousand  French  troops  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  the  6th  of 
June.  In  the  midst  of  the  spectacular  achievement  of  a  universal 
exhibition,  which  it  was  hoped  would  "mark  a  new  era  of  harmony 
and  progfress" — although  the  harmony  was  marred  by  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  and  the  tragedy  of  Queretaro, 
where  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  shot,  paying  by  his  heroic 
death  the  penalty  of  Napoleon's  mistake — ^none  foresaw  that  in  three 
years  the  arms  of  France  and  Germany  would  clash  in  a  conflict 
that  would  be  the  death-throes  of  the  Second  Empire ;  that  host  and 
guests  of  the  exhibition  year  would  be  confronting  each  other  as 
enemies,  and  that  the  Empress  of  the  French  would  be  appealing 
to  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  the  vain  hope  of  mitigating  the  hard  terms 
of  the  victorious  Prussians  in  the  autumn  of  1870. 

Thrice  Empress  Regent,  she  was  first  invested  with  semi-inde- 
pendent control  of  the  State  during  the  Emperor's  absence  in  1859 
in  the  campaign  against  Austria,  after  both  had  assisted  at  a  farewell 
Mass  in  the  Tuileries  chapel,  the  Empress  looking  like  a  marble 
statue  absorbed  in  prayer.  This  brief  war  was  the  outcome  of  the 
famous  interview  with  Cavour  at  Plombieres  and  was  prefaced  by 
the  circulation  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Napoleon  III.  et  I'ltalie," 
urging  a  complete  reconstruction  of  Italy,  universally  attributed  to 
the  Emperor  himself.  The  second  regency  was  in  1864  during  the 
Emperor's  visit  to  Algeria  and  the  third,  which  ended  with  the  fall 
of  the  empire  and  her  flight  from  Paris,  during  the  war  of  1870,  the 
war  into  which  Ollivier,  falsely  assured  that  France  was  "thrice 
prepared,"  went  "with  a  light  heart."  People  called  it  "her  war," 
but,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  it  was  long  foreseen  and  arranged 
by  Germany,  into  the  hands  of  whose  more  cool-headed  and  calculat- 
ing statesmen  the  impetuous  Gramont  and  the  bellicose  Leboeuf 
played,  and  that  it  was  the  redaction  by  Bismarck  of  a  telegram, 
giving  a  falsified  account  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  last  interview  with 
Benedetti  at  Ems,  that  precipitated  the  conflict,  France  falling  into 
'-the  trap  that  had  been  laid  for  her.  It  was  the  Second  Empire's 
last  card;  the  last  throw  of  the  dice;  the  gamester's  last  stake, 
hazarding  all.  On  the  night  of  the  declaration  of  war,  as  she  was 
strolling  in  the  park  at  Saint  Cloud  with  her  ladies  and  Baron 
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Vareigne,  the  latter  rallied  her  on  her  extreme  melancholy,  where- 
upon, asking  how  could  she  be  free  from  care,  she  added:  "The 
honor  of  France  is  at  stake ;  but  what  disaster  will  follow  if  fortune 
goes  against  us!  We  have  but  one  card  to  play.  If  we  are  not 
successful,  France  will  not  only  be  dismembered,  but  swallowed  up 
by  the  most  frightful  revolution  ever  witnessed."  A  few  days  after 
tlie  outbreak  of  war  she  said  significantly :  "In  case  of  a  defeat  I 
prefer  my  son  to  be  with  the  army.  I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  made 
a  little  Louis  XVII."  Her  words  were  again  prophetic  The 
Second  Empire  played  its  last  card  and  lost. 

•  Chaos  reigned  in  Paris  when  it  was  known  that  the  French  army 
was  in  full  retreat.  When  she  read  the  last  words  of  the  Emperor's 
ciphered  message,  "All  may  yet  be  retrieved,"  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  began  to  weep.  Admiral  de  la  Graviere  tried  to  calm  her,  when 
she  turned  to  him  and  said:  "I  thank  God  that  there  is  still  room 
for  hope."  But,  in  her  own  words,  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
saving  the  empire,  but  of  saving  France.  OUivier,  attacked  in  the 
streets  by  the  frenzied  people,  was  forced  to  resign  and  retired  to 
Switzerland;  the  Emperor,  so  ill  that  he  could  hardly  sit  a  horse," 
handed  over  the  chief  command  to  Bazaine ;  it  was  feared  the  mob 
would  wreck  the  Bourse  and  sack  the  palace ;  the  Empress  was  prac- 
tically confined  in  the  Tuileries,  it  being  no  longer  safe  for  her  to 
show  herself  in  the  streets,  while  the  common  talk  among  the  crowd 
and  in  the  cafes  was  of  deposing  the  dynasty.  The  Emperor  sent 
Trochu  to  Paris  "to  open  the  door  of  the  Tuileries"  to  him  by  his 
popularity,  but  the  Empress  steadfastly  opposed  his  return,  tele- 
graphing to  Chalons:  "Do  not  think  of  coming  back  unless  you 
wish  to  let  loose  a  terrible  revolution.  People  would  say  you  were 
Tunning  away  from  danger."  Trochu  played  false.  Although  he 
knelt  and  kissed  her  hand,  exclaiming,  "Madame,  I  am  a  Breton,  a 
Catholic  and  a  soldier,  and  will  serve  you  to  the  death!"  he 
.abandoned  her  in  her  hour  of  greatest  need. 

I  Mirimee  describes  tlie  Empress'  conduct  during  "the  long  torture" 
of  the  autumn  of  1870  as  "truly  saintly"  and  deserving  of  "all  admir- 
ation." Her  time  was  mainly  divided  between  the  Council  of 
Regency  and  hospital  work,  for  she  had  turned  a  great  part  of  the 
Tuileries  into  a  shelter  for  the  wounded  pouring  back  from  the 
front,  unable  to  get  any  rest  owing  to  the  excessive  mental  and 
physical  strain.  When,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  September  3, 
she  read  Napoleon's  telegraphed  announcements  of  his  defeat  and 
capture  at  Sedan,  that  having  failed  to  meet  death  in  the  midst  of  his 
soldiers,  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  save  the  army,  she  fell  back 

his  "extraordinary  herolam"  In  sitting  In  the  saddle  tor  Ave  hours  at  Sedan 

•  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who  operated  on  him  in  January,  1872,  spoke  oC 
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into  a  chair  and  after  a  moment  of  agonized  silence  withdrew  into 
an  inner  room.  On  somewhat  recovering-  her  composure  she  told  the 
Council  that  there  must  be  no  blood  shed  in  her  defense  and  declined 
an  extra  guard  for  the  Tuileries,  opposing  a  motion  to  remove  the 
government  from  Paris.  The  Legislative  Body,  invited  to  elect  five 
representatives  to  assist  the  Regency,  replied  by  requesting  her  to 
hand  over  her  powers  to  them.  Her  response  was  that  she  could 
not  consent  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  abandon  the  post  confided  to 
her  and  betray  her  trust ;  that  if  she  was  an  encumbrance  the  Depu- 
ties must  pronounce  the  deposition,  and  eloquently  pleaded  that  the 
wise  and  patriotic  course  was  for  them  to  rally  round  her  and  the 
government  and  unite  in  opposing  the  invaders.  But  the  Deputies 
were  firm  and  she  was  compelled  to  yield,  declaring  that  nothing 
could  hereafter  remove  the  bitter  memory  of  that  hour  for  her,  the 
crowned  sovereign  of  their  holidays,  whom  they  were  driving  away 
in  the  time  of  peril. 

The  Second  Empire  was  at  an  end.  Only  the  last  vestiges  of  its 
rule  remained  to  be  swept  away.  From  the  early  hours  of  Sunday 
morning,  when  the  placards  in  the  streets  revealed  the  story  of 
Sedan,  revolution  was  on  foot.  Crowds  were  gathering  everywhere. 
Round  the  Tuileries  were  what  Count  Irisson  d'Herisson  gp'aph- 
ically  describes  as  "the  ragged  creatures  with  sinister  heads,  watch- 
ing the  palace,  come  no  one  knew  whence  and  only  seen  at  such 
times."  Like  beasts  of  prey  waiting  for  a  spring,  they  surrounded 
the  enclosure  of  the  Tuileries.  Gradually  they  began  to  press 
against  the  railings  and  to  knock  the  eagles  off  the  gates.  The 
ordinary  garrison  of  Imperial  Guards  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance,  but  plainly  it  would  not  be  able  to  protect  the  palace 
against  the  mob.  Aloreover,  the  Empress  again  insisted  that  not  a 
single  drop  of  blood  should  be  shed  for  her,  and  would  hear  of  no 
firing  on  the  people.  There  was  only  one  alternative.  At  half-past 
three  the  Prefect  of  Police  rushed  into  the  palace  crying :  "We  are 
betrayed !  We  cannot  resist ;  the  crowd  is  breaking  down  the  rail- 
ings. Her  Majesty's  one  hope  lies  in  immediate  flight!"  Metter- 
nich  and  Nigra,  the  Austrian  and  Italian  Ambassadors,  had  already 
led  her  to  the  window  and  pointed  out  the  mob  surrounding  the 
railings.  Always  mindful  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Eugenie  exclaimed : 
"They  shall  not  have  a  second  Queen  to  insult !"  As  she  bade  good- 
bye to  her  ladies,  of  whom  only  Madame  Lebreton  was  to  accom- 
pany her,  she  exclaimed:  "In  France  no  one  has  the  right  to  be 
unfortunate;"  and,  turning  back  for  a  last  look  as  she  passed  out 
of  the  room,  she  uttered  the  parting  words:  "No,  not  adieu!  Au 
revoirl  We  shall  meet  again,  shall  we  not?"  So  hurried  was  her 
departure  that  when  the  palace  was  entered  by  the  new  government's 
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agents  on  the  Empress'  dressing  table  were  found  a  handkerchief 
and  a  bag  containing  some  wearing  apparel,  while  a  waiting  woman 
in  tears  said  to  them :  "She  has  gone  without  even  a  handkerchief." 
While  the  fugitive  and  her  small  escort  stood  in  a  doorway  waiting 
for  a  cab  a  street  arab,  who  recognized  them,  was  silenced  by  a  kick 
from  the  Italian  Ambassador.  Then  they  drove  off,  the  Empress 
thus  giving  the  contradiction  to  her  asseveration:  "I  shall  never 
run  away  in  a  cab  like  Qiarles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe."** 

The  exciting  narrative  of  her  escape  to  Trouville  and  thence  across 
the  channel  to  England  in  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  yacht  has  been 
minutely  related  by  the  American  dentist,  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  in 
his  "Memoirs,"  a  chivalrous  service  to  the  fallen  Empress  which 
has  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "the  one  hero"  in  her  career.  Before 
the  reached  the  coast  the  Third  Republic  was  proclaimed,  with 
Trochu  as  President. 

It  was  not  long  before  France  saw  two  of  her  finest  provinces 
wrenched  from  her  by  the  victors,  who  imposed  a  war  indemnity 
that  would  have  crushed  any  other  nation.  Then  came  the  annee 
terrible,  when  the  Communists  held  Paris  until  dislodged  by  the 
Versailles  troops  after  the  massacre  of  their  hostages,  including 
Mgr.  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,'*  who  had  celebrated  Mass  for 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  and  Prince  Imperial  on  the  eve  of  the 
departure  for  the  seat  of  war  of  the  first  and  last  named,  who  were 
fated  never  to  return. 

The  widowed  ex-Empress,  now  in  her  eighty-fourth  year  and 
bereaved  of  husband  and  son,  has,  during  her  long  exile,  had  ample 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  to  meditate  upon 
the  text  of  the  royal  seer  upon  which  Thackeray  loved  to  treat. 
She  has  long  outlived  the  empire  of  which  she  was  the  decus  if  not 
the  tutamen,  her  goodness  and  grace  counterbalancing  its  mistakes 
and  misdeeds ;  fairest  of  the  fair**  among  all  the  court  beauties  of 

»o  p.  W.  Sergeant,  op.  <Ht.,  pp.  370-874. 

>«  During  the  Eastertide  of  1868  Mgr.  Darboy  Invited  to  dinner  the 
shepherd,  Mazlmln,  who,  with  the  shepherdess,  Melanle,  had  the  vision  of 
our  Liady  on  La  Salette,  desirous  of  extracting  the  secret  alleged  to  have 
been  confided  to  him  on  that  occasion.  The  young  man  refused  to  reveal 
It,  but,  on  being  pressed,  said:  "Monselgneur,  you  want  to  know  my 
secret;  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  get  me  to  tell  it  to  you.  But  I  assure 
you  If  I  told  you,  you  would  not  believe  me!"  The  Archbishop  said  he  would, 
and  the  young  man  replied:  "Well,  If  I  told  you  that  In  three  years  you 
win  be  shot  dead,  would  you  believe  me?"  "Certainly  not,"  said  the  prelate. 
Then  the  shepherd  added:  "Monselgneur,  if  you  don't  believe  that,  you'd 
believe  nothing  from  me."  There  were  several  dignitaries  of  the  Paris 
clergry  present.  One  of  them  reminded  Mgr.  Darbols  of  the  lnf;!dent  when 
he  was  In  prison  in  1871.  It  helped  him  to  accept  his  martyrdom  with 
resignation.  (See  "Nouvelle  Defense  du  Secret  de  la  Bergftre  das  Alpes  par 
AmM«e  Nicolas,  avocat."    Nimes:  1884,  p.  87.) 

II The  American  Minister  at  Madrid  said:  "Looked  upon  simply  as  a 
woman,  she  was  the  most  perfect  creation  I  have  seen  anywhere." 
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her  reign,  a  vision  of  loveliness  amid  much  that  was  unlovely.  She 
has  lived  and  moved  in  the  Vanity  Fair  held  betimes  at  Saint  Qoud, 
Compiegne,  Fontainebleau  and  the  Tuileries ;  a  "laughable,  pathetic 
jumble,"  in  which  it  was  sought  to  unite  the  revived  splendor  and 
gaiety  of  the  declining  days  of  the  old  regime  to  a  mushroom  mon- 
archy, a  democratidzed  and  liberalized  empire.  All  the  splendor 
and  profusion  which  reminded  Merimee  of  Belshazzar's  feast  in 
Martin's  picture  have  vanished  like  a  dissolving  view;  revels  and 
revelers  have  passed  away,  while  one  who  filled  a  leading  part 
among  the  dramatis  persona  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, in  a  masquerade  that  lasted  nearly  two  decades  until  it  was 
played  out  in  the  Dance  of  Death  at  Sedan,  until  the  curtain  was 
dropped  upon  the  closing  scene  and  all  the  actors  therein  must  have 
realized  in  the  retrospect  of  a  long  life  the  truth  of  the  words: 
Vanitas  vanitatutn,  et  omnia  vanitas. 


THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  IN  THE  YORK  CYCLE  OF 
MIRACLE  PLAYS. 

T"  O  PERIOD  of  literary  activity  demands  greater  accuracy 


of  historical  perspective  than  the  period  of  the  English 


miracle  play.  Any  attempt  to  ignore  the  dominant  char- 
acteristics of  mediaeval  civilization — however  varied  and  seemingly 
inconsistent  they  may  appear — must  end  in  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  whole  matter.  The  Church  had  struggled  for  centuries  with 
elements  of  discord  inseparable  from  the  assimilation  of  pagan 
nations.  She  had  been  forced  to  suffer  the  tyranny  of  ignorance, 
but  with  the  first  dawn  of  freedom  she  set  herself  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  the  foundation  of  schools  and  universities.  "Documents  of 
all  ages,"  says  Stevenson  in  the  preface  to  "Chronicon  Monasterii  de 
Abingdon,"  "even  in  the  darkest  periods,  bear  testimony  to  the  gfreat 
zeal  of  the  Church  in  the  cause  of  education."' 

The  Church  called  to  her  aid  the  learning  which  had  so  long 
enjoyed  a  safe  refuge  within  the  cloister,  and  bade  it  yield  its  wealth 
of  accumulated  knowledge.  A  fuller  and  more  general  appreciation 
among  the  laity  of  man's  relations  to  his  Creator  brought  a  deepen- 
ing sense  of  devotion,  which  revealed  itself  in  holy  living  and 
accidentally  in  the  splendor  of  liturgical  ceremony  and  the  presen- 
tation of  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord.   The  leaven  of  sound 

1  Joseph  Stevenson,  "Chronicon  Monastertl  de  Abingdon,"  London,  1858, 
Vol.  n.,  p.  66. 
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doctrine  had  penetrated  into  every  phase  of  life.  The  claims  of 
religion  were  unquestioned.  The  Church  proposed  to  every  man  a 
complete  system  of  belief  and  practice,  and  that,  too,  with  Divine 
authority.  This  explains  what  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  writers 
not  thoroughly  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history,  namely,  that  the 
critical,  brilliant  minds  of  the  Middle  Ages  obeyed  with  childlike 
docility  the  magisterium  of  the  Church  in  all  that  pertained  to  faith 
or  morals. 

So  sure  were  they  of  the  credibility  of  their  faith,  so  far  removed 
from  doubt  and  so  joyous  in  their  sense  of  security  that  they 
allowed  in  their  religious  drama  occasionally  more  of  the  ludicrous 
than  would  be  considered  decorous  in  our  own  day.  Professor 
Hamelius,  referring  to  this  license,  as  seen  in  the  drama,  says: 
"Cain  being  so  near  the  devil,  what  is  more  natural  than  to  give  him 
the  bitter  grin  and  shameless  jokes  which  the  Evil  One  usually 
displays  in  the  Mysteries?  If  the  modern  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tans are  shocked  at  the  merriment  thus  called  forth,  let  them  find 
fault  with  their  own  narrowness  of  mind  rather  than  with  the  broad 
and  healthy  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  was  able  to  look 
at  religious  subjects  without  constrained  gravity  and  to  associate 
them  naturally  with  all  its  feelings  and  experiences."* 

It  is  because  of  the  new  interest  in  mediaeval  drama,  made  possi- 
ble by  the  labors  of  the  early  English  text  societies,  that  scholars 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  work  of  investigating  the  stage 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Many  of  the  plays  then  produced  are 
extant.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  students  of  that  period  to  search  out 
their  origin,  their  influence  and  the  manner  of  their  presentation. 

Dodsley,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Old  Plays,"  dismissed  the  subject 
of  early  mediaeval  drama  in  these  words :  "What  has  been  said  of 
the  mysteries  and  moralities  it  is  hoped  will  be  sufficient  just  to 
show  the  reader  what  the  nature  of  them  was.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  be  more  particular,  but  where  materials  are  not  to  be  had  the 
building  must  be  deficient.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  a  more  particular 
knowledge  of  these  things,  any  farther  than  as  it  serves  to  show  the 
turn  and  genius  of  our  ancestors  and  the  progressive  refinement  of 
our  language,  was  so  little  worth  preserving  that  the  loss  of  it  is 
scarce  to  be  regretted." 

Modern  scholars  have  adopted  an  entirely  different  view  from 
that  of  the  famous  publisher.  The  change  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  reversal  of  historical  judgment  in  all  that  relates  to  the  period 
of  the  miracle  play.  Mr.  Frederick  Stokes,  in  his  introduction  to 
Dr.  Maitland's  "Dark  Ages,"  says:   "Perhaps  no  period  of  Chris- 

*  Paul  HameliuB,  "The  Character  of  Cain  In  the  Towneley  Plays,"  /oMmol 
o/  Comparattve  Literature,  Vol.  I.,  p.  343. 
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tianity  has  been  more  misjudged  than  the  Dark  Ages — an  epochs 
which,  in  the  present  work,  is  taken  as  comprising  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  The  general  tradition  when  Mait- 
land  wrote — a  tradition  which  has  been  greatly  modified  by  later 
historians,  like  Hallam  and  Gasquet — was  that  these  ages  were 
almost  wholly  barbaric  ages  of  ignorance,  superstition,  oppression 
and  general  misery.  Perhaps  writers  of  the  twenty-first  century  wilt 
take  a  similar  view  of  the  nineteenth,  and  regard  it  as  a  time  when- 
the  world  was  desolated  by  famine,  war,  pestilence ;  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  was  as  harsh  as  it  has  ever  been ;  when  men  were 
subject  to  conscription,  invasion,  misgovernment.  The  writers  of 
the  first  half  of  this  century  looked  down  with  scorn  upon  the 
centuries  before  the  Reformation,  yet  historians  like  Walpole  pro- 
nounce an  almost  equally  severe  verdict  upon  the  times  when  George 
the  Third  was  king.  The  Anglican  churchmen  of  the  last  century 
were  emphatic  in  their  denunciations  of  the  abuses  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  times.  The  general  verdict  of  churchmen  of  our  own 
times  as  to  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  eighteenth^ 
century  is  the  reverse  of  flattering.  It  would  be  easy  indeed,  by 
treating  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  many 
Protestant  writers,  notably  Robertson,  have  treated  the  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  prove  that  it  was  as  dark  as  any  century  of 
the  Christian  era."' 

Mr.  Philip  S.  Allen  voices  the  general  sentiment  of  present-day 
writers  in  pleading  for  a  broader  view  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
says:  "If  we  were  to  reduce  to  words  the  mental  picture  which 
many  of  us  have  of  the  past,  I  imagine  the  following  vision,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  would  be  the  result :  Two  great  mountain  ranges  con- 
front one  another,  on  the  summits  of  either  of  which  loom  'far- 
shining  cities  and  stately  porticoes.'  One  of  these  cloud-capped 
peaks  is  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  the  other  is  the  modern  worlA 
Half  way  down  the  side  of  the  former  of  these  ranges  are  the 
dwellers  of  the  Silver  Age ;  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  latter  range 
are  the  dwellers  of  the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  But  uncounted 
fathoms  beneath  in  the  dark  valley  is  the  night  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  there  in  the  grim  hollow  of  ignorance  and  superstition  dwells 
pre-mediaeval  man.  ...  So  no  objection  should  be  raised  ta 
classifying  six  hundred  odd  years  as  the  Dark  Ages  and  four  hun- 
dred more  as  Middle  Ages,  were  it  not  for  a  single  element  of 
danger  which  clings  to  such  nomenclature.  This  danger  is  that 
many  people — among  them  some  who  are  old  enough  to  know  better 
— ^think  these  years  so  called  because  they  are  dark  or  because  they 

•  Frederick  Stokes,  Introduction  to  Dr.  Maltland's  "Dark  Ages,"  fifth, 
•dltlon,  liOndon,  1890,  p.  vl. 
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are  middle,  and  then  the  joke  ceases.  Dark  are  they  in  so  far  as  our 
straining  sight  cannot  efTectually  pierce  them.  Middle  are  they 
only  because  of  the  self-sufficiency  which  will  insist  that  we  are  the 
end.  Final  are  we  to  none  but  ourselves ;  assuredly  not  to  such  as 
■come  after  us.  And  the  world  will  emerge  from  any  slight  deluge 
which  follows  our  passing  more  easily  than  it  arose  when  the  water 
-subsided  fr(»n  under  the  Ark."* 

This  is  an  effective  bit  of  good-natured  criticism.  It  is  directed 
against  those  writers  on  mediaeval  subjects  who  refuse  to  project 
themselves  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  times  they  would  reveal. 
There  is  another  class,  unhappily  but  too  numerous,  who  persist  in 
misrepresentation,  owing  to  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  write  for 
the  entertainment  of  prejudiced  readers.  Mr.  Hone  admits: 
■"Respecting  the  multiform  portion  of  this  volume,  denominated 
"•Illustrations,'  I  have  to  offer  in  excuse  that  there  is  enough  for 
good-natured  readers  to  find  something  to  be  amused  with  and 
nothing  intended  to  offend  those  that  I  despair  of  pleasing.  It  is 
altogether  skimble-skamble  stuff,  which,  not  aspiring  to  the  character 
of  an  antiquarian  treatise,  may  be  allowed  to  deprecate  antiquarian 
«ensure.  There  is  little  appearance  of  cohesion  in  the  parts,  and 
yet  they  scarcely  require  more  than  leisure  to  adapt  and  connect 
them  according  to  the  'rules  of  the  schools'  with  a  few  other  particu- 
lars and  make  a  book.  The  Boy  Bishop,  for  instance,  whose  pro- 
cessions at  Nicholas-tide,  according  to  Strype,  made  the  people  so 
fond  of  keeping  his  holiday  that  every  parish  almost  had  its  St 
Nicholas,  is  associated  with  the  Mysteries  by  the  representations  of 
these  religious  plays  often  taking  place  during  his  annual  dignity. 
The  Feast  of  Fools,  and  especially  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  from  their 
dramatic  character  and  celebration  as  ecclesiastical  performances, 
are  equally  admissible.  To  be  sure,  I  have  trespassed  a  little  in  the 
articles  on  the  'Council  of  the  Trinity'  and  the  'Brethren  of  the 
Trinity,  Aldersgate,'  but  who  possessing  a  monkish  legend  in  MS. 
or  the  chartulary  of  a  dissolved  fraternity  could  withstand  the  temp- 
tation of  hitching  into  print  a  quotation  or  two  on  a  colorable 
opportunity?  In  this,  however,  I  acknowledge  being  influenced  by 
liking  rather  than  by  judgment,  and  so  in  the  article  on  the  'Descent 
Into  Hell.'  Reviewing  my  gossip  on  the  word  aroint,  I  confess  that 
equity  would  compel  me  to  dismiss  it  for  impertinence.  But  it  is 
printed,  and  its  existence  in  these  sheets  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  the 
fearful  estate  of  him  who  mounts  a  hobby  without  a  rein;  though 
there  is  something  like  a  shadow  of  excuse,  too,  for  saying  a  little 
on  old  Heame's  plate  as  a  Shakespearean  authority."' 

*  "The  Orlglna  of  Oerman  Mlnneaang,"  "Mod.  Phllol.,"  Vol.  HI.,  p.  7. 
«  Hone,  "Ancient  Mysteries  Described,"  London,  1823,  Preface,  p.  vl. 
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Such  a  frank  avowal  prepares  one  for  almost  every  license,  yet 
many  writers  have  taken  the  account  seriously  and  have  exercised  a 
remarkable  ingenuity  in  weaving  together  this  and  similar  "gossip" 
into  a  story  exceptional  and  almost  impossible,  which  they  offer  to 
an  uninformed  public  as  the  true  history  of  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  instances  of  this  are  to  be  had  in 
such  chapters  as  treat  of  mediaeval  realism,  the  motives  of  mediaeval 
drama  and  the  Festa  StuUorum  et  Asinorum.  These  are  important 
phases  and  deserve  to  be  put  forth  in  their  true  setting;  for  while 
they  have  been  adapted  to  meet  every  exigency  of  press  or  platform, 
they  have  always  retained  the  old  imputations  against  the  faith  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

According  to  Warton,  absolute  realism  was  a  feature  of  the 
mediaeval  stage.  Commenting  upon  the  garden  scene,  he  says: 
"This  extraordinary  spectacle  was  beheld  by  a  numerous  assembly 
of  both  sexes  with  great  composure.  They  had  the  authority  of 
Scripture  for  such  a  representation,  and  they  gave  matters  just  as 
they  found  them  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  would  have 
been  absolute  heresy  to  have  departed  from  the  sacred  text  in  per- 
sonating the  primitive  appearance  of  our  first  parents,  whom  the 
spectators  so  nearly  resembled  in  simplicity."* 

More  recent  scholars  have  taken  quite  a  different  view.  "Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,"  says  Mr.  Sidney  M.  Qark,  "dressed 
in  close-fitting  coats  of  white  leather  and  hose  stained  or  dyed  to 
(probably)  a  flesh  color.  At  the  proper  time  they  put  on  over  these 
'fleshlings'  rough  garments  of  skin.  'Two  cotes  and  a  payre  hosen 
for  Eve  stayned ;  a  cote  and  hosen  for  Adam  stayned.'  The  tradi- 
tion that  they  appeared  naked  on  the  stage  is  quite  unfounded,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  female  characters  were  acted  by 
men  or  boys."^ 

Mr.  Chambers  says:  "Many  writers  have  followed  Warton  in 
asserting  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  represented  on  the  stage  in  actual 
nakedness.  The  statement  is  based  upon  a  too  literal  interpretation 
of  the  stage  directions  of  the  Chester  plays.  There  is  a  fine  a  priori 
improbability  about  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  the  parts  were  played  as  they  would  have  been  on 
any  other  stage  in  any  other  period  of  the  world's  history,  except 
possibly  at  the  Roman  Floralia,  in  fleshlings.  Jordan  is  quite 
explicit — ^Adam  and  Eve  are  to  be  'aparlet  in  Whytt  leather,'  and, 
although  Jordan's  play  is  a  late  one,  I  think  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  white  leather  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  even 
of  mediaeval  realism."'    Hastings  has  it:    "When  they  were  pre- 

•  Thomas  Warton,  "History  of  EZngllsh  Poetry,"  Liondon,  1781,  p.  162. 
I  Sidney  H.  Claric  "The  Miracle  Play  In  England,"  p.  678. 

*  E.  K.  Chambers,  "The  Medieval  Stage."  Vol.  U.,  p.  142. 
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sumed  to  be  destitute  of  clothing,  they  appeared  in  dresses  made 
either  of  white  leather  or  of  flesh-colored  clothes,  over  which  at  the 
proper  time  were  thrown  the  garments  of  skins."*  The  same  opinion 
is  expressed  by  the  distinguished  English  scholar.  Dr.  Schelling,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania :  "The  devils  were  ordinarily  clothed 
in  leather,  which,  being  white  of  color,  sufficiently  served  to  repre- 
sent the  nakedness  of  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden."" 

There  are  still  a  few  writers  who  follow  Warton,  but  this  is  due 
to  the  need  they  feel  for  something  to  give  color  to  the  vague 
generalities  which  so  easily  flow  from  their  pens.  Thoughtful 
scholars  know  that  it  is  never  safe  to  judge  a  people  by  types  which, 
had  they  been  representatives  of  tlieir  class,  would  not  have  received 
the  attention  of  contemporaneous  critics.  They  know,  too,  that 
almost  any  theory  may  be  supported  by  an  appeal  to  incidents  which 
were  recorded  mainly  because  they  were  so  unusual,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  an  honest  assembling  of  everything  which  has  come  down  to 
us  respecting  a  far-away  age  that  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  even  an 
approximate  valuation  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  its  people. 

The  disputed  questions  of  Church  history  cannot  now  be  passed 
over  in  silence  without  opening  the  way  to  the  deserved  charge  of 
culpable  remissness.  Statements  which  have  been  disproved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  numerous  school  of  scholars  are  worth  nothing 
unless  supported  by  evidence.  Moreover,  the  reader  has  a  right  to 
expect,  if  not  an  exposition  of  arguments  for  and  against,  at  least 
some  information  respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  dispute. 

Dr.  Davidson,  in  his  "English  Mystery  Plays,"  introduces  his 
chapter  on  the  "Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  as  a  Dramatic 
Motive"  by  a  statement  which  promises  more  than  the  facts  of 
ecclesiastical  history  will  support.  He  says :  "It  becomes  our  next 
task  to  show  the  shifting  standpoint  within  the  liturgy  which  arose 
from  the  acceptance  of  a  new  theological  dogma,  to  detect  the  intro- 
duction of  a  genuinely  tragic  moment,  and  to  trace  the  growth  of 
dogmatic  expression  within  the  Qiurch  service  itself."" 

That  such  a  task  demanded  a  wider  treatment  than  that  given  by 
the  writer  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  chapter 
to  indicate  that  the  author  possessed  more  than  an  ordinary  Pro- 
testant knowledge  of  either  Catholic  dogma  or  the  facts  of  Church 
history.  The  question  of  dramatic  motive  did  not  demand  more 
than  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  was  accepted 
without  question  by  the  Universal  Church  throughout  the  period  of 

•  Charles  Hastings,  "The  Theatre,"  p.  141. 
>•  Felix  B.  Schelling,  "Elizabethan  Drama,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  26. 
11  Charles  Davidson,  "Studies  In  the  Bngllsh  Mystery  Plays,"  Transac- 
tions of  the  Conn.  Acad.,  Vol.  DC,  p.  136  ff. 
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the  English  miracle  play.  Had  Dr.  Davidson  confined  his  specula- 
tions within  these  limits,  no  objection  could  have  been  made,  but,  not 
content  with  what  was  undisputed,  he  goes  further  and  takes  for 
granted  the  precise  point  of  discussion  relative  to  the  Real  Presence, 
asserting  without  reservation  that  the  doctrine  was  an  innovation  of 
the  ninth  century.  In  other  words,  that  the  treatise  which 
Paschasius  Radbertus  sent  to  Charles  the  Bald  was  not  an  exposition 
of  a  universally  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  the  formulation 
of  a  new  one,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  at  once  received  as  apostolic 
teaching  by  the  whole  Christian  world.  It  would  seem  that  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  writings  of  Radbertus  would  preclude 
any  such  conclusion.  In  his  work  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
after  speaking  of  the  Scripture  proofs  for  the  Real  Presence,  he 
expresses  surprise  that  any  one  should  deny  the  doctrine:  "Unde 
miror  quid  velint  nunc  quidam  dicere,  non  in  re  esse  veritatem  carnts 
Christi  vel  sanguinis  sed  in  Sacramento  virtutem  camis  et  non 
carnem,  virtutem  sanguinis  et  non  sanguinem,  figuram  et  non  veri- 
tatem, umbram  et  non  corpus  cum  hie  species  accipit  veritatem  et 
figuram,  veterum  hostiarum  corpus.""  In  his  "Epistola  ad  Frude- 
gardum"  he  cites  the  fathers  as  witnesses,  and  concludes  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  faith  of  the  Church :  "Quid  si  quaeris,  charissime,  super 
quibus  universaliter  ab  omnibus  'Amen'  respondeatur  in  tota  Ecclesia 
Christi,  respice  in  sacramentorum  celebratione  instituente  beato 
Petro  (ut  credimus)  quid  orat  Sacerdos  in  Canone  exceptis  his  quae 
post  communionem  dicuntur.  'Ut  fiat,'  inquit,  'corpus  et  sanguis 
dilectissimi  Filii  tui  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi.'  Qua  prece  expleta, 
consona  voce,  omnes  'Amen'  dicimus ;  sicque  omnis  Ecclesia  in  omni 
gente  et  lingua  orat.  Unde  videat  qui  contra  hoc  venire  voluerit 
magis  quam  credere,  quid  agat  contra  ipsum  Dominum,  et  contra 
omnem  Christi  Ecclesiam.""  What  is  particularly  inexcusable  in 
Davidson's  chapter  is  the  absence  of  anything  which  might  serve  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  learned  non-CathoUc  historians 
acknowledge  the  Real  Presence  to  have  been  accepted  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Church.  Grotius"  says:  "I  find  in  all  the 
liturgies,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Syriac  and  others,  prayers  to  God 
that  He  would  consecrate,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  the  gifts  offered,  and 
make  them  the  Body  and  the  Blood  of  His  Son.  I  was  right,  there- 
fore, in  saying  that  a  custom  so  ancient  and  universal  that  it  must 
be  considered  to  have  gone  down  from  the  primitive  times  ought  not 
to  have  changed." 

iiPUehasluB  Radbertus,  Mlgne,  Patrolo^a  Latlna,  Saeculum  DC,  p.  890: 
Kxpoaltlo  In  Matthaeum,  Lib.  XIL,  Chap.  XXVL 
1*  Hlsne,  Patrol.  Lat,  Saec  DC,  p.  1,363. 
14  Votum  pro  Pace. 
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Bishop  Samuel  Parker  as  early  as  1678  admitted:  "In  the  first 
place,  then,  it  is  evident  to  all  men  that  are  but  ordinarily  conversant 
in  ecclesiastical  learning  that  the  ancient  fathers,  from  age  to  age, 
asserted  the  real  and  substantial  Presence  in  very  hig^  and  expressive 
terms.  The  Greeks  styled  it  netabole,  metarruthmisis,  metaskeu- 
chsmos,  metapoiesis,  metastoicheiosis,  and  the  Latins,  agreeable  with 
the  Greeks,  Conversion,  Transmutation,  Transformation,  Trans- 
figuration, Transelementation  and,  at  length,  Transubstantiation. 
By  all  which  they  expressed  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  real  and 
substantial  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.""  Dr.  Adam  Qarke  quotes 
Justin  Martyr  as  "in  some  measure  asserting  the  transformation  of 
.  the  elements."" 

The  above  citations  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  limitations  of 
what  purports  to  be  an  accurate  presentation  of  an  important  motive 
in  early  dramatic  art. 

Conspicuous  among  those  who  have  made  the  Festa  Jocularia 
yield  chapter  upon  chapter  of  interesting  anecdotes  should  be  named 
Professor  Gayley,  of  the  University  of  California.  His  "Plays  of 
Our  Forefathers"*^  contains  a  chapter  on  the  "Invasion  of  the 
Humorous,"  which,  although  not  without  foundation  as  regards 
many  particulars,  is  in  its  general  tone  utterly  misleading  and  un- 
trustworthy. He  has  reconstructed  a  Church  service  for  mediaeval 
France,  using  freely  and  without  question  any  account  which  might 
heighten  the  dramatic  effect  The  service  began  with  Vespers,  the 
cantor  intoning:  "Let  no  sour- faced  person  stay  within  the  church: 
away  on  this  day  with  envy  and  heartache:  let  all  be  cheerful  who 
would  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Ass."  After  Lauds  preparations 
were  made  to  introduce  the  ass  into  the  church.  "One  may  picture 
the  pause,"  writes  Professor  Gayley,  "the  beast  in  his  priestly  trap- 
pings encircled  by  hilarious  celebrants,  the  popping  of  corks  and 
gurgling  of  wine,  the  toasting  of  'my  Lord  the  Ass,'  the  quaffing  of 
deep  draughts." 

Certainly  such  a  picture  may  be  imagined.  The  question  is,  can 
it  be  safely  taken  as  an  honest  representation  of  the  religious  mind 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  Is  it  fair  to  say  that :  "Thus  the  rustic  folk 
while  still  continuing  to  kill  their  cattle  and  celebrate  tlieir  solemni- 
ties as  of  yore  might  do  so  with  a  feasting  that  had  become 
religious  ?"" 

Mr.  Gayley's  treatment  of  the  Feast  of  Fools  is  less  reprehensible, 

!•  Bishop  Samuel  Parker,  "Reasons  tor  Abrogating  the  Teat  Imposed 
Upon  All  Members  of  Parliament,"  London,  1688,  p.  IS. 

1*  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  "A  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Utera- 
ture,"  London,  1880,  VoL  I.,  p.  97. 

IT  Charles  Mill  Gayley,  "Plays  of  Our  Forefathers,"  p.  83  ft. 

'■tibid,  p.  46. 
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for,  although  he  follows  Hone  and  Du  Cange,  he  makes  it  plain  that 
the  custom  when  it  exceeded  all  bounds  of  propriety  was  promptly 
condemned  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  cites  the  expostulation 
made  by  the  University  of  Paris  against  such  abuses,  and  admits  that 
it  effected  a  slight  reform — "one  of  a  series  of  Augean  purgations,, 
none  of  which,  however,  dispensed  with  the  need  of  one  still  newer 
and  more  Herculean."^* 

The  "one  still  newer  and  more  Herculean"  is  doubtless  meant  to 
suggest  the  revolt  of  Luther,  but  in  the  recent  and  more  dispas- 
sionate histories  of  that  period  there  is  to  be  found  little  which  will 
sustain  the  elaborate  metaphor  and  much  which  will  convict  the 
writer  of  having  slipped  into  the  old  fallacy  of  "Post  hoc,  erga 
propter  hoc." 

Quite  different  in  temper  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Qiambers. 
gives  in  his  work  on  the  "Mediaeval  Stage."  Speaking  of  the  Feast 
of  Fools,  he  says :  "The  ruling  idea  of  the  feast  is  the  inversion  of 
status,  and  the  performance,  inevitably  burlesque,  by  the  inferior 
clergy  of  functions  properly '  belonging  to  their  betters.  .  .  . 
Much  in  all  these  proceedings  was  doubtless  the  merest  horseplay;, 
such  ingenuity  and  humor  as  they  required  may  have  been  provided 
by  the  wicked  wit  of  the  Galiardi.  .  .  .  The  Feast  of  Asses  has 
been  the  sport  of  controversialists  who  had  not,  and  were  at  no  great, 
pains  to  have,  the  full  facts  before  them."*" 

Dr.  Maitland  quotes  Robertson's  account  of  the  feast,  which, 
recites  in  unmistakable  terms  that  which  modem  writers  are  content 
to  infer — namely,  that  "this  ridiculous  ceremony  was  not,  like  the 
festival  of  fools  and  some  other  pageants  of  those  ages,  a  mere 
farcical  entertainment  exhibited  in  a  church,  and  mingled,  as  was. 
then  the  custom,  with  an  imitation  of  some  religious  rites.  It  waa 
an  act  of  devotion  performed  by  the  ministers  of  religion  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  However,  as  this  practice  did  not  prevail 
tmiversally  in  the  Catholic  Church,  its  absurdity  contributed  at  last 
to  abolish  it"" 

Dr.  Maitland  declares  the  whole  story  a  specimen  of  broad,  bare- 
faced falsehood,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  an  examination  of  the 
matter.  His  comment  upon  Robertson's  evident  motive  is  worth 
quoting  here,  since  it  sheds  light  upon  similar  attempts  to  belittle  the 
honest  aims  of  Church  discipline:  "But  having  observed  on  the 
facts,  let  us  now  notice  the  animus  and  the  modus.  The  facts  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  absurdly  misstated.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
design  and  the  manner  of  introducing  those  facts?   It  is  really 

"lud,  p.  50. 

20  E.  K.  Chambers,  "The  Medieval  Stagre,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  326-330. 

M  Maitland,  "The  Dark  Ages,"  fifth  edition,  London,  1890,  p.  169  ft. 
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necessary  to  say  very  little  on  this  point,  though  it  is  principally  for 
this  that  the  matter  is  worth  noticing  at  all.  Who  can  help  seeing 
the  absurdity  of  introducing  this  asinine  business  by  a  sober  reflec- 
tion on  the  practical  evils  of  assuming  infallibility,  with  its  attributes 
-of  perpetuity  and  immutability,  and  then  telling  us  that  what  is 
apparently  given  as  an  example  (for  why  else  is  it  given  at  all?) 
never  was  general,  and  was,  after  a  while,  abandoned?  But  what 
is  the  obvious  animus  ?  Why  did  not  Robertson,  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  whole  odium  of  this  nonsense  on  the  Church,  tell  his  readers 
that  this  ass  was  patronized  by  the  people — ^that  he  was  the  pet  of 
the  laity — and  that,  with  natural  and  characteristic  obstinacy,  and 
•cheered  by  the  love  and  sympathy  of  his  lay  friends,  he  kept  his 
ground  against  the  ecclesiastical  powers  which  would  have  turned 
him  out  of  the  church  ?  Why  did  he  not  add  the  statement  of  those 
from  whom  he  borrowed  the  story — 'Haec  abolere  censuris  ecclesi- 
«sticis  non  semel  tentarunt  episcopi,  sed  frustra,  altissimis  quippe 
defixa  erat  radicibus  donee  supremi  Senatus  accessit  auctoritas,  qua 
tandem  hoc  festum  suppressum  est?'  "** 

The  study  of  the  English  cycles  has  not  as  yet  passed  beyond  the 
point  of  special  phase  investigation.  There  is  still  much  to  be 
written  before  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  can 
be  hoped  for.  The  constantly  increasing  interest  in  the  long 
neglected  field  is  sure  to  offer  the  multiplicity  of  views  which  will 
eventually  make  possible  a  satisfactory  summing  up  of  all  into  one 
harmonious  story,  wherein  each  event  so  often  considered  in  extrava- 
gant detail  will-then  be  made  to  readjust  itself  to  the  strict  confines 
of  an  accurate  appraisement. 

It  is  with  one  of  these  phases  not  yet  entered  upon  that  the  present 
monograph  is  concerned.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has  been  mentioned 
incidentally  by  many  writers  who  treat  of  the  English  miracle  plays. 
As  usual,  particular  reference  to  the  Virgin  is  often  free  from  preju- 
dice. It  is  only  when  mention  is  made  of  the  general  devotion 
given  her  that  the  mists  of  Protestant  influence  begin  to  creep  in. 
Very  often  some  exceptional  incident  recorded  by  old  writers  has 
been  taken  as  mirroring  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Le  Grand 
d'Aussy,  pointing  out  the  unfairness  of  judgfing  an  age  by  its 
legends,  accounts  for  the  practice  when  he  says :  "Quelque  ecrivain, 
-en  par  courant  ces  sortes  d'ouvrages  y  rencontrera  par  hasard  un 
passage,  une  anecdote,  un  pretendu  fait  historique,  curieux  a  force 
de  betise  et  de  simplicite.  II  le  recueille  et  Tenchasse  dans 
^uelqu'une  de  ses  productions  pour  en  rejouir  ses  lecteurs.  Vient 
^suite  un  compilateur  d'anecdotes,  un  historien  meme  qui  frapp6 
de  la  singularity  du  passage  et  croyant  y  voir  I'esprit  du  Siecle  ou  il 

«»  Op.  eit.,  pp.  174-176.  ' 
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fut  ecrit,  s'en  empare  a  son  tour,  et  prononce  apres  cela  sur  le  siecle 
metne.    Combien  d'examples  je  pourrais  citer  en  ce  genre."*' 

A  glance  over  a  few  of  our  foremost  writers  will  convince  one  that 
the  method  alluded  to  by  M.  Le  Grand  d'Aussy  is  still  common. 
Karl  Mantzius,  referring  to  the  part  the  Blessed  Virgin  takes  in  the 
Miracles  de  Notre  Dame,  says:  "This  exaggerated  belief  in  the 
omnipotent  influence  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  characteristic  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  finds  its  strongest  expression  in  a 
speech  in  which  the  devil,  who  is  always  at  war  with  the  Mother  of 
Christ,  indicates  the  fear  of  our  Lord  to  act  against  her  will."** 
Professor  Gayley  expands  the  same  idea  into  the  following:  "The 
Mariolatry  of  the  eleventh  century  had,  as  Creizenach  says,  produced 
by  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  a  host  of  stories  of  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  the  Virgin  on  behalf  of  the  afflicted  who  venerated 
her,  or  of  the  wanton  lawless,  or  criminal  who,  repentant,  placed 
themselves  under  her  protection.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury many  of  these  stories,  some  indeed  from  the  apocryphal  gospels 
and  the  legends  of  the  saints,  but  more  from  the  mediaeval  chansons 
des  gestes,  fabliaux  and  romances  familiar  to  common  folk  or  coim- 
try  circle,  had  found  their  way  into  dramatic  form  and  were  pre- 
sented before  large  audiences  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  various 
provincial  cities,  by  the  Puys,  or  semi-religious,  associations  of  the 
several  localities.  Under  color  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  these 
fraternities  made  their  music,  recited  and  sang  their  rondels  of 
extravagant,  but  often  exquisite,  adoration  and  produced  their 
miracles  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord.  In  them  she  is  helpless  no 
longer,  no  longer  broken-hearted  or  even  pathetic,  but  victorious, 
majestic,  magical  and  gracious — a  vision  of  superhuman  chastity  and 
beauty;  a  fusion  of  faery  queen  and  saint  and  goddess,  as  uncon- 
scious frequently  as  the  first  of  a  moral  law,  or  as  the  second  of  a 
physical,  or  as  the  third  of  any  kind  of  limitation  in  the  performance 
of  a  superhuman  desire."'" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plays  produced  in  France  are  made  use 
of  to  support  the  charge  of  Mariolatry,  and  doubtless  for  the  reason 
that,  since  the  French  nature  differs  so  widely  from  the  English, 
legends  which  would  be  understood  in  their  proper  light  by  French- 
men might  reasonably  be  expected  to  appear  unpardonable  to 
English  taste. 

But  perhaps  all  is  explained  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Furnivall  in  his 
preface  to  "Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ:"   "After  telling  Mrs. 

>»  Le  arand  d'Aussy,  "Fabliaux  ou  Contes,"  Sleme  edition,  T6me  Ginquieme, 
Paris,  1829,  Dlscours  PrellmiDaire,  p.  18. 

>«KaTl  Mantzlus,  "A  History  of  Theatrical  Art,"  trans,  by  Louise  von 
Cassel,  Vol.  11.,  p.  17. 

»»  Op.  «a.,  p.  77. 
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Gaskell  one  day  a  story  for  the  truth  of  which  I  could  not  vouch,  she 
said,  with  a  beautiful,  bright  smile:  'Now,  I'm  going  to  believe 
that  whether  it's  true  or  not.  It  ought  to  be  true.'  On  looking 
through  the  Lambeth  MS.,  853,  which  Mr.  Stubbs  kindly  handed  to 
me  in  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  I  could  not  help  saying:  'I'll  print 
it  all,  whether  it  contains  early  versions  or  late;  it  is  a  jolly  little 
manuscript.' 

It  looks  as  if  many  writers  hold  the  same  view  in  regard  to 
mediaeval  versions,  whether  early  or  late,  but  in  copying  them  with- 
out some  explanatory  note  they  prevent  their  readers  from  forming 
a  fair  concept  of  the  subject.  After  all  has  been  worked  over,  with 
due  regard  to  conditions,  it  may  not  be  far  from  right  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Fumivall  when  he  concludes:  "And  a  survey  of  our  early 
religious  poetry  will,  I  believe — and,  so  far  as  I  may  speak,  from 
some  work  at  it — result  in  a  verdict  favorable  to  the  plain,  good 
sense  and  practical  going  straight  at  the  main  point  which  English- 
men pride  themselves  on,  whatever  amount  of  Philistinism  and  hum- 
bug is  mixed  up  with  these  qualities.  The  burden  of  the  early  songs 
(as  I  read  them)  is  a  prayer  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  a  desire  to  get 
out  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh  and  rise,  as  well  here  as  hereafter,  into 
the  purer  and  higher  life  which,  to  the  believer,  union  with  his 
Saviour  implied  and  implies."** 

Not  a  few  writers  have  made  it  appear  that  England's  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  is  so  beautifully  portrayed  in  the  play 
cycles,  had  its  origin  in  the  demand  for  a  noble  type  of  womanhood. 
Mr.  Brewer,  in  an  introduction  to  his  "Monumenta  Frandscana," 
attributes  this  to  the  preaching  of  the  Franciscans,  charging  that 
devotion  towards  the  Mother  was  urged  even  at  the  risk  of  lessening 
that  which  was  due  to  her  Son."  It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  consider- 
able moment  if  one  would  study  profitably  the  Blessed  Virgin  as 
presented  in  mediaeval  drama  that  at  the  outset  a  just  estimate  be 
formed  of  the  place  she  has  occupied  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
English  people. 

The  "Book  of  Cerne,"  a  Cambridge  manuscript,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  Ethelvvald  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
contains  a  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  which  she  is  saluted  as 
"Mother  of  God,  forever  blessed,  glorious,  chaste  and  pure — Mary 
without  stain,  chosen  and  loved  of  God  and  advocate  of  sinners."" 
The  Council  of  Hatfield,  which  was  held  in  680,  gave  faithful  assent 
to  the  Lateran  decrees  containing  the  explicit  teaching  of  the  Qiurch 

:<PumivalI.  "Hymns  to  the  Virgrln  and  Christ,"  Barly  BnKllsh  Text 
Society,  No.  24,  1867. 
II  Op.  ctt.,  p.  8. 

ii  J.  B.  Brewer,  "Uonumenta  Franclscana,"  Vol.  I.,  Rolls  Series. 
1*  Borne  and  Forelffn  Revteie,  October,  1862,  p.  481. 
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respecting  the  Blessed  Virgin's  maternity  and  virgfinity.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  Venerable  Bede  are  replete  with  doctrinal  and  devotional 
passages  in  reference  to  the  Virgin,  which  indicate  how  universally 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Virgin  Mother  were  acknowledged  in  the 
land  of  the  Saxcms. 

That  no  doubt  may  remain  of  the  antiquity  of  the  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  England,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  somewhat  exten- 
sively from  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  writers.  Caedmon's  "Fall  of 
Mao"  thus  alludes  to  the  redemption : 

"When  the  Serpent  our  Preserver  spoke. 
The  Lord  Almighty  to  the  varied  snake. 
Far  Journeying,  and  in  words  He  thus  decreed: 
Thou  Shalt,  accursed,  with  thy  belly  tread 
All  thy  lite  long  the  earth;  upon  thy  breast 
Go  footless,  while  the  life  to  thee  shall  rest. 
The  spirit  within  thee;  all  thy  life's  days  long. 
Dust  Shalt  thou  eat  as  thou  hast  caused  the  wrong. 
Thee  shall  the  Woman  hate,  and  thine  own  head 
At  war  with  thee,  beneath  her  feet  shall  tread; 
Thou  Shalt  her  heel  beset  and  war  shall  be. 
And  fatal  hate,  betwixt  her  seed  and  thee, 
While  the  world  standeth  the  wide  heav'ns  below; 
How  thou  Shalt  live  now,  fell  destroyer,  know.so 

The  Codex  Exoniensis,  as  published  by  Thorpe  in  1842,  contains 
the  tribute  of  Cynewulf  to  the  Virgin.  Thorpe  considered  it  of 
philological  interest  only.  The  poem  has  found  a  more  appreciative 
interpreter  in  Mr.  Gollancz,  and  it  is  from  his  translation  that  the 
following  is  taken : 

Toung  was  the  maiden, 
A  damsel  sinless,  whom  He  chose  as  mother. 
It  came  to  pass  without  the  love  of  man. 
That  the  bride  was  great  by  child-conception. 
Never  before  or  after  in  the  world  ' 
Was  any  meed  of  woman  like  to  that; 
It  was  a  secret  mystery  of  the  Lord. 


O  sight  of  peace!   Holy  Jerusalem! 

Choicest  of  royal  thrones!    Citadel  of  Christ! 

The  native  seat  of  angels  and  of  the  Just, 

The  souls  of  whom  alone  rest  in  thee  ever, 

Exulting  In  glory.  No  sign  of  aught  unclean 

Shall  ever  be  beheld  in  that  abode. 

But  every  sin  shall  flee  afar  from  thee. 

All  curse  and  conflict;  thou  art  gloriously  full 

Of  holy  promise,  e'en  as  thou  art  named. 

See  now  thyself  how  all  the  wide  creation 

And  heaven's  roof  surveyeth  thee  about. 

On  every  side,  and  how  the  King  of  heaven 

Seeketh  thee  In  His  course,  and  cometh  Himself, 

And  taketh  His  dwelling  in  thee,  as  in  days  of  yore 

Soothsayers  so  wise  declared  in  words; 

They  made  known  Christ's  birth;  they  told  It  for  thy  comfort. 
Thou  best  of  cities! 

n.  ~ 

O  sovran  Lady  of  the  blissful  skies. 
Thou  noblest  maid  through  all  the  realms  of  earth, 
That  the  ocean-dwellers  have  ever  heard  tell  of. 
Unfold  the  mystery  that  came  to  thee  from  heaven. 

»»  Caedmon,  "The  Fall  of  Man,  or,  Paradise  Lost,"  ed.  by  William  H.  F. 
Bosanquet,  London,  1860. 
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How  thou  didst  In  some  wise  receive  Increase 

By  child-conception,  and  yet  thou  knewest  not 

Communion  after  human  fashion. 

Truly  we  have  not  heard  that  ever  yet, 

In  days  of  yore,  the  like  hath  come  to  pass, 

Such  as  thou  In  special  grace  recelvedst. 

Nor  may  we  hope  that  it  will  ever  chance 

In  future  time.   Lo,  the  faith  that  dwelt  In  thee 

Was  worshipful,  since  thou  didst  in  thy  bosom  bear 

The  flower  of  glory,  and  thy  great  maidenhood 

Was  not  destroyed.   All  the  children  of  men 

As  they  sow  in  sorrow,  so  afterwards  they  reap. 

They  bring  forth  (or  death. 


The  Blessed  Virgin  now  answers,  saying  that  the  mystery, 
although  unknown  to  men,  was  revealed  to  her,  the  kinswoman  of 
royal  David,  and  then,  having  sung  of  the  Nativity,  the  poet  turns 
to  Mary  with  an  apostrophe  remarkable  for  strength  and  imagery: 

Hail,  thou  glory  of  this  middle-world, 

Thou  purest  woman  throughout  all  the  earth. 

Of  those  that  were  from  Immemorial  time. 

How  rightly  art  thou  named  by  all  endowed 

With  gift  of  speech!    All  mortals  throughout  earth 

Declare,  full  blithe  of  heart,  that  thou  art  bride 

Of  Him  that  ruleth  the  empyreal  sphere. 

So,  too,  the  highest  In  the  heavens  above. 

The  thanes  of  Christ,  proclaim  aloud  and  sing. 

That  thou  by  might  of  holiness  art  queen 

Of  the  hosts  of  glory,  of  the  ranks  of  men 

On  earth  'neath  heaven,  and  of  hell's  habitants. 

For  thou  alone  of  all  the  race  of  men 

With  noble  aspiration  didst  resolve 

To  bring  thy  maidenhood  unto  the  Lord, 

To  offer  it  In  all  thy  sinlessness. 

No  rlng-adomed  bride  like  unto  thee 

Hath  ever  come  again  'mong  humankind. 

To  send  with  spirit  pure  the  glorious  gift 

Unto  the  heavenly  home.    Wherefore  the  Lord  triumphant 

Bade  His  chief  messenger  fly  hitherward 

From  His  great  glory,  and  anon  to  thee 

Reveal  His  might's  avail,  that  thou  shouldst  bear 

In  purity  the  Son  of  the  Supreme, 

In  mercy  to  mankind,  and  nathless,  Mary, 

Thou  shouldst  be  held  Immaculate  for  aye. 

E3ke  have  we  heard  the  words  that  long  ago 

The  prophet  truly  spake  concerning  thee. 

In  distant  days  of  old,  to  wit,  Lsaiah, 

That  he  was  led  where  he  beheld  aright 

Life's  dwelling-place  in  the  eternal  home; 

Looked  then  the  wise  soothsayer  o'er  all  the  land, 

Till  that  he  saw  where  stood  immovable 

A  glorious  portal;  bound  all  about 

With  precious  metal  was  the  door  Immense, 

Begirt  with  wondrous  bands;  he  pondered  much 

How  any  mortal  man  might  e'er  avail 

To  lift  the  bolts  and  bars  so  firmly  fixed. 

Tea,  ever  unto  all  eternity, 

Or  ope  the  fastening  of  that  city-gate. 

Until  God's  angel  Joyfully  to  him 

Disclosed  how  It  would  be,  and  spake  these  words: 

"I  may  tell  thee" — truly  it  came  to  pass — 

"That  God  Himself,  Father  Omnipotent, 

In  future  time,  yea,  by  His  Spirit's  might, 

Win  glorify  these  golden  gates  withal. 

And  through  these  firm-set  bolts  will  visit  earth. 

And  after  Him  shall  they  remain  for  aye. 

To  all  eternity,  so  firmly  closed. 

That  no  one  else  but  He,  the  Saviour  God, 

Shall  e'er  avail  to  open  them  again." 

Now  is  the  thing  fulfilled  that  at  that  tlice 

Tta*  sage  there  with  his  eye*  contemplated. 
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Thou  art  the  wall-door:  through  thee  the  Omnipotent, 
The  Ruler,  once  proceeded  to  this  earth; 
And  as  He,  Christ  Almighty,  found  thee  then 
,  Adorned  with  all  thy  virtues,  pure  and  choice, 

So  He,  the  Prince  of  Angels,  Lord  of  life, 
Closed  thee.  Immaculate  e'en  as  of  yore, 
After  Him  again,  as  with  a  wondrous  key. 
Show  us  now  the  grace  that  God's  own  messenger, 
The  angel  Gabriel,  brought  unto  thee! 
Forsooth  we  dwellers  In  earth's  cities  pray, 
That  thou  reveal  their  comfort  unto  men. 
Thy  very  Son.    Hereafter  we  may  all, 
With  one  accord,  look  forward  hopefully. 
If  now  we  see  the  Child  upon  thy  breast. 
Plead  thou  our  cause  for  us  with  earnest  words, 
That  He  may  suffer  us  no  longer  here 
To  list  to  Error  In  this  vale  of  death. 
But  that  He  lead  us  to  the  Father's  realm, 
Where  sorrowless  we  may  forever  more 
Abide  In  glory  with  the  Lord  of  Hosts.«i 

Caedmon  and  Cynewulf  sang  their  praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
because  their  hearts  were  filled  with  devotion.  That  their  song  was 
a  welcome  one  to  the  faith  of  their  countrymen  is  evident  in  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  monuments  of  the  period. 
We  read  in  the  "Historia  Nennii"  that  King  Arthur  triumphed  over 
the  Saxons  by  the  favor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  carried  her 
image  upon  his  shoulders,  and  upon  that  day  the  pagans  were  put  to 
flight.** 

The  monastic  chronicles,  although  written  later,  bear  abundant 
testimony  to  the  widespread  devotion  given  to  Mary  in  England. 
It  cannot  be  fairly  maintained  that  the  numerous  references  to  the 
honor  paid  the  Virgin  Mary  are  interpolations.  Such  a  supposition 
impeaches  the  good  faith  of  men  who  in  all  probability  had  at  their 
own  disposal  the  cherished  historical  data  of  ages. 

This  is  pointed  out  and  made  much  of  by  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the 
preface  to  his  "Chronicon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon."  He  says :  "As 
there  existed  no  antecedent  inducement  to  deal  unfairly  with  the 
truth,  so  there  is  no  internal  evidence  that  the  truth  has  been  unfairly 
dealt  withal.  The  compilers  of  this  narrative,  whoever  they  may 
have  been,  executed  their  labor  with  commendable  singleness  of 
purpose.  Their  intention  was  to  record  the  history  of  their  own 
monastery,  and  to  that  object  they  have  religiously  confined  them- 
selves. Guiltless  of  any  attempt  to  produce  effect  and  devoid  of  all 
artistic  skill,  they  have  told  what  they  had  to  tell  like  unpracticed 
writers,  but  like  honest  men,  dully  but  truthfully."*' 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  van- 
tage ground  one  should  occupy  before  attempting  to  single  out  a 
particular  feature  of  the  mediaeval  drama  for  special  study.  With 

»i  Israel  GoUancz,  "Cynewulfs  Christ,"  London,  1892. 
»2  "Monumenta  Historica  Britannlca,"  edited  by  Henry  Petrle  and  John 
Sharpe,  Vol.  t,  pp.  61  and  73. 
»»  Rolls  Series,  1868,  Vol.  I.,  p.  4. 
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the  charge  of  immoral  stage  representation  disproved,  the  one-sided 
view  of  Protestant  writers  regarding  questions  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory indicated,  and  a  brief  survey  of  England's  early  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  Gkni  concluded,  a  further  and  more  particular  Inquiry  may 
now  be  entered  upon. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  York  cycle  of  miracle  plays  is  intro- 
duced in  the  fourfold  character  of  maiden,  mother,  wife  and  advo- 
cate. With  her  Divine  Son,  she  receives  the  most  reverential 
treatment  The  primary  object  of  her  presentation  is  a  religious 
one.  As  the  lowly  handmaid  of  the  redemption,  she  is  the  model  of 
Christian  humility  and  obedience;  as  the  Mother  of  God,  she  is 
raised  in  dignity  above  men  and  angels ;  as  the  wife  of  St  Joseph, 
she  is  the  embodiment  of  all  the  virtues  of  the  home ;  as  an  advocate, 
she  is  the  kind-hearted  friend  of  the  fallen.  The  history  of  her  life 
followed  step  by  step  from  Nazareth  to  the  quiet  home  of  the 
Beloved  Disciple,  where  she  joyfully  waited  for  death  and  the 
assumption  of  her  body  into  heaven,  is  lacking  in  nothing  which 
dramatic  art  demands.  With  what  success  the  writers  of  the  York 
cycle  employed  this  richness  of  material  will  appear  as  their  plays 
unfold  the  story  of  her  joys,  her  sorrows  and  her  glories. 

While  the  plays  were  made  sufficiently  entertaining  to  attract  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  people,  they  had  as  a  main  purpose  the 
teaching  of  religious  truths  and  the  inculcation  of  sound  moral 
principles.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  following  proclamation  of  the 
York  City  Council  relative  to  the  annual  presentation  of  the  cycle: 
''  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  Whereas  for  a  long  course  of  time 
the  artificers  and  tradesmen  of  the  city  of  York  have,  at  their  own 
e;q>ense,  acted  plays,  and  particularly  a  certain  sumptuous  play, 
exhibited  in  several  pageants,  wherein  the  history  of  the  old  and 
new  testament  in  divers  places  of  the  said  city,  in  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Chrtsti  by  a  solemn  procession,  is  represented  in  reverence  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Beginning  first  at  the  great  gates 
of  the  priory  of  the  holy  Trinity  in  York,  and  so  going  in  procession 
to  and  into  the  cathedral  church  of  the  same,  and  afterwards  to  die 
hospital  of  5*^.  Leonard  in  York,  leaving  the  aforesaid  sacrament  in 
that  place.  Preceded  by  a  vast  number  of  lighted  torches  and  a 
great  multitude  of  priests  in  their  proper  habits,  and  followed  by  the 
mayor  and  citizens,  with  a  prodigious  crowd  of  the  populace  attend- 
ing. And  whereas,  upon  this  a  certain  very  religious  father, 
William  Melton,  of  the  order  of  the  friars  minor,  professor  of  holy 
pageantry  and  a  most  famoys  preacher  of  the  word  of  God,  coming 
to  this  dty,  in  several  sermons  recommended  the  aforesaid  play  to 
the  people,  affirming  that  it  was  good  in  itself  and  very  commendable 
so  to  do.    Yet  also  said  that  the  citizens  of  the  said  city  and  other 
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foreigners  coming  to  the  said  feast  had  greatly  disgraced  the  play  by 
revellings,  drunkenness,  shouts,  songs  and  other  insolencies,  little 
regarding  the  divine  office  of  the  said  day.  And  what  is  to  be 
lamented,  they  lose  for  that  reason  the  indulgences  by  the  Holy 
Father  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  this  part  gratuitously  conceded.  Those, 
viz.,  faithful  in  Christ,  who  attended  at  morning  service  at  the  said 
feast  in  the  church  where  it  was  celebrated,  an  hundred  days ;  those 
at  Mass  the  same;  those  also  who  came  to  the  first  vespers  of  the 
said  feast,  the  like  an  hundred  days ;  the  same  in  the  second ;  to  those 
also  who  even  at  the  first,  third,  sixth  and  ninth  completory  offices, 
for  every  hour  of  those  forty  days ;  to  those  also  who  attended  ser- 
vice on  the  octave  of  the  said  feast  at  matins  or  vespers,  Mass  or  the 
aforesaid  hours,  an  hundred  days  for  every  day  of  the  said  octave ; 
as  in  the  holy  canons,  for  this  end  made,  is  more  fully  contained; 
and  therefore,  as  it  seemed  most  wholesome  to  the  said  father 
William,  the  people  of  the  city  were  inclined  that  the  play  should  be 
played  on  one  day  and  the  procession  on  another,  so  that  the  people 
might  attend  divine  service  at  the  churches  on  the  said  feast  for  the 
indulgences  aforesaid.    .  . 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  special  commendation  is  accorded  the 
Franciscan  friar,  William  Melton.  Modem  scholars  have  pointed 
o\it  that  Drake's  "professor  of  holy  pageantry"  is  a  mistranslation  of 
the  original  title.  Professor  Paginae  Sacrae.  However,  Dr.  Gayley 
retains  Drake's  translation.  Referring  to  a  critic  of  his  who  had 
said:  "The  York  friar,  William  Melton,  still  passes  as  a  'professor 
of  holy  pageantry,'  although  the  focra  pagina  of  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor cannot  possibly  be  anything  but  'Holy  Writ,' Dr.  Gayley 
refuses  to  retract,  and  recommits  himself  to  the  surmise  that  Father 
Melton  was  a  playwright,  at  least  by  avocatioa  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith  says  that  his  desire  to  have  all  attend  Mass  on  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi  was  probably  inspired  by  the  hope  of  seUing  indul- 
gaices.**  The  charge  is  a  gratuitous  one  and  wh(^ly  unsupported 
by  evidence  either  direct  or  indirect  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Leach  might 
have  made  the  statement  by  the  force  of  hypothesis,  since  in  his 
eyes  to  search  for  virtue  among  friars  is  a  hopeless  task.*^ 

Francis  O'Neill,  Q.  P. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


«♦  Francla  Dralc«,  "Htatory  of  Tork,"  17l«,  two  rota.   Se«  appendds.  p.  rslx. 
wAHtenaeum,  August  1,  1908. 
»•  "York  Mystery  PUys,  Introd.,  p.  xatxlv. 
"York  Mystery  Plays,"  Introd.,  p.  xxxlv. 
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PIUS  VII.  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.— VI. 
A  HE  occupaticwi  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  General  MioUis  on 


February  2,  1808,  did  not  bring  the  rule  of  Pius  VII.  to 


an  end  at  once.  It  was  but  the  continuation  of  the  many 
aggressions  by  which,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  Napoleon  had 
gradually  deprived  the  Holy  Father  of  his  chief  fortresses  and  his 
richest  provinces.  Ancona  had  been  occupied  in  October,  1805, 
under  pretext  of  defending  it  against  the  English;  the  port  and 
citadel  of  Civita  Vecchia  were  taken  in  June,  1806;  the  Duchies  of 
Beneventum  and  Pontecorvo  were  at  the  same  time  declared  to  be 
fiefs  of  the  Empire  and  granted  to  Talleyrand  and  Bemadotte,  and 
in  October,  1807,  General  Lemarois  was  ordered  to  take  possession 
of  the  provinces  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  Macerata  and  Fermo.  What 
rendered  this  method  of  destroying  the  temporal  power  of  Pius  VII., 
by  successive  annexations  of  his  territories,  still  more  odious  was 
that  the  Holy  See  and  the  French  Empire  were  supposed  to  be  at 
peace,  and  that  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  at  Paris  by  the 
Papal  representative  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  desist  from  demand- 
ing concessions  which  the  Holy  Father's  conscience  would  not  allow 
him  to  grant.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the  closure  of  the 
ports  of  the  Papal  States  to  tlie  ships  of  England  and  Russia  and 
the  occupation  of  their  fortresses  by  French  troops  whenever  a 
foreign  army  had  landed  or  was  about  to  land  in  Italy.  If  the  Pope 
consented  to  these  proposals,  which  would  reduce  him  to  the  position 
of  a  vassal,  the  Emperor  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied,  and 
that  the  Pope  might  reckon  on  the  preservation  of  his  States.* 
Napoleon  sought  to  terrify  the  Holy  Father  by  the  violence  of  the 
language  which  he  addressed  to  his  Legate.  In  one  of  his  habitual 
outbursts  of  fury  he  told  Cardinal  Caprara,  in  presence  of  all  his 
court,'  to  inform  the  Pope  that,  if  his  demands  were  not  immediately 
complied  with,  he  would  seize  all  that  remained  of  the  Papal  States. 
He  would  divide  them  into  duchies  and  principalities  like  Benevento 
and  Pontecorvo,  and  would  distribute  them  as  he  pleased.  It  was 
useless  to  make  any  observation,  he  added,  as  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  and  he  would  not  change  it.  The  fate  of  Rome  would  depend 
on  the  answer. 

These  threats,  however,  failed  to  induce  Pius  VII.  to  depart  from 
the  neutrality  which  he  considered  that  he  was  bound  to  observe, 
and  his  resolution  was  approved  of  by  the  Cardinals  to  whom  the 

1  p.  Ilarlo  Rlnlerl,  Napoleone  e  Plo  VII.  (1804-1813).  Relazlonl  storlehe 
au  documentl  Inedlti  del  Archlvio  Vaticano-Toiino,  1906,  p.  29S. 

2  At  an  audience  at  Bt  Cloud  on  July  1,  1806. 
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Legate's  report  was  communicated.  Cardinal  Caprara  was,  there- 
fore, ordered  to  leave  Paris  and  return  to  Rome  in  case  the  Emperor 
were  to  proceed  to  carry  out  his  threats,  or,  if  unable  to  do  so,  to 
cease  from  exercising  his  functions  as  Legate. 

The  Emperor's  absence  from  Paris  for  the  campaign  against 
Prussia  suspended  the  discussion  of  the  question  for  some  time,  but 
when,  after  the  victories  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  he  had  entered 
Berlin  (28th  October,  1806),  he  sent  for  Mgr.  Arezzo,  who  had 
been  Papal  Nuncio  at  St.  Petersburg  and  was  then  living  in  Dresden. 
He  repeated  to  him  on  November  12,  1806,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
communicated  to  the  Holy  Father,  the  same  demands  and  the  same 
threats  which  had  been  already  addressed  to  Cardinal  Caprara.  He 
informed  him,  moreover,  that  Italy  belonged  to  him  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  that  he  had  inherited  the  rights  of  Charlemagne. 
He  then  boasted  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  religion,  and 
denied  that  he  wished  to  introduce  the  Code  Napoleon  into  Rome. 
He  assured  him  that  he  reduced  all  his  demands  to  the  single  condi- 
tion of  closing  the  ports  to  the  English,  and  he  asked  that  a 
negotiator  should  be  sent  to  Paris  provided  with  full  powers  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  question.  If  it  were  refused,  he 
would  take  away  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See,  place  a  King 
or  a  Senator  in  Rome,  divide  the  Papal  States  into  a  number  of 
duchies  and  give  the  Pope  a  pension  which  should  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  position  with  dignity. 

Mgr.  Arezzo's  mission  did  not  achieve  more  success  than 
Napoleon's  previous  attempts  to  render  tlie  Holy  Father  the  instru- 
ment of  his  ambition.  Pius  VII.  could  only  express  his  surprise 
that,  when  he  had  on  so  many  occasions  given  the  reasons  which 
forbade  him  to  yield  to  the  Emperor's  demands,  he  should  now  be 
expected  to  return  a  different  answer.  The  duties  appertaining  to 
his  office  and  his  character  of  Father  and  Pastor  did  not  allow  him 
to  join  any  federation  or  to  take  part  in  hostilities  against  any  nation 
which  included  Catholics.  As  to  the  fatal  consequences  and  the  loss 
of  his  States  which  might  be  the  result  of  his  refusal,  he  regretted 
that  such  considerations  should  have  been  thought  capable  of  turning 
him  aside  from  his  duties.  He  had  placed  his  cause  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  trusting  in  the  Divine  protection,  he  would  await  with 
calm  and  resignation  whatever  might  be  written  in  the  decrees  of 
Providence.*  There  was  also  another  reason  why  he  should  not 
enter  into  further  negotiations.  When  the  Emperor  met  Mgr. 
Arezzo  at  Berlin  he  had  asked  that  an  envoy  should  be  sent  to  Paris 

»  Rlnlerl,  op.  cit.,  p.  312.  Mgr.  Arezzo's  report  and  the  letter  sent  by  the 
Papal  government  to  the  Nuncios,  with  a  copy  of  the  reply  returned  to 
Talleyrand. 
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to  discuss  his  various  demands,  but  Pius  VII.  saw  the  snare  which 
was  being  prepared  for  him,  and  refused  to  comply.  His  envoy  on 
reaching  Paris  would  have  been  requested  to  meet  the  Emperor  at 
Berlin  or  Warsaw,  and  would  thereby  have  given  rise  to  a  false 
impression,  which  it  was  Napoleon's  interest  to  create,  that  the  Holy 
Father  was  taking  part  with  him  against  the  powers  at  war  with 
France,  towards  whom,  on  the  contrary,  Pius  VII.  was  resolved  to 
observe  absolute  neutrality.* 

Other  circtmistances  contributed  about  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  irritation  which  the  Holy  Father's  steadfast  resistance  had 
caused  the  Emperor.  An  Italian  Concordat  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Cisalpine  Republic  was  signed  on  September  i6,  1803.  It 
was  published  on  January  26,  1804,  and  Count  Melzi,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  republic,  added  to  it  by  a  decree  organic  articles 
similar  to  those  added  to  the  French  Concordat,  but  fewer  in  num- 
ber, which  were  much  at  variance  with  it  and  modified  its  action 
considerably.  Thus  only  those  orders  which  were  employed  in 
teaching  or  minding  the  sick  or  were  engaged  in  similar  duties  of 
public  utility  were  allowed  to  receive  novices.  To  enter  a  religious 
community  or  to  receive  holy  orders  the  consent  of  the  government 
was  necessary,  and  without  its  permission  no  bulls,  briefs  or  rescripts 
of  the  Court  of  Rome  could  be  published.* 

To  the  protestations  of  Pius  VII.  against  such  an  infraction  of 
a  solemn  treaty,  the  First  Consul,  who  was  then  engaged  in  making 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England,  replied  by  vague  promises 
that,  together  with  Cardinal  Caprara,  he  would  regulate  everything 
concerning  the  Italian  Concordat,  but  nothing  was  done.  He  did 
not  blame  Melzi  or  disapprove  of  the  decree  which  had  probably 
been  published  with  his  consent*  The  Concordat  was  thus  allowed 
to  remain  in  abeyance  for  more  than  a  year,  but  when,  in  1805, 
Napoleon  had  crowned  himself  King  of  Italy  at  Miian,  he  ordered, 
by  a  decree  of  May  22,  that  the  Concordat  should  be  put  in  execution 
on  the  1st  of  June  following.  He  then  proceeded  to  enact  several 
measures  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom, which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Concordat,  required  the 
concurrence  of  the  Holy  See.  By  his  decree  of  June  8  he  repiured,  it 
is  true,  in  a  great  measure  the  injtu-y  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
Church  in  North  Italy  by  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1796  and  the 
succeeding  years ;  for  he  assigned  revenues  to  the  archbishoprics  and 
bishoprics,  to  the  chapters  and  the  seminaries  of  the  kingdom,  restor- 
ing to  them  a  large  part  of  their  fwmer  incomes.   But  these  eadow- 

«  Rlnieri,  op.  eit.,  p.  813. 

•  Padre  Ilarlo  Rinierl,  La  Diplomazia  PonUflcia  Secolo  XIX.  Roma. 
U02.  t  II..  p.  209. 

•  Rinierl,  Diplomazla,  t  n.,  p.  215. 
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tnents  should  have  been  made  by  agreement  with  the  Holy  See,  and 
not  purely  by  his  sole  will  and  authority.    Moreover,  he  did  not 
revoke  Count  Melzi's  organic  articles,  but,  acting  in  the  same  spirit, 
he  decreed  that  the  religious  orders  of  men  and  women  which  were 
engaged  in  teaching  or  in  caring  for  the  sick  should  be  preserved ;  he 
regulated  the  number  of  convents  which  the  other  orders  might  still 
retain  and  the  amount  of  the  pensions  to  be  given  to  their  inmates ; 
he  fixed  the  age  for  taking  religious  vows  at  21  for  men  and  18 
for  women,  and  he  handed  over  to  the  State  to  be  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  the  national  debt  the  property  of  the  convents 
and  monasteries  which  were  suppressed.    By  another  decree,  dated 
June  22,  1805,  he  reduced  the  number  of  parishes,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  too  large  in  certain  towns,  by  uniting  several  in  one.^ 
Pius  VII.  protested  against  these  decrees,  issued  in  defiance  of 
the  terms  of  the  Concordat,  as  well  as  against  tlie  introduction  into 
Italy  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  authorized  divorce,  and  the 
Emperor  yielded  so  far  as  to  instruct  Cardinal  Fesch,  his  representa- 
tive in  Rome,  to  discuss  the  matter  with  whoever  the  Pope  should 
name  for  that  purpose.    Cardinal  Antonelli  was  entrusted  with  the 
negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  but  before  any  understand- 
ing could  be  reached  Napoleon  grew  impatient.   He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  tolerate  any  opposition  to  his  will  or  to  recede  from  any 
position  he  had  taken  up,  and  he  therefore  directed  Talleyrand  to 
inform  Cardinal  Fesch  that  he  did  not  wish  the  discussion  to  be 
continued,  and  did  not  even  wish  to  hear  it  mentioned  again.' 

When,  therefore,  in  September,  1806,  the  Holy  Father  was 
requested  to  grant  the  canonical  institution  to  ten  Bishops  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Emperor  to  sees  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  he 
at  first  declined  and  replied  that  as  long  as  the  infractions  of  the 
Concordat,  of  which  he  had  so  often  complained,  were  allowed  to 
subsist,  he  could  not  consider  himself  to  be  bound  by  an  agreement 
which  the  Emperor  on  his  side  had  ceased  to  observe.  The  negotia- 
tions, too,  which  had  been  begun  for  the  purpose  of  settling  these 
difficulties  and  coming  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject,  were  still 
far  from  beiti^  concluded.  The  Pope  consented,  however,  to  accept 
the  nominations,  provided  that  these  prelates  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications,  but  in  his  letter  to  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
Viceroy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  he  told  him  frankly  that  he  hoped 
that  he  should  mat  be  exposed  to  the  painful  necessity  of  making  a 

^GecMire  Canta,  Corrispondenza  di  dlplomaticl  della  Repubbllca  e  del 
Regno  d'ltalia  (17t8-lgl4).  Milano,  1884,  p.  320.  Instructions  donnfies  & 
M.  i\  Biraso,  mlnistre  plCnlpotentlaire  du  Royaume  d'ltalie  auprfia  du 
Saint  SidK«.  P.  Rlnieri,  IMplomaaia,  t.  II.,  p.  Zt\.  Cardinal  Conaalvl's  note 
to  Cardinal  Fesoh,  30  J\iIf,  U05. 

«  Canto,  op.  eit.,  p.  321. 
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public  declaration  to  the  Qiurch  so  as  to  clear  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  having  remained  silent  too  long,  since  he  perceived  that 
it  had  been  of  no  use  and  might  be  a  cause  of  scandal  to  the  faithful.* 

These  words  dearly  alluded  to  the  many  acts  of  violence  both 
with  regard  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See  and  to  its 
territorial  possessions,  of  which  the  Emperor  had  been  guilty,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  might  denounce  him  to 
all  Qiristendom  as  having  incurred  the  censures  of  the  Church. 
Prince  Eugene  forwarded  the  letter  to  Napoleon.  It  was  just  after 
his  interview  at  Tilsit  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  signature  of  the  treaty  between  the  three  mon- 
archs  (July  7,  1807).  With  the  exception  of  England,  whose  fleets 
held  the  seas  and  blockaded  his  ports,  all  Europe  lay  prostrate  at  his 
feet ;  the  great  military  powers  of  the  Continent  had  been  crushed, 
and  the  thought  that  the  ruler  of  what  little  still  remained  of  a  feeble 
and  unwarlike  State  should  dare  not  only  to  resist  his  will,  but  to 
reprove  his  actions,  drove  him  to  fury. 

In  his  reply  to  Prince  Eugene,  a  long  letter  which  he  ordered  him 
to  forward  to  Pius  VII.,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  insults  and 
calumnious  accusations  against  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Sacred 
College.  He  declared  that  if  the  Pope  were  to  denounce  him  to 
Christendom  he  would  no  longer  look  upon  him  as  Pope,  but  as  anti- 
Christ,  and  would  prevent  all  communication  between  his  subjects 
and  Rome.  He  accused  the  Court  of  Rome  of  inciting  the  Italians 
to  rebel  against  him.  "What  does  Pius  VII.  intend  to  do  by 
denouncing  me?  Will  he  place  my  thrones  under  an  interdict  and 
excommunicate  me  ?  Does  he  think  that  the  weapons  will  fall  from 
the  hands  of  my  soldiers  7^"  And  will  he  put  the  poignard  into  the 
hands  of  my  subjects  to  assassinate  me  ?  .  .  .  There  is  so  much 
folly  in  all  this  that  !  can  only  groan  over  this  spirit  of  madness 
which  has  seized  two  or  three  Cardinals  who  manage  aflfairs  in 
Rome."  He  then  went  on  to  attack  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Papacy  and  to  revile  the  authorities  in  Rome  for  their  blindness, 

»  Rinlerl,  Napoleone  e  Plo  VII.,  p.  323. 

10  Napoleon's  insolent  question  was  answered  during  the  disastrous  Rus- 
sian campaign,  of  which  Count  de  S«gur,  one  of  the  Eimperor's  aides-de- 
camp, has  left  a  vivid  description.  This  is  what  he  witnessed  during  the 
retreat  from  Moscow:  "Everything,  even  their  weapons — which  at  Malo 
Jarostavetz  were  still  available  for  offense,  but  which  since  then  were 
merely  defensive — then  turned  against  them.  They  seemed  an  Intolerable 
weight  to  their  benumbed  arms.  They  escaped  from  their  hands  In  their 
frequent  falls;  they  were  brolcen  or  were  lost  in  the  snow.  If  the  soldiers 
rose  again,  it  was  without  them;  for  they  did  not  fling  them  away:  hunger 
and  cold  tore  them  away.  The  fingers  of  many  men  who  still  held  their 
muskets  froze  upon  them,  for  they  impeded  the  movement  which  was 
wanted  to  keep  up  what  warmth  and  life  still  remained  there."'M6moires 
du  General  Comte  de  Sfigur,  Paris,  1894,  t.  II.,  p.  266. 
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since  they  failed  to  see  that  it  was  he  who  had  reestablished  religion 
in  Italy.  He  accused  the  Court  of  Rome  of  neglecting  the  interests 
of  religion  and  seeking  to  acquire  arbitrary  power,  and  he  threatened 
that  if  this  disturbance  of  the  affairs  of  his  Empire  were  to  continue, 
the  time  was  perhaps  not  very  far  off  when  he  would  acknowledge 
the  Pope  only  as  Bishop  of  Rome  and  as  of  equal  rank  with  the" 
other  Bishops  of  his  dominions.  He  would  not  fear  to  unite  the 
Churches  of  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Poland  in  a  council  and 
transact  his  business  without  the  Pope.  He  declared  that  he  would 
not  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Consistory  until  the  Sacred  College 
should  be  composed  of  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian  Car- 
dinals in  a  number  proportionate  to  the  population  of  each  of  these 
States.  Finally,  he  refused  to  make  a  second  Italian  Concordat  for 
Venice,  Piedmont  and  Parma  or  to  allow  his  Bishops  to  go  to  Rome 
to  submit  themselves  to  a  foreign  sovereign  in  a  city  that  was  filled 
with  his  enemies. 

To  this  wild  and  incoherent  torrent  of  invectives  Prince  Eugene 
added  a  commentary,  apparently  in  his  own  name,  but  which  also 
formed  part  of  the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor.  He, 
too,  accused  the  Cardinals  of  ruining  the  Church,  and  warned  the 
Pope  that  a  new  schism  was  about  to  take  place,  which  should  free 
France,  Italy,  Naples  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  from  the 
influence  of  the  Court  of  Rome  and  leave  the  Pope  isolated.  He 
praised  the  services  which  the  Emperor  had  rendered  to  religion — 
services  "that  were  without  example  in  the  annals  of  the  world,"  and 
called  Napoleon  a  monarch  "who  could  be  compared  only  to  Cyrus 
and  Charlemagne."  He  ended  by  informing  the  Holy  Father  that 
it  was  the  last  time  that  he  had  leave  to  write  to  him ;  that  he  might 
name  Bishops  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  but  that  any  one  who  should 
preach  insurrection  should  be  punished  by  the  law,  the  power  of 
which  is  also  derived  from  on  high.*' 

Pius  VII.  in  his  reply  did  not  condescend  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  insulting  language  contained  in  this  letter;  of  the  false  accusa- 
tions he  merely  said  that  they  had  been  often  refuted  and  did  not 
require  to  be  again  refuted.  With  regard  to  the  threatened  schisin, 
he  pointed  out  to  the  Prince  that  the  Church  could  reckon  on  assist- 
ance which  was  above  all  human  power,  and  he  assured  him  that  he 
would  perform  his  sacred  duties  in  perfect  tranquillity  and  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  any  fear." 

Shortly  after  the  reception  of  this  letter  M.  Alquier,  the  French 

"  Correspondance  de  Napolfion  L  publi«e  par  ordre  de  Napolton  IIL 
Paris,  1868-1864,  t  XV.,  No.  12,942.  Au  Prince  Eugene.  Dresde,  22  JuUlet, 
1807. 

13  Rinierl,  Napoleone  e  Flo  vn.,  p.  331. 
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Ambassador  in  Rome,  requested  Pius  VII.  to  give  Cardinal  Caprara 
full  powers  to  discuss  the  questions  pending  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Empire,  and  seek  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
the  two  powers.  The  Pope,  however,  who  knew  how  much  his 
Legate  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Emperor,  thought  that  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  send  Cardinal  Litta,  a  member  of  a 
Milanese  family,  as  special  envoy,  but  the  Emperor  considered  him 
to  be  hostile  to  France  and  declined  to  receive  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  accused  the  Court  of  Rome  of  being  animated  with  a  spirit 
of  malevolence,  and  declared  that  in  order  to  assure  the  safety  of 
his  army  at  Naples  he  would  seize  three  more  provinces  of  tiie  P^>al 
States  unless  the  Pope  consented  to  expel  from  Rome  all  strangers 
and  all  the  enemies  of  France.'* 

The  Emperor  then  expressed  the  wish  that  Cardinal  de  Bayane,  a 
French  subject,  should  be  named  envoy.  The  Holy  Father  hastened 
to  comply  with  the  request,  but  Prince  Eugene  received  orders  from 
Paris  to  detain  the  Cardinal  at  Milan  while  on  his  way  unless  he 
were  able  to  give  a  solemn  assurance  that  he  had  received  full  powers 
to  settle  all  the  questions  with  regard  to  which  Rome  and  the 
Emperor  were  at  issue.  Alquier,  too,  was  instructed  to  ask  the 
Papal  Government  firstly  if  the  Cardinal  had  been  authorized  to  con- 
sent that  the  Holy  Father  should  "enter  the  political  syst«n  of 
France  against  the  English  and  the  infidels ;"  secondly,  if  he  had  the 
power  to  make  any  concessions  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  Italy,  such  as  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  the 
dispensation  of  the  Italian  Bishops  from  coming  to  Rome  to  be  con- 
secrated and  the  extension  of  the  Italian  Concordat  to  the  Venetian 
provinces  as  well  as  the  other  conquered  territories.  If  these  condi- 
tions were  refused,  Alquier  had  orders  to  quit  Rome  at  once  with 
all  the  French  embassy  and  the  legations  of  Urbino,  Macerata  and 
Ancona  should  be  seized. 

The  Holy  Father's  reply  was  given  on  the  same  day.  Full  powers 
had  been  given  to  Cardinal  de  Bayane  to  come  to  an  understanding 
and  to  make  stipulations  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  demands 
as  well  as  to  those  concerning  the  consecration  in  Rome  of  the  Italian 
Bishops  and  the  extension  of  the  Italian  Concordat  to  the  other 
States,  but  not  as  to  the  religious  orders,  since  that  subject  had  not 
been  previously  mentioned."  From  the  correspondence  of  Cardinal 
Casoni,  the  Minister  of  State,  with  de  Bayane  and  Alquier,  quoted 
by  Padre  Rinieri,  it  is  evident  that  Pius  VII.,  in  consenting  at  last 
to  close  the  ports  of  his  States  against  the  English,  had  made  a  very 

i>  Correspondance  de  NapoUon  I.,  t.  XV.,  No.  13,045.    A  M.  de  Chmmpacoyi 
Mlnistre  des  relations  extfirleures.   Paris,  18  Aoflt,  1807. 
i«  Rinieri,  op.  eit.,  p.  351. 
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unimportant  concession ;  for  they  were  since  some  time  occupied  by 
the  French  and  were  no  longer  in  his  power.  But  he  positively 
refused  to  bind  himself  to  enter  into  any  federation  or  to  contract 
any  obligation  to  consider  the  friends  and  enemies  of  France  as  his 
friends  and  enemies.  That  would  lead  him  into  a  war  and  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See.  Cardinal 
ed  Bayane  was  therefore  instructed  to  discuss  this  demand  and  make 
stipulations  concerning  it  in  order  that  the  Emperor's  intentions 
should  be  clearly  defined;  for  if  anything  more  than  the  closure  of 
the  ports  were  demanded,  the  Pope  declared  that  he  should  be  unable 
to  ratify  the  treaty." 

When  Cardinal  de  Bayane  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  on  October 
30,  he  found  that  the  Emperor  showed  no  desire  to  receive  him 
immediately.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  had  already  decided  on  the  course 
he  intended  to  follow,  and  de  Champagny,  his  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  told  the  Cardinal  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Emperor  whether  his  demands  were  granted  or  not,  as  he  had  made 
up  his  mind.  Whatever,  indeed,  may  have  been  the  motive  which 
impelled  him  to  seek  to  negotiate  with  the  Holy  Father,  it  is  certain 
that  preparations  had  already  been  made  for  the  annexation  of  three 
Papal  provinces.  He  had  written  to  Prince  Eugene  on  September 
25  to  send  General  Duhesme's  division  from  Civita  Vecchia  to 
Ancona  and  to  form  there  an  army  destined  to  take  possession  of 
the  provinces  of  Urbino,  Macerata,  Fermo  and  Spoleto,  in  order 
to  assure  his  communications  with  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  He 
added  that  all  these  French  troops  quartered  in  the  Papal  States 
were  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  paid  by  the  Pope,  which  he  thought  that 
the  Prince  would  find  to  be  a  very  great  economy."  Even  while 
Cardinal  de  Bayane  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  the  Emperor  sent 
General  Lemarois  to  Prince  Eugene  to  be  invested  by  him  with  the 
command  of  all  the  troops,  both  Papal  and  French,  quartered  in 
those  provinces,  so  that  as  soon  as  he  got  the  order  he  might  take 
possession  of  them,  seize  their  revenues  and  establish  a  provisional 
administration.*^  By  subsequent  despatches  Prince  Eugene  was 
instructed  to  order  the  general  to  employ  the  Papal  troops  in  sup- 
pressing brigandage  and  to  arrest  any  of  the  Papal  Governors  or 

IS  Rinlerl,  op.  oil.,  p.  3S6.  Cardinal  Casonl's  letter  to  the  Papal  Nuncios, 
16  October,  1807. 

i<  Correspondance,  t.  XVI.,  No.  13,182.  A  Eug«ne  Napol6on,  VIce-roi 
d'ltalle.  Fontainebleau,  25  Septembre,  1807.  "Ce  qui  ne  laissera  pas  que 
de  falre  une  assez  grande  £conotnle." 

"  Correspondance,  t.  XVI.,  No.  13,210.  A  Eugr^ne  NapolSon.  fV>ntalne- 
bleau,  3  Octobre,  1807.  The  decree  which  named  Lemarois  governor  geneiul 
was  dated  October  14,  but  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  Correspondance.  It  is 
mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Mgr.  Vidonl,  Governor  of  Ancona.  Rinlerl,  op. 
eit.,  p.  360. 
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agents  who  refused  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Another  letter  of 
November  23  informed  the  Prince  that  the  Papal  representatives 
were  still  nominally  the  administrators  of  the  country,  but  that  Gen- 
eral Lemarois  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  troops  and  of  the 
police.  The  general  had,  indeed,  already  begun  to  make  use  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  him.  He  soon  found  that  the  functionaries 
named  by  the  Holy  See  refused  to  obey  any  orders  except  those 
issued  by  the  Pope,  and  being  unable  to  overcome  their  resistance 
he  caused  several  of  them  to  be  arrested,  among  others  Mgr. 
Pandolfi,  Governor  of  Ascoli,  and  Mg^.  Rivarola,  Governor  of 
Macerata,  the  latter  of  whom  he  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Pesaro. 

Although  in  his  interview  with  Mgfr.  Arezzo  Napoleon  had  assured 
him  that  the  only  concession  he  would  demand  from  the  Pope  was 
the  closure  of  the  ports  of  his  States  to  English  shipping,  the  draft 
of  a  much  more  extensive  treaty,  consisting  of  ten  articles,  was  pre- 
sented to  Mgr.  de  Bayane  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  and  was  sent  by 
him  to  Pius  VII.  By  the  terms  proposed  in  this  agreement  the 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Sovereign  Pontilf  were  to  be  united 
to  those  of  the  Emperor.  In  every  war  against  the  English  the  ports 
of  the  Papal  States  were  to  be  closed  to  their  warships  and  to  their 
commerce,  and  the  guard  of  the  ports  of  Ancona,  Ostia  and  Civita 
Vecchia  was  to  be  confided  to  the  Emperor's  troops.  The  fortress 
of  Ancona  was  to  have  a  garrison  of  2,000  men,  to  be  maintained  by 
the  Holy  See,  but  the  other  French  garrisons  in  the  Papal  States 
were  to  be  maintained  by  the  Emperor.  His  Holiness  was  to 
acknowledge  their  Majesties  Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Naples; 
Louis  Napoleon,  King  of  Holland,  and  Jerome  Napoleon,  King  of 
Westphalia,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  (Murat),  the 
Princes  of  Lucca  and  Piombino  and  all  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  Pope  should  also  renounce  all 
his  claims  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the  King  of  Naples  as  well  as  liis 
sovereignty  over  Benevento  and  Pontecorvo,  now  made  fiefs  of  the 
Empire.  The  number  of  the  Cardinals  belonging  to  the  French 
Empire  was  to  be  raised  to  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  the 
Sacred  College.  The  Concordat  made  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
was  to  be  extended  to  the  various  other  States  annexed  to  it  as  well 
as  to  the  principalities  of  Lucca  and  Piambino,  and  no  Bishop  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  to  receive 
consecration.  A  Concordat  was  to  be  made  without  delay  between 
the  Holy  See  and  His  Majesty  for  the  German  States  which  form 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.^' 

The  Cardinals  then  present  in  Rome,  to  the  number  of  over  thirty, 
were  again  consulted  by  the  Pope  as  to  whether  he  could  accept  such 

uRlnlerl,  op.  eit.,  p.  370. 
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conditions,  and  if  not,  what  course  he  should  pursue.  Of  their 
answers,  given  in  writing,  no  trace  can  be  found,  with  the  exception 
of  the  draft  of  that  of  Cardinal  di  Pietro,  who  pointed  out  the  unjust 
and  insidious  character  of  the  Emperor's  proposals,  the  snares  which 
they  contained  and  the  dangers  to  which  their  acceptance  would 
lead.  To  quote  a  single  example:  If  the  Holy  Father  were  to 
acknowledge  all  the  "accomodamenti"  (changes  or  arrangements) 
made  by  Napoleon  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  it  would  render  the 
other  sovereign  of  Europe  hostile  to  him  and  tend  to  isolate  him. 
It  would  also  imply  that  he  approved  of  the  spoliation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical Princes,  of  the  chapters  and  of  the  monasteries  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  of  the  many  attacks  on  the  possessions  and  the  liberties 
of  the  Church  which  had  taken  place  in  Italy.  The  Cardinal,  there- 
fore, advised  the  rejection  of  these  proposals,  and  that  the  Pope 
should  make  known  to  all  Christendom  by  a  strong,  yet  dignified 
protest,  the  excessive  burdens  which  Napoleon  sought  to  impose  on 
the  Holy  See,  and  then  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty  by 
public  prayers,  and  leave  to  Him  the  guidance  of  future  events." 
The  Pope,  therefore,  when  replying  to  Cardinal  de  Bayane  on  De- 
cember 3,  1807,  and  again  in  another  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
Cardinal  Casoni  on  December  28,  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  he  were 
to  consent  to  have  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  as  France, 
it  would  place  him  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  his  character  as  a  minister  of  peace,  and  tliat  if  he  took 
part  in  hostilities  against  England,  he  should  be  deprived  of  all  com- 
munication with  the  Catholics  of  that  kingdom.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  French  Cardinals,  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  the 
Emperor,  would  be  subversive  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Holy 
See  and  of  the  Sacred  College;  it  would  also  be  an  attack  on  the 
independence  of  the  Holy  See,  and  it  would  give  rise  to  similar 
demands  on  the  part  of  other  Catholic  powers.  These  conditions, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  others,  which  he  also  discussed,  rendered  it 
impossible  that  he  should  agree  to  a  treaty  which  was  incompatible 
with  his  liberty  and  independence  as  a  sovereign,  and  if  it  were  not 
withdrawn,  the  Cardinal  should  ask  for  his  passports  and  leave  Paris. 

While  Cardinal  de  Bayane  was  negotiating  with  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny  in  Paris  Napoleon  had  made  a  journey  of  inspection  through 
North  Italy,  and  when  at  Milan  had  met  Cardinal  Oppizoni,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bologna,  and  Cardinal  Caselli,  Archbishop  of  Parma,  who 
had  been  charged  by  the  Pope  to  make  him  a  ceremonious  visit.  In 
his  interview  with  them  the  Emperor  again  boasted  of  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  religion  and  complained  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Rcxne,  threatening  that  if  it  did  not  change  its  ways  he 

i>RlDierl,  op.  M.,  p.  877. 
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would  undo  all  that  Charlemagne  had  done  in  favor  of  the  Church. 
He  again  insisted  on  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  Papal 
States ;  on  the  acceptance  by  the  Pope  of  the  political  changes  whidi 
had  taken  place  in  Italy,  and  he  ended  by  saying  that  he  would  wait 
for  two  months  longer,  after  which,  if  he  were  not  satisfied,  he  would 
take  action. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  expressed  to  Cardinal  de  Bayane,  by  a 
letter  from  de  Champagny,  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
regfret  and  the  surprise  which  he  felt  that  the  Holy  See,  with  which 
he  ardently  desired  to  be  reconciled,  should  seek  to  avoid  all  agree- 
ment between  the  two  powers;  that  it  should  refuse  to  unite  with 
him  against  England  and  to  arrest  the  Neapolitan  brigands  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Rome ;  that  it  should  persist  in  not  recognizing  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  to  show  the  greatest  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
augment  the  number  of  French  Cardinals  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  Empire.  This  refusal  was  most  keenly  felt  by  His  Majesty. 
As  protector  of  the  clergy  of  his  Empire,  he  saw  with  pain  that  the 
Holy  See,  from  which  the  prelates  of  France  might  have  expected 
to  meet  with  favor  and  good  will,  rendered  no  justice  to  their  intelli- 
gence, and  that  Cardinal  de  Bayane  had  been  ordered  to  break  off 
the  negotiation  and  return  to  Rome.  The  Sovereign  of  Rome, 
therefore,  does  not  wish  for  a  reconciliation,  but  prefers  a  state  of 
hostility  against  France ;  he  wishes  to  risk  an  appeal  to  arms  and  to 
expose  himself  to  the  losses  which  may  be  the  consequence.  The 
Emperor  sees  it  with  grief  and  regret;  for  three  years  he  has  sup- 
pressed his  just  resentment,  but  the  Pope's  last  refusals  and  the 
orders  given  to  Cardinal  de  Bayane  have  exhausted  his  patience. 
Let  the  negotiation,  therefore,  be  broken  off,  since  the  Pope  wishes 
it.    Let  Cardinal  de  Bayane  receive  his  passports  and  return  to 


On  the  same  day  Cardinal  Caprara  was  informed  by  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny that  if  the  Pope  still  refused  to  yield  to  the  demands  already 
mentioned,  the  Emperor  would  publish  a  decree,  by  which  the 
provinces  occupied  by  the  French  troops  should  be  united  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  province  of  Perugia  to  Tuscany.  The 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  M.  Alquier,  would  give  the  Pope  five  days  to 
come  to  a  decision.  If  His  Holiness  did  not  accept  the  conditions, 
the  French  embassy  would  leave  at  once  and  the  French  generals 

*o  This  letter  Is  a  hitherto  Inedlted  document  Padre  Rlnlerl,  op.  ett.,  p. 
396,  very  justly  calls  It  a  masterpiece  of  the  art  of  lying.  Napoleon  must 
have  known  that  Plus  vn.  could  not  accept  the  conditions  he  laid  down 
without  sacrlflclng  his  Independence;  that  the  Papal  treasury  was  exhausted 
by  the  enormous  contributions  he  demanded  for  his  troops,  and  that  by 
seizing  on  various  portions  of  the  Papal  territories  he  bad  obliged  the  Pope 
to  recall  his  Legate  and  his  special  envoy. 
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would  execute  the  orders  about  to  be  sent  to  them.  The  Emperor 
would  most  assuredly  not  yield ;  he  would  have  all  or  nothing.  That 
evening  the  Cardinal  had  an  audience  at  the  Tuileries,  where 
Napoleon,  who  manifested  much  irritation,  told  him  that  although 
his  patience  was  exhausted,  yet  if  the  Pope  agreed  to  his  requests 
he  would  restore  to  him  the  provinces  occupied  by  his  troops.  If 
not,  Generals  Lemarois  and  MioUis  would  seize  what  remained  of 
the  Papal  States  and  place  a  garrison  in  Rome.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Cardinal  reasoned  and  implored.  His  arguments  were  either 
flung  aside  as  representing  antiquated  ideas  or  were  listened  to  in 
silence  and  left  unanswered.  His  appeals  to  the  Emperor's  gener- 
osity seemed  to  strengthen  his  resolution  not  to  yield. 

The  Emperor's  demands,  which  reached  Rome  on  January  22, 
were  again  submitted  to  the  Sacred  College  and  again  rejected ;  but 
Pius  VII.  in  his  anxiety  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  peace  con- 
sented, in  a  note  addressed  to  Alquier,  to  grant  some  of  them  with 
regard  to  which  his  conscience  could  allow  him  to  yield,  and  he 
refused  only  to  take  part  in  a  confederation  and  to  name  as  many 
French  Cardinals  as  Napoleon  demanded.  But  it  was  too  late;  the 
order  for  the  occupation  of  Rome  had  been  already  issued,  and  any 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Father  was  useless.  On  January 
10,  the  day  after  his  interview  with  Cardinal  Caprara,  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Prince  Eugene  to  order  General  MioUis  to  march  upon 
Rome  with  2,500  men  from  Tuscany  and  an  equal  number  from 
Ancona,  while  Joseph  Napoleon  was  directed  to  send  3,000  French 
and  Neapolitan  troops  to  Terracina,  so  as  to  support  him  if  neces- 
sary. The  greatest  secrecy  was  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  this 
expedition,  which  was  to  march  as  though  destined  to  join  the  army 
in  Naples.  On  reaching  Rome  MioUis  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
Castle  of  Saint  Angelo  and  to  render  the  greatest  honor  to  the 
Pope — "tous  les  honneurs  possibles."  He  was  to  announce  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  arrest  the  Neapolitan  brigands  who  took  refuge  in 
Rome,  and  he  was  to  seize  King  Ferdinand's  Consul,  the  English 
Consul  and  the  other  English  subjects  in  the  city.  He  was  not, 
however,  to  take  part  in  the  government,  but  he  was  to  have  the 
title  of  "commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  the  States  of  the 
Church"  and  to  receive  his  orders  only  from  the  Emperor.*^ 

On  January  22  a  despatch  was  sent  to  Alquier  which  should  reach 
him  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  General  MioUis,  in  order  to 
inform  him  that  the  general,  though  apparently  marching  upon 
Naples,  was  to  stop  in  Rome  and  take  possession  of  the  Castle  of 


"  Correspondance,  t.  XVI.,  No.  18,441.  A  Eus«ne  Napolton.  Paris,  10 
Janvier,  1808.  No.  13,442.  A  Joseph  Napoleon,  Rol  de  Naples.  Paris,  10 
Janvier,  1808. 
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Saint  Angelo.  It  contained  also  a  note  which  Alquier  was  to 
present  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  as  soon  as  he  learned 
that  the  French  troops  were  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  This  document 
stated  that  the  general's  mission  was  to  seize  the  Neapolitan 
brigands  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome,  and  to  insist  that  all  the 
other  Neapolitans  should  at  once  return  to  Naples.  The  Emperor 
hoped  that  His  Holiness  would  order  the  Neapolitan  Cardinals  to 
leave  also  for  Naples  within  forty-eight  hours,  to  take  the  oath  to 
their  sovereign,  as  otherwise  he  would  look  upon  them  as  being  the 
protectors  of  the  brigands.  The  agents  of  England  who  disturb 
Italy  must  also  be  arrested,  and  General  Miollis  is  not  to  leave  until 
Rome  has  been  purged  of  all  the  enemies  of  France.  Alquier  was 
also  informed  that  the  Emperor  had  no  desire  to  take  anything  away 
from  the  Pope,  but  he  wished  to  exercise  in  the  Papal  States  the 
same  influence  as  in  Naples,  Spain,  Bavaria  and  the  States  of  tlie 
Federation.  If,  however,  the  Court  of  Rome  were  to  commit  any 
more  imprudent  acts,  it  would  lose  its  temporal  power  forever.  The 
conduct  of  the  Pope  would  decide  what  steps  should  be  taken. 
Alquier  was  also  instructed  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  any  printed 
matter  of  a  nature  hostile  to  France ;  he  was  to  tell  the  Governor  of 
Rome  and  the  head  of  the  police  that  they  should  answer  with  their 
lives  for  the  slightest  insult  offered  to  a  Frenchman.  By  some  lines 
written  in  cipher  he  was  told  that  the  Emperor's  intention  was  to 
.  accustom  the  Roman  people  and  the  French  troops  to  live  together, 
so  that  if  the  Court  of  Rome  continued  to  act  in  the  same  insane 
fashion,  it  should  cease  to  exist  as  a  temporal  power  by  slow  degrees 
and  without  any  one  being  aware  of  it.  The  Emperor  concluded 
by  asserting  that  although  he  wished  to  leave  matters  in  statu  quo 
and  to  avoid  making  a  disturbance,  yet  if  the  Pope  were  to  publish 
a  bull  he  would  immediately  issue  a  decree  to  revoke  the  donation 
of  Charlemagne  and  unite  the  States  of  the  Church  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy." 

M.  Alquier,  the  French  Ambassador,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
convention  and  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  but,  like  his 
predecessor,  M.  Cacault,  his  stay  in  Rome  had  rendered  him  some- 
what less  of  a  revolutionist  and  inspired  him  with  friendly  feelings 
towards  the  Pope,  whose  defense  he  often  ventured  to  take  against 
Napoleon.  He  was  ashamed  to  present  to  the  Holy  Father  a  letter 
containing  such  brutal  and  insolent  expressions,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence recalled  shortly  afterwards  by  the  Emperor.**    It  is,  how- 

13  Correspondance,  t  XVL,  No.  13,477.  A  U.  de  Champagny,  Mtnlstre  dea 
relations  exWrleures.    Paris,  22  Janvier,  1808. 

**  Lettres  InMltes  de  NapoIAon  L  publMes  par  LiAon  Lecestre.  Paris,  1897, 
t.  L,  No.  227.  Au  Prince  BugAne  NapolAon,  Vice-rol  d'ltalle.  Paris,  17 
Fevrier,  1808.   Rinlerl,  op.  ett.,  p.  412. 
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ever,  a  fact  that  on  January  29  he  assured  Cardinal  Casoni  that  the 
troops  of  General  Miollis  would  pass  through  the  Papal  States 
without  stopping,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  their  line  of  march,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  general,  though  from  the  Emperor's  letter 
he  must  have  known  that  his  statement  was  false  and  that  the 
marches  beyond  Rome  indicated  in  the  general's  itinerary  were  not 
to  be  made." 

Pius  VII.  had  at  first  intended  to  order  the  gates  of  Rome  to  be 
closed,  so  that  the  French  troops  should  be  obliged  to  take  possession 
of  the  city  by  force  and  thereby  openly  declare  their  hostile  inten- 
tions ;  but,  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  the  Cardinals,  he  at  last  con- 
sented to  offer  no  resistance. 

The  entry  of  the  army  of  General  Miollis  into  Rome,  the  seizure 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  threatening  display  of  artillery 
in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal  have  been  described  in  the 
preceding  number  of  the  Review.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
attacks  on  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  the  Holy  Father  could 
offer  no  other  defense  than  the  publication  of  a  protest  against  the 
invasion  of  Rome.  His  sacred  duties,  he  said,  and  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  agree  to  the  demands  of  the 
French  Government,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
disastrous  consequences  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  and  to 
the  military  occupation  of  his  capital.  Resigned,  however,  to  the 
inscrutable  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  in  all  humility  he  placed  his 
cause  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  wishing  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
imposed  on  him  of  defending  his  sovereign  rights,  he  had  com- 
manded his  Minister  to  protest  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors against  the  occupation  of  his  States.  He  then,  as  Vicar 
upon  earth  of  the  God  of  peace,  who  by  His  Divine  example  taught 
us  meekness  and  patience,  appealed  to  his  subjects,  who  had  given 
him  so  many  proofs  of  obedience,  to  remain  calm  and  not  to  be 
guilty  of  any  offense  against  any  member  of  a  nation  from  which  he 
had  received  so  many  proofs  of  devotion  and  affection  during  his 
journey  to  Paris  and  while  he  dwelt  there.'' 

The  Holy  Father  consented  to  grant  an  audience  to  General 
Miollis  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Rome.  On  seeing  him  the  Pope 
said  to  him :    "General,  your  cannons  have  not  frightened  us,"  and 

3^  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  pasafi  &  Rome  dans  renvahissement  des  £tats 
du  Saint  Sl6ge  par  les  Francais.  .  .  .  Pieces  offlclelles  et  autbentlques. 
A  Londrcs.  1812,  t.  I.,  p.  13.  Alquier  ft  Casoni,  29  Janvier,  1808.  "J'&l 
I'honneur  de  transmettre  ft  Voire  Eminence  la  copie  de  Tintin^ralre  qui  sera 
sulve  par  deux  colonnes  de  troupes,  formant  6,000  hommes;  les  quelles 
dolvent,  sans  s'arreter,  traverser  r£tat  Romaln.  Rlnlerl,  op.  cit.,  p.  411. 
According  to  this  document,  they  were  to  have  been  at  Albano,  a  day's 
march  beyond  Borne,  on  the  4th  February. 

:»  Canto,  op.  ett.,  p.  341. 
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dismissed  him  after  a  short  conversation.  Cardinal  Doria-Pamphili, 
who  had  succeeded  Cardinal  Casoni  as  Secretary  of  State,  then 
addressed  to  Alquier  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  an  indignant  denial 
of  the  calumnious  accusations  made  by  the.  Emperor  against  the 
Papal  Government  of  connivance  with  the  Neapolitan  brigands  and 
of  intriguing  against  France  with  the  agents  of  foreign  powers.  He 
added  that  as  long  as  Rome  should  be  occupied  by  foreign  troops 
His  Holiness  would  consider  himself  as  a  prisoner  and  would  refuse 
to  open  any  negotiation  until  they  had  been  withdrawn  from  his 
capital.*' 

General  Miollis  soon  began  to  act  as  though  in  a  conquered  city 
and  to  suppress  by  force  every  expression  of  disapprobation  of  the 
Emperor's  proceedings.  On  February  17  Padre  Lucchesi,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine  and  rector  of  the  church  of  that  name,  whose 
sermons  on  the  Macchabees  had  apparently  displeased  the  French, 
was  arrested  and  transferred  from  one  fortress  to  another  until  he 
was  finally  banished  to  the  island  of  Piombino.  He  was  the  first  of 
a  large  number  of  priests  who  incurred  Napoleon's  anger  and  who 
underwent  deportation  or  imprisonment  while  the  imperial  govern- 
ment held  possession  of  Rome.*^ 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  general  caused  the  post  office  to 
be  seized  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  communication  with  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  by  means  of  the  treachery  of  a  Swiss  officer, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Baron  de  Fries,  who  deceived  the  soldiers  under 
his  command  as  to  the  Holy  Father's  intentions,  the  Papal  troops 
were  incorporated  in  the  French  army.  Colonels  Bracci  and  Cotti 
and  the  other  officers  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  then  exiled.*' 

In  order  to  isolate  the  Pope  still  more  by  depriving  him  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Sacred  College,  the  Neapolitan  Cardinals  were 
ordered  by  General  Miollis,  on  February  27,  to  leave  Rome  within 
twenty-four  hours  for  Naples,  and  as  the  Pope  forbade  them  to 
obey  they  were  arrested  and  led  to  the  frontier  by  French  soldiers.** 

2«  Relation,  etc.,  t  I.,  p.  61.  Cardinal  Giuseppe  Doria-Pamphlli  &  M. 
Alquler.   Du  Palais  du  Qutrlnal,  25  F6vrler,  1808. 

ZTin  his  letter  to  Prince  Eugene  of  January  23,  1808,  Napoleon  had 
ordered  that  after  February  2  all  couriers  carrying  the  malls  should  be 
searched.  The  letters  for  Vienna,  France  and  Germany  should  be  put 
aside;  those  for  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  should  be  read  and  thrown  into  the 
fire  if  they  contained  any  insult  to  France.  It  they  contained  any  Imprudent 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  a  few  days  later, 
after  withdrawing  all  bulls,  briefs,  forms  of  prayer  or  other  writings  com- 
posed with  the  object  of  exciting  the  people. — Lettres  Infidites,  t.  I.,  No.  21J. 
Au  Prince  Eugfine  Napoleon,  Vlce-rol  d'ltalle.    Paris,  23  Janvier,  1808. 

"  Rlnleri,  op.  cit.,  p.  426. 

2*  Rinicri,  op.  cit.,  p.  429.  They  were  Cardinals  Saluzzo,  Pignatetll,  RufCo- 
SclUa  and  Caracciolo,  and  p.  434. 
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At  Gaeta  they  were  asked  to  take  the  oath  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
as  they  refused,  the  King  ordered  them  to  be  set  free  at  Terracina, 
whence  the  Emperor  ordered  Cardinal  Ruffo  to  be  brought  to  Paris 
and  the  other  Cardinals  to  be  sent  to  Bologna. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Neapolitan  Cardinals  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  sixteen  others  belonging  to  various  parts  of  Italy,  who  were 
commanded  to  leave  Rome  within  three  days.  They  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  were  too  infirm  to  travel, 
they  were  seized  and  escorted  to  their  respective  destinations. 

According  to  the  instructions  of  the  Emperor,  General  MioUis 
tried  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  the  Romans  and  their 
French  conquerors  by  keeping  open  house  at  the  Palazzo  Doria  on 
a  scale  of  considerable  splendor.'*  A  word  of  disapprobation  from 
the  Holy  Father  soon  recalled  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  the  Romans 
who  had  accepted  the  general's  hospitality,  and  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  nobles  whose  liberal  opinions  were  already  well 
known,  they  ceased  to  appear  at  his  receptions."  The  general  then 
caused  the  anniversary  of  the  Pojje's  election  (March  14)  to  be 
celebrated  by  salvos  of  artillery  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  for 
which  he  was  severely  rebuked  by  the  Emperor.  He  was  told  that 
since  the  Pope  conducted  himself  so  badly  towards  him,  he  should 
return  ill  usage  for  ill  usage.  He  should  keep  his  troops  well  in 
hand  and  put  down  the  slightest  disturbance  with  g^ape  shot.** 

General  Miollis  faithfully  obeyed  the  Emperor's  instructions  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  offering  fresh  insults  to  the  Holy  Father. 
On  April  7  a  detachment  of  French  soldiers  appeared  at  the  gates 
of  the  Quirinal.  The  Swiss  sentinel  on  guard  refused  to  admit 
them,  but  told  the  oflScer  in  command  that  he  might  enter  alone. 
The  officer,  therefore,  halted  his  men  a  few  steps  away,  but  as  soon 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold  he  called  them  up.  They  pushed  for- 
ward, disarmed  the  Swiss  and  entered  the  palace.  They  then  broke 
open  the  doors  of  two  armories  and  took  away  the  carbines  carried 
by  the  noble  guard  and  the  other  soldiers  while  on  duty  in  the  anti- 
chambers.  At  the  same  time  other  detachments  of  French  troops 
arrested  in  their  palaces  about  forty  members  of  the  noble  guard 
and  imprisoned  them  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.** 

*«He  was  to  be  allowed  15,000  francs  ({3,000)  a  month,  besides  a  gift  of 
90,000  francs  (118,000)  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Engrllsh  mer- 
chandise seized  in  Tuscany.— Lettres  Inedltes,  t.  I.,  Nos.  232  and  234.  Au 
Prince  Eug«ne.    Paris,  18  and  28  Ffivrler,  1808. 

«i  Louis  Madelln,  La  Rome  de  Napoleon.  La  domination  Francaise  K 
Rome — de  1809  &  1814.    Paris,  1906,  pp.  182,  185. 

«J  Lettres  ln6dites,  t.  I.,  No.  255.  Au  Prince  E^igSne  Napol6on,  Vlce-rol 
d'ltalle.  Saint  (iloud,  27  Mars,  1808.  "Qu'ft  la  molndre  6meute,  111  la  r«prlme 
avec  la  mltralUe." 

»» Canto,  op.  cit.,  p.  364.  Protest  addressed  by  Cardinal  GabrlelU  to  the 
foreign  Ministers  In  Rome,  7th  April,  1808.  P.  366,  Letter  from  Slg.  Albertl, 
representative  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  to  Slg.  Testi,  Minister  of  roreign 
Affairs,  8th  April,  1808. 
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A  month  previously  to  this  outrage  Pius  VII.  had  already  seen 
the  advisability  of  ceasing  all  diplomatic  relations  with  Napoleon 
and  thereby  forcing  him  to  throw  off  the  mask  and  to  declare  himself 
openly  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  See.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  Car- 
dinal Caprara  on  March  4  that  he  should  ask  for  his  passports  and 
leave  Paris  at  once  unless  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Rome,  the  banished  Cardinals  allowed  to  return  and  the  Roman 
soldiers  restored  to  his  service.  His  action  would  thus  be  a  protest 
against  the  many  unprovoked  outrages  perpetrated  against  his 
authority  by  the  Emperor,  and  a  proof  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
effecting  a  compromise  with  him  by  consenting  to  the  annexation  of 
his  States."  The  extremely  timid  character  of  Cardinal  Caprara 
and  his  preference  for  adopting  conciliatory  measures  by  means  of 
which  he  hoped  to  stave  off  an  open  rupture  did  not  allow  him  to 
obey  his  instructions  further  than  making  the  Pope's  letter  known 
to  the  imperial  government,  and  Pius  VII.  was  therefore  obliged  to 
repeat  his  orders.  But  Napoleon  in  his  answer  to  Caprara  on  April 
3  again  insisted  that  the  Holy  Father  should  form  an  offensive  and 
defensive  league  with  the  other  Italian  States.  If  he  refused  to  do 
so,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  he  did  not  desire  any  understanding  or 
peace  with  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  declared  war  against  him. 
"The  first  result  of  war  is  conquest,  and  the  first  result  of  a  conquest 
is  a  change  of  government;  ...  if  the  Emperor  is  obliged  to 
go  to  war  with  Rome,  is  he  not  also  obliged  to  conquer  it,  to  change 
its  government  and  to  establish  another  which  shall  join  with  the 
Kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Naples  against  the  common  enemy?" 
Napoleon  then  went  on  to  remark  in  that  tone  of  affected  piety 
which  he  so  frequently  employed  in  his  communications  with  the 
Holy  See  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cardinal's  powers  had  taken 
place  on  the  "eve  of  Holy  Week,  when  the  Court  of  Rome,  if  it  were 
still  animated  by  a  truly  evangelical  spirit,  might  think  that  it  ought 
rather  encrease  spiritual  assistance  and  preach  union  among  the 
faithful  by  its  example."  He  then  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
passports  should  have  been  demanded,  as  according  to  modern  ideas 
such  an  act  constituted  a  declaration  of  war.  "Rome  was  therefore 
at  war  with  France."  M.  Lefebvre,  the  French  Charge  d' Affaires 
in  Rome,  received  at  the  same  time  orders  to  ask  for  his  passports 
anil  leave  Rome  by  April  20  if  the  Pope  still  refused  to  join  in  an 
offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the  Kingd(xns  of  Italy  and 
Naples  for  the  defense  of  the  Italian  peninsula." 

Pius  VII.  was  informed  on  April  13  of  the  Emperor's  denuncia- 

RInieri,  op.  oil.,  p.  443. 
"  CorreBpondance,  t.  XVI.,  Nos.  13,709  and  13,714.   A  M.  de  Champagnir, 
Minlstre  des  relations  ext^rieurea.    Saint  Cloud,  Iter  Avrll,  1808. 
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tions.  His  reply  did  not  vary  from  his  previous  declarations.  He 
showed  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  his  duty  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  religion  for  him  to  join  in  a  league  and  be  hostile 
to  the  powers  with  which  the  Emperor  might  think  fit  to  go  to  war. 
He  would  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  prevent  the  Emperor  from  destroy- 
ing the  temporal  power,  but  he  would  place  his  confidence  in  the 
protection  of  God,  as  he  felt  conscious  that  he  had  not  brought  this 
misfortune  on  himself  by  imprudence,  by  obstinacy  or  by  blindness, 
but  because  he  had  performed  his  duty  faithfully.  He  then  pointed 
out  that  the  outrages  committed  in  Rome  by  the  Emperor's  soldiers 
in  spite  of  his  remonstrances  and  protests,  rendered  the  recall  of 
his  Legate  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  prove  to  the  whole  world 
that  he  had  not  secretly  consented  to  the  wrongs  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  him.  It  was  on  Napoleon's  will  alone,  the  Holy  Father 
continued,  that  this  war  depended ;  he  alone  could  be  accused  of  this 
attack  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy.  His  seizure  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  could  not  be  called  a  conquest,  since  the  Pope 
is  at  peace  with  the  whole  world,  but  rather  a  most  violent  usurpa- 
tion. Pius  Vn.  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  adored  the  decrees 
of  heaven ;  that  he  found  consolation  in  the  thought  that  God  was 
Lord  of  all,  and  that  everything  yields  to  His  will,  when  comes  the 
fullness  of  time  preordained  by  Him.*' 

On  the  day  before  Cardinal  Caprara  received  his  passports 
Napoleon  published  a  decree  by  which  he  announced  that,  "Seeing 
that  the  temporal  Sovereign  of  Rome  had  constantly  refused  to 
declare  war  against  the  English  and  to  unite  with  the  Kings  of  Italy 
and  of  Naples  for  the  defense  of  the  Italian  peninsula;  that  the 
interests  of  the  two  kingdoms  demand  that  their  communications 
should  not  be  interrupted  by  a  hostile  power;  that  the  donation  by 
Charlemagne,  our  illustrious  predecessor,  of  the  territories  which 
form  the  Papal  States  was  made  for  the  advantage  of  Christianity, 
and  not  for  that  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion,  and  that  the 
Ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Rome  to  us  has  asked  for  his  pass- 
ports, we  have  decreed,  and  we  decree,  that  the  provinces  of  Urbino, 
Ancona,  Macerata  and  Camerino  shall  be  united  to  our  Kingdom  of 
Italy  irrevocably  and  forever."  Other  paragraphs  appointed  the 
iith  of  May  as  the  day  for  taking  formal  possession  of  those  prov- 
inces, ordered  the  Code  Napoleon  to  be  published  there,  and  that 
they  should  be  divided  into  three  departments,  organized  and  admin- 
istered according  to  the  laws  and  regulations  existing  in  the  King- 
dom of  Italy.    By  another  decree  of  the  same  date  Napoleon  ordered 

MRlnleri,  op.  eit.,  p.  466.  Cardinal  Caprara  waa  grlven  his  passports  on 
April  8,  1808,  and  thus  ceased  to  he  Papal  Legate.  He  still  continued,  how- 
ever, to  reside  in  France  until  his  death,  on  June  21,  1810. — Rinleri,  p.  478. 
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all  the  Cardinals,  prelates,  officers  and  functionaries  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  who  were  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  to  return  there  after 
May  25,  under  pain  of  the  sequestration  of  their  goods  if  they  did 
not  obey  before  June  5.*' 

The  decree  of  annexation  was  sent  to  Prince  Eugene  with  the 
order  to  keep  it  secret  until  April  30.  If  before  that  date  the  Pope 
should  consent  to  join  the  leagfue,  the  Prince  should  be  informed 
of  it  by  the  French  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Rome.  There  was  plenty 
of  time,  therefore,  to  make  every  preparation  so  that  the  event 
should  take  place  quite  unexpectedly.** 

Before  this  decree  was  known  in  Rome  General  Miollis  had 
caused  Mgr.  Cavalchini,  the  Governor  of  Rome,  to  be  arrested  and 
had  sent  him  under  an  escort  of  dragoons  to  the  fortress  of  Fenes- 
trelles."  He  was  accused  of  "refusing  to  administer  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  State,"  or,  in  other  words, 
of  having  remained  faithful  to  tlie  authority  of  the  Holy  Father  and 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  of  the  general. 

Pius  VII.  protested  against  the  annexation  of  his  provinces  in 
an  eloquent  letter  addressed  to  Cavaliere  Alberti,  the  representative 
in  Rome  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  He  again  asserted  that  his 
sacred  character  of  Minister  of  peace  and  his  rank  of  Head  of  the 
Church  and  universal  Pastor  could  not  allow  him  to  enter  into  a 
system  of  permanent  warfare,  especially  against  a  nation  which  had 
not  offended  him.  The  Holy  Father  then  showed  how  false  were 
the  various  pretexts  by  which  the  Emperor  tried  to  justify  his 
usurpation.  That  founded  on  the  donation  of  Charlemagne  was 
simply  astounding,  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  annexed  provinces 
already  belonged  to  the  Popes,  having  been  freely  given  to  them  by 
the  people  when  they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Emperors  of  the 
East.  They  were  afterwards  seized  by  the  Lombards,  reconquered  by 
King  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  and  restored  to  the  Church. 
His  gift  was  confirmed  by  Charlemagne,  who  in  his  will  ordered  his 
three  sons  to  defend  the  possessions  of  the  Holy  See,  and  who  gave 
his  successors  no  power  to  revoke  what  he  had  done. 

The  statement  that  the  "donation  of  Charlemagne  was  not  made 
for  the  advantage  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion"  was  especially 
painful  to  the  Pope,  as  it  seemed  to  accuse  him  of  having  betrayed 
the  interests  of  religion,  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been  perse- 
cuted since  three  years  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  for  having  been 
faithful  to  his  Apostolic  duties.    He  refused  to  accept  the  principles 

*T  Canto,  op.  eit.,  p.  852.   Decrees  published  at  Saint  Cloud,  April  2,  1808. 
Correspondance,  t.  XVL,  No.  13,716.   A  Engine  Napolton,  Vice-rot 

*•  A  strong  fortress  in  the  Alps,  forty-five  miles  to  the  west  of  Turin, 
d'ltalie.   Saint  Cloud,  3  Avril,  1808.   "De  manlSre  que  tout  cela  se  fasse 
comme  un  coup  de  theatre." 
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laid  down  by  Napoleon — that,  if  the  Holy  Father  is  Sovereign  of 
Rome,  His  Majesty  is  its  Emperor;  that  die  Pope  sliould  be  his 
subject  in  temporal  matters,  as  he  was  the  Pope's  subject  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  that  the  Pope  should  look  upon  the  enemies  of  France 
as  his  own.  The  oath  taken  by  the  Holy  Father  to  preserve  the 
independence  necessary  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  spiritual  sover- 
eignty rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept  these  subversive 
maxims. 

The  second  decree  by  which  the  Cardinals  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Q)urt  of  Rome  were  ordered  to  leave  was  evidently  an  attack 
on  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  Father,  as  it  aimed  at  disorgan- 
izing the  government  of  the  Church  by  depriving  him  of  those  who 
helped  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Pius  VH.  ended  by 
protesting  against  the  usurpation  of  his  territories ;  he  declared  it 
to  be  unjust,  nul  and  invalid,  and  that  his  legitimate  rights  and  those 
of  his  successors  could  never  be  abolished.  Although  deprived  of 
them  by  force,  he  preserved  them  intact  in  his  heart,  so  that  he 
might  take  possession  of  them  again  whenever  it  should  be  pleasing 
to  God." 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  Holy  Father  addressed  an  encyclical 
to  the  Bishops  of  the  annexed  provinces  in  order  to  lay  down  the 
rules  which  should  g^ide  them  in  their  dealings  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment. He  began  by  stating  that  if  the  antiquity  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See  did  not  suffice  to  guarantee  it  from  all 
invasion,  no  possessions,  no  property,  no  rights  could  remain  safe 
and  steadfast  among  men.  He  showed  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  was  not  only  legitimate  in  its  origin  and  had  been  peaceably 
possessed  during  centuries,  but  that  it  had  also  characteristics  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  Thus  the  possession  of  tlie  dominion  (la  proprieta 
del  dominio)  does  not  dwell  in  the  person  of  the  reigning  Pope, 
who  has  only  the  temporary  use  of  it  and  who  is  sworn  to  preserve 
it  for  the  Church  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  successors.  Moreover, 
this  sovereignty  is  closely  connected  with  the  interests  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Catholic  religion,  to  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  its  Head,  the  Father  of  all  the  faithful,  should  be  inde- 
pendent and  should  exercise  freely,  safely  and  impartially  the 
spiritual  power  which  God  has  given  him  over  the  whole  world. 
TTie  Popes  have,  therefore,  always  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  preserve 
it  with  all  its  rights,  even  at  the  price  of  any  sacrifice,  and  Catholic 
Emperors  and  Kings  have  felt  the  obligation  of  protecting  and 
defending,  even  by  arms,  the  patrimony  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  could  not  inflict  any  injury  on  this  tem- 

«o  Relation,  etc.,  t.  I.,  p.  146.  Cardlnale  GabrleUi  al  Slgr.  Cavallere  Albert!, 
Incaricato  d'affarl  del  Regno  Itallco,  19  Magglo,  1808. 
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poral  sovereignty  or  renounce  it  without  becoming  themselves 
accomplices  and  cooperators  in  the  outrages  and  the  losses  which 
would  be  the  result  for  the  Church. 

The  Holy  Father  then  showed  that  the  government  which  was 
being  substituted  for  that  of  the  Church  had  been  known  every- 
where to  encroach  upon  the  spiritual  authority  and  to  protect  all 
sects.  The  forms  of  its  oaths,  its  constitutions,  its  code  of  laws 
showed  an  indifference  to  all  religion,  which,  as  it  supposes  the  exist- 
ence of  no  religion,  is  a  system  most  opposed  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
which,  being  divine,  is  necessarily  without  an  equal  and  can  form  no 
alliance  with  any  other,  any  more  than  Christ  with  Belial.  The 
boasted  protection  of  all  religions  by  the  French  Government  is  only 
a  pretext  for  the  secular  power  to  interfere  in  religious  matters, 
since  the  consideration  shown  for  the  opinions  and  usages  of  every 
sect  is  not  extended  to  the  rights,  the  institutions  or  tlie  laws  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  Under  this  protection  lies  concealed  a  most 
insidious  and  dangerous  persecution  against  the  Churcli  of  Christ, 
well  adapted  to  throw  it  into  disorder  or  even  to  destroy  it  if  it  were 
possible  that  the  force  and  fraud  of  hell  could  ever  prevail  against  it. 

After  this  preamble,  of  which  the  above  is  only  a  short  summary, 
the  Pope  laid  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  subjects  in  their 
dealings  with  the  usurping  government,  which  it  was  not  lawful 
for  them  to  countenance  or  assist.  Firstly,  it  was  forbidden  to  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  instrusive  government,  which  should  be 
expressed  in  urJimited  terms  exacting  a  positive  fidelity  and  appro- 
bation, as  that  would  be  an  act  of  felony  towards  the  lawful 
sovereign  and  would  tend  to  establish  and  confirm  the  usurpation. 

Secondly,  it  was  not  allowed  to  accept,  and  still  less  to  solicit,  any 
post  or  employment  whicli  might  tend  more  or  less  directly  to 
acknowledge  or  assist  the  new  government,  especially  if  such  posts 
had  any  direct  influence  on  the  execution  of  laws  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church. 

Thirdly,  the  Bishops  and  all  other  ecclesiastics  were  forbidden 
to  sing  the  "Te  Deum"  if  ordered  to  so  for  the  establishment  of  the 
invading  government.  Not  only  the  secular  authorities  had  no 
power  to  order  public  prayers,  but  in  this  case  it  would  be  an  insult, 
and  a  joyful  hymn  would  be  contrary  to  the  feelings  which  ought 
to  prevail  among  the  faithful  sons  of  the  Church  at  a  time  when  its 
temporal  power  had  been  overthrown  and  a  government  hostile  to  it 
installed. 

Nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  and 
while  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Church,  the  Holy  Father  allowed 
them,  in  case  they  could  not  avoid  taking  the  oath  without  incurring 
serious  danger,  to  swear  that  they  would  not  take  part  in  any  con- 
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spiracy  rr  sedition,  but  would  submit  to  the  government  and  obey 
it  in  everything  that  should  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  the  Church.** 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Bishops  of  the  provinces  just  annexed  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  were  requested  by  General  Lemarois  to  go 
to  Milan  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Emperor ;  by  other  official  circulars 
it  was  ordered  to  recite  at  Mass  the  prayer  "Domine  Salvum  fac 
Imperatorun,"  and  the  parish  priests  were  forbidden  to  celebrate  a 
marriage  unless  the  civil  marriage  had  first  taken  place.  Letters 
from  Cardinal  Gabrielli,  on  the  other  hand,  reminded  the  prelates 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  oath  recently  issued  by  the  Holy  Father 
and  forbade  them  to  allow  the  parish  priests  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  government.  The  result  was  that  on  June  i6  two  French 
officers  entered  Cardinal  Gabrielli's  apartments  in  the  Ouirinal, 
seized  and  sealed  up  his  papers  and  ordered  him  to  leave  Rome  in 
two  days  for  Senigaglia.  Cardinal  Bartolomeo  Pacca  was  re- 
quested by  the  Holy  Father  to  take  his  place.  It  was  with  much 
reluctance  that  he  consented  to  occupy  a  position  of  so  much 
responsibility  and  danger,  but  the  dread  of  being  accused  of  cow- 
ardice and  the  memory  of  the  oath  taken  when  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Sacred  College  made  him  decide  to  accept,  and  from  that 
moment,  as  he  declares  in  his  Memoirs,  he  felt  within  himself  a 
courage  which  never  abandoned  him  in  all  the  fatigues,  the  troubles 
and  the  hardships  which  he  underwent  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.*' 

General  Miollis  still  continued  to  encroach  on  the  independence 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  to  persecute  those  who  persisted  in  remain- 
ing faithful  to  him.  In  Rome  several  functionaries  of  the  Papal 
Government  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  as  the  officers  commanding  the  Papal  troops  in  the 
provinces  refused  to  make  their  soldiers  lay  down  their  arms  or  to 
obey  other  orders  than  those  of  the  Pope,  they  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned  and  the  armories  of  the  provincial  militia  seized  and 
plundered.**  Another  attack  on  the  Quirinal  soon  followed.  Gen- 
eral Miollis  was  anxious  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
various  documents  required  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  tb.e 
recently  annexed  provinces,  but  as  this  concession  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  new  government.  Cardinal 
Pacca  refused,  though  he  was  willing  to  allow  the  documents  to  be 
copied.  The  palace  was  therefore  invaded  on  August  13.  Sentinels 
were  placed  at  all  the  doors  and  a  search  made  for  the  papers. 

«i  Relation,  etc.,  t.  I.,  p.  188.    Rlnleri,  op.  eit.,  p.  460,  22  Magglo,  1808. 
42  Card.  Bartolomeo  Facca,  Uemorle  Storiche.   Orvleto,  1843,  t  L,  p.  126. 
«SRinlerl,  op.  oU.,  p.  472.   Relation,  etc.,  t.  L,  pp.  218,  222.  Card.  Pacca 
au  G«n«ral  UIoIUb,  2S  Juln.  SO  Juin,  1808. 
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Other  patrols  arrested  Cardinal  Vincenti,  the  Pro-Camerlengo,  as 
well  as  the  Treasurer,  who  were  kept  prisoners  until  the  papers 
which  were  in  the  archives  of  the  different  courts  of  law  and  con- 
gregations were  gfiven  up.** 

While  Cardinal  Gabrielli  was  still  Secretary  of  State  the  French 
military  authorities  had  beg^n  to  raise  in  each  town  bodies  of  citizen 
soldiers  known  as  the  civic  g^ard.  Some  of  the  members  of  these 
corps  were  honorable  citizens,  anxious  to  maintain  order  and  repress 
crime,  but  the  majority,  and  especially  the  chiefs,  were  revolutionists, 
by  means  of  whom  the  French  were  secretly  preparing  the  formation 
of  a  government  destined  to  replace  the  Papal  administration.  Car- 
dinal Gabrielli,  and  after  him  Cardinal  Pacca,  frequently  complained 
to  General  Miollis  of  the  outrages  committed  by  many  of  the  leaders 
of  these  bands  on  their  fellow-citizens,  but  without  obtaining  any 
result.  Pius  VII.,  therefore,  seeing  the  uselessness  of  his  remon- 
strances, published  at  last,  on  August  28,  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  forbade  his  subjects,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  form 
part  of  these  troops,  which  would  probably  be  commanded  to  make 
war  on  his  government,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  French,  the  more 
respectable  members  of  the  civic  guard  immediately  obeyed  and  laid 
down  their  arms.*' 

As  General  Miollis  ascribed  this  energetic  and  successful  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Pacca,  he 
resolved  to  expel  him  from  Rome.  On  September  6  Major  Muzio, 
a  Piedmontese  officer  on  the  general's  staff,  accompanied  by  another 
officer  and  a  sergeant,  entered  his  rooms  in  the  Quirinal  and 
informed  him  that  he  should  leave  Rome  on  the  following  day,  with 
an  escort  of  dragoons,  for  his  home  in  Benevento.  The  Cardinal 
replied  that  while  in  Rome  he  could  receive  orders  only  from  the 
Pope,  and  as  the  officers  refused  to  allow  him  to  leave  the  room,  he 
sent  the  Holy  Father  a  note  to  inform  him  of  what  had  occurred. 
In  a  few  minutes  Pius  VII.  appeared.  So  great  was  his  indignation 
at  the  insult  to  his  Minister  that,  as  Cardinal  Pacca  relates,  his  hair 
was  standing  on  end.  He  told  the  officer  to  inform  General  Miollis 
that  he  was  weary  of  undergoing  such  outrages  and  insults  from 
one  who  still  called  himself  a  Catholic;  that  he  saw  that  the  object 
of  this  violence  was  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  ministers,  one  by  one, 
so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  exercise  his  apostolic  min- 
istry and  the  rights  of  his  temporal  power.  He  therefore  ordered 
Cardinal  Pacca  not  to  obey  this  illegal  command,  but  to  follow  him 
to  his  apartments,  and  there  share  his  captivity,  and  declared  that  if 

<«  Pacca,  Memorle.  t  I.,  p.  137. 
any  attempt  should  be  made  to  take  hun  away  the  general  would 

«>  Lfion  Madelin,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 
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have  to  break  open  all  the  doors  by  force  and  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  consequences.** 

On  the  same  day  the  aged  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  and  Mgr.  Arezzo,  the  Pro-Governor  of  Rome,  were 
arrested  and  sent  away  the  same  evening  under  an  escort.  From 
that  time  greater  precautions  against  a  sudden  attack  were  adopted 
at  the  Quirinal.  The  doors  were  strengthened  with  beams,  the 
lower  windows  were  walled  up  and  the  few  Swiss  still  in  the  service 
of  the  Holy  See  watched  unceasingly.  On  the  other  hand,  French 
sentinels  were  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  streets  leading  to  the 
palace;  the  carriages  leaving  it  were  stopped  and  examined,  and 
persons  carrying  away  parcels  arrested  and  searched.*^ 

The  imcertainty  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
Rome,  the  widely  spread  misery  which  resulted  from  the  closure 
of  manufactories  and  the  exile  of  so  many  Cardinals  and  function- 
aries and  vague  rumors  of  an  approaching  insurrection  contributed 
to  entertain  both  among  the  Romans  and  the  French  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  almost  of  terror.  Thus  it  was  assured  that  on  the 
day  of  Cardinal  Pacca's  arrest  twenty  thousand  persons  were  ready 
to  rise,  and  that  the  Holy  Father  was  obliged  to  send  that  night 
priests  whom  he  could  trust  to  restrain  and  pacify  the  people.** 
English  cruisers  also  made  frequent  descents  on  the  coasts,  attacking 
the  watchtowers  and  thus  causing  those  who  were  loyal  to  the  Holy 
Father  to  hope  for  a  speedy  intervention  of  an  English  army.  An 
attempt  was  even  made,  about  this  time,  by  the  English  Government 
to  rescue  Pius  VH.,  of  which  he  was  informed,  but  he  declined  to 
accept  the  offer,  as  he  feared  that  his  flight  might  be  made  the  pre- 
text for  a  still  more  cruel  persecution  of  the  clergy,  and  he  preferred 
to  remain  at  his  post,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  exposed  to  the  great- 
est dangers.** 

From  a  contemporary  and  hitherto  inedited  account  by  Padre 
Angiolini,  a  Jesuit  Father,  the  idea  would  seem  to  be  due  to  Robert 
Fagan,  a  British  subject  long  resident  in  Rome,  whence  he  was 
expelled  by  order  of  the  Emperor  in  September,  1807,  a  Catholic, 
and  probably  an  Irishman.  His  plan  was  heartily  adopted  by 
Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples,  then  in  exile  in  Palermo,  who  in 
May,  1808,  placed  a  frigate  at  his  service.  From  Fiumicino,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  he  was  able  by  means  of  a  trusty  messenger  to 
enter  into  communication  with  Cardinal  Gabrielli  and  the  Pope, 

«•  Facca,  Memorle,  t.  I.,  pp.  146,  226. 

«T  Pacca,  Memorle,  t.  I.,  pp.  150,  229.    Madelln,  op.  cit.,  p.  192. 

48  Mayol  de  Lup&  Un  Pape  prisonnler.  Le  Correspondant,  2S  D£qembre, 
1884,  pp.  991-995.  Letters  from  Albertl,  11  April,  1808,  and  from  Ortell,  a 
French  agent  In  Rome. 

«  Pacca,  Memorle,  t.  I.,  p.  160. 
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who  declined  to  leave  Rome  unless  he  were  invited  to  Sicily  by  the 
King  and  assured  of  the  protection  of  the  English  Court.  Fagfan 
was  soon  provided  with  letters  from  the  King  and  from  General 
Stewart,  the  commander  of  the  English  troops  in  Sicily,  but  as  the 
Holy  Father  did  not  consider  that  the  latter  had  been  authorized 
by  government  to  act  in  his  favor,  he  declined  to  accept,  and  the 
enterprise  seemed  to  have  failed.   About  the  same  time,  however, 
Mgr.  Lorenzo  Caleppi,  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Portugal,  who,  when 
the  royal  family  had  fled  to  Brazil  on  the  approach  to  Lisbon  of  the 
French  troops  under  Marshal  Junot,  had  taken  refuge  in  England, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  English  Government  to  interest  itself 
in  the  fate  of  the  Holy  Father  and  to  take  steps  to  provide  for  his 
safety.    In  consequence,  therefore,  of  orders  given  to  Admiral  Col- 
lingwood,  then  in  command  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  frigate  Alcestis,  of  forty-six  g^ns,  under  Captain  Max- 
well, was  sent  to  Palermo,  where  it  took  on  board  Padre  Angiolini, 
the  superior  of  the  Jesuits ;  two  other  fathers,  Kenny  and  Gonzalez, 
and  Padre  Procida,  a  Franciscan,  along  with  other  persons  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  first  expedition.   They  arrived  at  Ostia  on  August 
30.    Padre  Procida  succeeded  in  reaching  Rome  and  having  an. 
interview  with  Cardinal  Pacca,  who  promised  to  send  an  answer  in 
three  days.   After  waiting  in  vain  for  a  week,  the  fathers  returned 
to  Palermo  on  an  English  sloop,  but  Captain  Maxwell  informed 
them  that  he  had  orders  not  to  leave  the  coast  until  the  affair  was 
ended.    A  third  attempt  was  then  made  by  a  Colonel  Vanni,  a  Papal 
subject  serving  in  the  Neapolitan  army.    He  landed  at  Fiumicino 
towards  the  end  of  September,  and  probaWy  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Quirinal,  but  was  seized  by  the  French  while  on  his  way  back, 
tried  by  court-martial  and  shot  in  Rome  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
Nevertheless,  Captain  Maxwell,  on  board  whose  frigate  rooms  had 
been  richly  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Father,  continued 
to  cruise  during  all  the  winter  off  Fiumicino,  cannonading  the  watch- 
towers  along  the  coast,  until  April,  1809,  when,  as  there  seemed  to 
be  no  possibility  of  communicating  with  Rome,  he  returned  to 
Palermo." 

A  striking  proof  of  the  loyalty  with  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  Roman  people  still  remained  attached  to  Pius  VH.  was  given  at 
the  time  of  the  carnival  of  1809.   That  of  1808  had  been  forbidden 

■oRlnieri,  op.  oit.,  pp.  4S2-493.  Cardinal  Gabrlelli,  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  time  of  Pagan's  first  message,  was  In  favor  of  the  Pope's  flight 
from  Rome,  and  bad  even  made  preparations  for  It.  This  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  an  apparently  favorable  answer  was  returned  to  his  overtures. 
The  Pope,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  intended  to  leave,  accord- 
ing to  Cardinal  Pacca,  who  succeeded  QabrleUl. — Pacca,  Memorle,  t.  I.,  pp. 
157,  160. 
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by  the  Papal  Government  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  of  a  conflict 
between  the  French  troops  and  the  Roman  people,  but  in  1809 
General  Miollis  announced  that  the  usual  feasts,  races  and  masca- 
rades  would  take  place.  The  Pope  immediately  published  a  notice 
to  the  eflfect  that  his  government  had  not  gfiven  its  authorization, 
and  that  in  the  painful  conditions  in  which  the  Church  was  then 
situated,  he  invited  his  people  to  recall  to  their  memory  the  behavior 
of  the  faithful  of  the  primitive  Church,  "Peter,  therefore,  was  kept 
in  prison.  But  prayer  was  made  without  ceasing  by  th^  Church  to 
God  for  him,"  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  loving  subjects  would 
imitate  their  glorious  example.  This  simple  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  Holy  Father  was  enough.  With  few  exceptions  the  Roman 
people  refused  to  take  any  share  in  the  amusements  of  the  carnival, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  employment  of  force  that  General  Miollis 
could  oblige  the  workmen  to  make  the  usual  preparations  for  the 
horse  races  run  in  the  Corso.  The  street  was  abandoned  by  all  save 
the  French  and  the  spies  in  their  service,  and  all  the  shops  and  the 
windows  were  closed.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  Pius  VII.,  the  entire  city  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  and  even  the  poorest  districts  took  part 
in  this  spontaneous  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff." 

Napoleon  now  considered  that  the  time  had  come  to  seize  what 
still  remained  of  the  Papal  States  and  put  an  end  to  the  temporal 
power;  but,  wishing  to  justify  his  spoliation  of  the  Holy  See,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  his  partisans,  he  ordered  M.  d'Hauterive,  one 
of  the  principal  authors  of  the  Articles  Organiques,  to  draw  up  a 
series  of  accusations  against  the  Papal  Government  which  might 
furnish  him  with  plausible  motives  for  his  action.  This  mass  of 
calumnies  and  falsehoods  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  on  January 
21,  1809.  It  stated  that  the  temporal  power  could  not  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  safety  of  His  Majesty's  armies  in  Italy;  all 
methods  of  conciliation  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  evil  should  be 
cut  off  at  its  source.  The  temporal  power,  he  asserted,  was  a  gift 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  predecessors,  who  had  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  sovereigfnty  of  the  territories  they  had  given  to  the  Pope. 
Pius  VII.  was  then  severely  blamed  for  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
join  the  Emperor  in  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  as 
Rome  had  become  a  centre  of  English  intrigues  against  France,  the 
Emperor  was  advised  to  take  back  the  gifts  of  Charlemagne,  whidi 
were  being  used  against  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.  The  Pope 
should,  however,  remain  the  most  wealthy  and  the  most  respected 
of  all  the  pastors  of  nations,  and  be  surrounded  with  an  incompar- 

>i  Facca.  Memorte,  t.  L,  p.  230.   Rlnlerl,  p.  S02. 
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able  dignity,  but  the  time  had  now  arrived  to  dedare  that  the  Papal 
States  formed  part  of  the  French  Empire."* 

The  campaign  against  Austria  delayed  the  Emperor  for  some 
time,  but  when,  after  the  victories  of  Edimiihl,  Ratisbon  and  Ebers- 
berg,  he  had  occupied  Vienna,  he  published,  on  May  17,  two  decrees 
at  his  headquarters  at  Schoenbrunn. 

By  the  first  of  these  decrees,  after  alluding  to  die  misrepresenta- 
tions contained  in  d'Hauteville's  report,  he  declared  that  the  States 
of  the  Church  were  united  to  the  French  Empire;  tiliat  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  first  see  of  Christendom,  was  to  be  a  free  and  imperial 
city;  that  its  monuments  should  be  preserved  at  his  expense;  that 
the  Pope  was  to  enjc^  an  income  of  2,000,000  francs,  and  that  his 
palaces  should  be  exempted  from  all  taxes,  jurisdiction  and  inspec- 
tion. A  second  decree  named  a  "Consulta,"  or  commission  of  six 
persons  to  take  possession  of  the  Papal  States  in  his  name  and  {M'e- 
pare  them  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government" 

These  decrees  were  not  published  immediately,  as  General  MioHis 
was  absent  from  Rome,  but  early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Jtme 
10,  the  bridges  across  the  Tiber  were  occupied  by  French  troops, 
and  at  9  o'clock  the  cannon  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  began  to  fire 
a  salute  of  oat  hundred  guns,  during  which  the  Papal  flag  was  low- 
ered and  the  tricolor  hoisted  in  its  place.  The  imperial  decree  was 
read  from  the  Senators'  palace  on  the  Capitol  by  a  herald,  who  then, 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  cavalry,  repeated  it  on  the  Piazza  di 
Venezia,  the  Piazza  Colonna  and  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  On  the 
same  evening  the  Consulta  introduced  itself  to  the  Romans  by  a 
lengthy  proclamation  informing  them  that  "the  will  of  the  greatest 
of  heroes  had  united  them  to  the  greatest  of  States,"  and  dq>icted  in 
glowing  colors  the  era  of  prosperity  which  was  about  to  dawn  for 
the  Eternal  City. 

On  learning  that  the  long  expected  blow  had  at  last  fallen,  and 
that  the  temporal  power  was  ended.  Cardinal  Pacca  hastened  to 
inform  the  Holy  Father.  While  the  gfuns  were  still  thundering 
forth  a  salute  to  the  French  flag  he  read  to  him  the  imperial  d^ree, 
copies  of  which  were  being  spread  over  Rome,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  publish  the  bull  of  excommunication,  whidi  had  been 
already  prepared.**  Pius  VII.  hesitated.  He  said  that  some  of 
the  e:q>ressions  applied  to  the  French  Government  seemed  to  him 
too  strong;  but  the  Cardinal  replied  that  since  such  an  important 

M  Mayol  de  I<up£.    Le  Correspondant,  p.  999. 

•*  Correspondance,  t.  XIX^  Noa.  16,219  and  15,220.  D*cret.  Camp  Imperial 
A  Vienne,  17  Mat,  1899. 

S4  Pacca,  Memorie,  1. 1.,  p.  2M.  RbilerL  ap.  9.  CIS.  The  ball  had  ke«» 
composed  by  Cardinal  di  Fletro,  drAwn  up  by  Padre  Fontana  and  approved 
by  the  Pope. 
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step  had  to  be  taken,  it  was  necessary  to  paint  such  a  picture  of  the 
injustice  and  the  oppression  caused  by  that  government,  that  those 
who  read  it  might  say  that  the  Pope  had  delayed  too  long  to  raise 
his  voice  against  so  many  outrages  and  crimes.  The  Pope  then 
raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  after  a  short  pause  said :  "Very 
well;  publish  it.  But,"  he  added,  "let  those  who  carry  out  your 
orders  take  care  not  to  be  found  out,  for  they  would  certainly  be 
shot,  and  I  would  be  inconsolable."  A  few  courageous  men,  Lorenzo 
Mencacci  and  his  sons,  risked  the  danger,'"  and  within  a  few  hours 
the  Papal  bull,  Quum  memoranda  ilia  die,  was  posted  on  the  doors 
of  the  Lateran,  of  St.  Peter's,  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  and  in  the 
other  places  where  it  was  usual  to  puUish  official  documents.  A 
short  summary  of  the  bull,  with  the  text  of  the  excommunication, 
was  posted  up  in  many  parts  of  Rome  on  the  following  day,  as  well 
as  a  protest,  in  which  the  Holy  Father  indignantly  rejected  the 
pension  of  2,000,000  francs  offered  to  him  in  exchange  for  his 
rights,  the  acceptance  of  which  would  cover  him  with  shame  in  face 
of  the  Church,  and  he  declared  that  he  abandoned  himself  entirely 
to  Providence  and  to  the  charity  of  the  faithful. 

In  this  bull  Pius  VII.  recapitulated  the  Icmg  series  of  affronts, 
deceptions  and  outrages  which  the  Holy  See  had  experienced  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Government  and  the  object  of  which  was  to 
overthrow  the  Catholic  Church.  He  mentioned  the  fraudulent  addi- 
tion of  the  Articles  Organiques  to  the  French  and  Italian  Concordats, 
in  spite  of  his  protestations;  the  unjust  demands  presented  to  him, 
and  on  his  refusal  to  yield  the  invasion  of  Rome.  Then  came  a  slow 
and  cruel  persecution  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  his  resist- 
ance. His  soldiers  were  forced  to  enter  the  French  army;  his 
guards  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo;  the  State  printing 
office  and  that  of  the  Propaganda  subjected  to  military  authority; 
newspapers  full  of  calumnies  against  his  government  were  published 
in  Rome,  while  his  protests  were  torn  down  from  the  walls  and 
trampled  under  foot.  Three  of  his  Secretaries  of  State  and  most 
of  the  Cardinals  had  been  seized  and  deported.  Religious  houses 
had  been  suppressed  and  their  inmates  expelled.  The  French  code 
had  been  published  containing  laws  exposed  not  only  to  those  of  the 
Church,  but  also  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  The  authority  of 
the  Bishops  had  been  subjected  to  the  secular  power,  and  many  of 
them  had  been  forcibly  driven  from  their  sees. 

What  the  Holy  Father,  however,  most  lamented  was  not  his  own 
sufferings,  but  the  future  fate  of  his  persecutors,  whose  souls  he 
would  willingly  save  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  But  it 
was  his  duty  to  correct  and  chastise,  and  the  time  for  mildness  was 
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past.  Unless  he  wished  to  be  accused  of  cowardice,  of  sloth  and 
of  having  shamefully  abandoned  the  cause  of  God,  he  should  obey 
the  evangelical  precept:  "And  if  he  will  not  hear  the  Church,  let 
him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  the  publican."  The  Pope  then 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  those  who  in 
Rome  or  in  the  States  of  the  Qiurch  had  been  gfuilty  of  the  outrages 
against  ecclesiastical  immunities  and  the  temporal  rights  of  the 
Church,  of  which  he  had  complained  in  his  consistorial  allocutions 
and  in  the  many  protests  published  by  his  order,  as  well  as  their 
adherents  and  councillors  and  those  who  had  assisted  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  these  crimes. 

Still  the  Holy  Father,  remembering  that  he  "held  the  place  of 
Him  who  even  when  manifesting  His  justice  did  not  forget  to  be 
merciful,"  forbade  his  subjects  and  all  Christian  people  to  make  this 
bull  a  pretext  for  injuring  any  one  of  those  whom  it  mentioned. 
For  in  chastising  them  by  that  kind  of  chastisement  which  God  had 
put  in  his  power,  his  chief  object  was  their  conversion,  and  while 
placing  his  cause  in  the  hands  of  God,  he  implored  of  Him  not  to 
reject  the  prayers  which  he  offered  up  by  day  and  by  night  for  their 
repentance  and  salvation." 

Napoleon's  fury  in  learning  that  he  had  been  excommunicated 
was  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Murat:  "I  have  just  been  informed 
that  the  Pope  has  excommunicated  us  all.  It  is  an  excommunication 
against  himself.  No  more  consideration  should  be  had  for  him. 
He  is  a  madman  who  must  be  shut  up.  Make  Cardinal  Pacca  and 
the  other  adherents  of  the  Pope  be  arrested."*^ 

Napoleon  then  ordered  his  Minister  of  Worship,  Count  Bigot  de 
Preameneu,  to  translate  the  bull  and  advise  him  as  to  the  course  to 
pursue.  The  count,  who,  though  friendly  to  the  Church,  was  a  strong 
Galilean,  was  of  opinion  that  as  the  Pope  forbade  to  injure  the 
persons  censured  in  the  bull,  an  act  of  indulgence  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mere  subtlety  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
as  he  described  in  an  exaggerated  style  what  he  had  undergone,  the 
bull  might  be  considered  as  one  of  those  useless  protests  which  the 
Emperor  had  always  put  aside,  and  might  share  the  same  fate. 
Besides,  there  was  no  one  named  in  the  bull,  and  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Church  not  to  include  sovereigns  in  the  censures  pronounced 
against  secular  powers  unless  specially  named.  Still  it  would  be 
better  not  to  bring  it  before  the  Council  of  State,  as  that  might 
draw  public  attention  to  it.  The  Emperor  gave,  therefore,  strict 
orders  to  prevent  the  bull  from  becoming  known." 

Pacca,  Memorle,  t.  L,  pp.  284-27S. 
•TLcttres  inCditea,  t  1,  No.  4S9.   A  Joachim  NapoI«on,  rot  de  Naples. 
SchSnbrunn.  to  Juln,  1809. 
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In  Rome  the  partisans  of  the  Emperor  dreaded  a  popular  rising 
and  thought  that  the  Holy  Father  would  come  forth  from  the 
Quirinal  in  his  Pontifical  robes  to  proclaim  a  religious  war  and  to 
5eek  martyrdom  at  the  tomb  of  Saint  Peter.'*  The  people,  indeed, 
remained  quiet,  but  all  those  who  served  the  government  in  any 
way,  not  only  the  employes  in  the  government  offices,  but  even  the 
porters  of  the  custom  house  and  the  street  sweepers,  refused  to  work 
lest  they  should  thereby  incur  the  censures  pronounced  by  the  bull. 
A  special  congregation  was,  therefore,  held  by  order  of  the  Pope, 
which  decided  that  as  the  persons  excommunicated  by  name,  they 
were  not  vitandi,  and  might  be  frequented  in  matters  of  business.*' 

The  representatives,  however,  of  the  Emperor  in  Rome  felt  that 
the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  a  permanent  protest 
against  the  usurper's  government.  Although  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
his  palace,  his  will  was  still  obeyed.  Most  of  the  nobility  still 
remained  faithful  to  him,  and  Alberti,  the  envoy  of  Prince  Eugene, 
accused  him  of  "paralyzing  everything  with  his  obstinate  resist- 
ance." There  was  also  danger  of  a  rising,  for  there  were  but  few 
troops  in  Rome,  and  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  off  the  coast 
caused  much  agitation  in  the  city,  which  necessitated  the  utmost 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  French.  It  was  therefore  decided  that 
the  Holy  Father  should  be  removed  from  Rome ;  but  those  who  were 
chiefly  implicated  in  the  transaction  would  seem  to  have  been  anxious 
to  avoid  incurring  the  odium  which  would  be  naturally  attached  to 
it.  General  Miollis,  writing  to  the  Emperor,  states  that  he  had  been 
ordered  by  him  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Rome,  and  had,  therefore, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Cardinal  Pacca.  As  the  Pope  had  resisted  it, 
he  was  carried  away,  too.  General  Radet,  who  soon  after  June  10 
had  been  sent  to  Rome  along  with  400  gendarmes  by  the  Emperor, 
declares  in  his  account  of  the  event  that  he  got  written  orders  from 
Miollis  to  carry  away  Cardinal  Pacca,  and  if  the  Pope  resisted,  to 
arrest  him  also.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  assure  that  Radet  obliged 
Miollis  to  give  his  consent.  More  recent  researches  tend  to  accuse 
Joachim  Murat,  the  new  King  of  Naples,  of  having  played  the  most 
active  part  in  the  conspiracy.  He  had  sent  800  Neapolitan  soldiers 
to  Rome  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  and  his  Minister  of  Police,  a 
Corsican  named  Saliceti,  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  the 
crime.*^  The  identity,  however,  of  the  prime  mover  in  the  execution 
of  this  outrage  against  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  matters  little  in  pres- 
ence of  the  fact  that  Joachim  Murat  was  the  gfrandmaster  of  the 
Italian  Freemasons ;  that  Miollis,  Radet  and  Saliceti  held  high  rank 

so  Canto,  p.  376.   Alberti  to  Testl,  14  Glugno,  1809. 

(0  Pacca,  Memorle,  t.  I.,  p.  211.   RInlerl,  632.   Madelln,  p.  Z23. 

•1  Madelln,  pp.  233,  681. 
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in  that  society,  and  that  it  may  thus  be  safely  asserted  that  "the 
storming  of  the  Quirinal  and  the  captivity  of  the  Pope  were  nothing 
else  than  an  exploit  of  Freemasonry."** 

DoNAT  Sampson. 

London,  England. 


THE  SOURCES  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  OXFORD  MOVE- 
MENT. 


O  RELIGIOUS  movement,  save  and  except  the  great  revolt 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  historically  known  as  the  Reforma- 
tion, has  had,  and  must  continue  to  have,  so  vital  and 
momentous  an  influence  on  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  Church  as 
that  which  Froude  has  aptly  designated  "the  Oxford  Counter- 
Reformation,"  for,  both  in  its  professed  object  and  in  its  inevitable 
results,  it  is  no  less.  It  is  a  movement,  moreover,  so  contrary  to  all 
apparent  probabilities,  and  which  has,  of  late  years  especially,  begun 
to  assume  a  form  which  many  of  its  earlier  leaders  deemed  impossi- 
ble, which  only  its  enemies  prophesied  and  professed  to  foresee  as 
inevitable,  that  some  account  of  its  beginnings,  of  the  sources  and 
traditions  whence  it  arose,  however  inadequate,  will,  I  am  convinced, 
prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  my  attempting  so  difficult  a 
task. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  explain  briefly  at  the  outset  that  the 
main  contention  of  those  who  inaugurated  this  counter-reformation, 
as  of  those  who  have  carried  it  on,  was  and  is  that  "the  Church  of 
England"  which  came  into  existence  with  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uni- 
formity in  1559  is  one  and  the  same  spiritual  entity  with  the  pre- 
reformation  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  the  Church  of  the  English  people 
founded  by  Saint  Augustine.  This  contention  rests  chiefly  on  the 
fact  that  the  new  communion  has  retained  from  its  inception, 
ex  professo,  the  old  orders  of  Bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  the  old 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of  parishes  and  dioceses,  and  that  it  was  for 
nearly  three  centuries  the  only  "Church"  nominally  "Catholic" — 
since  it  used  the  ancient  creeds — of  which  the  majority  of  English- 
men had  any  practical  cognizance,  or  were  willing  to  recognize, 
within  the  realm  of  England.  The  claim  to  "continuity"  with  the 
pre-re formation  Church  was  and  is,  moreover,  based  on  the  fact 
that  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uniformity  did  not,  so  far  as  words  go,  found 
a  new  communion,  but  set  out  to  be  merely  a  regulation  of  the 
existing  religious  controversies,  to  establish  one  form  of  worship, 
and  one  only,  for  all  the  Queen's  subjects  on  the  medi?eval  principle 

M  Rinlerl,  p.  639' 
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then  widely  accepted  of  cuius  regie,  cius  religio — of  a  national  unity 
which  should  be  not  only  political,  but  religious  as  well.  The 
phrase  "by  law  established,"  therefore,  will,  on  this  showing,  be 
found  to  be  a  parliamentary  one  simply — one  of  the  many  infringe- 
ments by  the  State  on  the  supposed  "liberties  and  prerogatives"  of 
its  own  creation,  "the  Church  of  England,"  though  it  may,  of  course, 
be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  "estab- 
lished" be  understood  in  the  sense  of  "ordered"  or  "constituted." 

According  to  this  view  of  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  was  for  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  no  conscious,  definite 
transition  from  one  religion  to  another,  from  the  one  Catholic 
Church  to  a  national  and  heretical  communion.  More,  it  was  and 
is  maintained  by  those  who  contend  for  the  "continuity"  referred  to 
that  there  was,  in  fact,  no  such  change  or  transition ;  that  the  ancient 
Church  of  the  English  people  merely  underwent  certain  more  or  less 
regrettable  modifications  of  doctrine,  ritual  and  discipline,  and 
though  cut  off,  partly  by  her  own  fault,  partly  by  that  of  "Rome," 
from  her  ancient  allegiance  to  the  See  of  Peter,  continued  her  former 
existence  unbroken  and  practically  unaltered.  It  is  a  view  which, 
if  studied  in  the  aspect  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  "Anglo-Cath- 
olics," will  be  found  to  possess — always  apart  from  the  divine  and 
inalienable  claims  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ — much  to  make  it  plausible 
to  the  heirs  of  Cranmer,  Parker,  Jewell  and  Laud. 

Pusey,  Newman  and  Keble,  therefore,  to  mention  these  names 
only,  proceeding  on  this  contention  of  the  spiritual  identity  of  the 
National  Establishment  with  the  Church  founded  by  Saint  Augtis- 
tinc,  aimed  at  no  less  than  a  complete  "restoration"  of  their  com- 
munion to  the  doctrines,  practices  and  liberties  of  the  Ecclesia 
AngUcona  prior  to  "the  unspeakable  misfortune  of  the  so-called 
reformation."  It  is  of  the  sources  and  of  the  latest  phase  of  this 
movement  that  I  wish  to  treat  and  to  show,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
that  the  very  formularies  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  religious 
changes  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  fairly  be  taken  as  supporting 
this  "Catholic"  contention  rather  than  the  opposite  and  Protestant 
one ;  how  the  very  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  has  made  the  Oxford 
Movement  not  only  possible,  but  logical  and  inevitable,  even  to  its 
latest  development. 

It  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  in  no  mere  spirit  of  national  pride,  but  as 
a  simple  statement  of  a  fact  capable,  as  I  hold,  of  ample  proof,  that 
I  have  claimed  for  this  strange  and  wonderful  "counter-reformation" 
so  large  and  important  a  place  in  the  Church's  destinies.  The  loss 
of  the  English-speaking  races  was  beyond  question  the  most  serious 
and  irreparable  of  those  inflicted  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its 
effects  have  in  a  very  real  sense  been  greater  and  more  extensive. 
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though  far  other,  than  that  of  the  Eastern  schism,  in  proportion  as 
heresy  is  a  deadlier  enemy  to  faith  than  the  latter.  The  Latin  races, 
in  a  word,  may  be  said  to  stand  in  gfreater  need,  so  far  as  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church  in  these  later  ages  is  concerned,  of  the  sober, 
practical,  somewhat  unemotional  Anglo-Scottish  element  than  of 
the  subtler,  more  metaphysical  Oriental  one.  What  the  return  of 
the  former  to  Catholic  unity  would  mean  to  the  Church  can  only 
be  estimated  by  those  familiar  with  the  type  of  religious  character 
commonly  known  as  "Anglican,"  which  has  been  developed  by  three 
centuries  of  a  schismatical  and  distinctively  national  "church"  life, 
devotion  and  ritual,  more  than  ever,  of  course,  though  more  dearly 
differentiated  in  the  last  seventy-five  years. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  its  relation  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  return 
that  the  Oxford  Movement  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  Catholics.  I 
must,  consequently,  in  such  account  as  I  shall  here  endeavor  to  give 
of  it,  present  what  may  be  called  the  case  for  the  defense,  the 
"Anglo-Catholic"  position,  as  strongly  and  as  favorably  as  it  may 

*  be  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  must,  that  is,  make  plain  their  claim 
to  represent  not  only  the  true  views  of  the  original  leaders  of  the 
movement,  but  also  of  a  school  within  their  own  communion  which 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  present  day  has  asserted  the 
corporate  and  continuous  existence  of  the  "Church  of  England"  as 
identical  with  the  pre-reformation  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  and  has 
interpreted  the  formularies  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  a 
Catholic  rather  than  in  a  Protestant  sense. 

»  The  Oxford  Movement,  then,  according  to  this  view  of  it,  traces 
its  real  origin  back  to  the  year  1547,  and  not  merely  to  1833,  and 
was  a  reversion  to  principles,  doctrines  and  practices  which  had 
never  been  wholly  lost  sight  of  rather  than,  as  its  enemies  declared 
and  have  never  ceased  to  declare,  a  wholly  unauthorized  and  inde- 
fensible innovation.  These  principles,  doctrines  and  practices,  it  is 
maintained  by  the  "Catholic"  party,  are  sanctioned,  if  not,  indeed, 
actually  enjoined  by  the  supreme  and  final  spiritual  authority  to 
which  all  Anglican  churchmen  are  bound  to  defer,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  have  been  the  true  heritage  of  the  "Church 
of  England"  ever  since  its  separation  from  the  centre  of  unity,  just 
as  truly  and  as  certainly  as  they  were  prior  to  that  greatest  of  all 
her  misfortunes.  How  far  they  may  be  said  to  have  made  good 
their  claim  I  hope  in  due  course  to  show. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  briefly  the  main 
events  which  issued  in  the  creation  of  an  Anglican  "Church"  not  in 
communion  with  the  See  of  Peter.  Henry's  final  breach  with  Rome, 
in  1535,  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  constitutional  rather  than 
on  doctrinal  grounds — a  schism  such  as  that  of  Constantinople  rather 
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than  an  open  and  formal  lapse  into  heresy.  To  the  day  of  his  death 
Henry  professed  himself  a  Catholic,  and  so  little  intention  had  he 
of  changing  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana 
that,  as  is  well  known,  he  sent  the  Catholic  impugners  of  his  own 
supremacy  in  spirituals  and  the  Protestant  impugners  of  the  ancient 
faith  side  by  side  on  the  same  hurdles,  to  the  same  scaffold,  and  not 
only  desired  in  his  will  that  his  son  should  be  brought  up  "in  the 
Catholic  faith,"  but  also  left  large  bequests  for  the  saying  of  Masses 
"forever"  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

"So  long  as  Henry  lived,"  we  are  told  by  Abbot  Gasquet  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Bishop,  in  "Edward  VI.  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer" 
(page  40),  "the  English  Church,  although  deprived  of  some  dignity 
and  strength,  in  her  outward  appearance  remained  unchanged.  Her 
system  of  worship  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  many  genera- 
tions." Moreover,  the  same  authors  add  (page  42) :  "Under 
Henry,  however  strong  his  mind  and  masterful  his  will,  even  as 
supreme  head,  the  old  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  retained 
an  ecclesiastical  aspect."  The  point  is  worth  noting,  as  it  accounts 
in  a  measure  for  the  acquiescence  of  leading  churchmen  under  Henry 
in  His  Grace's  attitude  towards  the  Holy  See.  Schism,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  reasoned,  is  at  least  less  intolerable  and  more  easily 
remedied  than  hesy — a  judicious  pliancy  most  assuredly  preferable 
to  martyrdom  on  behalf  of  a  "disputed"  claim  to  the  governance  of 
the  National  Church. 

Into  the  means  and  causes,  spiritual  as  well  as  political,  by  which 
England  was  severed  from  the  divinely  appointed  centre  of  Catholic 
unity,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  here.  But  there  is  need  to  insist, 
in  justice  to  all  concerned,  in  justice  most  of  all  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  Oxford  Movement,  that  the  separation,  whether 
under  Henry,  under  Edward  or  under  Elizabeth,  was  the  work  of 
the  laity  rather  than  of  the  clergy,  of  a  subservient  Parliament — 
selected  for  the  purpose — rather  than  of  convocation.  This,  as  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  is  even  more  true  of  the  definite 
religious  changes  in  the  two  last  reigns  referred  to  than  of  the 
schism  under  Henry  VHI.  Under  Edward  VI.,  as  Abbot  Gasquet 
and  Mr.  Bishop  have  shown  (pages  279,  280),  it  was  "the  policy  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  the  episcopate,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
contest  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  innovators,"  and  to  put  "a 
Catholic,  even  if  a  strained  interpretation  upon  what  had  been 
imposed  on  the  Church  by  the  law."  Further,  according  to  Dom 
Norbert  Birt,  in  his  "Elizabethan  Religious  Settlement,"  not  only 
did  the  convocation  of  1559,  the  last  free  convocation  of  the  ancient 
English  Church,  make  full  and  valiant  profession  of  loyalty  to  the 
one  Catholic  faith  and  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  but  the  Bishops  in 
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Parliament,  supported  by  many  of  the  Catholic  peers,  true  to  their 
traditions  as  the  upholders  of  ancient  liberties  against  royal  aggres- 
sion, fought  strenuously  against  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  which  placed 
England  once  more  in  a  state  of  schism,  and  against  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, which  imposed  the  new  and  heretical  "Queen's  religion." 
The  latter  act,  indeed,  was  only  carried  in  the  upper  house  by  a 
majority  of  three  votes  (page  90),  the  "infallible  three,"  as  they 
were  called,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln  having  shortly 
before  been  sent  to  the  Tower  on  an  opportune  charge  of  con- 
tumacy. 

These  Bishops,  it  may  be  well  to  remember,  were  of  those  who, 
under  Henry  and  Edward,  had  fallen  into  schism,  though  not  into 
formal  heresy.  Some  allowance  must,  as  Dom  Norbert  Birt  says,^ 
be  made  for  human  nature,  and  still  more  for  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  times.  "A  certain  attitude  of  mind"  must,  more- 
over, as  Abbot  Gasquet  and  Mr.  Bishop  have  pointed  out,  be  taken 
into  account,  "which,  however  hard  now  to  realize,  was  then  a 
potent  factor  in  determining  men's  conduct.  Apart  from  the  idea 
of  the  King  as  'supreme  lord,'  even  in  matters  of  religion,  the  law, 
as  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  nation,  consecrated  by  the  royal 
sanction,  seemed  to  men  like  Gardiner  and  Tunstall  to  have  a  claim 
not  merely  on  outward  obedience,  but  even  on  conscience.  .  .  . 
However  overstrained  and  unreasonable  an  attitude  of  mind  such 
as  this  may  appear  now,  it  was  then  a  fact  and  must  be  reckoned 
with."'  "Such  ideas,"  the  same  authors  continue  (page  80),  "were 
closely  connected  with  a  sentiment  of  whidi  it  is  now  equally  difficult 
to  realize  the  religious  and  the  patriotic  aspects.  Men  have  now 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a  peofde  divided  in  rdig^on. 
In  Edward's  days  such  disunion  must  have  appeared  to  all  fatal  to 
the  unity  of  a  nation  which  till  then  had  been  one  in  faith  and 
practice.  ...  It  never  entered  into  the  calculations  of  those 
who  initiated  the  changes  in  England  that  the  new  system  was  to 
embrace  anything  less  than  the  whole  people.  ...  In  Edward's 
reign  the  outcome  of  such  principles  was  to  induce  those  who  held 
a  public  position  to  put  the  best  interpretation  possible  upon  every 
measure,  however  much  they  may  have  resisted  its  imposition  and 
disliked  its  object."  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  loyalty  to  a 
present  ideal  of  unity  in  Qiurch  and  State — a  tmity  of  over  a 
thousand  years'  duration — was  the  means  whereby  loyalty  to  the 
larger,  divine  ideal  of  the  One  Church,  the  Church  of  all  nations, 
was  to  be  driven  out  of  hearts  and  lives.  So  looked  at,  however, 
and  taking  into  account  all  that  tended  to  make  the  larger  loyalty 

1  "Elizabethan  Rellslous  Settlement,"  p.  138. 

2  "Edward  VI.  and  the  Book  of  C  ommon  Prayer,"  p.  79. 
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difficult,  all  the  circumstances  that  conspired  to  confuse  the  issues 
at  stake,  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  how  the  new  allegiance  took 
the  place  of  the  old. 

Of  the  readiness  of  so  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  conform 
to  the  new  religion  under  Elizabeth,  Dom  Norbert  Birt,  in  the  work 
already  referred  to,  writes  as  follows:  "The  changes  in  belief  and 
religious  practice  which  had  been  witnessed  in  one  generation 
(1535-1559) — therefore  within  the  memory  of  persons  of  middle 
age  in  the  year  1559 — had  been  frequent  in  number,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  close  intervals  of  time.  They  could  not  but 
have  proved  bewildering  to  persons  of  less  than  extraordinary  intel- 
ligence, hence  men  were  so  confused  as  hardly  to  know  what  to 
think,  and,  consequently,  what  to  do  for  the  best,  both  from  a  worldly 
and  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  Some  of  the  changes,  too," 
he  continues,  "affected  matters  not  of  doctrine,  but  of  discipline," 
matters  that  is,  of  ritual,  the  use  of  English  in  the  public  service  of 
the  Church  and  such  like,  which  "did  not,  in  their  essence,  imply  a 
breach  with  Rome"  (page  138). 

"Many  of  the  clergy,  too,"  Father  Birt  adds,  "who  were  buried 
in  their  country  cures  and  had  little  or  no  converse  with  the  outer 
world  (and  this  applies  still  more  to  their  parishioners)" — a  state 
of  affairs,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  absolutely  inconceivable  at 
the  present  day — "were  unlikely  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
latest  phases  of  the  many  controversies  that  were  then  disturbing 
men's  minds,  .  .  .  hence  they  could  rarely  have  had  the  chance 
of  understanding  the  true  purport  of  the  oaths  they  were  suddenly 
called  upon  to  take.  .  .  .  Such  leaders  as  the  Bishops,  who 
had  shewn  a  fearless  front,  and  might  have  been  to  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  the  old  order,  were  removed;  the  flock, 
scattered,  divided,  left  to  their  individual  resources  and  individually 
confronted,  succumbed.  This  is  the  true  explanation,"  he  concludes ; 
"the  only  one  that  can  reasonably  account  for  facts  otherwise  wholly 
unaccountable"  (page  139). 

I  dwell  all  the  more  strongly  on  this  last  word,  as  we  may  call  it, 
of  an  English  Catholic  authority,  one  who  stands,  indeed,  in  the 
first  rank  among  modern  students  of  the  Reformation  period,  in 
that  I  am  writing  for  those  whose  ancestors  endured,  not  a  brief 
period,  but  three  long  centuries  of  persecution  and  martyrdom, 
with  a  patience  and  a  heroism  not  surpassed  in  the  annals  of 
Christendom.  But  I  would  have  them  remember,  at  the  same  time, 
not  only  what  the  Catholic  remnant  in  England  underwent,  but  the 
special,  deadly  and  insidious  forms  of  persecution  to  which  so  many 
of  them  succumbed  and  from  which,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  the 
Irish  race  were  spared.   They  at  least  had  never  to  choose  between 
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national  and  religious  unity;  between  loyalty  to  Ck>d  and  loyalty 
to  King  and  country;  were  never  called  upon,  by  every  motive  of 
honor  and  patriotism,  to  fight  against  an  Armada  blessed  by  the 
\'icar  of  Christ ;  had  never  to  face  the  charge  that  to  be  a  "Papist" 
was  to  be  an  ally  of  the  justly  hated  Spaniard  and  a  traitor  to 
England.  Nor,  again,  were  the  Irish  exposed  to  a  more  purely 
spiritual  temptation — that,  namely,  of  a  vernacular  liturgy,  the 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  which  remained,  doubtless,  long 
enough  unchanged,  outside  the  large  cities,  certainly,  to  make  men 
lose  sight  of  the  fatal  flaw,  the  sdiism  that  underlay  a  seemingly 
harmless  change  of  custom.  And  whatever  material  losses  the  Irish 
had  to  bear  under  penal  laws  that  are,  and  must  ever  remain,  Eng- 
land's ineradicable  shame,  they  escaped  that  which  their  English 
brethren  sufTered,  the  loss  of  those  guides  to  whom,  since  the  com- 
ing of  S.  Augustine,  they  had  looked  and  whom  they  had  followed. 
Lastly,  to  the  Irish  the  new  teachers  were  aliens  and  oppressors; 
to  the  English  they  came  to  appear  as  the  true  heirs  and  successors 
of  those  whose  ancient  titles  they  still  bore,  whose  sees  and  rectories 
they  held. 

^  The  contention,  therefore,  that  England  did  not  deny,  but  was 
robbed  of  her  faith,  may,  on  this  evidence,  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect,  be  taken  as  proved.  It  is  a  contention  of  vital  import- 
ance as  regards  the  movement  we  are  considering,  inasmuch  as  to 
this  sense  of  violent  oppression  by  the  State,  of  the  involuntary 
separation  of  "the  Provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury"  from  "the 
rest  of  Catholic  Christendom" — the  expressions  are  their  own — 
more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  revival  of  "Catholic" 
life  in  the  Anglican  communion,  the  return,  as  it  is  claimed  to  be, 
to  a  lost  rather  than  to  a  deliberately  forsaken  position,  ritual  and 
doctrine,  may  be  said  to  be  due.  And  this  because  it  lends  strength 
to  that  consciousness  of  a  quasi-corporate  existence  as  a  "Church," 
and  some  measure  at  least  of  plausibility  to  that  claim  of  "continuity" 
— through  spiritual  affinity.  State  enactments  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— ^with  the  pre-reformation  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  which 
have  been  the  inspiring  and  gliding  principles  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  from  the  first ;  principles  the  true  bearing  and  import  of 
which  are  only  now  beginning  to  dawn  on  those  who  so  passion- 
ately ding  to  them. 

•  To  discuss  at  any  length  the  various  measures  and  stages  whereby 
the  ancient  "uses"  of  the  English  Church  were  replaced  by  a  uni- 
form "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  binding  on  all  by  act  of  Parliament, 
would  take  us  too  far  from  our  present  subject,  though  some  refer- 
ence to  the  principal  changes  will  be  made  presently.  It  may,  how- 
ever, I  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  all  such  rubrics. 
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articles  and  injunctions  as  are  distinctively  Protestant  in  tone  and 
intention  were  imposed  on  the  (schismatical)  English  Church,  in 
Edward's  reign  especially — for  Elizabeth  merely  revived  and  ampli- 
fied them — ^by  the  sole  authority  of  King  and  Parliament,  against 
the  will,  though  with  the  ultimate  submission,  as  already  shown,  of 
the  clergy  in  convocation.  Further,  that  all  such  prayers  and 
formularies  as  are  capable  of  a  Catholic  interpretation — ^and  they 
are  very  many — owe  their  place  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
chiefly  to  the  conservative  or  "Catholic"  party  in  both  reigns,  a 
party  which  may  justly  be  characterized  as  intensely  "national," 
squally  opposed,  under  Elizabeth  especially,  to  the  "Popery"  of 
Spain  and  to  the  ultra-protestantism  of  the  continental  "reformers." 
Not  a  little  must,  however,  be  attributed  to  Elizabeth's  policy  of 
making  it  possible,  as  she  deemed  and  intended,  for  the  whole 
nation  to  conform  to  her  "ordering"  of  the  national  religfion;  of 
making  Church  and  State  synonymous  and  identical  under  the  new 
conditions,  as  they  had  been  under  the  old ;  under  her  supremacy  in 
spirituals,  as  under  "the  usurped  authority  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome." 
And  it  is  curious,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  article  on  this  point  is 
worded  to  deny  the  Pope's  claim  to  jurisdiction  "in  this  realm  of 
England,"  as  if  to  exclude  a  temporal,  while  leaving  a  spiritual 
jurisdiction — should  any  be  brave  enough  to  draw  so  dangerous  and 
"Jesuitical"  a  distinction.  The  result  has  been  a  typically  English 
compromise  not  unlike  the  national  tolerance  of  parliamentary  and 
constitutional  inconsistencies;  an  "Established  Church,"  compre- 
hensive of  Puritans  and  "Catholics"  alike,  and  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — i  manual  of  devotion,  theology  and  canon  law — to  which 
all  parties.  High,  Broad  and  Evangelical,  appeal  confidently  in  sup- 
port of  their  contentions.  But  it  may,  further,  be  maintained  that 
"germs  of  Popery,"  as  they  are  called  by  a  member  of  the  last  of 
these  schools,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  that  "of 
these,"  as  he  says,  "the  Catholic  revival  has  been  evolved."  "This 
witness  is  true."  To  some  of  these  "germs,"  and  to  the  forms  into 
which  they  have  grown  of  late,  I  purpose  to  return  presently. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  well  to  note  here,  as  of  immediate  connec- 
tion with  our  subject,  the  order  in  which,  as  it  were,  England  lost 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith  first  preached  to  her 
by  S.  Augustine.  The  first  to  be  discarded — the  keystone,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  structure,  as  Henry  soon  learned — was  that  of  the 
divinely  constituted  primacy  of  Peter  and  of  his  successors,  the 
Vicars  of  Christ.  The  next,  and  inevitably  that  of  the  essential 
necessity  of  visible  unity  in  cranmimion  with  the  Holy  See,  a  neces- 
sity which  only  now  the  heirs  of  Henry's  schism  and  Elizabeth's 
apostasy  are  beginning  to  realize.   The  doctrine  of  the  communion 
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and  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  having  all  the  strength  of  custom 
and  habit  and  being  interwoven  with  men's  daily  lives,  was,  we 
may  fairly  presume,  more  slowly  lost  sight  of.  Belief  in  some 
form  of  Real  Presence  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  even  though  the 
Mass  as  such  was  done  away  with  by  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  would 
be  kept  alive,  doubtless,  by  tradition,  by  personal  devotion,  by,  one 
may  say,  its  very  naturalness  and  inevitability ;  by  such  of  the  ancient 
ceremonies  as  were  allowed  to  survive  the  change  from  the  old 
religion  to  the  new,  by  the  very  prayers  of  "the  office  of  Holy  Com- 
munion." Belief — resting  largely  on  national  habits  and  instincts — 
in  the  corporate  and  continued  existence  of  the  Ecclesia  AngUcana, 
in  spite  of  State  tyranny  and  altered  conditions,  was,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  not  only  maintained  from  the  first  as  a  fundamental, 
incontrovertible  principle,  but  was  and  is  the  chief  contention  of  the 
"Catholic"  or  "Church"  party,  alike  in  Edward's  days  and  in  our 
own.  It  would  be  difHcult,  indeed,  if  not  impossible,  to  overestimate 
its  importance.  It  has  not  only  made  the  Oxford  Movement  what 
it  is,  but  must  necessarily  shape  and  determine  its  ultimate  issue. 
We  have  to  deal,  that  is,  with  an  entity  which  lays  claim  to  be  as 
truly  a  "Church"  as  do  the  schismatics  of  the  East,  and  it  is  only, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  see,  in  its  corporate  form  that  any  hope  of 
a  real  "reunion"  is  to  be  looked  for. 

The  brief  domination  of  what  may  be  termed  Continental  Pro- 
testantism under  Edward  VI.,  the  Protestantism,  that  is,  favored  for 
personal  reasons  by  Cranmer  and  the  Protector  Somerset,  is  of 
interest  merely,  so  far  as  its  influence  can  be  traced  in  the  new 
English  liturgy,  in  the  differences  between  the  first  Prayer  Book  of 
1549  and  the  second  of  1552.  It  was  this  latter  and  more  Pro- 
testant book  which  was  imposed  on  the  nation  by  Elizabeth's  Act  of 
UnifcM-mity  in  1559,  when  "the  Church  of  England,  by  law  estab- 
lished," came  into  definite  existence. 

It  is  to  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer — ^the  Breviary,  the  Missal 
and  the  Manual  of  Devotion  of  millions  of  English-speaking  people 
for  over  three  centuries,  a  compilation,  the  linguistic  beauty  of 
which  is  only  rivaled  by  the  "King  James"  Bible  and  not  surpassed 
by  the  Latin  Offices  of  the  Church^ — that  we  attribute  justly  that 
type  of  religious  character  best,  perhaps,  defined  as  "churchly;" 
which,  while  not  in  the  strict  sense  Catholic,  is  most  assuredly  not 
Protestant  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  If  so,  what  is 
there,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  make 
such  a  type — and  a  very  beautiful  type  it  is — of  spiritual  character 
possible?  To  what  "germs  of  Popery"  must  we  ascribe  the  growth 
of  virtues,  doctrines,  practices  and,  most  of  all,  of  lives  "naturally 
Catholic?"   And,  since  "it  is  the  Mass  that  matters,"  since  it  is  to 
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belief  in  the  Mass  that  we  attribute  exclusively  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  Catholic  spiritual  life,  we  are  led  to  ask: 
Are  there  any  traces  of  such  belief — in  the  Real  Presence,  at  least — 
to  be  found  in  the  Anglican  formularies? 

In  attempting  to  answer  such  a  question  in  the  affirmative,  I  must 
necessarily  trespass  on  the  patience  of  my  readers  with  somewhat 
lengthy  quotations  and  with  such  explanations  as  may  seem  to  be 
required  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  their 
meaning  and  import.  In  so  doing,  moreover,  I  shall  be  dealing  for 
the  most  part  with  those  very  "germs  of  Popery"  referred  to,  from 
which  unquestionably  the  "Catholic  revival"  of  the  present  day  has 
been  evolved,  thus  bringing  us  to  the  sources  and  principles  of  that 
most  wonderful  "counter-reformation"  which,  surely  and  not  slowly, 
is  undoing  the  evil  work  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  year  1548,  then,  an  "Order  of  Communion"  was  imposed 
on  the  schismatical,  but  not  formally  heretical  English  Church,  by 
the  ruling  powers,  which,  however,  "left  the  Latin  Mass,  according  to 
the  various  rites  hitherto  in  use  in  England,  still  intact.  The  vary- 
ii^  of  any  rite  or  ceremony  of  the  Mass,'  up  to  and  including  the 
communion  of  the  priest,  is  expressly  forbidden  by  a  rubric  of  this 
'Order.'  "*  If,  therefore,  1548  is  to  be  taken  as  "the  first  and  second 
year  of  Edward  VI."  specified  by  the  "Ornaments  Rulmc" — to  be 
referred  to  presently — this  ordering  of  the  traditional  ceremonies, 
including  obviously  the  vestments,  is  of  supreme  importance  in  con- 
sidering the  claim  of  the  "Anglo-Catholics"  that  they  are  acting 
legally  in  their  revival  of  ancient  ritual  and  customs;  that  it  is  a 
revival,  not  an  innovation;  that  the  plain  law  of  the  "Church"  is 
in  their  favor. 

In  this  "Order,"  as  in  tlie  first  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  the  words 
of  administration  in  "the  Office  of  Holy  Communion,  commonly 
called  the  Mass,"  were  practically,  if  not  actually,  those  of  the 
ancient  offices.  In  the  second  Prayer  Book  of  1552  all  reference  to 
"the  Body  of  Christ"  at  the  time  of  administration  is  careftilly  and, 
no  doubt,  purposely  omitted.  The  form  now  runs:  "Take  and 
eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  Him 
in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving."  At  the  ministering  of 
the  dialice:  "Drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ's  Blood  was 
shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankful."  In  the  Prayer  Book  ordered  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1559,  Elizabeth,  in  pursuance  of  her  pdicy 
of  comprehension,  of  making  it  possible  for  Calvinists  and  Papists — 
as  she  doubtless  deemed — ^to  accept  her  new  religion,  caused  both 
forms,  Uie  Catholic  and  the  Zwinglian,  to  be  combined  as  they 
remain  to  this  day.   It  is  permissible,  therefore,  so  far  as  these 

•  "Edward  VI.,"  p.  90. 
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particular  words  go,  for  an  Anglican  to  hold  either  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  on  this  vital  point  or  that  of  Geneva. 

Other  portions  of  the  Communion  Office  are  capable  of  a  like 
ambiguous  interpretation.  Of  the  "prayer  of  humble  access,"  as  it 
is  called,  which  I  am  about  to  quote,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  in 
the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  it  is  ordered  to  be  said,  kneeling  before  the 
altar,  after  the  consecration,  but  that  on  Bishop  Gardiner's  pointing 
to  it  as  an  act  of  adoration  it  was  placed  in  the  second  Prayer  Book 
immediately  before  the  prayer  of  consecration.*  The  words  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  are  these:  "Grant  us,  therefore, 
gracious  Lord,  so  to  eat  the  Flesh  of  Thy  dear  Son,  and  to  drink 
His  Blood,  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  His  Body, 
and  our  souls  washed  through  His  most  Precious  Blood,  and  that 
we  may  evermore  dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  us." 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  a  standard  Anglican  authority,  says  justly, 
in  his  "Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  of  these  words  that 
"the  emphatic  sense  of  'so  to  eat'  must  not  be  overlooked."  It  is  in 
this  sense  of  "so  to  eat  that  we  may  attain  the  gfrace  of  union  with 
Christ,"  that  the  prayer  has  been  of  vital  import  in  the  formation  of 
the  Anglican  religious  character.  It  is  in  this  sense,  moreover,  that 
we  must  take  account  of  it  as  the  life-principle  of  that  belief  in  the 
Real  Presence,  in  a  true  "Holy  Communion"  which  has  never  been 
lost  in  the  Anglican  "Church ;"  has,  indeed,  been  more  widely  preva- 
lent and  of  greater  spiritual  efficacy  than  can  ever  be  known  till  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed ;  has  been  the  true  spring  and 
source  of  the  "Catholic"  revival,  as  it  is  its  only  possible  source. 
For  if  we  consider  it  rightly,  who  may  begin  to  measure  the  spiritual 
effects  of  such  a  prayer  in  those  to  whom  the  "Church  of  England" 
was  and  is  the  True  Church  of  God ;  to  whom  this  maimed,  imper- 
fect rite  has  been  and  is  the  only  "Holy  Communion"  of  which  they 
know  anything? 

But  it  is  round  the  "Ornaments  Rubric,"  that  is,  on  questions  of 
ritual  as  symbolical  of  doctrine,  that  controversy  in  the  Anglican 
communion  has  raged  most  fiercely  since  the  formal  beginnings  of 
the  Oxford  Movement.  The  "Order  of  Commtmion"  issued  in  1548 
left,  as  has  been  shown,  the  ancient  and  accustomed  ritual  of  the 
Ecclesia  Anglicana  intact  and  unaltered,  forbade,  indeed,  any  attempt 
to  change  it.  The  first  Prayer  Book  of  1549  introduced  no  very 
marked  changes,  professedly  or  officially  at  all  events,  nor  presimi- 
ably  did  the  seomd  book  of  1552,  in  matters  of  ritual  as  of  obliga- 
tion. The  Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity,  at  all  events,  prescribed 
that  "the  Ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Ministers  thereof — 
the  vestments,  evidently ;  compare  the  French  word  "omements''  as 

«  "Bdward  Vt,"  p.  290.  " 
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still  commonly  used  in  this  technical  sense — "shall  be  retained  and 
be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Churdi  of  England  .  .  .  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI."  This  rubric  was  again 
imposed  at  the  final  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  1661. 

Of  this  ritual  injunction  the  returned  Protestant  exiles  had  this  to 
say  at  the  time  of  its  imposition:  "The  last  Book  of  Service  (1552) 
is  gone  through  with  the  proviso  to  retain  the  ornaments  which  were 
used  in  the  first  and  second  year  of  King  Edward.  Our  gloss  upon 
the  text  is  that  we  shall  not  be  forced  to  use  them,  but  that  others" 
— the  extreme  "reformers,"  presumably — "in  the  meantime  shall 
not  convey  them  away."' 

The  contemporary  expression,  "first  and  second  year  of  King 
Edward,"  is  worth  noting.  Edward  came  to  the  throne  in  January, 
1 546- 1 547,  according  to  the  then  method  of  beginning  the  year  on 
March  25.  The  "first  and  second  year,"  then,  would  be  1547-1548, 
the  latter  being  that  which  saw  the  issue  of  the  "Order  of  Com- 
munion" (April  I,  1548),  enjoining,  under  penalties,  the  use  of  the 
full  ancient  ritual  of  the  English  Church.  As  to  the  modifications 
and  legal  interpretations  which  this  "interpretation  clause  of  the 
ritual  law  of  the  Church  of  England,"  as  Mr.  Blunt  calls  it,  has 
undergone,  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  that  author's  learned  preface 
to  his  "Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  (pp.  Ixv.,  599).  What 
is  of  more  immediate  connection  with  our  present  subject  is  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  phrase 
"germs  of  Popery."  Under  date  of  April  4,  1899,  he  writes  to  the 
English  Churchman  as  follows:  "They  (the  "Romanizers")  appeal 
to  that  book  (the  Prayer  Book)  with  its  'ornaments  rubric,'  and 
claim,  most  plausibly,  that  it  prescribes  their  Romish  'ornaments  of 
the  Church  and  Ministers,'  the  Mass  vestments,  and,  as  a  corollary, 
the  Mass !"  This  writer,  at  least,  is  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  real 
significance  of  the  ritual  revival  brought  about  by  the  Oxford 
counter-reformation,  a  revival  which  only  those  who  have  seen  it 
can  estimate  at  anything  approaching  its  scope  and  importance, 
which,  indeed,  only  a  series  of  illustrations  and  an  array  of  facts 
and  figures  could  convey  to  those  not  so  familiar.  Nor  has  the 
gentleman  any  doubt  as  to  the  part  which  symbols  play  in  religious 
life  and  in  the  dissemination  of  doctrines  and  ideas.  The  Mass  vest- 
ments, as  he  says,  connote  the  Mass,  as  truly  as  a  flag  connotes  a 
country  or  a  victory.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  why  the 
battle  of  the  counter-reformation  has  been  waged,  apparently,  over 
"externals."  It  is  because  the  externals  have  a  certain  definite, 
unmistakable  meaning.  As  he  refers  to  other  "germs  of  Popery," 
it  may  be  as  well  to  finish  the  quotation  from  his  letter.  "They 

•  "Bllzabethan  Bellsloua  Settlement."  p.  M. 
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assert,"  he  continues,  "from  the  pulpit,  the  platform  and  in  the  press 
that  priestly  absolution  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  that 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  not  alien  to  its  teaching;  and  they 
quote  passage  after  passage  in  support  of  their  pretensions." 

While  on  this  subject,  and  if  my  readers  will  excuse  the  somewhat 
lengthy  quotations  already  alluded  to,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the 
ofHcial  teaching,  the  written  lex  credendi,  as  distinct  from  the  lex 
orandi,  of  the  Anglican  communion.  In  the  catechism — to  be  found 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  learned  by  all  English  church- 
men— a  sacrament  is  defined  as  being  "an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us  by  Christ  Himself, 
as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same  (the  grace),  and  a  pledge 
to  assure  us  thereof."  It  is  an  effectual  means,  then,  whereby  we 
receive  the  gfrace  it  is  intended  by  Our  Lord  to  convey,  ex  opere 
operato,  if  words  have  any  sig^nificance — "a  pledge  to  assure  us 
thereof."  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  see  what  is  said  concerning 
"the  inward  part,  or  thing  signified,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper."  This  is  declared  to  be:  "The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in 
the  Lord's  Supper."  Here  the  word  open  to  misconstruction,  to  a 
Protestant,  rather  than  to  a  Catholic  interpretation,  is,  of  course, 
"faithful,"  since  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  receiving  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood,  "verily  and  indeed,"  depends  on  the  faith  of  the 
communicant,  ex  opere  operantis.  Interpreted,  however,  in  the 
sense  of  "whereby  we  receive,"  of  the  prayer,  "so  to  eat,"  and  of 
the  distinction,  made  by  S.  Thomas,  between  sacramentum  and  the 
res  et  virtus  sacratnenti,  between  fruitful  and  unfruitful,  a  worthy 
and  an  unworthy  communion,  it  is  evident  that  the  definition — what- 
ever the  real  intention  of  its  framers — is  legfitimately  capable  of 
being  understood  in  an  orthodox  sense.  That  it  is  so  interpreted, 
the  growth  of  devotion  to  "the  Blessed  Sacrament"  among  Angli- 
cans, and  its  effects  in  their  lives,  not  of  late  years  only,  but  to  be 
traced  here  and  there  during  the  three  centuries  of  schism  and 
heresy,  is  more  than  sufficient  evidence.  It  is,  if  I  may  refer  to  the 
matter  again,  the  inevitable  and  natural  outcome  of  the  faith  nour- 
ished by  the  "Prayer  of  Humble  Access." 

But  if  both  the  lex  orandi  and  the  lex  credendi,  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  favor  the  traditional  "Catholic"  or 
churchly  view  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  so-called 
"Black  Rubric,"  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Office,  seems  to  sup- 
port the  opposite,  or  Zwinglian  view.  In  regard  to  kneeling  at 
Holy  Communion,  "it  is  here  declared,"  the  rubric  states,  "that 
thereby  no  adoration  is  intended  or  ought  to  be  done  either  unto  the 
Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine  there  bodily  received" — Query:  To 
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the  accidents? — "or  unto  any  Corporal  Presence  of  Christ's  Natural 
Flesh  and  Blood" — in  specie  suaf  "For  the  Sacramental  Bread  and 
Wine  remain  still  in  their  very  Natural  Substances" — this  is  the 
hardest  word  to  interpret  or  to  explain  away — "and  therefore  may 
not  be  adored  .  .  .  and  the  Natural  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ  are  in  Heaven,  and  not  here" — again,  in  specie  suaf 
— "it  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  Natural  Body  to  be  at  one 
time  in  more  places  than  one." 

Concerning  this  declaration  Blunt  says,  in  his  reference  to  it,  that 
"it  was  first  added  to  the  Communion  Office  at  the  final  revision  in 
1661,"  at  the  time,  that  is,  when  "peace  at  any  price"  was  the  chief 
aim  of  the  authorities  in  Church  and  State.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  it  marks  a  victory  for  the  Puritan  Conformists 
of  the  Restoration,  whom  it  was  the  policy  of  Charles  II.  to  con- 
ciliate in  religious  as  in  constitutional  matters;  the  former,  indeed, 
being  in  his  estimation  of  far  the  less  importance,  and  therefore  to 
be  the  more  readily  conceded.  It  marks,  also,  the  influence .  of 
Cranmer,  who  was  responsible  for  its  original  framing  in  1552. 
One  very  important  change  was,  however,  made  in  it,  doubtless 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  High  Churchmen  of  the  latter 
period  referred  to — namely,  1661.  Cranmer,  who  was,  it  must  be 
remembered,  a  scholastic  theologian  and  knew  the  significance  of 
every  word  used,  framed  the  declaration  to  deny  any  "real  or  essen- 
tial" presence  of  "Christ's  Natural  Flesh  and  Blood."  For  this  the 
revisers  in  1661  substituted  "corporal  presence."  Thus,  Blunt  con- 
cludes, "they  retained  the  protest  against  Transubstantiation,  while 
they  removed  all  risk  of  the  Declaration  .  .  .  being  misunder- 
stood as  even  an  apparent  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  Real  Presence." 

This,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  is  the  deliberate  profession  of  a 
representative  of  the  earlier  Tractarians,  who  were  distinctively 
Anglican  and  in  many  respects  "anti-Roman,"  followers  of  the  via 
Media.  They  held,  so  they  maintained,  to  the  older,  patristic,  pre- 
Tridentine  doctrine  of  "the  Undivided  Church,"  and  refused  to 
attempt  a  definition  of  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  "Faith  believes,"  wrote  Newman,  "nor  questions  how." 
For  men  not  bound  by  the  infallible  dogmatic  decisions  of  the 
Church,  it  is  a  perfectly  lawful,  as  it  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  atti- 
tude. "The  Presence  is  real,"  they  taught ;  "this  is  My  Body."  For 
them  that  was  and  is  enough. 

How,  then,  can  "Anglo-Romans,"  as  they  call  themselves,  the 
present  day  leaders  of  the  counter-reformation,  teadi,  as  they  do, 
the  Tridentine  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  notwithstanding  the 
"Black  Rubric?"  As  a  personal  explanation,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  it,  I  would  say  that  faith,  when 
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it  lays  hold  of  a  man's  heart  and  soul,  rises  above  mere  definitions, 
above  contrary  ones  most  of  all.  "Cor  ad  cor  loquitur,"  the  Heart 
of  Christ  speaks  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  there  is  no  more  doubt. 
Next,  and  more  generally,  I  would  say  that  the  declaration  in  ques- 
tion was  imposed  on  the  "Church"  by  the  State,  is  part  of  the 
burden  of  her  "unwilling  bondage,"  and  consequently,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Gardiner  and  Tunstall,  in  respect  to  the  Ed- 
wardine  changes,  is  looked  upon  as  a  statement,  probably  heretical, 
to  be  interpreted  as  widely  as  possible,  "saving  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church,"  as  Lord  Halifax  said,  in  reference  to  other 
Anglican  dogmatic  decisions.  Moreover,  as  I  have  ventured  to 
suggest,  when  quoting  the  words  of  the  declaration,  the  definition 
of  S.  Thomas,  in  specie  sua,  may — or  so  it  seems  to  a  layman  un- 
familiar with  theology — ^possibly  afford  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

I  would  point  out,  further,  since  the  fact  remains  that  the  doctrine 
is  held  and  taught  by  Anglicans,  that,  as  Mr.  Spencer  Jones  says, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  "England  and  the  Holy  See"  (pp.  xvii., 
xviii.)  :  "In  regard  to  transubstantiation,  there  is  a  statement  of 
the  doctrine  by  Cardinal. Manning,  to  be  found  on  page  31,  volimie 
n.  of  his  life,  which  differs  in  absolutely  nothing  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  as  taught  by  accredited  English  (Anglican) 
divines."  This,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist,  is  of  the  utmost 
interest  and  importance,  and  only  goes  to  show  the  importance  of 
an  accurate  statement  of  doctrine,  as  it  also  shows  how  often  real 
agreement  underlies  verbal  differences  arising  irom  the  lack  of  just 
such  accuracy  of  definition.  There  is  also  a  note,  in  which  Mr. 
Jones  quotes  from  Cardinal  Newman's  essay  on  the  via  Media  in 
relation  to  the  same  subject.  It  is  of  too  purely  theological  nature 
to  be  discussed  here,  but  the  terms  of  agreement,  which  make  it 
possible  for  an  Anglican  to  accept  the  Tridentine  doctrine  as  not 
contrary  to  that  of  his  own  communion,  may  be  said  briefly  to  con- 
sist in  the  value  given  to  such  words  as  "natural"  and  "sacramental," 
"real"  and  "spiritual,"  the  values  that  is  given  to  them  by  the  Angelic 
Doctor.  How  much  is  here  gained  there  is  surely  no  need  to  enlarge 
upon. 

In  respect,  further,  to  the  other  "germs  of  Popery"  above  enum- 
erated, absolution  and  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  that  is,  to  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  priesthood  and  the  power  of  the  keys, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  unquesti<Miably,  so  far  as  words  go, 
on  the  side  of  the  "Romanizers,"  and  a  source  of  weakness — again 
as  far  as  words  go— to  their  "evangelical"  fellow-churdimen.  In 
the  preface  to  the  Ordinal  we  read  that:  "It  is  evident  .  .  . 
that  from  the  Apostles'  time  diere  have  been  these  Orders  of  Min- 
isters in  Christ's  Churdi:  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons.   .   .  . 
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And  therefore  to  the  intent  that  these  orders  may  be  continued  (italics 
mine)  and  reverently  used  and  esteemed  in  the  Church  of  England," 
the  ensuing  Ordinal  is  declared  obligatory  to  validity  and  legality. 

Here  again  we  must,  in  common  fairness  to  our  Anglican  brethren, 
distinguish  between  this  deliberate  and  carefully  worded  purpose  of 
continuing  the  ancient  orders  of  Bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  a 
declaration  which,  taken  in  its  plain  and  literal  sense — as  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do — they  regard  as  the  true  mind  and  purpose  of 
their  "Church,"  and  any  state  enactments  which  may  seem,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  modify  or  invalidate  it.  Still  less  can  we  allow 
that  its  force  and  authority,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  are  lessened 
by  Elizabeth's  taking  upon  herself  to  validate  the  new  orders  by  her 
own  act  and  power.  The  twenty-sixth  Article  of  Religion,  as  Blunt 
points  out  (page  536),  "drawn  up  in  1562  and  confirmed  by  convo- 
cation, 1571" — this  is  of  vital  import,  as  indicating  the  ecclesiastical 
action  of  the  new  "Church" — "had  already  decreed  the  validity  of 
all  orders  conferred  according  to  the  new  Ordinal  since  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI."  Elizabeth's  declaration,  therefore,  merely  gave 
the  official  sanction,  and  added  the  royal  authority  of  the  "Supreme 
Governor"  to  the  decision  of  convocation,  and  made  dispute  or  denial 
of  the  orders  in  question,  whether  by  Papist  or  Calvinist,  an  offense 
against  "the  Queen's  Majesty,"  with  fitting  penalties.  The  method 
of  procedure  had  its  advantages  under  the  circumstances. 

Again,  the  same  author  {loc.  cit.)  draws  attention  to  a  fact — easily 
capable  of  proof  or  disproof — which  may  fairly  weigh  more  with 
them  than  with  us,  and,  most  of  all,  with  those  who  are  striving  for 
corporate  reunion  with  the  See  of  Peter,  while  clinging  passionately 
to  a  belief  in  the  validity  of  their  own  orders.  "Courayer,"  he 
writes,  "mentions  the  important  fact  that  Pope  Pius  IV.,  by  his 
envoy,  offered  to  confirm  the  whole  English  Prayer  Book,  of  course 
including  the  Ordinal,  provided  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
reconciled  to  the  Pope  and  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  Ch.  xiii., 
p.  235."  Now,  the  bull  Apostolicae  Curae  of  Leo  XIII.  pronounced 
Anglican  orders  "absolutely  null  and  void,"  as  being  defective  "in 
matter  and  form,"  but  it  is  surely  open  to  a  devout  Anglican  to  hope 
that  some  successor  of  Paul  IV.  and  of  Leo  XIII.  may  yet  validate 
Anglican  orders  by  sanctioning  the  changes  made  in  the  ancient 
ordinal. 

The  actual  "form"  used  at  the  ordination  of  a  priest  is  as  follows: 
"Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the 
Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgfive  they  are  forgfiven,  and  whose 
sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.  And  be  thou  a  faithful 
dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  His  holy  sacraments." 
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No  power  of  sacrifice,  it  has  been  contended,  which  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  is  here  either  alluded  to  or  con- 
veyed, hence  the  fatal  defect  of  both  matter  and  form.  Setting  aside 
any  arguments  that  might  be  drawn  from  Oriental  and  even  from 
ancient  Roman  ordinals,  we  must  once  more,  in  common  fairness, 
give  all  the  weight  possible  to  the  Anglican  interpretation  of  the 
words  as  they  stand,  if  we  would  realize  why  they  maintain  in  good 
faith,  and  with  so  much  earnestness,  the  Catholic  validity  of  their 
orders.  Blunt's  note  at  this  point  (page  563)  is,  therefore,  of  special 
interest.  "All  sacerdotal  power,"  he  writes,  "is  derived  from  the 
Hojy  Ghost;  the  Church,  therefore,  holds  that  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  Christian  priest,  and  that  this 
gfift  can  be  conferred  only  through  the  hands  of  a  Bishop."  As  to 
the  words  themselves — ^and  in  the  original  Edwardine  ordinal  they 
were  taken  verbatim  from  those  in  the  Gospel,  the  fuller  form  being 
added  after  a  considerable  period — ^he  adds :  "Being  the  very  words 
employed  by  Our  Lord  when  He  ordained  His  Apostles,  they  are  the 
original  Charter  of  the  institution  of  the  Ministry,  from  which  alone 
the  limits  and  extent  of  its  authority  are  to  be  known."  This  may, 
I  think,  be  taken  as  the  view  of  those  who,  so  to  speak,  appeal  to 
Scripture  and  antiquity  as  against  "later  Roman  assumptions  of 
authority,"  and  who  regard  this  "original  form,"  the  form  used  by 
Christ  Himself,  as  stifHciently  connoting  all  that  the  Church  Catholic 
has  ever  understood  as  being  "the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the 
Church  of  God."  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  perfectly  reasonable  view — 
apart  always  from  the  divinely  given  authority  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  a 
valid  form  of  ordination  to  that  priesthood  of  which,  as  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  he  holds  the  key. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  which,  with  the  power  of 
sacrifice,  has  been  entrusted  to  the  apostolic  ministry.  In  the  Order 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  the  following  rubric  occurs:  "Here 
shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his 
sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter. 
After  which  confession,  the  Priest  shall  absolve  him  .  .  .  after 
this  sort:  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  His 
Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him, 
of  His  gfreat  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offenses ;  and  by  His  authority 
committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  The 
authority  here  referred  to  is,  of  course,  that  professedly  conveyed 
by  ordination,  and  since  it  extends  to  "all  sinners,"  there  is  justice 
in  the  claim  of  those  who,  like  Lord  Halifax,  contend  that  absolution 
is  as  necessary  to  sinners  in  health  as  to  sinners  in  sickness.  There 
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can,  at  least,  be  no  doubt  that  sacramental  absolution  is  not  contrary 
to  the  plain  purpose  and  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

How  comes  it,  then,  one  may  ask,  that  with  the  last  of  the  Non- 
Jurors  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  who,  while  resisting  the  unconstitu- 
tional demands  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  James  II.,  refused  alleg- 
iance to  the  usurper,  William  of  Orange,  the  churchly,  or  Catholic 
party  in  the  Anglican  communion  may  be  said  practically  to  have 
ceased  to  exist  ?  The  reason  assigfned  by  an  editorial  in  the  Living 
Church  of  July  4,  1908,  seems  the  most  probable,  if  not,  indeed, 
humanly  speaking,  the  only  one — ^the  triumph,  namely,  of  the  Puritan 
conformists  of  1661  and  the  following  years.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  large  numbers  of  Presbyterian  min- 
isters were  allowed  to  continue  in  their  livings  on  condition  of 
accepting  Anglican  ordination.  "The  Church,"  this  writer  continues, 
"was  swamped  by  a  number  of  clergy  who  had  been  made  priests 
without  wishing  to  be  anything  more  than  Presbyterian  ministers. 
These  merely  tolerated  conformists  became  the  administrators  of  the 
Church,  and  barely  tolerated  the  historic  (High  Anglican)  concep- 
tion of  the  Church.  .  .  .  When  the  old-time  Churchly  spirit 
began  to  reassert  itself,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
was  treated  as  an  unwarrantable  novelty,  an  usurpation  from  an  alien 
communion  ("Rome"),  a  monstrosity  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." 

No  better  summary  of  the  history  of  Anglicanism  from  1660  to 
1833  could,  I  venture  to  say,  be  given  than  this.  It  explains  all  that 
otherwise  might  seem  inexplicable  in  a  communion  which  had  delib- 
erately retained  in  its  formularies,  its  legislation  and  its  eternal 
organization,  so  much  that  was  certainly  more  Catholic  than  Pro- 
testant, as  all  later  history  shows.  It  explains,  also,  the  storm  of 
opposition,  misapprehension,  hatred  and  calumny  wherewith  the 
"Catholic  Revival"  was  met  in  its  beginnings,  the  violence  of  which 
may  be  gathered  from  contemporary  accounts  of  the  movement 

For  the  state  of  religion  in  England  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, I  would  refer  my  readers  to  such  works  as  the  "Life  of  White- 
field,"  of  the  two  Wesleys,  including  Macaulay's  Essay,  and  to 
Froude's  "Oxford  Counter-Reformation,"  among  many  others.  The 
spiritual  life  of  the  nation  was,  to  all  appearance,  dead;  even  the 
Catholic  remnant,  as  Lingard  and  others  have  recorded,  was  not 
immune  from  the  blight  of  worldliness  and  indifference  which,  more 
than  all  else,  marks  the  Hanoverian  period. 

Yet,  cold  and  irreligious  as  England  had  become,  she  was  to  show 
that  she  had  not  lost  all  the  qualities  with  which  her  ancient  faith 
had  endowed  her.  The  exiled  Bishops,  priests  and  religious  of 
Revolutionary  France  found  ready  and-  ungrudging  welcome  in  a 
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country  whose  penal  laws  against  her  own  "Popish  recusants"  were 
in  full  force.  The  effects  of  this  hospitality  on  the  religious  life  of 
the  nation  are  not  easily  to  be  measured.  For  one  thing,  they  made 
the  Oxford  Movement  possible. 

Its  immediate  causes  must,  however,  be  sought  in  the  political 
rather  than  in  the  distinctly  religious  conditions  of  the  times.  The 
Reform  Act  of  1832  had  given  an  impulse  to  Liberalism,  at  which 
the  Tories,  mindful  of  the  French  Revolution  and  having  the 
troubles  of  1830  under  their  eyes,  literally  stood  aghast.  Liberalism 
of  all  kinds,  it  may  be  well  to  remember,  was,  to  Newman  and  his 
friends,  as  it  is  to  many  of  us,  of  the  devil  simply  et  sans  phrase. 
But  it  was  the  Irish  Temporalities  Bill,  passed  in  1833,  suppressing 
half  the  Irish  Protestant  episcopate,  which  really  started  the  counter- 
reformation,  since  the  very  life  of  the  National  Church  seemed  to 
be  at  stake.  On  July  14  of  that  year  Keble  preached  at  S.  M,ary's, 
Oxford,  his  memorable  sermon  on  "The  National  Apostasy."  New- 
man in  after  years  says  of  it :  "I  have  ever  considered  and  kept  the 
day  as  the  start  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  1833."* 

Into  the  history  of  the  movement  itself  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  here.  I  desire  rather  to  draw  attention,  in  conclusion,  to  its 
latest  phase,  the  Anglo-Roman,  or  Reunion  party,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  come  into  existence  with  the  present  century  and  is  best 
represented  by  the  Lamp  and  by  Mr.  Spencer  Jones'  "England  and 
the  Holy  See:  An  Essay  Towards  Reunion."  This  reunion — the 
very  word  is  full  of  import — ^must,  these  heirs  of  the  counter- 
reformation,  of  the  "Anglican"  tradition,  maintain,  be  a  "corporate" 
submission  of  the  "English  Church"  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  even 
as  the  separation  was,  in  their  view  of  it,  the  "corporate,"  though 
unwilling,  act  of  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana.  More,  it  is  the  divine 
terminus  ad  quern,  the  only  possible  destiny  of  the  Oxford  Movement. 

It  is  a  movement,  moreover,  which  may  be  said  to  have  only  just 
begun,  the  true  value  and  import  of  which  its  very  leaders  have 
hardly  yet  fully  grasped.  It  is  a  position  which,  to  a  Catholic, 
seems  wholly  illogical  and  untenable.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
they  not  submit  individually  to  the  Pope,  whose  primacy  and  infalli- 
bility they  acknowledge? 

The  answer  must,  I  think,  be  sought,  first,  in  that  very  sense  of 
a  corporate  existence  as  a  "Church ;"  in  that  belief  in  the  "continuity," 
the  identity,  between  the  pre-reformation  Ecclesia  Anglicana  and 
their  own  communion.  This  sense  and  this  belief,  while  they  are 
the  vital  principles  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  while  they  have  had, 
and  must  continue  to  have,  divinely  logical  and  inevitable  effects, 
have  not  as  yet  attained  the  full  measure  of  them.    The  consdous- 

•  "Apologia  pro  vita  sua,"  p.  35. 
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ness  of  corporate  existence  must,  it  would  seem,  entail  an  ever  clearer 
realization  of  isolation  from  "the  rest  of  Catholic  Christendom,"  as 
they  say,  of  separation  from  that  Divine  centre  of  Catholic  Ufe  and 
unity  whose  claims  they  are  willing  to  recognize  after  three  cen- 
turies of  bitter  repudiation  and  denial.  The  very  belief  in  "con- 
tinuity" must,  in  Hke  measure,  bring,  in  God's  time,  a  full  sense  of 
the  differences  between  the  Church  of  the  English  people  and  the 
"Church  of  England,"  a  full  understanding  of  what — by  their  own 
admission — ^has  been  lost,  and  how,  alone — again  by  their  own  admis- 
sion— it  can  be  regained. 

But  the  answer  to  our  question  must  be  sought,  secondly,  and  no 
less  surely,  in  that  conviction  as  to  the  validity  of  their  orders,  and, 
consequently,  of  their  sacraments,  which  is  founded  not  merely  on 
the  wording  and  professed  intention  of  their  formularies,  but  on 
their  spiritual  experience.  Their  communions,  they  will  tell  us,  have 
been  real,  and,  therefore,  sacramental,  clear  proofs  of  validity;  to 
deny  their  reality  would  be  to  deny,  to  blaspheme  the  work  of  God 
in  their  souls.  How  shall  we  persuade  them  that  the  graces  given. 
were  real,  were  even  attached  to  and  dependent  on  the  faithful 
reception  of  their  rites,  ancl  yet  in  no  sense  sacramental  ?  That  the 
test  of  spiritual  experience  in  this  matter,  even  if  it  seems  to  amount 
to  a  probabile  argumentum,  to  an  actual  proof  of  Our  Lord's  pres- 
ence,' is  not  a  proof  of  His  sacramental  presence ;  that  it  is  of  equal 
application  to  devout  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  others,  who 
lay  no  claim  to  the  possession  of  valid  orders?  That  it  is,  simply, 
the  reward  of  good  faith? 

If,  however,  the  sense  of  corporate  existence  and  the  claim  to 
"continuity"  with  the  ancient  Church  of  the  English  people  have  not 
as  yet  worked  out  to  their  logical  consequences,  if  belief  in  the 
validity  of  their  orders  and  sacraments  still  holds  so  many  back 
from  a  submission  which,  to  us,  is  clearly  of  inevitable  obligation, 
there  can  be  no  question  for  those  who  have  studied  the  movement 
in  all  its  phases  as  to  its  ultimate  outcome.  That  outcome  is,  I  am 
convinced,  none  other  than  the  terminus  ad  quern  which  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  have  come  to  recognize  as  divinely  ordered — Re- 
union, the  corporate  submission  of  the  Anglican  communion  to  the 
Holy  See.  Such  submission,  such  reunion,  these  leaders  assert  and 
repeat,  is  the  only  possible  goal  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  without 
which  it  has  no  justification,  no  meaning.  It  will  be  said  that  such 
a  submission  is  impossible,  inconceivable.  Is  it  more  impossible  or 
less  conceivable  than  that  of  the  Arians?  Is  not  the  whole  move- 
ment something  wholly  new,  strange  and  unaccountable,  this  delib- 
erate return  of  a  schismatical,  heretical  body  towards  Catholic  unity, 

limit,  rv.,  xix.,  2. 
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•except  as  the  work  of  God,  a  progfress  towards  just  such  an  end? 
The  Church  lost  England — that  is  what  it  amounts  to— in  the  open 
revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  loss  was,  humanly  speaking, 
brought  about  by  the  Anglican  communion.  Is  it  not  natural — if 
one  may  say  so — to  look  to  the  Anglican  communion  as  God's 
instrument — however  imperfect  it  may  seem  to  us — in  making  good 
the  loss  ?  How  else — so  far  as  we  can  see — shall  Our  Lady's  Dowry 
be  restored  to  her? 

But  if  this  is  so,  what  is  our  attitude  to  be  towards  such  a  move- 
ment, one  which,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  is  of  vital 
import  to  the  Qiurch,  in  English-speaking  countries  especially  ?  These 
exiles  from  the  heritage  that  was  once  their — exiles,  be  it  always 
remembered,  through  no  fault  of  their  own — are  turning  their  eyes, 
their  longings,  their  steps  more  definitely  than  ever  before  towards 
the  fold  to  which,  in  heart  and  desire,  they  have  always  rightly 
belonged.  They  are  learning — some  have  already  learned — that 
only  by  submission  to  the  shepherd  appointed  by  Christ  to  rule  His 
flock  on  earth  can  they  attain  entrance  to  the  shelter  of  His  one  fold. 
They  have  come  to  believe,  some  less  fully,  indeed,  some  in  full 
measure,  as  we  believe,  to  pray  as  we  pray,  to  seek,  in  maimed, 
imperfect  rites,  that  sacramental  union  with  Himself  which  He  longs 
to  g^ant  to  them  and  to  us.  And  so  far  they  are  in  the  valley  of 
shadows  and  the  mists  of  illusion ;  there  is  a  wall  between  them  and 
us,  a  wall  of  misunderstanding^,  of  inherited  estrangement,  which 
neither  they  nor  we,  but  our  cmnmon  fathers,  built  up  between  us, 
but  for  which  they  and  we  shall  answer  before  God  if  we  do  not 
labor  to  remove  it. 

Yet  surely,  with  a  common  faith,  common  hope,  a  common  fellow- 
ship— ^however  partial  or  imperfect — with  Him  who  is  the  One 
Shepherd  of  all  His  sheep,  whose  last  prayer  on  the  night  of  His 
bitter  Passion  was  that  they  might  all  be  one,  "that  the  world  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,"  the  barrier  that  divides  us  gjrows 
transparent  and  will  vanish  ere  we  know  it,  like  the  mist  at  sunrise. 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  Oxford  Movement  have  fulfilled  the 
task  appointed  to  it,  have  attained  the  destiny  which,  in  its  very 
sources,  in  the  very  formularies  of  the  communion  it  has  quickened 
to  new  life,  God  intended  and  marked  out  as  its  ultimate  and  only 
possible  issue.  Then  shall  the  Good  Shepherd's  own  promise  be 
kept  at  last :  "And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold ; 
them  also  must  I  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice,  and  there  shall 
be  One  Fold  and  One  Shepherd." 


Francis  W.  Grey. 


Ottawa,  Canada. 
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ANARCHISM  LN  INDIA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

THE  murder  of  Sir  Curzon  Wylie  brought  home  to  the  door 
of  the  siiprisme  power  a  condition  of  affairs  in  India  either 
disregarded ;,  in  England  or  lightly  or  contemptuously 
regarded.  It  was  very  well  known  among  the  officials  in  that  g^eat 
dependency  that  disaffection  led  now  and  then  to  murder  by  the  knife 
or  the  revolver,  by. the  wrecking  of  trains  or  by  bomb-throwing; 
and  that  this  or  that  method  of  evincing  discontent,  though  limited 
in  operation,  was  ^ot  confined  to  the  assassins,  but  represented  the 
passions  and  hopes  of  associations  if  not  of  "classes."^  All  this 
time  constitutional  reforms  were  in  progress,  and  not  merely  associa- 
tions, but  the  "classes,"  into  which  for  the  purpose  of  political  dis- 
crimination all  above  the  ryots  or  tillers  of  the  soil  were  labeled, 
believed  that  the  reforms  were  due  to  those  acts  of  violence. 

That  this  was  an  unfortunate  conclusion  may  be  easily  admitted ; 
that  it  was  a  natural  one  to  the  Eastern  mind,  those  acquainted  with 
the  subtle  and  treacherous  disposition  of  the  Indian  races,  especially 
of  the  most  intelligent  race  among  them,  the  Bengalis,  will  at  once 
conclude.  Gratitude  has  no  place  in  the  East,  justice  has  no  mean- 
ing; fear  or  interest  is  the  only  intelligible  motive  in  administration 
as  it  is  in  the  relations  of  private  life.  The  only  part  of  the  Indian 
people  that  can  be  reckoned  on  as  attached  to  the  government  and  its 
"foreign"  ofRdals  is  the  tiller  of  the  soil;  and  with  him  it  is  the 
stern  teaching  of  experience,  for  he  knows  that  the  native  landlord 
and  the  native  tax-gatherer  are  gfreedy  and  heartless  to  a  proverb, 
while  the  English  collector  is  just  and  compassionate.  The  latter 
steps  in  on  complaint  between  the  tenant  and  the  native  landlord, 
and  sees  that  the  tenant  shall  only  pay  what  the  law  itself  provides — 
namely,  an  equitable  rent  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  the  year. 
It  is  right  to  add  that  tenants  will  only  apply  to  the  English  official 
in  extreme  cases  when  utter  misery  from  the  exactions  of  the  native 
landlord  gives  them  the  courage  of  despair. 

That  some  automatic  and  constant  protection  to  tenants  should  be 
contrived  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  apply  to  the  English  officials 
against  the  landlords  will  be  conceded  when  one  knows  the  hopeless 
condition  of  the  tenants  in  a  quarrel  with  the  former.  The  law  is 
excellent,  but  in  their  dealings  with  the  tenants  the  landlords  are 
above  and  outside  the  law,  except  in  those  desperate  cases  when  the 
authority  of  the  English  collector  is  invoked.  The  tenant,  destitute 
of  means,  submits  to  any  demand  rather  than  apply  to  the  English 

1  The  word  "classes,"  like  the  phrase  "babu  clerks,"  has  a  local  Anglo- 
Indian  application. 
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official.  With  time  he  is  in  hopeless  arrears;  there  are  two  conse- 
quences, starvation  or  eviction.  The  landlord  is  anxious  to  get 
possession  of  the  land  to  work  it  for  his  own  immediate  profit.  The 
tenant  may  become  a  laborer  without  any  longer  the  conditional 
ownership  the  law  had  given  him  or  seek  subsistence  elsewhere. 
The  strange  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  mischief  is  that 
the  tenants  in  some  mysterious  way  blame  the  government  and  not 
their  own  countrymen  for  all  the  consequences;  but  the  sentiment 
is  artificial,  as  I  shall  presently  point  out,  produced  by  the  agitators, 
in  fact. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  state  of  feeling  could  hardly  be 
produced  by  the  agitators  if  the  ryots  fully  realized  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  imperial  government  for  the  admirable  land  legislation 
which  conferred  on  them  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  soil,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  rent  when  the  zamindars  were  intermediate  land- 
lords between  them  and  the  State,  and  to  the  land  tax  where  the 
State  was  the  immediate  landlord.  The  ryots,  in  truth,  are  aware 
of  what  the  imperial  government  has  done  for  them,  and  it  can  be 
safely  said  they  would  not  wish  to  be  transferred  from  the  English 
possessions  to  those  of  the  great  fundatories  of  the  Crown,  much 
as  the  glamor  of  immemorial  dignity  and  descent  invests  these 
princes  in  their  eyes. 

I  briefly  pass  from  the  consideration  that  the  contempt  evinced  by 
the  imperial  race  for  all  classes  of  the  natives,  including  the  wealthy 
commercial  class  and  landholders  of  the  most  ancient  ancestry  and 
great  possessions,  makes  a  difficulty.  I  shall  notice  it  more  in  detail 
later  on.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  clear  the  ground  in  the  beginning 
by  a  statement  which  may  cause  astonishment  to  the  American 
reader  and  to  the  Irish  politician,  who  looks  on  English  rule  every- 
where outside  the  g^eat  self-governing  colonies  as  an  unmitigated 
despotism. 

This  certainly  is  not  the  case  in  India.  The  land  laws  are  excel- 
lent. When  the  administration  of  them  is  oppressive — and  it  is  that 
most  frequently  to  a  frightful  extent — the  native  landlords  and 
native  magistrates  and  deputy  collectors  are  the  cause.  There  is  a 
greater  degree  of  local  self-government  in  the  four  great  provinces 
called  the  Presidencies  and  the  Central  Provinces,  the  latter  under 
one  Governor  and  his  lieutenants,  than  in  English  counties  before 
the  last  education  act.  No  doubt  the  ryots  are  not  represented  in 
the  Provincial  Councils.  Eighty  years  ago  Manchester  did  not  send 
a  representative  to  Parliament,  while  some  petty  village,  with  its 
electorate  of  the  parson,  the  parish  clerk  and  the  squire's  gate- 
keeper, sent  two.    Old  Sarum,  I  think,  was  something  like  this. 

The  famines  in  India  have  naturally  enough  stirred  the  hearts  of 
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humane  men  and  very  seriously  occupied  the  judgment  of  sincere 
Radicals,  who  look  at  results  not  like  the  Doctrinaires,  who  adhere 
to  theories  whatever  be  the  results.  These  gentlemen  of  Bentham's 
leading  in  the  science  of  government  and  of  Mills'  abstractions  in 
the  principles  of  legislation  remind  one  of  the  old  physicians  laughed 
at  by  Moliere,  whom  even  death  did  not  convince  that  extreme  weak- 
ness was  not  to  be  cured  by  blood-letting  and  powerful  purgatives. 
The  patients  were  criminal,  that  was  all  about  it,  for  they  chose  to 
die  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  science.  Now  we  have  the  theory  of 
the  Doctrinaire-Radicals  of  Bentham's  lead  and  Ivlills  that  India 
should  be  governed  by  a  constitution  like  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, plus  an  electorate  of  every  man  and  woman  of  good  character. 
Well,  good  character  is  a  relative  term.  When  tiie  probability  that 
every  man  in  India  is  a  thief  when  he  can,*  a  liar  always,  a  perjurer 
when  his  evidence  needs  deflection  from  the  truth,  I  find  it  hard  to 
call  him  a  person  of  good  character.  As  to  the  ladies,  a  Sikh  mili- 
tary chief  the  other  day  declared  that  if  English  rule  were  driven 
from  India  not  one  article  of  value  would  be  found  in.  any  house 
within  a  week,  not  a  virgin  would  be  found  throughout  the  British 
provinces  or  possibly  in  the  native  States.  If  the  Zenana  did  not 
secure  an  Indian's  wives  and  daughters,  I  can  hardly  think  that 
female  suffrage  and  the  excitement  of  an  election  to  the  Indian  Par- 
liament would  contribute  to  character.  Contested  elections  are  not 
fair  or  honest,  but  women  should  be  both;  therefore  they  have  no 
business  with  the  suffrage  in  India. 

The  other  alternative  is  practical,  but  an  anachronism — namely,  a 
despotism  with  the  stern  qualities  of  Orientalism  as  seen  in  the 
ancient  monarchies,  tempered  by  the  patriarchal  form  commonly 
called  paternal  government.  Such  was  the  rule  of  the  English  in 
Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  such  the  rule 
of  Russia  in  Poland  according  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  when 
Dukes  were  royal  incubi  planted  on  the  earnings  and  destitution  of 
the  masses  and  before  Duchesses  became  gracious  ladies  with  a 
monopoly  of  the  virtues  which  are  crowns  to  their  husbands.  In 
fact,  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  political  psychology,  since  as 
Colonial  Secretary  he  superseded  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  took 
up  empire-making  as  an  industry  has  risen  to  Bismarckian  heights. 
Like  the  "Imps"*  in  Great  Britain,  he  would  establish  a  despotism  in 
India,  but,  mind  you,  it  should  be  an  enlightened  despot  that  filled 
what  Richard  III.  called  the  chair.  Can  an  enlightened  despot  be 
found  anywhere  save  Birmingham  ? 

3  1  am  not  apeaklns  of  the  native  princes  and  the  gentlemen  In  the 
provinces  who  have  grown  up  and  lived  among  the  British  officials. 
>  Liberal  Imperialists. 
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Possibly  the  Civil  Service,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  the  high- 
minded  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  England  and  Scotland,  may  be  con- 
sidered an  enlightened  despotism  in  the  aggregate.  But  they  are 
described  as  rather  haughty  to  the  natives,  while  their  judicial  and 
executive  action  is  above  all  praise.  I  understand  that  the  military 
men  sometimes  deputed  to  discharge  magisterial  functions  follow 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  vice  regal  and  presidential  councils. 
These  rules  are  mindful  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  natives  so  far 
as  the  claims  of  impartial  justice,  but  from  what  I  learn  even  now 
and  what  I  learned  in  my  young  days  from  gentlemen  who  had 
served,  there  is  a  tone  of  superiority  over  wealthy  and  well-bom 
Indians  which  rankles.  The  assumption  may  have  been  forced  in 
early  days  by  the  duplicity  and  Uriah  Heap  humility  of  the  Ben- 
galis. They  fawned,  but  woe  to  the  army  man  or  the  civilian  whom 
extravagance  placed  in  their  power.  They  were,  in  his  trouble, 
taking  satisfaction  for  the  innumerable  times  they  bowed  to  the 
earth  and  shaded  their  eyes  before  the  Sahib. 

The  enli^tened  despot  may  do  in  a  polity  of  the  imagination. 
History  does  not  produce  him  in  the  aggfregate  as  an  Athenian  or 
Venetian  republic  or  in  the  individual  like  that  superb  actor, 
Augustus.  In  spite  of  Gibbon  I  fail  to  find  the  impartial  justice  I 
should  look  for,  say  in  Tragan,  with  his  sham  forms  of  trial,  and  that 
a  marked  Patrician  or  knight  that  is  an  eques  died  without  a  trial, 
as  though  Caligula  wanted  a  sensation  or  Nero  desired  to  be  his 
heir.  I  think,  therefore,  Edward,  Emperor  of  India,  cannot  be  made 
absolute  in  India  as  Mr.  Disraeli's  followers  seemed  to  have  thought 
possible. 

I  have  hinted  that  the  sentiments  of  returned  cheers  were  those, 
in  my  young  days,  of  men  who  looked  upon  the  Indians  as  simply  a 
population  without  rights.*  To  a  very  considerable  extent  even 
now  the  successors  of  these  gentlemen  carry  this  social  and  political 
estimate  home  with  them.  "Shoot  them  down!"  is  an  expression 
employed  with  reference  to  excited  meetings  of  the  people  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  by  your  Anglo-Indian.  Now  I  can  hardly  think 
such  ferocity  is  indigenous  in  England,  though  Mr.  A.  Balfour  as 
Irish  Secretary  telegraphed  to  a  police  officer  in  Ireland:  "Don't 
hesitate  to  shoot!"  It  was  Napoleonia  "Shoot  the  burgomaster." 
writes  Napoleon  to  one  of  his  generals.  Unrestrained  power  is  not 
a  good  thing  for  those  who  may  feel  its  exercise.  The  Radicals  of 
England  stood  against  its  exercise  in  Ireland  in  1865.  I  remember 
the  incident  well.  The  class  of  honorable  men  to  which  Mr.  Balfour 
belongs — ^yes,  the  Tories  are  all  honorable  men,  widely  extended 
branches  of  the  great  house  of  Barnacle;  all  honorable  men,  just  as 
4  Even  to-day  the  native  Is  spoken  of  as  an  "outsider." 
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honorable  as  when  they  lived  upon  the  three  kingdoms,  as  officials 
whose  subordinates  did  the  work  at  a  tenth  or  a  fifth  of  the  salaries^ 
as  sinecurists  who  did  not  pretend  to  do  work,  as  pensioners  whose 
term  of  work  was  short  and  joyous  as  a  midsummer  night's  dream — 
I  say  that  that  aristocratic,  territorial,  ecclesiastical  class  demanded, 
that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  should  be  sent  over  to  Ireland  that  year  to  play 
the  part  he  had  played  in  India.  A  weak-kneed  Whig  administratioa 
was  in  power,  but  Manchester,  Birmingham,  the  Midlands  were 
against  the  class  of  honorable  men  who  wanted  Indian  methods  in 
Ireland,  because  three  or  four  enthusiasts  started  a  newspaper  to 
overthrow  English  power  in  Ireland.  If  this  class  would  be  so 
masterful  at  home,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  one  can  possibly 
understand  that  their  relatives  would  be  insolent  and  despotic  in 
India.  During  the  height  of  the  land  war  in  Ireland  retired  army 
men  settled  in  England  were  pretty  constantly  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  for  agencies  of  estates.  Among  their  qualifications 
honesty,  the  security  of  bonds,  experience  of  the  work,  skill  in  deal- 
ing with  different  orders  of  men  and  so  on  were  not  mentioned. 
The  advertiser  had  served  in  India,  had  been  accustomed  there  to 
deal  with  lawless,  seditious,  rebellious  natives,  whom  he  had  kept 
in  awe,  and  was  consequently  the  man  for  a  disturbed  district  in 
Ireland.'  These  little  touches  and  more  from  personal  knowledge 
I  could  g^ve  must  help  me  to  discern  wherein  lies  the  probabilities- 
between  the  rose-color  of  my  fellow  Radicals  and  the  fire  and  brim- 
stone of  the  class  which  rendered  government  in  India  the  detesta- 
tion of  Indians  by  their  encouragement  to  the  insolent  demeanor 
and  oppressive  usages  of  the  army  men  and  magistrates  of  the 
uncovenanted  kind  of  British  origin,  the  engineer's  clerks  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  white  skins,  as  Noah  Claypole  bragged  over 
"Work'us,"  as  he  called  Oliver  Twist,  and  the  commercial  men  of 
Calcutta,  who  think  they  are  the  East  India  Company  resuscitated. 
I  have  already  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  Civil  Service  officials 
and  all  other  kinds  of  men  serving  in  India.  In  connecticm  with  this 
body,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  history,  a  reckless 
purpose  seems  to  be  descending  on  English  reformers  at  home  and 
panic-stricken  officials  of  rank  and  experience  in  India,  whose  con- 
dition of  terror  seems  to  indicate  an  unconfessed  sense  that  the 
United  Kingdom's  tenure  of  India  is  unstable  as  a  rope  of  sand.  It 
is  proposed  to  confer  the  Civil  Service  appointments  on  the  natives, 
possibly  by  examination  as  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  now  open — 

5  My  countrymen  are  not  fools.  The  English  "goneer" — so  they  called  a 
fellow  kicked  out  of  employment  for  drunkenness  or  something  that  could 
not  be  overlooked,  say,  forging  a  friend's  name  or  obtaining  money  or 
roods  under  false  pretenses — (ailed  to  recommend  himself  to  Irish  land~ 
lords.   They  preferred  the  devils  they  knew  to  the  devils  from  India. 
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to  confer  them,  I  say,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exclude  candidates  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  is  to  stop  the 
reforms  and  to  deprive  the  natives  of  all  administrative  and  sudi 
modified  legislative  power  as  the  Councils  possess  and  to  make  the 
Viceroy  an  irresponsible  ruler,  subject  to  the  shadowy  authority  of 
the  Secretary  for  India.  In  other  words,  to  make  him  "an  enlight- 
<ned  despot." 

"Hastings,  the  lieutenant  of  a  British  monarch,  claiming  absolute 
dominion!"  exclaimed  Burke.  Such  an  idea  was  a  paradox  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  what  is  it  to-day,  when  events  have  marched 
to  an  infinite  distance  from  the  fierce,  lawless,  uncontrolled  aggres- 
sions of  that  period  ?  Fortunately  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords  knows  his  India  as  his  party  does  not,  and  between 
him  and  Lord  Morley  a  way  out  of  the  difiiculty  will  be  found  safe 
to  the  empire  and  just  to  the  natives. 

It  would  seem  clear,  however,  that  the  spreading  anarchism  must 
be  put  down  in  a  manner  to  show  that  no  example  from  the  rise 
of  Japan,  that  the  invincibility  of  the  West  is  a  thing  of  the  past  can 
be  relied  upon,  for  the  power  that  established  a  rule  over  India  which 
no  invader  had  accomplished  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever.  That  this 
lesson  may  be  insisted  upon  with  far  less  difficulty  than  may  be  sup- 
posed may  be  concluded  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  deportation 
of  the  Bengali  editors.  The  outrages  were  stopped,  a  fact  which 
proves  that  the  awe  of  the  supreme  power  is  still  a  g^eat  influence ; 
and  then  there  is  the  rather  uncomfortable  inference  that  the  out- 
rages were  inspired  by  political  associations  instead  of  being  the 
isolated  deeds  of  fanatics,  as  some  optimists  inform  us. 

Patriotism  is  a  motive  all  men  respect,  but  it  should  be  expressed 
by  methods  that  the  conscience  of  mankind  approves  of.  Assassina- 
tion, whether  in  England  or  India,  is  not  the  path  to  redress.  The 
justification  of  Dinghra  read  in  the  police  court  after  he  murdered 
Sir  Curzon  Wylie  and  the  Indian  gentleman  by  his  side  reads  like 
a  page  from  the  manifesto  of  some  martyr  giving  up  his  life  for  a 
sacred  cause  which  was  the  passion  of  his  life.  If  Dinghra  were 
not  insane — and  it  appears  he  was  not — ^a  murderer  using  the  lan- 
^age  of  a  lover  of  liberty  while  his  hands  were  red  with  the  blood 
of  his  own  countryman,  accidentally  the  companion  of  the  destined 
victim,  and  the  destined  victim  himself  conspicuous  among  the  many 
humane  and  generous  friends  of  India  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Crown,  is  in  the  last  degree  that  sort  of  mental  i»-oduct  which 
revolts  the  moral  sense  while  it  paralyzes  the  understanding.  If  you 
lode  at  him  as  one  rendered  morbid  by  reflections  of  a  dark  and 
gloomy  cast,  the  analysis  is  not  satisfactory;  you  can  only  find  the 
history  intelligible  when  you  regard  him  as  a  unit  in  a  movement  to 
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advance  which  sensational  crime  is  a  means.  It  may  be  called 
fanaticism,  but  if  there  be  many  fanatics  of  the  kind,  society  must 
defend  itself  or  surrender  to  the  law  of  the  dagger.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  grotesque  as  well  as  portentous  in  writing  the  senti- 
ments of  a  Tell,  a  Kosciusko,  a  Russell,  an  Emmet  while  practicing 
in  a  shooting  gallery  to  make  sure  of  his  victim.  If  some  dissolute 
Cavalier  stabbed  Cromwell  he  was  getting  rid  of  the  tyrant  of  three 
kingdoms.  One  is  not  amazed  at  the  deed  of  Charlotte  Corday. 
The  assassins  of  Roman  Emperors  slew  enemies  of  the  human  race. 
When  Scaevola  went  to  the  tent  of  Pyrrhus  he  meant  to  kill  the 
genius  and  ambition  which  appeared  fatal  to  his  beloved  Rome. 
One  of  the  most  mischievous  consequences  of  the  State  education 
in  India  is  to  sow  on  a  moral  soil  Western  conceptions  and  tradi- 
tions which  the  soil  turns  to  poison.  The  wretched  youth  who 
killed  Sir  Curzon  Wylie,  from  what  one  learns,  is  like  the  mass  of  the 
Indian  students  in  London,  the  mass  of  the  students  in  their  own 
country,  and  all  are  the  products  of  an  education  which  assumed 
honor,  obligation,  duty,  loyalty  and  gratitude  in  races  or  religions 
which,  with  one  exception — even  if  one — did  not  possess  the  rudi- 
ments of  these  virtues.  Why,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  as  in 
the  State  schools  of  India,  in  keen,  conscienceless,  mendacious,  subtle 
minds  was  the  careful  shaping  of  instruments  to  sap  the  "foreig^n" 
authority,  as  the  imperial  government  is  generally  spoken  of. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  opposed  to  State  education — I  should  hope 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  this — ^but  I  deprecate  a  system 
divorced  from  religion  and  the  morality  it  sanctions  and  which  is 
conceived  by  philosophical  statesmen  destitute  of  experience  and 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  legislation.'  One  principle  of 
legislation  is  that  an  account  should  be  taken  of  those  qualities  in  a 
people  which  constitute  character.  National  character  is  a  pretty 
constant  force.  One  sees  it  surviving  in  great  part  the  ordeal  of 
historic  trial  despite  the  pressure  of  hostile  influences.  The  State 
system  in  India  took  up  in  the  different  races  supple  intellects  devoid 
of  the  elements  which  we  seek  for  in  a  conception  of  social  morality 
apart  from  primary  domestic  virtues;  took  up  the  80,000,000  of 
Bengalis,  the  most  intellectual  people  in  India,  and  not  merely  in 
India,  but  in  the  world,  at  least  as  far  as  certain  studies  lead,  and 
taught  the  methods  of  advancement  in  life  and  the  implied  morality 
that  success  justifies  everything. 

Life  and  property,  the  moral  elements  which  hold  society  together 
are  burned  out  in  the  incipient  anarchism  of  the  State  schools. 

*The  Godless  education  In  India  has  been  condemned  by  Protestant 
Bishops  in  that  country,  who  would  prefer  education  coupled  with  the 
teachings  of  any  form  of  religion  to  blind,  rayless  secularism. 
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Sentence  had  hardly  been  passed  on  the  murderer  of  Sir  Curzon 
Wylie  when  a  prosecution  is  instituted  at  the  Old  Bailey  against  one 
Aldred  for  printing  and  publishing  a  seditious  libel  in  the  Indian 
Sociologist  on  the  Government  of  India.  This  man,  an  Englishman 
doubtless,  described  himself  as  an  Anarchist-Communist.  The  policy 
of  the  paper  was  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  government  in 
India  by  the  murder  of  English  men  and  women.  I  wonder  where 
men  can  be  found  to  regard  incitements  to  assassination  as  political 
offenses  merely?  The  editor  of  the  paper  was  an  Indian  named 
Krishna  Farma,  who  fled  like  a  man  after  the  publication,  fled  to 
France,  as  "the  great  and  good"  Emile  Zola  had  fled  to  England 
after  doing  all  the  noble  work  by  which  he  illustrated  the  honor  and 
dignity,  the  political  faithfulness  and  patriotism  of  La  Grande  Nation 
as  now  exhibited. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  one's  feelings  with  regard  to  patriotism, 
even  though  as  a  boy  he  may  have  debated  on  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  and  justified  Sidney  for  pocketing  the  bribes  of  the 
great  King,  even  though  he  may  have  been  deeply  interested  as  the 
son  of  a  Tory,  afterwards  himself  to  be  a  squire  and  magistrate,  a 
chairman  of  county  boards  and  even  of  Quarter  Sessions' — deeply 
interested,  I  say,  in  the  pamphlet  "Killing  No  Murder,"  directed 
against  the  life  of  the  greatest  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— whatever  may  be  one's  feelings  with  regard  to  patriotism, 
he  certainly  must  agree  with  the  hundred  and  forty-six  members  of 
Parliament  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Asquith  to  the  effect  that  there  should 
be  no  toleration  of  any  "of  the  various  forms  of  anarchical  violence." 
This  was  written  by  certain  Liberal,  Laborer  and  the  majority,  I 
think,  of  the  Irish  members ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  these  gentlemen 
did  not  quite  appreciate  the  situation.  The  deportation  of  the 
editors  was  followed  by  tranquillity. 

I  give  the  members  in  question  the  fullest  credit  for  the  wish  to 
sustain  the  promoters  of  reform  in  India,  but  they  may  do— men 
of  the  kind  always  do — incalculable  mischief  through  want  of  knowl- 
edge. Certain  concessions,  very  small  ones,  might  have  postponed 
the  War  of  Independence  in  America.  The  modes  of  thought  in 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  were  fundamentally  alike.  The 
people  were  one  people  separated  by  the  ocean,  and  I  venture  to  say 
the  colonists  were  more  attached  to  the  King  and  the  royal  dignity 
than  the  people  of  England  of  any  class  whatever  except  ministers 
and  placemen  and  the  hangers-on  of  the  court  and  the  purlieus  lead- 
ing to  pension  or  promotion, 

•  In  Ireland,  however,  the  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  Is  the  county 
court  jud^e.  He  presides  over  the  unpaid  density  of  his  fellow-maglatrates, 
and  my  friend  the  late  Sir  Francis  Bradjr  has  even  contributed  to  It. — 
v..  'Irish  Land  Times." 
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The  words  quoted  from  the  members  of  Parliament  were  written 
to  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  letter  protesting  against  the  deportation 
of  the  eight  Bengali  editors.  There  was  nothing  arbitrary  in  the 
proceeding,  for  it  was  provided  in  a  law  passed  as  far  back  as  1818, 
if  I  mistake  not,  under  which  gentlemen  could  be  removed  without 
trial  from  the  scene  of  their  mischievous  writings  or  speeches.' 
Orators  and  leader  writers  who  recommend  assassination  as  a  means 
to  reform,  or,  even  more,  the  forcing  "the  foreigner"  from  India, 
should  count  the  cost  of  their  utterances.  The  146  Parliament  men 
have  kindly  dissociated  themselves  from  the  arguments  of  the  knife, 
the  revolver,  the  poisoned  fruit  or  the  poisoned  wine,  the  bomb- 
throwing  and  the  train-wrecking,  but  surely  they  ought  to  have  seen 
that  the  revolver  of  Madar  Lai  Dinghra  and  "the  sweet  reasonable- 
ness" of  the  editor  of  the  Indian  Sociologist,"  Mr.  Krishna  Varma, 
were  startling  comments  on  their  interference  with  the  action  of  the 
Indian  executive  and  Lord  Morley.  The  editor  of  this  print  holds 
up  Dinghra  as  one  of  the  immortals  who  gave  their  lives  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  reason.  I  can  see  him  only  a  half-madman, 
eaten  up  with  the  desire  for  notoriety,  or  the  instrument  of  a  murder 
conspiracy  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  to  "remove"  a  tyrant. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  condemn  him  so  very  much  for  his  contempt 
of  those  loyal  and  sympathetic  addresses  poured  out  by  the  Indian 
residents  in  London.  I  was  inclined  to  distrust  them.  Still,  I  must 
remember  what  took  place  during  the  agitation  for  the  removal  of 
Catholic  disabilities,  the  overreadiness  of  Catholics  to  show  their 
horror  of  crime  and  outrage  when  a  few  wretched  peasants  whose 
little  crops  were  utterly  destroyed  and  whose  one  small  lamb  or  pig, 
whose  goat  or  few  hens  were  carried  off  by  the  tithe  farmer  or 
proctor — the  ever-readiness,  I  say,  to  show  horror  because  our  poor 
ruined  people  now  and  then  battered  the  proctor's  head,  the  police- 
men's heads,  the  infantry  and  cavalry  heads  before  being  slain  by 
carbine  and  musket  at  their  own  doors  or  amid  their  com  sheaves. 

At  any  rate,  what  may  be  deplored  in  connection  with  this  case 
of  Dinghra's  is  that  it  has  done  more  to  call  attention  to  what  is 
obligingly  described  as  "the  condition  of  unrest"  in  India  than 
hecatombs  out  there  oflFered  on  the  altar  of  English  supremacy.  The 
situation  from  the  original  conditions  was  difficult,  but  the  difficulty 
has  been  increased  to  an  extent  almost  insuperable  by  the  irresponsi- 
ble play  of  parties  at  home,  the  injudicious  sympathy  with  the  cause 


«  The  revolutionary  and  "friend  of  man"  government  of  France  called  the 
Consulate  dealt  In  this  way  with  editors  faithful  to  the  principles  of  1789 
as  understood  In  1793.  What  writer  dared  criticize  proceedings  of  admin- 
istration or  Deputies  from  1791  to  1799  in  a  reactionary  sense?  He  would 
have  been  freed  by  the  guillotine. 
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of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  sincere  Radicals,  the  monstrous  readi- 
ness of  the  squire  and  the  jingo  to  call  for  martial  law  untrammelled 
even  with  the  pretense  of  trial.  Jedwood  justice,  "Hang  first  and 
try  aftewards,"  is  the  motto  of  the  squires,  the  parsons,  the  lords 
and  the  Bishops  whose  hatred  of  reason,  intolerance  of  right  lost 
the  American  colonies  and  brought  the  empire  to  its  knees  in  South 
Africa  the  other  day.  Now,  in  this  age,  when  reform  is  the  word, 
when  the  Turk  speaks  the  language  of  constitutional  liberty,  when 
Persia  imitates  the  Turk  and  Russia  has  her  representative  assembly, 
it  would  never  do  to  stop  reforms  in  India.  The  United  Kingdom 
should  sustain  Lord  Morley. 

The  reforms  were  in  one  sense  instituted  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  but  in  reality  they  began  long  before  his  viceroyalty.  What 
he  did  was  to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  national  aspirations  as  he 
believed  them  to  exist,  to  native  interests  as,  of  course,  they  really 
appeared  to  stand  in  the  judgments  of  capable  and  fair-minded  men. 
National  aspirations  were  a  foreign  plant  just  like  patriotism.  The 
East  knew  nothing  of  these  influences  since  Titus  carried  away  the 
remnant  from  the  ruined  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  India,  as  in  Persia 
and  the  great  monarchies  of  old,  there  was  the  despot,  the  only  man 
who  could  be  called  free,  and  a  nation  of  slaves ;  there  was  no  country 
in  the  sense  of  a  parent  passionately  loved;*  the  idea  was  never 
dreamt  of.  Though  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  could  defend  it  against 
an  invader — for  the  vae  victis  was  a  perennial  possibility — they  sub- 
mitted to  defeat  with  equanimity.  The  conqueror  was  accepted,  a 
task  master  hardly  different  from  his  predecessor,  but  this  indiffer- 
ence to  the  most  fateful  events  never  applied  to  the  origin  and 
inroads  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  aggressions  of  commercial 
clerks,  the  wars  waged  by  counting-house  chiefs  on  long  descended 
princes,  in  whose  blood  the  protection  of  their  gods  and  the  claims 
of  their  thousand  cults  were  embodied.  If  a  rajah  bowed  before  the 
captain  of  a  company  of  white  men,  he  did  so  in  that  Eastern  sup- 
pleness which  would  bend  to  the  present  exigency  and  wait  witli 
smiling  face  for  the  blessed  hour  of  victory  and  revenge. 

The  Bengali  pickle  dealer  parted  with  the  tax  levied  on  his  with 
the  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness  of  a  good  slave,  all 
whose  wealth  and  even  life  were  at  the  service  of  the  Sahib  and  the 
Emperor-King.**  But  it  would  not  be  well  for  the  Sahib  to  go  on 
foot  to  the  pickle  dealer's  house  unescorted  or  to  dine  with  him  with- 

•  The  motherland  Is  now  a  name  from  end  to  end  of  Inida.  The  Idea  has 
come  from  Ehgllsh  teaching;  the  native  schoolmasters,  seditious  and  un- 
scrupulous have  adopted  It  as  a  catching  cry. 

^0  Not  a  Frenchman  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  was  prouder  of  the  term 
emperor-klng  than  an  educated  Indian.  In  Oriental  pride  the  word 
emperor  appeals  as  an  equivalent  doubtless  of  the  old  form,  "king  of  kings." 
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out  witnesses.  Yet  this  confidence  was  of  late  spreading,  a  circum- 
stance hard  to  explain  on  any  theory  save  the  unreasoning  confidence 
of  these  military  men  and  civil  servants  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  think  in  India,  as  their  countrymen  do  in  Africa,  that  the  white 
skin  is  an  armor  of  proof.  I  understand  that  orders  have  been 
issued  recently  that  officers  of  the  army  and  officials  in  other  services 
must  be  attended  like  Irish  landlords  or  agents,  boycotted  tenants 
and  herdsmen  by  armed  men.  These  orders  are  looked  upon  as 
humiliating  to  the  imperial  race. 

Lord  Ripon's  policy  was  to  make  the  influence  and  usefulness  of 
the  natives  a  reality  in  the  whole  system  of  government,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  his  policy  was  misunderstood  by  those  who  in 
England  took  the  cue  from  the  officials,  the  military,  the  commercial 
men,  the  engineers  and  the  clerks  in  India.  Educate  the  natives  for 
the  work  of  self-government  has  been  the  policy  all  along.  It  was 
under  this  idea  that  a  very  high  grade  of  education  was  set  up,  that 
the  Civil  Service  examinations  were  open  to  Indian  students,  that 
they  were  encouraged  to  flood  the  inns  of  court  and  get  called  to  the 
bar,  that  the  prizes  and  prestige  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
dangled  before  their  eyes.  Lord  Ripon  in  proposing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  natives  for  the  administrative  and  legislative  councils  was 
affording  the  test  for  the  value  and  safety  of  the  system  of  education 
which  is  tersely  expressed  by  Grattan  as  the  policy  of  reforming 
governments — dealing  with  a  subjugated  people,  "Greatly  emanci- 
pate or  fundamentally  destroy!" 

The  cry  of  the  oppressed  officials  went  to  England.  Manor 
houses  and  castles,  parsonages  and  sacristies,  the  parish  school  for  the 
squire's  tenants,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State ;  the  athletic 
club,  where  the  squire's  tenants  learned  the  doctrines  of  muscular 
Christianity  from  the  young  curate  and  the  principles  of  high  Tory- 
ism from  the  Lady  Bountiful  and  her  daughters,  assisted  by  the 
ladies  from  the  parsonage — all  of  these  seats  of  political  science 
thrilled  and  echoed  to  the  enormity  of  allowing  black  men  to  govern 
white  men."  Now  the  policy  of  the  Marquis  is  that  which  Lord 
Morley  is  trying  to  get  sanctioned  in  his  scheme  of  reforms.  He 
declares  that  he  aims  at  conceding  all  administrative  and  legislative 
powers  to  the  provincial  councils,  with  the  important  constituent 
amendment  that  the  nominated  members  shall  henceforth  be  in  a 
minority,  but  that  a  measure  of  national  self-government  is  mot  to 
be  dreamt  of.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Lord  Lansdowne,  gave 
his  support  to  the  measure  on  its  introduction,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 

1'  Among  the  many  blazing  indiscretions  of  his  life  Lord  Salisbury  de- 
scribed an  Indian  gentleman  seeking  election  for  an  English  constituency 
as  "a  black  man"  violating  the  traditions  of  Parliament  and  the  country. 
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that  the  anarchism  in  India  and  its  transplantation  to  England  will 
stop  the  comprehensive  enlightened,  though  tentative  scheme  of 
Lord  Morley. 

The  Civil  Service  being  open  to  the  natives,  one  would  at  first 
sight  suppose  that  a  great  number  of  the  important  appointments  in 
that  service  would  be  filled  by  them.  This,  I  believe,  is  not  the  case. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  expense  of  going  to  England  to 
attend  the  examinations,  a  burden  on  persons  of  limited  means,  and 
the  Indian  students  in  London  are  for  the  most  part  such  persons. 
When  one  thinks  that  the  British  colleagues  of  those  Indians  in  the 
Civil  Service  are  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  admirable  ante- 
cedents, that  their  way  of  looking  at  matters  of  justice  and  admin- 
istration is  as  far  asunder  from  the  Indian  way  as  the  North  Pole  is 
from  the  South,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  a  change  calculated  to 
increase  the  number  of  Indian,  and  particularly  Bengali  candidates, 
will  be  an  improvement  on  the  existing  provision.  But  the  experi- 
ment is  worth  trying. 

The  character  of  land  tenure  was  slightly  outlined.  The 
zamindars  and  the  native  collectors  of  the  State  rent,  in  those  parts 
where  the  State  is  the  landlord,  are  extortionate  and  heartless  as 
Shylock  where  not  restrained  by  the  higher  British  officials.  A 
large  number  of  Indians  in  the  districts  now  administered  by  our 
countrymen  and  kinsmen  from  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  like 
locusts  on  the  sadly  visited  regions.  There  would  be  the  despair  of 
a  widely  spread  slavery  and  impoverishment;  but  the  influence  of 
the  educated  natives  in  the  press,  on  the  platform,  as  teachers  in 
school  and  college  would  be  employed  to  direct  popular  hatred  to  the 
imperial  government  instead  of  to  the  native  collectors  who  violated 
justice  as  magistrates  with  an  itching  palm,  who  lifted  the  taxes 
with  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  Turkish  officials  of  the  good  old  days. 
I  judge  the  Emperor  of  India,  if  he  had  not  a  rebellion  more  danger- 
ous than  the  great  Mutiny  of  1857  on  his  hands,  would  have  terri- 
tories emptied  of  inhabitants  who  had  died  of  famine  or  had  fled 
from  it;  would  hear  that  the  suburbs  of  his  towns  were  swept  by 
pestilence,  the  townspeople  kept  behind  the  walls  lest  they  should 
contract  the  plague  and  were  dying  of  famine  in  the  streets,  in  the 
open  sewers,  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  which  feebleness  prevented 
them  from  climbing  to  precipitate  themselves  on  the  suburbs  if  his 
British  subjects  were  replaced  by  natives. 

The  complaints  made  of  British  subordinate  judges  for  the  sent- 
ences they  impose  for  petty  larcenies,  assaults  and  the  like  are 
listened  to  by  high  officials  in  the  Viceroy's  and  the  provincial  Gov- 
ernors' courts,  and  cause  head  shaking  among  the  squires  of  Eng- 
land, whose  own  sentences  at  Petty  Sessions  for  poaching,  sleeping 
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out,  thefts  of  small  things  by  children  and  first  offenders  are  a  sig^ 
and  wonder  to  intelligent  and  humane  men.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  the  squires  think  the  sentences  on  black  men  who  thieve  that 
they  may  eat  excessive;  no,  but  complaints  to  the  India  office  may 
injuriously  affect  the  interests  of  younger  sons  and  relatives  to 
whom  India  is  still  a  land  of  good  things.  This  is  why  they  shake 
their  heads. 

It  is  said  there  is  a  good  reason  for  the  severe  sentences.  The 
Indian  thief  steals  as  a  matter  of  course;  the  Indian  generally  lies 
unless  it  is  more  profitable  to  tell  the  truth,  perjures  himself  in  a 
court  of  justice  with  complacent  facility,  no  matter  what  the  judicial 
occasion  may  be.  During  the  period  of  transition  from  the  violence 
of  entrance  on  land  vi  et  armis  to  the  time  of  peaceful  conveyance 
by  fine  and  recovery  in  England  a  successful  method  of  appropriat- 
ing estates  took  the  place  of  the  armed  entry  by  numbers.  A  pre- 
contract, a  secret  conveyance  and  "competent  false  witnesses"  did 
the  business  of  robbery  under  the  aegis  of  the  statute  of  uses.  Our 
ancestors  were  magnificent  in  their  scoundrelism,  but  the  perjury 
following  the  footsteps  of  a  zamindar  taking  his  tenants'  conditional 
fee-simple,  or  his  neighbor's  estate  guaranteed  under  a  survey  in 
pursuance  of  a  land  settlement  investigation  for  assessment  was  a 
triumph  of  subtility,  treachery,  cowardice,  meanness,  supported  by 
a  court  full  of  instructed  witnesses.  The  lands  in  such  a  case 
would,  of  course,  be  of  small  area,  not  like  the  wide  lordships  or 
baronies  acquired  by  document  and  oath  in  Tudor  England ;  but  what 
SIX — Anarchism  in  India  and  Its  Consequences, 
the  litigation  lacked  in  the  dignity  of  the  subject  matter  it  infinitely 
surpassed  the  old  English  iniquity  in  the  multitude  of  the  swearers, 
their  ingenuity,  plausibility,  earnestness.  When  one  remembers 
that  it  has  been  unsafe  for  the  past  few  years  for  the  Sahib  to  call 
at  a  friend's  house  unless  he  had  as  many  attendants  through  the 
streets  of  Calcutta  as  a  baron  required  going  to  the  Tower  to  pay 
court  to  royalty  in  pre-Tudor  days,  that  he  could  only  safely  dine 
with  his  Bengali  fellow  judge  or  collector  by  precautions  similar  to 
those  that  should  be  taken  by  the  guest  of  a  podesta  in  the  sixteenth 
century  on  the  eve  of  turning  his  magistracy  into  a  principality,  when 
one  remembers  the  widespread  falseness  and  the  carefully  nourished 
hatred  of  the  natives,  he  can  hardly  blame  our  brothers  of  Ireland, 
our  kinsmen  of  England  and  Scotland  if  they  serve  out  a  sharp 
dose  of  justice  to  the  natives.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  services  there  are  not  to 
be  found  honorable  men  of  the  Indian  races ;  of  this  the  testimony 
is  clear  and  convincing,  but  this  is  due,  I  submit,  to  an  environment 
wholly  un-Oriental  from  infancy.    I  can  only  think  this  when  the 
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proof  is  irresistible  that  the  educated  natives,  from  the  class  called 
the  Babu  clerks  up  to  g^eat  land  holders  and  merchants,  are  poisoned 
to  the  finger-tips  by  a  hatred  of  "foreign"  rule. 

To  state  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  India  as  fairly  as  I  can,  I  cannot 
wonder  at  the  result  just  presented.  One  must  regard  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Orient;  they  are  in  the  Asiatic,  whatever  may  be 
his  race,  hardly  differentiated  except  in  the  prominence  of  some  with 
this,  of  more  with  the  other  quality.  The  Arab  is  as  great  a  thief, 
for  instance,  as  the  Hindu;  and  this  despite  the  manly  virtues 
Mohamedanism  is  said  to  foster.  I  think  it  important  to  say  that 
Oriental  characteristics  are  fundamental  elements  of  human  nature 
as  we  find  them  in  the  savage,  but  subordinated  to  the  intellectual 
control  of  interest  as  they  are  not  in  the  savage.  This  is  the  case 
with  all  the  races  in  India,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dencies and  the  Central  Provinces,  for  each  of  these  has  a  sort  of 
autonomy  favorable  to  examination ;  and,  as  I  hold,  in  the  chief  char- 
acteristics the  inhabitants  are  not  very  far  apart  from  the  men  of 
the  Northeast  who  roamed  about  naked,  who  committed  murder  with 
as  little  hesitation  as  a  Scotch  borderer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  red 
man  on  the  warpath,  a  black  man  skulking  round  a  Transvaal  farm- 
house. 

The  characteristics  of  the  native,  then,  are  hardly  due  to  the 
scorpions  with  which  the  military  clerks  and  afterwards  the  soldiers 
and  officials  of  the  East  India  Company  scourged  them,  though  I 
can  allow  that  the  vices  begotten  by  servitude  were  intensified  under 
European  rule.  I  have  already  said  that  the  prejudices  of  the  im- 
perial race  are  strong  and  carried  out  to  India.  There,  hostile 
opinions  and  interests,  possibly  fears  and  resentments,  are  added  to 
the  imported  prejudices.  Such  forces  must  produce  an  effect.  They 
are  reflected  in  the  dark  masses  of  the  population,  who,  however, 
will  not  forfeit  present  advantages  for  words.  They  flashed  out  in 
the  Mutiny,  and  the  alarmists  say  they  will  flame  out  again  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  not  a  white  man  will  escape. 
The  alarmists,  though  not  inspired,  predict  that  in  spite  of  the 
benevolent  platitudes  of  good-hearted  Radicals  in  England,  retired 
officials  whose  graciousness  of  mind  is  the  outer  sign  of  their  con- 
genital imbecility,  but,  above  all,  in  spite  of  the  loud  hopes  of  the 
missionary,  on  whose  good  words  hang  the  habitues  of  Exeter  Hall, 
the  old  ladies  with  their  purses,  the  directors  and  promoters  of 
wild-cat  speculations  whose  promised  checks  are  to  appear  in  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings,  members  of  Parliament  who  combine  a 
feeling  for  our  black  brothers  with  a  desire  to  pose  as  public  men — 
in  spite  of  all  and  each  of  these  hopeful  classes  the  alarmists  cry  out 
India  is  lost ;  that  if  India  is  to  be  held  "drastic  measures"  must  be 
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resorted  to  and  the  reforms  of  "eccentric  statesmen"  must  be 
arrested."  Let  theirs  be  the  fate  of  Cassandra,  to  be  disbelieved. 
Panic  is  the  source  of  their  inspiration.  Both  the  alarmist  and  the 
optimist  are  wrong.  Great  things  have  been  done  for  India,  and; 
these  in  time  must  produce  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.  There  is 
such  a  form  of  loyalty  as  that  of  interest.  The  appeals  of  the  irre- 
sponsible educated  classes  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  unsuccessful^ 
though  listened  to  with  placidity.  This  class  knows  that  their  pre- 
decessors never  enjoyed  the  security  they  possess  for  profitable 
labor.  There  is,  indeed,  no  enthusiasm  in  their  attachment  to  the- 
empire,  but  theirs  is  the  tranquil  bearing  of  men  who  hope  for 
improved  conditions  as  they  stand,  and  who  dread  that  a  transfer 
of  dominion  to  native  princes  or  to  strangers  would  reduce  them  to 
hopeless  servitude.  They  are  aware  that  taxation  under  the  native 
princes  who  hold  semi-independent  States  under  the  protection  of 
the  Crown  is  higher  than  what  they  are  required  to  bear.  In  one 
instance  at  least  this  has  been  proved  when  there  was  an  offer  of 
exchange  of  lands  between  the  imperial  government  and  a  native 
prince.  The  ryots  proposed  to  pay  increased  taxes  rather  than  con- 
sent to  the  exchange.  Now,  the  ryots  constitute  the  population,  for 
the  educated  classes  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made  so 
often,  are  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  people.  They  are  a  dis- 
astrous product  of  a  vicious  system  of  education;  they  are  the 
criminal  associations  whose  methods  are  those  of  European  Anarch- 
its,  whose  activity  can  be  checked  at  any  moment  by  the  offer  of 
places,  however  subordinate  and  salaries  however  trifling  under  the 
imperial  government.  To  deal  with  factitious  and  interested  dis- 
content, with  the  native  army  loyal  and  the  native  feudatories** 
attached  to  the  greatness  of  the  empire  cannot  be  beyond  the 
resources  of  statesmanship. 


New  York,  N.  T. 


13  Lord  Rlpon  has  been  so  described  recently.  I  am  sure  I<ord  Morley,  a 
notorious  Radical,  would  get  credit  for  any  kind  of  treason. 

» It  is  possible  that  the  attachment  of  these  princes  to  their  Suzerain, 
the  Eimperor-Klng,  may  be  less  binding  than  Is  thought  Residents  shoultf 
not  be  permitted  to  play  the  part  of  spies  as  well  as  ambassadors.  All  th« 
natives  felt  keenly  the  trial  of  the  Quikwar  of  Baroda  on  a  charge  by  at 
resident  of  attempting  to  poison  him. 


George  McDermot,  C.  S.  P. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  SPAIN. 
HERE  are,  perhaps,  few  lands  more  difficult  to  handle  in 


public  print  than  Spain.   This  revolution-ridden  country 


presents  to  us  a  kaleidiscopic  picture  of  intrigues,  varying 
politics,  constitutions  and  conspiracies,  civil  wars  and  assasinations 
that  are  simply  bewildering.  Yet  whosoever  should  judge  Spain 
by  what  appears  upon  the  surface  would  be  far  wide  of  the  mark. 
Still  more  would  he  err  who  would  permit  himself  to  be  guided  by 
the  current  reports  circulating  through  the  British,  Continental  or 
American  press.  Spain  has  had  in  the  past  more  than  in  the  present 
bitter  political  and  religious  enemies,  and  even  to-day  that  feeling 
of  hostility  has  not  completely  subsided.  Every  now  and  then  news 
comes  to  us  from  the  Peninsula  which  often  proves  to  be  false,  or 
at  most  fiction  founded  on  fact.  What  assertions  were  not  made, 
what  groundless  reports  circulated  some  years  ago  concerning  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Madrid  palace  which  fell  to  the  ground  of 
their  own  weight!  A  few  years  since  a  very  sensational  story 
appeared  in  a  highly  respectable  paper  of  Baltimore,  taken  from  a 
well-known  and  much  read  New  York  journal.  It  concerned  a 
certain  Moorish  woman  named  Fatima,  who  it  was  said  had  escaped 
from  the  harem  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  whom  Spain,  in 
spite  of  many  protests,  was,  through  the  workings  of  diplomacy,  to 
deliver  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Sultan.  The  facts  were 
ascertained,  and  the  true  story  of  Fatima,  who  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  Sultan's  harem,  was  sent  to  the  Baltimore  paper  in 
question,  but  it  probably  found  its  way  to  the  wastepaper  basket 
At  least  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  ever  came  of  it 

The  causes  of  present  conditions  in  Spain  must  be  sought  for  as 
far  back  as  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  equi- 
librium of  the  whole  world  was  disturbed.  At  that  time  Spain,  as 
own,  was  politically  a  united  kingdom,  but  to  understand  the 
Spaniards  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  that  kingdom  was  the 
outcome  of  a  number  of  orig^inally  independent  States,  each  with  its 
own  characteristics  that  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  retained  down 
to  the  present  time.  What  may  be  said  of  the  people  of  one  prov- 
ince, Estremadura,  for  instance,  can  by  no  means  be  predicated  of 
that  of  other  provinces,  taken  singly  or  collectively.  For  the 
Spaniard,  his  native  province,  Castile,  Andalusia  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  first  and  foremost  his  country,  with  its  manners  and  customs, 
its  traditions  and  its  dialect. 

Jeromino  Becker,  writing  in  Nuestro  Tiempo,  sees  precisely  in  this 
lack  of  unity  one  of  the  g^reatest  reasons  for  the  decline  of  Spain's 
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power.  The  union  of  States  did  not  produce  unity,  and  the  prov- 
inces continued  to  hold  on  to  their  several  interests.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  endorse  this  view  entirely,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ethnological  diflferences  that  have  existed  and  that 
still  exist  had  much  to  do  with  the  revolutions  and  civil  wars  which 
on  various  occasions  have  swept  over  the  Peninsula.  There  was 
at  one  time  a  party  that  strove  to  add  to  these  divergences  by  advcH 
cating  a  Federal  Republic,  a  measure  which  probably  would  have 
hastened  the  disintegration  of  the  nation  by  leaving  complete 
autonomy  to  each  separate  province. 

Under  the  Roman,  and  later  under  the  Visigoths,  Spain  was  united 
for  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  since  the  Punic  wars,  which 
had  put  an  end  to  Cathaginian  sway.  During  this  long  period  the 
foundations  were  laid  for  the  Spanish  people,  the  outcome  of  Celti- 
berians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans  and  Visigoths,  and  for  the 
Spanish  dialects,  daughters  of  the  Latin.  In  the  eighth  century 
another  element  was  introduced  into  the  Peninsula,  that  of  the 
Moors,  who  overran  it,  and,  finally,  kept  the  southern  portion  until 
successive  wars  drove  them  away  forever. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Guadalete,  when  Don  Rodrigo  fell,  in 
711,  the  reconstruction  of' the  monarchy  began  with  a  number  of 
independent  States  that  gradually  grew  closer  together  until  they 
coalesced.  The  kingdoms  of  Oviedo,  the  Asturias  and  Leon,  unit- 
ing with  the  County  of  Castile,  became  the  monarchy  of  that  name. 
At  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees  arose  Navarra,  to  the  south  Aragon, 
while  the  County  of  Catalonia  stretched  along  the  Mediterranean 
shores.  Gradually  Castile  and  Aragon  encroached  upon  the  country 
of  the  Moors  until  their  crowns  were  united  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  Granada  fell.  Charles  V.,  the  Emperor, 
who  was  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  beheld  himself  by  the  annexation  of 
Navarra  monarch  of  all  the  Spains  and  of  a  united  kingdom  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  successors. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  House  of  Austria  was  followed  by 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  though  it  took  a  bloody  war  to  eflFect  the 
succession. 

The  mediaeval  Spanish  States  were  carried  on  upon  democratic 
principles,  and  no  people  in  Europe,  perhaps,  loved  freedom  so  much 
and  enjoyed  such  a  deg^ree  of  it  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  By  the  sixteenth  century  the  old  feudal  system  passed 
away  throughout  Europe  and  absolutism  of  monarchy  prevailed. 
This  was  especially  true  in  Spain,  where  from  Charles  V.  to  Ferd- 
inand VII.  the  sovereign's  rule  became  supreme.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  was,  if  not  annihilated,  at  least  held  under  such  control  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Basque  provinces,  it  dared  not  assert  itself. 
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The  Inquisition,  with  its  countless  ramifications,  was  a  most  power- 
ful adjunct  to  this  absolutist  power  of  Qiurch  and  State,  though  it 
certainly  kept  Spain  free  with  an  iron  hand  from  the  heresies  that 
swept  over  Northern  Europe.  The  Bourbons  and  the  Stuarts 
remained  almost  to  our  own  time  the  last  representatives  of  absolut- 
ism in  Western  Europe. 

The  French  Revolution,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  a  tremendous 
upheaval  of  the  old  established  order  of  things,  and  the  world  has 
not  yet  quite  recovered  from  its  effects.  It  spread  the  terror  of 
its  arms  over  a  portion  of  Europe,  while  its  ideas  flew  like  wildfire 
over  the  world.  Spain  was  one  of  the  first  to  catch  the  contagion. 
Ever  since  the  advent  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  French  literature 
had  invaded  Spain  and  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  and  the  works 
of  the  encyclopaedists  became  quite  familiar  to  educated  readers. 
Thus  the  principles  of  1789  found  an  entrance  into  Spain,  but 
Spaniards  were  not  prepared  to  break  with  monarchy  or  adopt  a 
republic.  Their  attachment  to  their  Kings  was  paramount,  and  it 
may  be  said  to  pervade  the  masses  still.  The  constitution  of  1812, 
drawn  up  at  Cadiz,  when  Ferdinand  VII.  was  an  exile  and  Napoleon 
was  foisting  his  brother,  Joseph,  on  the  Spanish  people,  was  not  a 
republican  constitution.  No  matter  how  much  it  was  impregnated 
with  French  ideas,  it  had  monarchy  for  its  basis.  Yet,  though 
short  lived,  it  inaugurated  a  new  era  and  furnished  the  keynote  for 
that  struggle  between  conservatism  and  liberalism  which  went  on 
all  through  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which  still  continues. 

Neither  was  the  constitution  of  Cadiz  tainted  by  the  hatred  of 
religion  which  marked  the  French  Revolution.  Though  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  fallen  and  only  the  extreme  reactionists  wanted  it  back,  the 
masses  were  strongly  attached  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  under  the 
constitution  the  Catholic  religion  remained  the  religion  of  the  State. 
The  day  had  not  yet  come,  but  it  was  coming,  when  men  would 
cry,  "Viva  la  Republica,"  and  war  would  be  waged  against  the 
Church. 

The  early  struggle  was  between  absolutists  and  constitutionalists. 
Under  the  restoration,  when  the  troops  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme, 
acting  for  the  Holy  Alliance,  had  strengthened  the  throne  of 
Ferdinand,  the  former  triumphed  and  the  latter  conspired.  The 
work  of  the  secret  societies  increased. 

When  Ferdinand  died,  after  abrogating  the  Salic  law,  constitu- 
tionalism gained  the  upper  hand  under  the  regency  of  the  first 
Cristina,  Ferdinand's  widow,  but  a  bloody  civil  war  was  the  result. 
The  Church  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  conservatism,  and  when  the 
word  meant  absolutism  she  took  that  side.  Hence  it  is  that  in  both 
civil  wars  we  find  so  many  of  the  clergy  on  the  side  of  the  Carlists. 
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The  clergy  were  feared  by  the  liberals,  who  dreaded  their  influence 
on  the  throne  and  on  the  people,  while  the  clergy  looked  askance 
at  liberalism,  which  more  than  once  meant  suppression  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  and  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Church  and  for  the  people,  the  best  example  did 
not  emanate  from  the  palace,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  scandals  in 
high  places  culminated  in  the  downfall  of  the  d)Tiasty  in  1869. 

In  the  meantime  political  opinions  had  assumed  the  most  varie- 
gated shades,  and  at  one  time  there  were  about  thirty  different 
parties  in  Spain.  Republican  tendencies  had  been  gaining  ground, 
and  socialism  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  However,  the  country 
was  not  ripe  for  a  republic.  It  was  tried  after  the  short  reign  of 
Amadeo,  but  as  Castelar,  who  had  himself  been  President,  said,  it 
was  impossible  to  have  a  republic  without  republicans.  The  masses 
were  monarchical,  and  in  the  north,  where  the  troops  of  Don  Carlos 
were  operating,  the  people  were  strongly  for  legitimacy,  which, 
though  its  Princes  professed  their  willingness  to  accept  constitu- 
tional government,  in  the  beginning  at  least  represented  absolutism. 

With  Alfonso  XII.  peace  returned  to  distracted  Spain.  The 
Carlists  were  driven  over  the  border  and  the  malcontents  contented 
themselves  with  speaking  and  writing  or  ventilating  their  griev- 
ances in  Cortes.  During  his  reign  and  during  the  minority  of 
Alfonso  XIII.,  under  the  regency  of  the  universally  respected  Maria 
Cristina,  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
Spanish  politics.  He  had  put  Alfonso  XII.  on  the  throne,  and  his 
influence  continued  until  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of 
Anarchists. 

I  well  remember  Don  Antonio  and  his  commanding  presence,  as 
well  as  his  oratorical  powers.  Little  did  I  dream  when  I  heard  him 
speak  at  the  opening  of  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists 
at  La  Rabida,  in  1892,  that  before  many  years  his  life  would  end 
so  tragically.  About  the  same  time  I  stood  not  far  from  the  boy 
King  on  the  balcony  of  the  Palacia  de  la  Deputacion  Provincial,  in 
Huelva,  and  once  as  my  glance  met  his  I  could  not  help  wondering 
what  the  future  of  this  boy  would  be.  He  has  had  a  troubled  reign. 
First,  there  were  difficulties  with  the  Moors  at  Ceuta.  Ever  since 
the  sixteenth  century  Spain  has  held  a  number  of  ports  on  the  coast 
of  Morocco,  and  it  is  one  of  these  that  is  responsible  for  the  recent 
outbreaks.  Hardly  had  this  trouble  passed  than  the  Cuban  war 
broke  out,  and  poor  Spain  was  drained  of  its  men  and  money.  Still 
she  willingly  made  the  sacrifice,  for  Spanish  pride  could  not  brook 
the  idea  of  parting  with  Cuba.  But  her  colonial  system  was  doomed, 
and  the  Spanish-American  War  deprived  her  of  her  colonies.  With 
this  incubus  removed,  there  was  hope  for  her.   When  I  had  the 
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pleasure  of  conversing  with  the  late  Admiral  Cervera  at  Annapolis, 
shortly  after  the  destruction  of  his  fleet,  I  remarked  to  him  that  I 
thought  the  loss  of  the  colonies  would  enable  Spain  to  concentrate 
her  energies  and  develop  her  own  resources.  What  the  courteous 
old  gentleman  thought  I  could  not  know;  he  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  Had  he  perhaps  in  mind  the  numerous  political  differ- 
ences that  would  continue  to  distract  the  unfortunate  country  ?  The 
fact  is  that  since  the  loss  of  the  colonies  Spain  has  been  advancing 
on  the  road  to  prosperity.  Luis  Garcia  Ginjaro,  professor  of  the 
University  of  Madrid,  writes'  that  "the  liberation  of  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  was  the  begiiming  of  Spain's  regeneration."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  with  the  loss  of  the  colonies  a  g^eat  weight  was 
raised  from  her  shoulders  and  a  tremendous  drain  on  her  resources 
ceased.  At  present  a  taste  for  agriculture  is  developing;  modem 
agricultural  machinery  is  replacing  the  obsolete  instruments  used 
tmtil  a  late  day,  and  there  are  general  signs  of  awakening  industry 
throughout  the  country. 

Political  parties  still  exist.  At  present  there  are  four  especially 
prominent — namely,  the  Conservatives,  Liberals,  Republicans  and 
Carlists.  The  government  is  now  Conservative,  with  Sefior  Maura 
at  the  head.  As  a  rule  the  laboring  classes  in  the  great  centres  of 
industry  are  of  Republican  or  Socialist  tendencies,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  peasantry  is  strongly  Conservative,  though  sus- 
ceptible to  influences. 

In  the  liberal  ranks  no  little  hostility  to  the  Church  still  exists. 
An  echo  of  this  may  be  found  in  an  article,  written  for  the  Inter- 
national by  the  late  Nicolas  Salmeron,  at  one  time  President  of  the 
Spanish  Republic,  and  completed  after  his  death  by  his  son,  in  which 
he  places  the  blame  for  the  decline  of  Spain,  as  he  views  it,  on  the 
influence  of  the  Church  and  on  the  defective  system  of  educaticm 
that  generally  prevails.' 

Seiior  Ginjarro  writes :  "For  the  people  to  be  Republican  means 
to  be  hostile  'a  outrance'  to  the  government,  to  the  Church  and  to 
property  rights.  Naturally  those  who  hold  these  opinions  have  had 
to  separate  little  by  little  from  those  who  believe  in  law  and  order, 
whence  came  the  division  of  the  party  into  'governmentals'  and 
'radicals.' "« 

The  young  King  has  also  had  his  trouble  with  the  Anarchists, 
and  the  dastardly  attempt  on  his  life  and  that  of  his  bride  is  still 
fresh  in  memory.  The  present  signs  of  revolution  in  Spain  are  dif- 
ferent from  all  others.   Other  rebellions,  riots  or  revolutions  were 

1  "Spain  Since  1898,"  Fate  Review,  May,  1909. 
t  International,  London,  Augnist,  1909. 
*  Review  of  Review*,  September,  1909. 
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directed  against  a  political  party  in  the  nation  or  against  real  or  sup- 
posed abuses  on  the  part  of  its  rulers.  The  present  agitation  is 
rather  international  than  national.  It  is  directed  against  the  basis 
of  society  and  against  society  itself.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  that 
universal  spirit  of  socialism  and  anarchy  that  pervades  the  world 
from  autocratic  Russia  to  democratic  America.  And  yet  there  are 
few  countries  where  agitators  on  the  socialist  stage  have,  at  least 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  less  reason  to  agitate  than  Spain. 
There  social  legislation  in  favor  of  the  poorer  classes  has  reached  a 
high  stage.  Its  law  on  professional  risks  and  accidents  to  laborers 
has  been  in  operation  since  1900.  Laws,  too,  exist  to  regulate  the 
labor  of  women  and  children,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  tribunals 
of  industry  and  the  right  of  association.  All  this  was  brought  about» 
not  by  the  agitation  of  the  so-called  proletariat,  but  by  the  mental 
labor  of  the  middle  classes  and  of  those  who  for  the  last  thirty  years 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  economic  conditions,  not  in 
theory  only,  but  with  practical  results.  The  aristocratic  class  instead 
of  opposing  these  measures  of  reform,  have  endeavored  to  promote 
them.  The  unfortunate  movements  at  Barcelona  may  be  a  draw- 
back to  these  efforts,  for  there  are  those  that  point  a  warning  finger 
at  the  danger  of  a  reaction.  Such  a  reaction  would  be  nothing  new 
in  Spain,  where  principles  are  rigorously  carried  to  their  conclusion, 
and  where  retaliatory  measures  are  apt  to  be  extreme.  The  events 
of  July  may  also  greatly  retard  any  movement  in  favor  of  autonomy 
in  Catalonia. 

The  present  trouble  began  with  a  conflict  in  Morocco.  Since  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  years  before  the  fall  of  Granada, 
Ceuta,  on  the  African  coast,  has  belonged  to  the  Christians.  It  was 
conquered  by  King  John  I.  of  Portugal.  With  the  luiion  of  Portugal 
to  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  it  passed  over  to  the  latter  coun- 
try, and  it  is  to-day,  with  other  Moorish  territory,  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  although  it  has  been  several  times  besieged  by 
the  Moors.  For  a  long  time  before  Cuba  was  lost  to  Spain  its  name 
was  a  terror  to  political  offenders,  for  Ceuta  is  a  penal  colony. 

In  1859,  while  Isabella  reigned,  Spain  got  into  trouble  with 
Morocco  and  declared  war  because  that  country  refused  to  cede 
territory  which  Spain  claimed  for  the  protection  of  its  settlements 
on  the  coast.  The  Moors  were  defeated  at  Castillejo  by  General 
Prim,  and  a  month  later  Tetuan  surrendered,  giving  to  O'Donnell 
his  title  of  Duke.  Peace  was  signed  shortly  after,  when  Morocco 
agreed  to  pay  20,ooo/X)o  piastres.  O'Donnell  had  earned  his  title, 
unlike  others  of  the  period,  when  titles  of  nobility  were  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  favorites. 

The  strip  of  land  along  the  coast  of  Morocco  where  lies  the  zone 
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of  Spanish  influence  is  known  as  the  Riff,  which  means  cultivated 
land,  though  to  judge  by  the  character  of  the  ground  the  name  is  a 
misnomer.  This  influence  of  Spain  has  been  acknowledged  by 
France  and  England,  and  it  was  recently  confirmed  by  the  Algeciras 
conference,  which  left  the  policing  of  the  region  to  Spain,  although 
France  has  continued  to  wield  predominant  power  in  Morocco. 

General  Marina  a  few  weeks  ago,  addressing  his  troops,  said: 
■"Europe  has  entrusted  us  with  a  glorious  mission  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  civilization  of  this  savage  country.  We  know  how  to  ac- 
-oomplish  it." 

The  tribes  inhabiting  this  district  are  of  a  most  primitive  char- 
acter and  practically  independent  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  War 
between  tribes  and  the  vendetta  are  common  among  them.  They 
are  well  provided  with  firearms  of  various  patterns,  and  as  a  general 
rule  they  are  excellent  marksmen. 

The  Spanish  settlements  are  Pinon  de  Velez,  Alhucemas  and 
2afarinas,  on  islands,  and  Ceuta  and  Melilla,  on  the  mainland.  This 
last  remnant  of  her  great  colonization  system  has,  perhaps,  cost 
Spain  more  blood  and  treasure  than  any  other  of  her  colonies. 
These  "presidios,"  as  they  are  called,  were  for  a  long  time  absolutely 
worthless  except  as  penal  colonies,  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
employed.  It  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  prisoners  suffer  more 
than  the  unfortunate  soldiers  who  drag  out  many  a  weary  day  in 
watching  them.  It  ought  to  be  a  relief  for  Spain  to  get  rid  of  this 
nuisance.  Yet  Spanish  pride  would  probably  revolt  at  the  idea,  as 
it  revolted  at  the  thought  of  losing  Cuba. 

Last  year  the  tribes  of  the  Riff  were  under  the  authority  of 
Roghi,  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Morocco.  From  him  the 
Spaniards  obtained  permission  to  open  up  some  mines  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Melilla  and  to  build  a  railway  which  was  to  be  known 
as  the  Spanish  North  African  Railroad.  Last  October  the  tribes 
revolted  and  raided  the  mines,  which  ceased  work  until  June. 

The  new  Sultan,  Muley  Hafid,  who  had  succeeded  his  dethroned 
predecessor,  the  one  who  had  signed  the  act  of  Algeciras,  was  hos- 
tile to  this  agreement  and  to  European  influences.  He  was  naturally 
averse  to  ratifying  concessions  made  by  the  Roghi,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  a  rebel  agfainst  his  authority. 

Spain  began  to  prepare  for  hostilities  and  despatched  troops  to 
the  troubled  territory.  Under  the  cover  of  their  guns  the  miners 
resumed  operations.  Amicable  means  were  also  resorted  to,  and 
Don  Alfonso  Merry  del  Val,  the  Spanish  representative  in  Morocco, 
was  sent  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the  Sultan,  but  without  prac- 
tical result,  as  the  decision  was  postponed  until  a  Moorish  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  Madrid. 
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On  July  9  Sid-Ahmed-Ben-el-Muar,  Ambassador  of  Muley  Hafid, 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  reached  Madrid  with  his  suite.  The  Moors  were 
clad  in  their  national.  Bedouin-like  costume,  the  same  they,  no  doubt, 
wore  when,  in  the  eighth  century,  they  first  invaded  Spain.  They 
were  received  with  true  Spanish  dignity  at  the  southern  station,  and 
the  Madrilenos  opened  their  eyes  in  wonder  at  the  unaccustc»ned 
spectacle,  familiar  enough  at  Gibraltar. 

The  Moors  had  hardly  taken  up  their  quarters  at  the  Hotel  Russia, 
not  far  from  the  Puesta  del  Sol,  than  the  startling  news  arrived  of 
an  attack  on  the  workmen  who  were  building  the  railroad  to  mine 
Francesa,  near  Mafra. 

As  the  Spaniards  had  refused  to  cease  operations,  obnoxious  to 
a  party  of  the  tribesmen,  the  attack  was  suddenly  made.  Four 
laborers — Emilio  Esteban,  Tomas  Almeida,  Cristobal  Sanchez  and 
Salvador  Perez — were  killed  and  one  man  was  severely  wounded. 
General  Marina,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  troops,  at  once  started 
to  the  front  with  two  companies  of  the  regiment  of  Africa,  some 
artillery  and  other  forces.  The  enemy's  position  was  taken  and  the 
bodies  of  the  laborers  recovered.  The  Moorish  loss  was  supposed 
to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  the 
Spaniards  paid  dearly  for  their  victory,  having  lost  one  officer  and 
five  men  killed,  besides  a  captain,  two  officers  and  twenty  men 
wounded. 

On  July  23  a  fight  occurred  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors, 
with  disastrous  results  to  the  former,  who  lost  a  colonel  and  six 
officers,  besides  a  lieutenant  colonel  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
A  major,  four  captains,  seven  lieutenants  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  wounded.  The 
Spaniards  had  proceeded  directly  from  the  steamer  to  the  battle- 
field. 

Another  fight  occurred  on  July  26,  in  which  the  Spaniards  fought 
with  their  accustomed  bravery.  Yet  their  losses  were  serious, 
though  it  is  supposed  that  the  enemy  suffered  more.  A  number  of 
officers  fell,  prominent  among  whom  were  General  Pintos  and 
Colonels  Arapiles  and  Las  Navas.  A  young  officer  named  Angel 
Salecedo  was  killed  while  leading  his  men  mid  a  shower  of  bullets, 
exclaiming:    "Come  on,  boys;  this  is  nothing." 

The  Spaniards  had  then  20,000  men  in  and  near  Melilla.  By  this 
time  the  reserves  had  been  called  out.  Realizing  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  these  men  had  families  dependent  upon  them,  their 
countrymen  hastened  to  their  support  with  pecuniary  assistance, 
individuals  and  societies  contributing  to  the  families  of  the  reserves. 
The  whole  royal  family  were  on  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  on  July 
25  the  Epoca,  of  Madrid,  opened  a  subscription  list,  headed  by  the 
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Marquis  de  Puesto  Segnro  with  25,000  pesetas,  or  nominally  about 
$5,000. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Republicans  were  opposed  to  the  war. 
As  to  its  popularity  among  the  people  at  large  there  appears  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion.  Conservative  authorities  insist  that  the 
people  were  with  the  government,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
told  that  when  the  first  troops  were  ordered  to  Melilla  the  nation 
was  aroused  by  an  anti-war  outcry,  which,  began  by  the  women  and 
children,  was  taken  up  by  the  working  classes  and  culminated  in  a 
mutiny  among  the  soldiers. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  Reservists  resented  being 
sent  out  of  Spain,  and,  on  the  other,  we  hear  that  they  responded 
with  gfreat  alacrity  and  that  even  the  mothers  of  the  boys  urged 
them  on  to  do  their  duty.  It  will  probably  take  some  time  before 
we  reach  the  exact  truth  in  the  matter. 

The  news  from  the  front  created  great  excitement,  and  the  Social- 
ist and  Anarchist  elements  in  Barcelona  were  not  slow  to  make 
use  of  their  opportunity.  Catalonia  has  often  been  a  nucleus  of 
revolutionary  movements,  with  aspirations  for  liberty  or  at  least 
autonomy. 

Barcelona,  the  commercial  centre  of  Spain,  has  become  also  the 
centre  of  socialistic  agitation,  not  only  for  Spain,  but  for  the  world, 
although  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  heads  and  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment are  Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners  who  have  settled  there. 
For  a  long  time  Barcelona  had  been  feared  by  the  law-abiding  ele- 
ments, and  in  the  early  part  of  July  four  bombs  were  found,  one  in 
the  theatre,  the  Teatro  Principal,  though  being  charged  only  with 
powder,  they  were  probably  intended  more  as  a  menace  than  any- 
thing else. 

A  tourist  in  the  Peninsula,  who  has  formed  his  ideas  of  the 
country  by  what  he  has  seen  in  the  Castiles,  in  Andalusia  or  in 
Aragon,  is  surprised  on  reaching  Barcelona  to  see  how  un-Spanish 
everything  seems.  Certainly  there  is  much  that  is  old ;  there  is  the 
Cathedral,  for  instance,  and  there  are  other  remnants  of  mediaeval 
Spain,  but,  on  the  whole,  Barcelona,  the  chief  city  of  Catalonia,  is 
a  beautiful,  modem,  up-to-date  town,  teeming  with  life  and  activity. 
Here  one  observes  little  of  the  easy-going  manners  noticeable  else- 
where. Here  all  is  quick,  alert,  businesslike,  for  Barcelona  is  the 
city  of  industry,  the  city  of  manufacturing  and  commerce.  An 
industrial  depression  is  bound  to  affect  Barcelona  more  than  any 
other  Spanish  city,  and,  like  other  monetary  centres,  nothing  will 
disturb  it  more  than  an  appeal  to  its  pocket. 

Even  the  popular  dialect  of  Catalonia  is  different  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.    The  Catalan  is  a  form  of  the  Limousin,  or 
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Provencal,  a  dialect  once  so  widespread,  the  earliest  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  Romance  family,  the  one  in  which  the  troubadour  wrote 
and  sang.  Politically  Catalonia  has  been  noted  for  its  restless  spirit. 
One  of  the  worst  riots  of  its  history  occurred  on  July  25,  1835,  when 
in  one  night  the  convents  of  Calced  and  Discalced  Carmelites,  of  the 
Dominicans,  Trinitarians,  Aug^stinians  and  Minims  were  burned  to 
the  ground.  Plunder  reigned  supreme.  Churches  were  dese- 
crated and  sacked,  arcjiives  and  libraries  scattered  to  the  winds  and 
religious  massacred.  There  was  greater  loss  of  life  than  in  the  dis- 
turbances of  this  year,  though  perhaps  the  loss  of  property  is  now 
of  vaster  proportions. 

Trouble  began  to  manifest  itself  on  the  present  occasion  as  early 
as  July  25,  when  El  Progreso*  published  an  article,  in  which  the 
burning  of  the  convents  was  hinted  at.  It  appears  quite  evident 
that  the  riots  of  the  following  days  were  the  results  of  a  precon- 
certed plan,  and  the  events  in  Barcelona  show  us  what  to  expect  if 
Anarchists  ever  get  the  upper  hand.  We  may  witness  another 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  French  Revolution  may  be  repeated. 

There  seems  to  have  been  much  exaggeration  in  the  foreign  press, 
but  enough  remains  to  show  that  the  matter  was  very  serious.  The 
calling  out  of  the  rserves  furnished  a  pretext.  The  organizers  of 
the  revolt  spent  their  money  lavishly,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  workingmen.  The  latter,  imagining  that  there  was  only  a 
question  of  protesting  against  the  war,  gave  their  support  to  the 
movement.  When  the  laborers  who  were  in  good  faith  discovered 
the  real  animus  of  the  agitation  they  tried  to  withdraw,  but  it  was 
too  late.  However,  they  made  the  condition  that  no  factories  should 
be  burned,  and  in  effect  none  of  these  was  destroyed.  The  mob  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  nearly  all  the  petroleum  and  other 
inflammable  substances  in  Barcelona,  and  the  price  of  the  former 
article  suddenly  rose  very  high.  The  doors  of  churches  and  con- 
vents were  smeared  with  the  oil  and  the  dastardly  work  of  destruc- 
tion began.  Although  scarcely  more  than  six  victims  lost  their  life, 
the  havoc  to  property  was  immense.  A  number  of  churches  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  following  convents  and  monasteries  were 
either  completely  or  partially  ruined :  First  we  note  a  chapel  of  the 
Franciscans,  the  house  of  the  Marist  Fathers,  the  Convent  of  San 
Sebastian,  those  of  the  nuns  in  the  street  of  St.  Eulalia  and  another 
in  the  street  of  Mallorca,  the  convent  of  the  Escolapian  nuns  and 
that  of  the  Carmelites,  the  convent  of  San  Cartin  de  Grinnardo,  that 
of  the  French  Marists,  of  Casanova  and  an  educational  institution 
directed  by  priests.  In  another  district  we  find  totally  destroyed  a 
convent  and  orphanage,  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  that 
*  See  "La  Bpoca,"  cited  by  La  Iiectura  Dominical  of  Madrid.  August  7. 
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of  the  Discalced  Carmelites.  The  house  of  the  Marist  Brothers 
and  one  bf  the  Sisters  of  Charity  were  also  burned,  besides  those  of 
the  Immaculata,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Servite  Order,  of  the  Paulas, 
la  Madalena,  la  Punxa,  of  the  Missions  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of 
the  Penitents.  Other  sufferers  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  were  the 
convents  of  Mount  Sion,  of  Bernardine  nuns,  of  the  Child  Jesus,  of 
Carmelites  again.  The  magnificent  college  of  the  Escolapios  was 
burned  and  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of  San  Magin  was  among 
the  killed.  We  are  particularly  horrified  by  what  occurred  at  the 
convent  of  the  Jeronymite  nuns.  On  July  28  several  groups  of  the 
rioters  proceeded  to  the  convent,  where  the  nuns,  having  learned  of 
their  danger,  were  spending  the  time  praying  in  their  church.  The 
building  was  besieged  and  the  nuns  were  subjected  to  ill  treatment. 
Not  content  with  this,  the  wretches  dug  up  the  corpses  of  the  Sisters 
who  had  died  last  and  carried  them  in  a  ghastly  procession  througii 
the  streets,  leaving  them  at  various  places  in  the  city,  such  as  the 
doors  of  churches  and  at  the  houses  of  citizens.  It  is  said  that  the 
authorities  gathered  fourteen  of  these  corpses. 

Another  sad  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  sight  of  about  five  or 
six  thousand  children,  driven  from  the  asylums,  wandering  about 
the  streets,  imploring  charity.  It  must  be  added,  to  the  great  credit 
of  the  citizens  of  Barcelona,  that  in  spite  of  the  risk  they  were  run- 
ning, they  gathered  up  the  unfortunate  little  ones,  and  dividing 
them  among  various  houses,  undertook  to  care  for  them. 

The  wretches,  to  whom  the  city  was  for  a  while  delivered  over, 
spared  nothing.  The  magnificent  library  of  the  Pious  Schools,  of 
80,000  volumes  of  great  value,  as  well  as  their  costly  museum  of 
natural  sciences,  was  consumed  by  the  flames,  ignited  by  these  pro- 
ducts of  modem  theories. 

We  are  ashamed  to  relate  that  in  this  city  of  New  York  men  were 
found  of  similar  opinions  to  sympathize  with  the  so-called  anti-war 
demonstrations  of  Barcelona. 

Thus  far  I  have  not  mentioned  the  Jesuits.  Let  us  see  what 
happened  to  them.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  passing  strange  had 
they  been  left  unmolested.  About  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
July  28  the  mob  stood  before  their  residence  in  the  Caspe  street. 
But  the  Fathers  were  prepared  for  them.  A  detachment  of  the 
Civil  Guard,  the  famous  Guardia  Civil  of  Spain,  was  stationed  in 
the  convent,  and  the  mob  was  held  at  bay,  although  the  proposal 
was  made  among  them  to  blow  up  the  building  with  dynamite.  The 
rioters  kept  up  demonstrations  until  ten  o'clock,  when  they  dis- 
persed. Thus  the  Jesuit  house  escaped  the  fate  of  so  many  other 
institutions. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  says  the  Lectura  Dominical,  was 
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undoubtedly  brought  about  by  the  frequent  utterances  and  the 
propaganda  of  an  irreligious  press,  which,  finally  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  resulting  from  its  own  premises,  raised  a  hypocritical 
cry  of  distress. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  Barcelona  should  thus  have  been 
delivered  over  to  mob  violence  before  the  insurrection  could  be 
repressed.  The  authorities  were  taken  by  surprise  and  the  city  was 
undefended.  At  all  events,  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  evil 
in  the  beginning.  It  has  been  said  that  at  first  the  soldiers  fired 
over  the  heads  of  the  mob.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  of  one  or 
the  other  detachments,  I  am  assured  that  the  Spanish  army  as  a 
whole  is  perfectly  loyal  and  that  the  nation  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  war. 

Among  those  who  gone  to  the  front  figures  the  name  of  the  Duke 
de  Medina  de  Rioseco,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Spain. 

His  wife  accompanied  him  in  the  steamer  to  assist  the  wounded  at 
Melilla.  The  whole  batallion  to  which  the  Duke  belongs  was  roused 
to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  this  example.  A  project  was  also 
found  by  a  number  of  young  men  to  organize  a  body  of  mounted 
troopers  at  their  own  expense,  modeled  after  our  own  Rou|^  Riders. 
It  is  thus  quite  evident  that  the  cavalier  spirit  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury is  not  yet  extinct  in  Spain. 

From  all  this  we  may  infer  that  the  opposition  to  the  war  was 
the  work  of  a  faction,  incited  by  a  number  of  demagogies.  At  all 
events,  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise  the  government  became 
master  of  the  situation.  Don  Luis  de  Santiago,  captain  general  of 
the  district,  set  the  troops  in  motion  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  when 
reinforcements  arrived  fierce  fighting  began.  The  revolution,  if  it 
may  be  styled  thus,  was  completely  crushed  in  Barcelona  and  at 
other  places  in  Catalonia  where  it  had  made  its  appearance.  Meas- 
ures were  also  taken  to  prevent  an  outbreak  elsewhere,  for  from  July 
28  until  peace  was  restored  constitutional  guarantees  were  sus- 
pended and  martial  law  was  proclaimed. 

The  disorders  in  Barcelona,  contrary  to  what  the  agitators  may 
have  expected,  have  contributed  to  rally  the  country  to  the  support 
of  the  government  and  strengthen  its  hand. 

Spain  has  also  the  good  fortune  to  be  ruled  by  a  strong  hand,  for 
Senor  Maura  is  a  powerful  statesman  and  probably  the  leading 
Spaniard  to-day.    He  is  a  Conservative  and  a  good  Catholic. 

Two  conspicuous  figures  have  this  year  passed  from  the  Spanish 
stage.  Admiral  Cervera  died  on  April  3,  the  day  after  the  Cabinet 
had  decided  to  reconstruct  the  navy.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more- 
admirable  figure  appears  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish-Americaiv 
War.    His  correspondence,  published  shortly  after  his  defeat,  shows 
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him  to  have  been  the  victim  of  mismanagement  and  blundering,  if 
not  worse.  Knowing  that  he  was  doomed,  yet  obeying  orders,  he 
made  his  famous  dash  for  liberty  in  broad  daylight,  and  carried 
his  fleet  to  destruction.  Though  defeated,  he  commands  our 
respect  and  our  admiration,  and  I  am  sure  that  American  historians 
will  always  mention  him  with  sympathy. 

The  other  distinguished  personage  whose  death  has  been  recorded 
is  Don  Carlos  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Madrid,  known  also  as  Charles 
VII.,  or  the  pretender.  With  him  closes  a  romantic  yet  sad  chapter 
of  Spanish  history.  His  son,  Don  Jaime,  has  succeeded  to  his  rights. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  he  has  been  watching  his  chance  in  the 
present  troubled  state  of  the  country,  and  that  another  Carlist 
uprising  is  among  the  possibilities.  The  Carlist  party,  though  it 
has  a  comparatively  small  representation  in  Cortes,  is  still  a  force. 
Carlists,  unlike  the  Republicans,  are  generally  recruited  from  the 
peasantry;  but  it  is  precisely  in  the  peasantry,  uncontaminated  by 
foreign  influences,  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation  are  to  be 
found.  It  is  possible  that  the  party  will  change  its  name  slpd  become 
"Jaimistas,"  as  many  of  the  Carlists  have  thus  been  styled  for  some 
time.  Although  the  government  contends  that  Carlism  need  no 
longer  be  reckoned  with,  the  party  still  lives,  and  it  seems  to  be  in 
a  better  condition  than  any  other  party.  It  has  more  than  forty 
newspapers  throughout  Spain,  and  clubs  in  almost  all  cities,  even 
where  Republicans  are  in  the  majority.  It  is  not  so  clerical  as  in 
1873,  but  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy  still  support  it.  The  death 
■of  Don  Carlos  and  the  succession  of  Don  Jaime  may  mean  a  rejuve- 
nation of  the  party. 

The  war  in  Morocco  between  the  tribesmen  and  the  Spaniards 
still  continues,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  owing 
to  the  strict  censorship  of  the  press  which  is  enforced.  There  are 
those  in  Spain  among  the  conservative  elements  who  would  gladly 
behold  a  continued  censorship  of  the  press,  as  they  believe,  and  not 
without  foundation,  that  the  organs  hostile  to  Church  and  State  are 
the  gfreatest  cause  of  the  spread  of  dangerous  Socialist  and  Anarch- 
ist principles  among  the  masses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals 
as  such  have  always  contended  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  Spain 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

What  the  outcome  of  all  this  will  be  it  is  hard  at  the  present 
moment  to  prognosticate.  We  know  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
Spanish  character  to  fig^t  to  the  bitter  end.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
foreign  enemy  to  be  encountered  the  better  elements  of  the  nation 
will  remain  united.  The  King  himself  set  an  example  of  patriotism 
by  his  desire  to  go  in  person  to  Melilla,  thus  imitating  his  royal 
father,  who  personally  advanced  against  the  Carlists.  However, 
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he  has  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects  in  remaining  at  home, 
where  probably  his  presence  is  more  needed  than  at  Melilla. 

It  i^  unfortunate  that  these  troubles  should  have  come  at  the 
present  moment  to  retard  Spain  on  her  way  to  prosperity.  All  of 
us  who  remember  the  great  benefits  she  conferred  in  the  past  on 
civilization  by  her  achievements  in  literature,  in  the  arts  and  in  the 
exploration  of  unknown  countries,  as  well  as  the  laborious  and 
patient  labors  in  the  historical  field  in  our  own  day,  will  surely 
express  the  wish  that  this  cloud  which  now  obscures  the  brightness 
of  her  sky  may  soon  pass. 

Charles  Warren  Currier. 

Washintrton,  D.  C. 


"THE  CHRIST  OF  HISTORY  AND  THE  CHRIST  OF 

FAITH." 

Le  Christ  de  I'histoire  et  le  Christ  de  la  <ol:    !■«   Programme  Dei 
Modern  Istes. 

WE  ARE  living  in  an  age  of  warped  mentality.  Right 
reasoning  seems  to  be  a  lost  art  Sane  habits  of  think- 
ing seem  to  have  gone  completely  out  of  fashion.  False 
principles,  false  reasoning  from  true  principles  and  consequently 
false  conclusions  confront  us  everywhere.  They  have  been  the  rule 
for  over  half  a  century.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  this 
is  Herbert  Spencer's  once  famous  principle  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest."  It  was  once  the  great  shibboleth  of  the  evolutionist.  From 
evolution  it  passed  into  every  branch  of  knowledge.  It  not  only 
completely  superseded  its  great  Darwinian  synonym,  "natural  selec- 
tion," in  their  own  special  field  of  science,  but  it  was  at  once  extended 
to  every  department  of  science,  to  history,  to  literature,  to  politics, 
to  economics,  to  sociologies,  to  religion — everywhere.  The  princi- 
ple was  echoed  and  re-echoed  on  the  platform,  from  the  pulpit,  at  the 
bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  press.  No  argument  was  complete  without 
it.  It  was  the  piece  de  resistance  of  every  debate.  It  was  the 
climax  in  every  bit  of  forceful  oratory  and  soaring  eloquence.  It 
was  the  crowning  glory  in  every  hypothesis  and  new-sprung  theory. 
It  was  the  recognized  principle  which  held  paramount  sway  through- 
out every  realm  of  nature,  whether  organic  or  inorganic ;  throughout 
all  institutions,  whether  moral  or  social;  throughout  all  organiza- 
tions, whether  physical,  political  or  religious.  It  extended  even  to 
the  living  cells  of  which  the  living  organism  is  composed. 
At  last,  through  sheer  force  of  criticism.  Spencer  was  forced  to 
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admit  that  no  such  principle  exists  or  ever  existed;  that  the  ex- 
pression itself  contained  a  glaring  fallacy;  that  it  was  a  mere 
sophism,  a  vicious  circle,  which,  like  the  dog  pursuing  his  own  tail, 
began  nowhere  and  led  nowhither ;  that  it  audaciously  assumed  the 
very  thing  which  it  was  supposed  to  demonstrate,  declaring,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  reason  why  a  thing  survived  was  because  it  was 
the  fittest,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  proof  that  it  was  the  fittest  was 
the  fact  that  it  survived.  It  should  not  have  taken  a  whole  genera- 
tion to  detect  the  patent  fallacy  in  the  boasted  principle;  yet  the 
fact  is  that  even  when  Spencer  was  driven  to  confess  its  absurdity 
and  repudiate  the  phrase,  the  world  was  loath  to  part  with  an  expres- 
sion which  it  had  taken  to  its  bosom  so  fondly  and  cherished  so  ten- 
derly; and  so  reluctant  was  the  abandonment  of  it  that  even  now, 
more  than  twenty  years  after  its  repudiation  by  its  creator,  there 
may  occasionally  be  found  a  literary  or  logical  backwoodsman  who 
still  clings  to  it  with  pertinacious  tenacity. 

The  reasons  for  this  warped  mentality  are  not  far  to  seek.  Dur- 
ing the  past  half  century  men's  minds  have  been  drawn  to  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences  almost  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  other  sub- 
jects. Philosophy — "divine  philosophy,"  as  Milton  styled  it — has 
been  practically  ignored.  Logic  and  metaphysic  have  suffered 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  department  of  learning;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  modem  work  which  purports  to 
give  us  accurate  reasoning  on  any  subject,  which  is  not  thicksown, 
as  the  night  with  stars,  with  every  species  of  glittering  fallacy. 

With  this  reason  another — a  kindred  one — is  closely  linked.  It 
is  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  hypothesizing  in  every  direc- 
tion by  the  speculations  of  Darwin.  Speculation,  theory,  hypothesis, 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  various  departments  of  science, 
in  the  vexed  problems  of  history,  in  the  perplexing  mysteries  of 
religion  speculation  became  supreme,  and  in  the  breakneck  speed 
with  which  men  strove  to  arrive  at  their  predetermined  conclusions 
sanity  of  thought  was  abandoned  and  logic  flung  to  the  winds. 

The  most  noteworthy  and  the  most  deplorable  instance  of  this  in 
our  day  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  now  known  as  "modernism ;"  and 
among  the  modernists  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  baseless 
hypothesis  and  its  concomitant  recklessness  of  thought  is  the  theory 
which,  in  spite  of  the  admonition  of  St.  Paul,  would  divide  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  and  give  us  "The  Qirist  of  History  and  the 
Christ  of  Faith." 

The  modernistic  creed  may  be  found  in  a  strange  volume  com- 
piled or  written  in  reply  to  the  Papal  encyclical,  "Pascendi  Do- 
minici  Gregis,"  originally  published  in  Italian,  a  copy  of  the  French 
translation  of  which,  "Le  Programme  Des  Modemistes,"  lies  before 
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us.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  if  "la  critique"  be  the  art  of 
obtaining  correct  knowledge,  "la  logique"  is  the  art  of  correct 
thought,  and  that  the  former  should  be  always  accompanied  by  the 
latter — if  we  are  to  arrive  at  true  conclusions.  In  other  words, 
correct  knowledge  depends  upon  correct  thinking  and  cannot  be  had 
without  it.  In  the  volume  before  us  it  is  amazing  to  find  how  far 
men  may  wander  from  correct  principles  of  thought  and  by  what 
tortuous  ways  they  toil  and  travel  to  false  conclusions,  apparently 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  knight-errancy  or  the  absurd 
consequences  of  their  aberrations.  This  seems  to  be  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  entire  school  of  modern  Biblical  criticism.  "Back 
to  logic"  should  be  the  slogan  to  recall  them  to  reason.  At  present 
in  their  mad  wanderings  the  whole  wildly  roaming  herd  ruthlessly 
tramples  down  everything  sacred  and  profane,  while  the  sacred 
principles  of  Christianity  and  the  safe  and  sound  principles  of  logic 
suffer  most  severely  from  their  lawless  depredations. 

In  this  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that  portion  of  "Le 
Programme  Des  Modernistes"  which  treats  of  "The  Christ  of  His- 
tory and  the  Christ  of  Faith." 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
a  clear  view  of  the  modernist's  opinions.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  modernist  himself  has  a  very  clear  conception  of  his  own 
views  upon  any  particular  point.  Logic  is  not  the  only  thing  lack- 
ing in  the  volume  before  us.  There  is  confusion  of  thought  and 
contradiction  of  statement  throughout.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that,  apparently  alarmed  at  his  own  statement,  the  modernist  again 
and  again  returns  upon  it,  modifies,  cancels  and  contradicts  it. 
There  is  an  unstable  element  in  all  his  opinions  whether  he  puts  them 
forward  with  hesitation  and  timidity,  whether  he  delivers  them 
pleadingly  and  beseechingly  or  whether  he  sounds  the  note  of  defi- 
ance, assurance  and  arrogance.  This  inconsistency  with  himself 
renders  the  task  of  refutation  rather  difficult;  for  the  modernist  of 
one  page  is  never  the  modernist  of  the  next. 

This  is  especially  true  of  his. theory  of  a  divided  Christ  where  we 
find  statements  as  broad  as  anything  in  Renan  or  Strauss,  and  again 
when  we  find  orthodoxy  and  fervor  which  might  have  been  dictated 
by  St.  Bernard.  If  there  really  be  the  distinction  between  the  Christ 
of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith  which  the  modernist  would  persuade 
us  there  is,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  drawing  distinctly  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two.  Nothing  should  be  easier 
than  to  take  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  and  align  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  distinction.  Prescinding  wholly  from  the  Christ 
of  prophecy — which  does  not  seem  to  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  modernist  in  this  distinction — ^and  prescinding  also  of  the  Christ 
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of  mystic  theology,  which,  too,  seems  to  come  but  remotely — if  at 
all — within  his  scope,  there  is  left  to  us  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  problem,  we  may  even 
eliminate  the  allusions  in  the  epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  confine  the  problem  to  the  facts  which  the  Gospels  relate  of 
Christ  during  His  earthly  sojourn  from  the  time  of  His  birth  to 
that  of  His  return  in  triumph  to  His  Father  on  the  clouds  of  Olivet. 
Now  if  there  be  in  reality  the  distinction,  which  the  modernist  insists 
there  is,  between  the  Christ  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith,  it 
should  be  an  exceedingly  simple  matter  to  mark  off  these  facts 
according  to  the  distinction,  and  thus  classify  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  His  terrestrial  career  each  under  its  proper  heading,  showing 
which  belonged  to  the  Christ  of  history  and  which  to  the  Christ  of 
faith.  Indeed,  if  the  doctrine  is  to  be  at  all  effective,  such  an  align- 
ment would  seem  necessary  for  our  proper  edification  and  instruc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  nothing  could  corroborate  more  strongly 
the  logic  of  the  clear-cut  distinction  than  a  clear-cut  classification  of 
the  facts  in  accordance  with  soundly  established  principles.  With 
a  principle  that  was  unfailing  there  should  be  no  difficulty  for  any 
of  us  in  determining  almost  offhand  under  what  heading  should  be 
assigned  any  particular  fact  or  saying  in  the  Gospel  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Christ  where  the  facts  are  at  once  so  salient  and  diversi- 
fied. Yet  much  as  the  modernist  insists  on  the  distinction,  nowhere 
does  he  undertake  to  make  such  an  alignment  of  facts  or  to  introduce 
us  to  such  a  guiding  and  unerring  principle.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  principles  are  so  clear  and  their  application  so  evident  that 
the  wayfarer  and  the  unstable  may  walk  surefooted  therein.  Indeed, 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  truth  that  the  modernist  himself  is 
unsteady  and  unstable,  and  his  embarrassment  and  bewilderment  in 
the  alignment  of  the  facts  are  as  great  as  those  of  the  uninitiated. 
Wavering  and  uncertainty,  hesitancy,  doubt  are  manifest  almost  in 
every  line,  when  the  modernist  comes  to  make  application  of  his 
famous  distinction.  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  the  Gospels  the  mod- 
ernist "with  the  eye  of  criticism  can  detect  the  historic  Christ,  but 
not  everywhere."  The  words  are :  "Ainsi,  dans  les  Evangiles,  avec 
I'oeil  de  la  critique,  nous  decouvrons  le  Christ  historique,  mais  non 
pas  partout." 

And  again  we  find  the  modernist  in  this  same  connection  reassur- 
ing himself  as  it  were  that  he  is  really  able  to  distinguish  the  Christ 
of  history  from  the  Christ  of  faith,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  to  the 
modernist,  from  the  Christ  of  legend  and  of  theology,  thus  uncon- 
sciously betraying  his  uncertainty,  and  at  the  same  time  admitting 
that  the  distinction  is  not  quite  so  self-evident  as  he  would  persuade 
us  it  is.    Here  are  the  words  of  "Le  Programme:"   "Nous  savons 
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bien  distinguer  le  Christ  de  I'histoire  du  Christ  de  la  legende  et  de 
la  theologie." 

Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  "the  two  elements  are  very  often  united 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  one  can  distinguish,  but  not  separate  them : 
"Les  deux  elements  sont  tres  souvent  tellement  unis  entre  eux  qu'on 
peut  bien  les  distinguer,  mais  non  pas  les  separer." 

Indeed  so  vague  and  shadowy  is  the  distinction  that  the  modernist 
admits  that  some  of  his  own  colleagues  refuse  to  recognize  it  at  all ; 
nay,  they  are  so  provoked  by  its  insipidity  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
they  abstain  from  attacking  it.  The  more  ardent  and  refractory 
spirits  have  no  patience  with  these  paltering  distinctions  and  will 
not  have  them  on  any  terms.  Hence  we  see  that  although  the  dis- 
tinction has  a  clear  ring,  the  ring  is  wholly  misleading.  There  is 
the  reverse  of  lucidity  when  we  come  to  its  application. 

But  what  is  more,  the  distinction  at  first  at  least  seems  to  have 
been  put  forth  by  the  modernist  but  tentatively  and  timidly.  Even 
now — like  the  entire  modernist  programme — the  theory  is  a  hap- 
hazard one.  Even  though  he  now  talks  defiantly,  the  modernist  is 
not  sure  of  his  ground.  It  seems  to  be  an  incontinent  terror  of  the 
so-called  higher  criticism  that  has  driven  him  to  invent  his  theory 
of  distinctions  as  the  only  means  of  saving  Christianity.  Traditional 
Christianity — ^the  Christianity  of  the  ages — seems  to  his  overwrought 
fancy  to  be  completely  undermined  by  what,  half  in  awe,  half  in 
admiration,  he  superstitiously  calls  "La  Critique."  Any  port  in  a 
storm  seems  to  have  been  the  modernistic  motto  when  it  found  itself 
on  the  high  seas  of  modem  criticism.  It  is  this  criticism,  it  appears, 
which  has  rendered  the  modernist  completely  panic-stricken  and 
which  has  paralyzed  all  his  powers  of  logical  perception. 

"C'est  ...  la  critique,"  we  are  told,  "qui  nos  a  amenes  a 
formuler  spontanement,  quoique  d'une  maniere  encore  timide  et 
incertaine,  quelques  conclusions  philosophiques,  ou  plus  exactement, 
a  preciser  certaines  attitudes  intellectuelles  qui,  du  reste,  n'ont  jamais 
ete  ignorees  de  I'apologetique  catholique." 

From  this  confession,  then,  it  appears  that  the  modernist,  dismayed 
and  overawed  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  "la  critique,"  of  which- 
he  seems  to  be  in  mortal  dread,  felt  himself  constrained  to  formulate 
philosophical  conclusions,  or,  more  accurately,  to  outline  intellectual 
attitudes  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  saving  Biblical  Christianity; 
but  that  his  confidence  in  these  conclusions  and  intellectual  attitudes 
was  not  unbounded,  and  that  consequently  he  put  them  forward  only 
timidly  and  with  uncertainty.  With  critical  science  in  the  ascendant 
and  faith  hanging  her  head  for  shame,  it  was  unwonted  heroism  in 
the  modernist  to  rush  in  to  the  rescue  and  formulate  a  hypothesis 
which  might  snatch  Christianity  from  the  awful  fate  that  awaited 
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her.  Timid  and  uncertain  as  he  was  about  its  value,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion — viewing  matters  as  he  did  in  his  state  of  alarm — it  was  for 
Christianity,  that  or  nothing.  So  doubtful  was  the  remedy  that,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  some  of  the  more  impatient  temperaments 
regarded  it  as  wholly  worthless  and  with  difficulty  could  restrain 
themselves  from  assailing  it.    We  read: 

"Cela  est  si  vrai,  que  Ton  n'a  pas  de  peine,  a  trouver  parmi  nous 
de  savants  (mark  the  modesty  of  parmi  nous  de  savants)  qui, 
refractaires  par  temperament  k  toute  preoccupation  synthetique, 
dedaigneux  de  toute  tentive  de  conciliation  apologetique,  font  pro- 
fession de  criticisme  pur  et  negligent,  s'ils  ne  les  combattent  pas,  ces 
nouvelles  hypotheses  generales  que  nous  enoncons  timidement  pour 
reconciiier  la  foi  qui  decline  avec  le  science  critique  qui  se 
renouvelle." 

Manifestly,  then,  the  modernist  had  little  faith  in  his  theories 
from  the  start.  They  were  given  out  in  the  hour  of  desperation  as 
emergency  remedies  or  forlorn  hopes  which  even  their  companions 
scorned  as  of  no  value.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  the  theory  of 
"the  Christ  of  faith  and  the  Christ  of  history."  But  the  confidence 
of  the  theorists  seems  to  have  grown  with  the  acceptance  of  their 
theories  by  men  who,  like  themselves,  did  not  have  the  penetration 
or  the  courage  to  question  the  methods  or  challenge  the  conclusions 
of  the  dreadful  "la  critique ;"  and  now  the  words  of  arrogant  defiance 
are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  terms  of  weakness  and  timidity 
which  announced  the  first  introduction.  Now  they  boast  of  it  as 
the  new  form  of  apologetics  which  has  "such  a  profoimd  power  of 
persuasion  among  their  contemporaries."   Here  are  the  words : 

"Et  c'est  pourquoi  en  acceptant,  comme  le  doivent  faire  tous  ceux 
qui  ont  confiance  dans  le  possibilite  de  conciliation  de  la  science  et 
de  la  foi,  les  resultats  de  la  critique  avec  tout  ce  cote  immuable 
qu'exige  la  verite  intrinseque  du  Christianisme,  nous  avons  fait  appel 
i  quelques  nouveaux  motifs  apologetiques  qui  nous  semblent 
posseder  une  profonde  force  de  persuasion  aupres  de  nos  con- 
temporains." 

In  the  present  opinion  of  the  modernist,  then,  his  experiment  has 
succeeded  even  beyond  his  expectations.  What  was  beg^n  in  doubt 
issues  in  certainty.  The  fear  and  trembling  becmnes  confident 
assurance,  the  timidity  becomes  audacity ;  what  was  sown  in  weak- 
ness has  arisen  in  power,  but  not  in  the  power  of  theories  proven 
or  hypotheses  demonstrated,  but  on  the  somewhat  doubtful  premises 
that  their  theories  have  met  with  an  easy  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
men  who  were  quite  as  terror-stricken  as  themselves.  Nevertheless 
we  still  find  that  when  it  comes  to  an  alig^nment  of  the  words  and 
works  of  Christ  of  the  Gospels  we  are  no  better  off  with  the  aid  of 
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the  modernist  confident  than  we  were  with  that  of  the  modernist 
timid  and  hesitant.  Indeed,  some  of  his  assignments  are  positively 
startling  and  not  a  little  bewildering.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in 
dealing  with  such  a  fact  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  category  to  which  the  modernist  would  assign  it, 
but  with  such  a  palpably  natural  fact  as  His  death,  which  we  might 
ordinarily  expect  to  find  catalogued  under  the  heading  of  "The 
Christ  of  History,"  the  indications  are  that  the  modernist  would  class 
it  rather  with  the  facts  in  "The  Christ  of  Faith ;"  for  everywhere  he 
seems  to  associate  it,  and  rightly,  with  the  resurrection.  But  since 
he  regards  the  Christ  of  history  as  a  mere  man,  the  transfer  of  His 
death  to  the  realm  of  faith  (which  with  the  modernist  is  not,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  fact  at  all,  but  pure  fancy)  the  logical  consequence 
is  a  little  strange,  not  to  say  grotesque.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  modernist's  classification  of  the  fact.  On  page  87  we 
read:  "En  lui,  par  le  moyen  del'histoire,  nous  reconnaissons 
I'homme  qui  a  parle  et  agi  pour  notre  enseignement ;  et  par  le  foi, 
le  saveur  qui,  par  sa  mort  et  sa  resurrection,  nous  a  donne  une  vie 
nouvelle." 

This  is  very  perplexing ;  for  to  a  mortal  man — such  as  they  declare 
the  Christ  of  history  to  be — nothing  <:an  well  be  more  natural  than 
his  death;  and  if  we  find  this  transported  into  the  realm  of  faith 
(and  consequently,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  modernist,  into  the  realm 
of  fancy)  we  at  once  are  bewildered,  and,  of  course,  when  we  come 
to  the  other  facts  less  palpably  natural  of  His  life  as  related  in  the 
Gospels,  we  naturally  blunder  hopelessly. 

But  while  the  modernist  fails  to  align  the  facts  in  the  life  of  Christ 
in  accordance  with  his  distinction,  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  about 
his  general  wishes  and  ultimate  intentions  in  the  matter.  His 
famous  distinction  of  the  Christ  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith 
is  made  out  of  deference  to  the  agnostic  principle  in  latter-day  crit- 
icism, which  at  all  hazards  he  manifestly  wishes  to  conciliate.  That 
principle  is  the  old  principle  of  Hume,  which  bans  and  bars  from 
consideration  all  suggestion  of  the  supernatural.  No  matter  what 
the  evidence  for  a  supernatural  fact,  according  to  the  agnostic  prin- 
ciple, such  a  fact  can  have  no  claim  on  our  recognition.  Instead  of 
challenging  boldly  the  illogical  position  of  the  defenders  of  this 
principle  and  showing  its  absurdity,  the  modernist  seems  to  havfe 
succumbed  to  it  completely  and  made  to  it  an  absolute  surrender 
of  the  supernatural.  Consequently  to  oblige  the  agnostic  the  super- 
natural in  Christianity — and  in  Christ  Himself — is  withdrawn  from 
history  altogether,  their  supernatural  claims  at  the  bar  of  history 
are  wholly  abandoned  by  the  modernist,  while  the  full  claim  of  the 
agnostic  false  principle  is  allowed  and  its  edicts  are  permitted  to  be 
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put  into  execution.    In  order  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
agnostic  principle,  the  modernist  undertakes  to  exclude  every  sug- 
gestion of  the  supernatural  from  the  life  of  Christ.   Accordingly,  in 
theory  at  least,  he  assigns  to  "the  Christ  of  history"  what  he  regards 
as  the  actions  and  words  of  "Christ  the  man,"  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  categorize  them.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modernist 
wishes  to  be  before  all  a  devoted  Christian  and  an  ardent  Catholic, 
and  consequently  feels  in  duty  bound  to  conciliate  Christianity  as 
well.    What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  the  facts  of  the  Gospels? 
Here  they  were,  sober  facts  of  history,  written  by  sane  men,  some 
of  whom  were  themselves  eyewitnesses  to  the  facts  which  they 
faithfully  recorded,  while  all  the  recorded  events  were  as  duly 
authenticated  as  any  facts  in  human  history ;  nay,  some  of  them  the 
best  authenticated  facts  in  all  history.    How  dispose  of  those? 
With  most  of  them — indeed,  it  might  be  said  with  all  of  them — the 
supernatural  was  so  hopelessly  intermingled  as  to  defy  disentangle- 
ment.  The  modernist's  concession  to  the  agnostic,  however,  had 
excluded  them  from  consideration  as  history  beyond  hope  of  recall. 
Yet  there  they  were,  the  most  salient  facts  in  all  history.  Surely 
this  was  a  dilemma  to  stagger  most  men.    Que  faire,  as  the  French 
say.    But  the  modernist  is  nothing  if  not  resourceful.    He  took 
counsel  with  himself  and  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  take  up 
new  positions  in  the  science  of  theology  (a  prendre  en  theologie  de 
nouvelles  positions).    To  prevent  his  faith  from  being  strangled  by 
the  dread  higher  criticism  (afin  que  la  critique  ne  put  pas  choquer 
leur  foi),  he  transfers  the  entire  supernatural  element  in  the  Christ 
of  the  Gospels,  inseparable  and  often  indistinguishable  though  it  be 
from  the  human,  to  the  realm  of  faith ;  and  thus  we  have  "the  Christ 
of  faith."    Hitherto  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  was  the  Christ  of 
faith  and,  too,  the  Christ  of  history ;  but  now  these  two  must  be 
divorced;  separation  was  imperative.    Christianity  could  be  saved 
only  by  lifting  its  supernatural  elements  out  of  the  region  of  history 
and  lodging  them  safely  beyond  danger  of  molestation  fr<xn  history 
and  its  criticism  in  the  mysterious  cloud-region  of  faith.    And  what 
a  providential  thought !    Christianity  was  thus  saved.    La  foi  and 
la  critique,  thanks  to  the  modernist's  ingenuity,  could  now  clasp 
hands  without  a  blush — at  least  on  the  part  of  la  critique.  The 
nuptials  of  agnosticism  and  Christianity — impossible  though  they 
had  seemed — was  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  modernist  remained 
satisfied  with  this  compromise,  sweeping  though  it  had  been.  In 
philosophy  as  in  morals  a  man  seldom  remains  long  superior  to  his 
principles.  With  the  modernist,  from  faith  to  fiction  was  but  a  step, 
and  he  was  not  long  in  taking  this  step.   All  that  was  supernatural 
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in  the  Gospels  concerning  the  sojourn  of  Christ  on  earth  was 
transposed,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  realm  of  historical  fact  to  the 
region  of  faith,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  views  of  the  agnostic; 
and  in  order  to  conciliate  him  still  further  a  further  advance  still  is 
made;  the  supernatural  is  again  removed,  this  time  into  the  realm 
of  fiction.  As  facts  of  history  everything  related  to  supernatural 
is  incredible  and  impossible.  And  even  as  facts  of  faith  they  must 
be  regarded  with  strong  suspicion.  But  to  seriously  think  for  a 
moment  of  regarding  them  as  deserving  of  consideration  as  his- 
torical facts  is  to  deliberately  invite  the  just  ridicule  of  la  critique, 
than  which  the  modernist  evidently  can  conceive  no  greater  dis- 
grace. 

But,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  if  the  Christ  of  faith  be  not  at  all 
the  Christ  of  history,  and  only  in  a  vag^e,  indeterminate  way  even 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  what  then  is  the  Christ  of  faith?  And 
it  is  in  working  out  the  answer  to  this  question  that  the  modernist 
demonstrates  at  once  his  lofty  genius,  his  superb  intellectuality  and 
his  extraordinary  capacity  for  moral  dealing  even  with  moral  issues. 
We  shall  try  to  epitomize  the  modernist's  answer. 

All  the  truths  related  in  the  Gospel  history  concerning  Christ  are 
to  be  divided  into  the  truths  of  history  and  the  truths  of  faith.  The 
truths  of  history  actually  occurred ;  the  truths  of  faith  never  occurred 
at  all.  The  truths  of  history  belong  to  the  sensible  and  natural 
order,  and  in  this  way  can  be  known;  the  truths  of  faith  belong  to 
the  supernatural  order,  and  consequently,  we  are  told,  cannot  be 
known  except  through  a  supernatural  medium.  The  man  Christ  (  !) 
belongs  to  the  sensible  and  natural  order,  and  as  such  can  be  known 
to  history ;  but  to  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  history  must 
be  inexorably  blind.  He  belongs  to  the  supernatural  order,  and 
consequently,  however  much  history  may  stumble  against  Him,  He 
can  have  no  place  in  history — not  even  though  He  occupy  so  large 
a  place  in  all  human  history.  Consequently  the  supernatural  events 
narrated  in  the  Gospels  never  took  place  at  all.  There  never 
occurred  any  such  thing  as  the  changing  of  water  into  wine;  as 
walking  on  the  waters ;  as  healing  the  sick,  much  less  such  a  thing 
as  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  especially  His  own  resurrection 
from  the  tomb.  The  open  tomb,  the  risen  Saviour,  the  discourses 
with  His  disciples,  the  ascension — these  were  not  facts  of  history  at 
all.  The  evangelists,  it  is  true,  relate  these  things,  and  relate  them, 
too,  as  facts ;  but  we  who  know  better  must  not  mind  them.  The 
modernist  knows  precisely  what  occurred  and  how  it  occurred.  But 
those  things  which  the  evangelists  describe  so  elaborately  never 
occurred  at  all.  Nay,  what  is  more,  they  could  not  occur,  because 
they  are  supernatural  and  could  never  as  such  come  within  the  range 
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of  sensible  experience.  Such  is  the  assurance  which  the  modernist 
gives  us. 

But,  since  these  things  never  happened,  how  came  they  to  be 
written  down  as  facts  of  history?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
where  the  modernist  makes  his  grand  coup  d'etat.  Thanks  to  the 
imagination  of  the  modernist  and  the  "positions  nouvelles"  assumed 
by  him,  we  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  matter.  After 
the  lapse  of  nineteen  hundred  years  the  modernist  pushes  aside  the 
evangelists  who  have  misled  the  world  by  their  false  representations 
of  historic  facts,  and  quietly  tells  us  what  did  occur  actually;  and, 
what  is  more,  how  those  things  came  to  be  written  down  as  sober 
history  by  the  evangelists.   And  it  is  this : 

The  Christ  of  faith  occurred.   Although  all  such  things  as  signs 
and  wonders  in  the  life  of  Christ  must  be  promptly  discredited; 
although  we  must  set  our  faces  like  flint  against  all  supposition  of 
such  follies  as  the  supernatural  in  His  historical  career;  although 
above  all  we  must  declare  Anathema  Maranatha  all  suggestion  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  physical  resurrection  of  Christ,  nevertheless  this 
same  Christ,  after  His  death,  in  some  inexplicable,  mysterious  man- 
ner, gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
of  Judea,  so  that  the  man  whom  they  put  to  death  as  an  impostor 
and  a  malefactor  became  the  dominating  spirit  in  their  lives.  His 
spirit  was  in  some  mysterious  manner  now  united  with  God,  and  in 
some  more  mysterious  manner  it  was  also  united  with  their  spirits. 
In  a  word,  they  now  believed  in  Him,  had  faith  in  Him ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  all  the  signs  and  wonders  which  the  modernist  tells  us  were 
impossible  to  Him  in  the  flesh.  His  followers  at  once  begin  to  imagine 
concerning  Him  now  that  He  was  dead.    This  faith  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  disciples  merely,  but  spread  everywhere  and 
instantly,  like  wildfire.    The  modernist  does  not  explain  how  this 
happened,  it  is  true,  but  he  assures  us  of  the  fact  all  the  same. 
Each  believer  began  now  to  have  his  experiences,  and  the  experi- 
ences of  faith  were  so  marvelous  that  they  sometimes  even  surpassed 
in  reality  the  wonders  which  the  modernist  anathematizes  in  the 
Gospel  history.    There  was  an  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
upon  His  followers  which  manifested  itself  in  their  spirits  and  lives, 
and  the  reality  experienced  by  faith  came  to  be  the  one  important 
feature  of  their  religious  faith.    Then,  too,  one  believer  placed  his 
experience  beside  that  of  another  believer,  and  alongside  of  these  a 
third,  and  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  each  in  turn,  placed  his  experience, 
until  out  of  this  comparison  of  experiences  there  arose  a  sort  of 
collective  experience,  and  in  this  way  they  arrived  at  what  the  mod- 
ernist terms  the  collective  Christian  conscience.   To  this  ferment 
of  faith,  however,  everything  contributed.    Perfervid  imagination, 
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strong  emotion,  overexdtement,  overstatement  o£  fact,  speculation, 
even  fiction — all  had  their  share  in  this  work  of  faith  experience. 
No  matter  what  the  degree  of  culture — ^high  or  low — its  dreams  and 
experiences  were  free  to  aid  the  faith  by  their  additions  to  the  com- 
mon fund  of  the  experience  of  the  believers.  Legends,  too,  sprang 
up  and  were,  of  course,  duly  incorporated  in  the  experience  of  the 
collective  Christian  conscience.  All  seems  to  have  been  grist  that 
came  to  the  Christian  mill.  The  main  interest  centred  in  what  the 
modernist  calls  "the  reality  experienced  by  faith."  But  the  outcome 
of  all  this  overheated  imagination,  all  this  ferment  of  excited  feeling, 
all  this  legend  and  extravagance  of  statement,  together  with  what 
were  actual  experiences,  constituted  what  the  modernist  calls  the 
Christ  of  faith.  It  was,  we  are  gravely  informed,  the  result  of  the 
life  of  Christ  living  in  His  early  followers.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
are  told: 

"Cast  pour  cela  que,  des  le  debut  du  Christianisme,  on  a  ete  libre 
d'aider  la  foi  au  moyen  d'explications  varices  repondant  aux  divers 
degres  de  culture  des  fideles.  Tout  I'interet  se  trouvait  dans  le 
realite  experimentee  par  la  foi ;  ses  explications  et  ses  speculations 
y  relatives  n'avaient  de  valeur  qu'autant  qu'elles  servaient  a  mieux 
faire  comprendre  et  a  vivre  la  realite  de  la  foi." 

And  again  we  read : 

"Toutes  ces  diverses  conceptions  qui  se  succedent  et  parfois  se 
superposent  I'une  a  I'autre  ont  ete  evidemment  imaginees  pour 
expliquer  le  fait,  dont  la  foi  chretienne  a  une  experience  continuelle 
et  toujours  nouvelles,  que  le  Christ  vit  en  nous  et  que  c'est  lui  qui 
baptise  dans  le  Saint  Esprit." 

Or  again: 

"Nous  avons  bien  distinguer  le  Christ  de  I'histoire  du  Christ  de  la 
legende  et  de  la  theologie.  Mais  avec  I'oeil  de  la  foi,  soit  sous  le 
Christ  de  I'histoire,  soit  sous  celui  de  la  legende  et  de  la  theologie, 
nous  voyons  partout  le  Christ  selon  I'esprit." 

Here  we  see  the  modernist  himself  professing  a  faith  in  the  legend- 
ary Christ  as  in  the  real  Christ,  the  Christ  of  faith  being  discernible 
by  him  no  matter  under  what  disguise.  And  once  more  we  are 
told: 

"De  meme  que  la  vie  surnaturelle  du  Christ  dans  les  fideles  et  dans 
I'Eglise  a  ete  revetue  d'une  forme  historique  qui  a  donne  naissance 
au  Christ  que  nous  pourrions  appeler,  quoique  d'un  mot  inexact,  le 
Christ  de  la  legende,  de  meme  aussi  cette  vie  a  ete  assujettie  a  une 
elaboration  ou  explication  doctrinale  qui  a  cree  le  Christ  de  la 
theologie  ou  de  la  dogmatique." 

Thus  we  see  that  all  the  supernatural  claims  of  Christ  are  swept 
by  the  modernist  bosom  into  the  land  of  fiction.   His  miracles.  His 
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Divine  Sonship  claimed  by  Himself,  His  Messiaship,  His  union  with 
the  Father,  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  establishment  of  His  Qiurch,  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ments, the  commission  to  His  Apostles — all  had  no  actual  existence 
in  the  real  life  of  Christ.   They  are  all  an  aftergrowth.    They  were 
all  the  result  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead  Oirist  working  on  the  lives 
of  the  first  Christians;  but  they  were  by  no  means  realities  in  the 
life  of  the  Christ  of  history.    They  were,  perhaps.  Christian  experi- 
ences, and  the  aggregation  of  them  gave  us  the  Christ  of  faith. 
Into  the  texture  of  this  Christ  of  faith,  as  we  have  seen,  strange 
elements  were  interwoven.    Fiction,  legend,  imagination,  visi(Mi,. 
hallucination,  daydreams — ^all  had  their  part  and  all  shared  in  shap- 
ing the  concept  of  the  Christ  of  faith.    The  gross  extravagances  of 
the  vulgar  were  found  side  by  side  with  the  more  refined  speculations 
of  the  cultured,  and  all  were  enriched  by  the  splendid  fancy  of  the 
Oriental  imagination.   Then  there  was  the  old  Hebraic  notion  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  apocalyptic  figure  which  was  to  come  miraculously 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  both  of  which  the  disciples  united  in  the 
person  of  Christ   Then,  too,  the  notion  of  the  Son  of  God,  synony- 
mous with  the  Hebrew  expression  for  the  Messiah,  in  passing  over 
into  Greece — a  land  where  men  were  accustomed  to  imagine  mys- 
terious relations  between  the  divinity  and  the  Grecian  warriors — 
gave  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  intimate  relations  between  the 
Father  and  the  Christ,  while  the  old  Hellenic  notion  of  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  supreme  being  and  the  world  suggested  the 
notion  of  identity  in  Him  also  with  God  the  Father  to  those  who 
were  anxiously  expecting  the  redemption  of  Israel — all,  however, 
culminating  in  the  coalescence  of  the  Messianic  idea  with  the 
Platonic  notion  of  the  Logos.   These  were  some,  and  only  some,  of 
the  threads  that  were  woven,  we  are  gp'avely  assured,  into  the  fabric 
of  "the  Christ  of  faith."   All  had  their  place  in  the  extraordinary 
human  mosaic  which  was  fast  assuming  such  massive  proportions. 

Now  this  Christ  of  faith  is  the  Christ  which  the  New  Testament 
presents  to  us.  This  extraordinary  aggregation  of  religious  excite- 
ment, Hebraic  expectation,  Hellenic  transfiguration ;  or,  if  you  will, 
of  imagination,  fiction  and  legfend,  constitutes  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospels.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  modernist,  the  statements  of  fact 
met  with  in  the  Gospels  never  took  place  at  all.  Instead,  the 
evangelists  took  this  wonderful  combination  of  subtle  Greek  thought 
and  vulgar  Hebrew  excited  imagining  and  set  it  all  down  as  grave 
facts  of  history.  Matthew,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  our 
Lord,  did  not  see  or  hear  the  wonders  of  which  he  wrote ;  he  simply 
prevaricated.  John,  who  vouched  for  the  reality  of  the  occurrences 
which  he  recorded  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  eye- 
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witness  and  competent  to  give  testimony  on  the  points  of  which  he 
wrote,  drew  on  his  imagination.  Luke,  who  expressly  claimed  that 
he  gave  the  facts  of  his  Gospel  on  the  authority  of  eyewitnesses, 
fabled.  Even  Mark,  who,  according  to  the  modernistic  and  higher 
criticism,  wrote  what  formed  a  basis  for  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke — even  he  gave  only  the  experiences  of  surcharged  Chris- 
tian feeling  for  veritable  facts  of  history.  The  evangelists  simply 
"projected  it  all  into  the  history  of  the  mortal  Jesus,"  but  as  fact  it 
never  had  any  actual  existence.    We  are  gravely  told: 

"Or  les  Evangelistes,  pour  mieux  marquer  la  dependance  de  ces 
institutions  posterieure  de  I'Esprit  toujours  vivant  du  Christ,  les 
projettent  dans  I'histoire  meme  de  Jesus  mortel." 

What  if  Matthew  were  the  companion  of  our  Lord?  What  if 
Mark  could  learn  the  truth  of  his  statements  from  St.  Peter,  whose 
companion  he  had  been  ?  What  if  Luke  had  his  knowledge  directly 
from  St.  Paul,  and  in  consequence  assures  his  reader  that  the  con- 
tents of  his  Gospel  are  true,  vouched  for  on  the  authority  of  eye- 
witnesses of  the  facts  ?  What  if  St.  John  expressly  declares  that  he 
was  competent  to  give  testimony  of  the  truth  of  his  statements  ?  Of 
what  value  is  it  all?  Who  are  the  evangelists  that  their  assevera- 
tions could  be  for  a  moment  considered  in  comparison  with  the 
word  of  the  modernist,  who,  looking  through  the  perspective  of  two 
thousand  years,  is  apt  to  see  more  clearly  and  describe  more  accur- 
ately what  really  took  place  than  a  mere  eyewitness  or  paltry  con- 
temporary? For,  be  it  remembered,  the  modernist  does  not  give 
any  reason  for  his  theory  and  makes  no  attempt  to  corroborate  his 
hypothesis.  He  is  simply  taking  a  "new  position"  because  he 
regards  the  old  one  as  untenable.  And  the  only  real  reason  why  he 
regards  the  old  one  untenable  is  because  it  has  the  hardihood  to 
record  supernatural  occurrences  as  facts  of  history,  a  thing  which 
the  agnostic  world  will  not  abide. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  here  that  is  far  from  new,  strange  and 
ingenious  as  it  all  is.  Strauss  and  Renan  and  the  later  critics  had, 
of  course,  long  familiarized  us  with  the  vision  and  hallucination 
theories,  and  the  later  agnostics  have  resolutely  set  their  faces 
against  the  admission  of  the  supernatural ;  but  we  believe  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  difficulty  in  the  peculiar  fashion  of  dividing  Christ — in 
direct  opposition  to  St.  Paul's  protest — the  ingenious  device  by 
which  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospel  are  accounted  for  by  claiming 
them  to  be  merely  the  experience  of  the  collective  Christian  con- 
science projected  by  the  evangelists  into  the  mortal  life  of  Christ, 
all  this  is  the  peculiar  invention  of  the  modernist.  He  is  fully 
entitled  to  whatever  credit  there  is  due  to  it.  But  Strauss  and 
Renan  and  the  Tubingen  school,  as  well  as  the  entire  sdiool  which 
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calls  itself  the  higher  criticism,  were  at  least  consistent  in  their 
denial.  They  were  logical  in  rejecting  Christ  and  Christianity  alto- 
gether when  they  imagined  they  had  demolished  the  foundation  of 
the  Gospel  facts.  The  modernist,  however,  wants  to  eat  his  cake 
and  have  it,  too.  He  wants  to  demolish  the  supernatural  character 
in  Christ  and  yet  retain  Him  as  his  God,  his  Saviour  and  his  Re- 
deemer !  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  mental  twist  which  can  in 
all  seriousness  prompt  the  strange  suggestion,  perhaps  the  most 
curious  and  extraordinary  in  the  entire  history  of  eccentric 
hypothesis.  The  modernistic  attitude  opens  up  a  view  of  mentality 
which  is,  we  believe,  entirely  new.  It  is  like  turning  a  sharp  curve 
at  a  high  elevation  and  suddenly  coming  on  a  new  region  whose 
very  existence  was  undreamed  of,  and  where  the  landscape  is  not 
particularly  inviting;  nay,  is  at  times  positively  forbidding. 

Let  us  try  to  grasp  the  logic  of  the  entire  situation  as  a  whole. 
The  Gospel  history  is  supposed  to  be  a  tnithful  record  of  actual 
occurrences.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  to  the  reader  that  the  writer 
in  every  instance  intended  that  the  facts  which  he  related  were  to 
be  taken  as  true  representations  of  reality.  The  narration  of  the 
events  in  the  Gospel  is,  in  every  instance,  intended  by  the  evangel- 
ists to  be  a  veritable  record  of  historic  facts — facts  as  real  as  the 
crossing  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal,  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon  by 
Caesar  or  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware  by  Washing^n.  They  are 
not  given  as  fiction,  or  guesswork,  or  hypothesis.  If  the  evangelists 
meant  anything  at  all  they  meant  that  the  reader  should  take  them 
as  a  true  presentation  of  actual  realities.  And  now  comes  the  mod- 
ernist, after  a  lapse  of  twenty  centuries,  and  assures  us  that  from 
his  vantage  ground  of  observation  the  events  narrated  neverr 
occurred  at  all.  The  early  Christians,  the  evangelists  among  them, 
dreamed  dreams,  and  then  the  evangelists  sat  down  deliberately  and 
recorded  those  dreams  as  actual  occurrences.  To  the  ordinary  mind- 
there  is  but  one  conclusion  from  all  this — that  is,  if  the  modernist 
contention  be  true — viz.,  that  the  evangelists  were  impostors  and,  to 
use  a  word  which  has  seen  much  service  within  the  past  few  years, 
were  mere  historical  fakirs.  Indeed,  the  charge  of  fraud  is  so  direct 
here  that  if  it  were  made  against  a  contemporary  author  a  suit  for 
libel  would  be  the  outcome.  The  charge  is  either  true  or  else  is  a 
vicious  slander  on  the  sacred  writers.  The  evangelists,  however, 
have  been  dead  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  their  heirs,  according 
to  the  flesh,  might  have  some  difficulty  in  proving  title,  while  their 
Christian  heirs  can  only  try  to  defend  tiiem  against  slanderous 
assaults. 

And  now  comes  the  startling  feature  of  the  case.  So  far  from 
condemning  the  evangelists  for  imposing  upon  us  false  history  under 
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the  name  of  fact,  the  modernist  sees  nothing  wrong  in  the  action  of 
the  evangelists  at  all.  Instead  of  being  shocked  by  the  mendacious 
assurances  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  so  far  from  finding  anything 
reprehensible  or  immoral  in  the  audacious  deception  (as  the  modern- 
ist will  have  it),  the  modernist  undertakes  to  justify  the  imposture. 
This  is  surely  a  singular  attitude.  Instead  of  branding  the  Gospel 
statements  as  the  bold  impostures  which  they  tell  us  they  are,  the 
modernist  becomes  actually  the  apologist  and  defender  of  what  he 
declares  to  be  nothing  but  evangelistic  frauds.  The  evangelists  had 
a  perfect  right  to  palm  off  on  an  unsuspecting  world  the  vaporings 
of  overheated  imaginations  as  actual  facts.  It  is  true,  the  modernist 
feels  bound  after  the  lapse  of  over  nineteen  hundred  years  to  repair 
the  errors  of  the  evangelists  and  correct  their  mistakes  and  make 
reparation  to  the  world  (pour  operer  cette  reparation,  are  the  mod- 
ernist's words)  for  the  mistakes  of  the  sacred  writers ;  nevertheless, 
the  evangelist  was  perfectly  justified  in  his  rather  crooked  proceed- 
'ing.  He  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  it.  He  was  quite  right  in  deceiv- 
ing his  readers.  Deceiving  was  even  good  for  them.  Surely  this 
is  strange  moral  teaching,  and  in  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that 
possibly  we  have  here  the  key  to  the  modernistic  morality  and  the 
explanation  of  his  extraordinary  insistence  on  remaining  in  the 
Church  while  preaching  a  rampant  rationalism.  However  this  may 
be,  we  are  told  that  the  evangelists  were  quite  right — quite  as  right 
as  were  the  Pentateuchal  writers  in  attributing  all  the  Jewish  laws 
and  institutions  to  Moses. 

"En  agissant  ainsi  ils  usent  d'un  droit  plus  certain  encore  que  les 
ecrivains  due  Pentateuch  rapportant  a  Moise  I'origine  de  toutes  les 
lois  et  institutions  judaiques." 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  reasons  which,  according  to  the  modern- 
ist, justify  "the  writers  of  the  Pentateuch  in  attributing  to  Moses 
the  origin  of  all  the  Jewish  laws  and  institutions,"  we  find  a  variety, 
all  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  one  briefly :  Sacred  history  must 
not  be  regarded  seriously.  Neither  the  writers  of  these  histories 
nor  the  manner  of  narration  must  be  held  too  closely  to  fact.  "Re- 
ligious history  is  not  history  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word" — 
all  of  which  doubtlessly  means  that,  as  there  is  a  discrimination 
against  the  supernatural,  there  is  also  a  conspiracy  against  sacred 
history  among  the  rationalistic  and  agnostic  critics  of  the  day  in 
which  the  modernist  cheerfully  joins.  Extravagance  of  statement, 
imagination,  even  pure  fiction,  must  not  be  regarded  as  serious 
blemishes  in  such  works;  they  are  religious  histories.  We  are  told 
with  all  apparent  gravity  that : 

"Les  livres  descriptifs  de  I'Ancien  Testament  composes  .  .  , 
de  plusieurs  sources  racontant  diversement  les  faits  et  usant  en  cela 
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d'une  souveraine  liberte,  soit  que  cette  liberte  tienne  a  la  nature  de 
I'auteur  ou  de  la  tradition  a  la  quelle  il  se  rattache,  ne  sont  point  de 
I'histoire  au  sens  propre  et  moderne  du  mot." 
And  ag^in : 

"On  ne  doit  pas  non  plus  considerer  tout  element  fictif  comme 
decidement  oppose  au  charactere  d'histoire  religieuse." 

Surely  this  is  an  extraordinary  statement.  Sacred  history  may 
romance,  then,  as  much  as  it  pleases;  it  is  good  for  it.  When  the 
evangelists  or  other  writers  of  sacred  or  religious  history  indulge 
their  fancy  and  treat  their  readers  to  the  supernatural  and  the 
miraculous,  false  as  are  their  statements,  they  are  not  to  be  repre- 
hended. They  are  but  using  their  privilege  as  sacred  writers,  which 
seems  to  be  something  more  than  a  poetic  license ;  for  it  admits  the 
intention  to  deceive.  In  a  word,  the  evangelists  and  other  sacred 
writers,  as  well  as  the  writers  of  religious  history,  are  a  sort  of 
privileged  falsifiers,  licensed  impostors  or  chartered  libertines  in  the 
realm  of  truth,  and  when  they  draw  the  long  bow  and  indulge  in 
extravagance  of  statement,  they  are  entirely  within  their  prerogatives 
as  writers  of  religious  history. 

All  this  is  very  singular,  and  we  believe  is  entirely  new  with  the 
modernist.  But  it  is  all  the  result  of  his  accommodating  spirit.  He 
desires,  as  has  been  seen,  to  conciliate  the  agnostic,  who  insists  on 
excluding  the  supernatural,  and  the  Christian,  to  whom  the  super- 
natural is  spirit  and  life.  Hence  the  astonishing  shifts  to  which  he 
has  been  driven.  He  essays  the  difficult  feat  of  riding  at  the  same 
time  two  horses  going  in  opposite  directions,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  usual  results.  How  much  easier  it  would  have  been,  however, 
to  have  stood  his  ground  logically.  The  full  force  of  the  absurdity 
of  his  position,  however,  becomes  apparent  when  we  remember  that 
all  the  rubbish  which  is  written  as  biblical  criticism,  both  by  the 
agnostic  and  the  modernist,  crumbles  to  pieces  the  moment  we  admit 
the  supernatural,  which  cannot  be  excluded.  This  once  admitted, 
all  the  ingenious  devices  of  the  modernist,  their  theories,  hypotheses 
and  "new  positions,"  together  with  all  the  grave,  learned  and  en- 
lightened methods  of  the  agnostic  critics,  becomes  a  mass  of  puerili- 
ties or  the  important  drivel  and  imposing  trifles  of  senility.  How 
far  his  yearnings  for  reconciliation  have  driven  the  modernist,  and 
how  far  from  all  logical  moorings  he  has  drifted,  may  be  understood 
when  we  hear  him  soberly  declaring  that  indeed  religious  histories 
wholly  or  partly  imaginary  edify  us  more  than  those  which  are 
strictly  true,  and  that  we  should  attach  gfreat  value  and  read  with 
profit  the  ancient  legends  of  holy  men  and  women,  although  we 
know  that  they  are  mostly  to  be  traced  to  the  imagination  of  the 
pious  writer.   The  exact  words  are: 
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"Les  histories  (religieuses)  en  tout  ou  en  partie  imaginaires 
edifient  davantage  que  les  faits  rigorousement  verifies  et  nous  avons 
raison  de  faire  grand  cas  des  antiques  legendes  des  saints  et  des 
saintes  et  de  les  lire  avec  profit,  bien  que  nous  sachions  q'elles  con- 
tiennent  des  elements  dont  la  souce  doit  etre  cherchee  en  grande 
partie  dans  I'imagination  du  pieux  ecrivain." 

The  ordinary  intellect  would,  we  think,  be  inclined  to  say  that 
such  histories  gave  edification  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  truth  which  they  contain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  place  oneself  en 
rapport  with  the  psychological  (or  is  it  hysterical?)  constitution 
which  one  moment  renounces  the  supernatural  altogether  and  the 
next,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  sacrilege,  plunges  into  the  very  depths  of 
superstition.  To  our  thinking,  the  robust,  sane,  logical  mind, 
though  it  might  be  regarded  as  old-fashioned,  would,  in  dealing  with 
history,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  brush  aside  the  rubbish  of  mod- 
cm  elaborate,  long-drawn  distinctions  and  say  that  the  facts  related 
in  any  given  history  were  either  true  .or  false,  and  that  no  ingenious 
devices  could  bolster  up  the  false,  much  less  impart  to  it  the  nature 
of  truth.  In  regard  to  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels  generally, 
and  in  the  life  of  Qirist  in  particular,  a  well-balanced  intellect  would 
say  that  the  facts  related  were  either  true  or  false,  and  if  shown  to 
be  really  false,  the  sooner  the  books  were  committed  to  the  flames 
the  better.  He  would  maintain  that,  like  all  other  history,  the 
writers  regarded  the  truths  which  they  recorded  as  corresponding 
with  the  reality,  to  use  the  phrase  of  "Le  Programme,"  "qu'on  la 
regarde  comme  une  affirmation  de  la  realitie,"  and  that  they  intended 
that  the  reader  should  so  regard  them.  The  evangelists — ^and  no 
quibbling  can  evade  it — ^manifestly  believed  that  the  facts  which 
they  committed  to  writing  concerning  the  history  of  Qirist  on  earth 
constituted  true  facts  of  history,  and  what  is  still  more  certain  and 
still  more  to  the  point,  they  intended  that  their  readers  should  so 
understand  them ;  and  if  the  modernist  can  show  beyond  mere  perad- 
venture  that  either  of  or  both  of  these  positions  be  untenable,  the 
evangelists  were  either  dupes  or  prevaricators,  their  histories  are 
worse  than  worthless,  for  they  are  misleading,  and  the  sooner  their 
books  are  committed  to  the  fiames  the  better.  No  ingenuity  of  the 
modernist  can  rescue  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
degradation,  and  no  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  modernist 
can  remove  from  them  the  stigma  of  falsehood.  Indeed,  we  prefei" 
the  frank  brutality  of  the  rationalist  and  the  agnostic,  which  flatly 
refuses  to  recognize  the  supernatural,  to  the  mincing  pietism  which 
offers  such  pitiable  drivel— even  though  with  the  best  of  intentions— 
as  food  for  thought  to  full-grown  men,  and  which  then  turns  round 
and  tells  us  in  the  same  breath  that,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
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tried  to  convict  the  New  Testament  of  falsehood,  "they  will  not 
admit  that  there  are  any  real  errors  in  the  Bible."   Read : 

"Nous  n'admettons  aucune  erreur  proprement  dite  dans  le  Bible 
et  encore  moins  des  mensonges,  meme  officieux." 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  this  style  of  simpering  idiocy?  Better 
Strauss  or  Renan  at  their  worst  than  such  silly  trifling  with  sacred 
tilings ! 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  grade  of  mentality  and  intellectual 
morality  which  the  whole  matter  throws  open  to  view  as  prevalent 
in  the  modernistic  world  constitutes  an  interesting  study.  All  that 
is  supernatural  in  the  life  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is,  as  has  been 
seen,  resolved  into  the  Qirist  of  faith,  and,  according  to  the  modern- 
ist, the  Christ  of  faith  is  a  coalescence  of  exaggerated  statement, 
over-excited  religious  enthusiasm,  imagination,  legend  and  even 
fiction.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  the  self- 
same Christ  whom  the  evangelists  have  portrayed  to  us  as  the  real 
Christ  of  history.  We  have  already  touched  upon  this  point,  but  it 
is  well  to  get  it  clearly  in  mind.  We  must  try  to  grasp  this  strange 
feature,  which,  among  so  much  that  is  confused  and  vague  in  the 
modernist's  programme,  is  so  fully  elaborated  that  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  position.  This  Christ  of  faith,  so  curious  and  fanciful, 
what  is  it?  Whence  comes  it?  The  Christ  of  history  was,  we  are 
plainly  informed,  a  mere  mortal  man — a  prophet,  if  you  will.  No 
miracle  or  superhuman  fact,  however,  can  be  predicated  of  the 
historic  Christ,  much  less  any  such  extravagance  of  imagination  as 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  How,  then,  has  it  happened  that 
the  Christ  of  faith  has  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions?  How 
has  a  Christ  of  fable  so  imposed  upon  the  evangelists  that  they 
should  write  Him  down  as  the  Christ  of  history,  ascribing  to  Him, 
as  if  real  and  actual,  phenomena  which  never  had  existence  outside 
the  minds  of  the  faithful,  and  which,  at  best,  were  merely  the  exper- 
iences of  faith?  Here,  of  course,  is  where  the  marvelous  logic  of 
the  modernist  comes  into  full  play.  Although  Christ  was  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  man,  although  miracle  or  divinity  must  not  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  His  name,  although  He  was  neither 
mediator,  nor  Redeemer,  nor  long-promised  Messiah,  and  although 
the  people  rejected  Him  in  life  and  triumphed  over  Him  in  His 
ignominious  and  painful  death,  nevertheless  in  some  mysterious 
unheard-of  way  He  triumphed  over  them  after  His  death.  Without 
resurrection  or  miracle,  without  intervention  of  the  supernatural  at 
all,  the  spirit  of  Him  dead  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  those  whom 
He  in  vain  tried  to  influence  when  living.  The  spirit  of  Him  dead 
accomplished  wonders  more  miraculous  than  His  real  physical  resur- 
rection could  ever  have  effected.    His  spirit  began  to  work  like  a 
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ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Judea.  It  wrought  upon  their 
imaginations,  their  spirits,  their  lives.  His  life  began  to  exert  its 
influence  on  their  lives,  and  His  spirit  began  to  energize  their  spirits 
until  marvels  and  wonders  sprang  up — at  least  in  the  imaginations 
of  the  faithful — on  every  side  to  such  an  extent  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  supernatural,  the  resurrection  itself  becomes  com- 
monplace in  comparison  with  this  greater  miracle.  And  all  this — 
even  to  the  recording  of  it  by  the  evangelists — is,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  work  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  operating  on  the  spirits  and 
lives  of  the  first  Christians.  It  is  all  the  work  of  Christ  and  His- 
spirit.  All  the  various  conceptions  of  Christ  which  the  faithful 
imagined  were,  as  has  been  seen,  fabricated  for  the  express  purpose 
of  explaining  the  experience  of  faith. 

"Imaginees  pour  expliquer  le  fait,  dont  la  foi  chretienne  a  une 
experience  continuelle  et  toujours  nouvelle,  que  le  Christ  vit  en  nous 
et  que  c'est  lui  qui  baptise  dans  le  Saint  Esprit." 

And  again,  as  before  quoted: 

"Ressuscite  a  une  vie  nouvelle  et  spirituelle,  il  nous  communique 
son  esprit,  c'est-a-dire  qu'il  vit  en  nous  de  sa  vie  propre,  et  non  pas 
seulement  en  nous  pris  individuellement,  mais  bien  socialement  unis 
dans  I'Eglise,  nous  initiant  ainsi  a  la  vie  plus  haute  qui  est  la  vie 
future." 

Nay,  we  are  told  that  in  this  life  of  Christ  in  us  is  essentially- 
contained  the  entire  essence  of  Christianity. 

"Dans  cette  vie  du  Christ  en  nous,  vie  interieure  par  la  communi- 
cation de  son  Esprit  et  vie  exterieure  par  I'accomplissement  de  ses 
commandements,  reside  toute  I'essence  du  Christianisme." 

Consequently  the  Christ  of  faith,  though  never  having  had  a  cor- 
responding reality  outside  the  minds  of  believers,  and  although  in 
the  last  analysis  it  is  but  a  mass  of  crude  faith,  imagination,  religioits 
excitement  and  such  like,  is  all  nevertheless  the  work  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ  acting  on  the  spirits  of  the  first  Christians,  and  the  woric 
of  His  life  operating  on  their  lives.  All  the  exaggerations,  over- 
statements of  fact,  religious  speculation  and  imaginings  which  the 
modernist  tells  us  is  not  and  never  was  real  fact  at  all  (although 
gravely  written  down  as  such  by  the  evangelists  in  their  different 
Gospels),  is  directly  traceable  to  the  experience  continuous  and  ever 
new  of  faith  in  the  soul  of  the  believer  vitalized  by  the  soul  of  Christ 
working  upon  it. 

And  now  comes  the  very  pertinent  question :  If  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  are  not  actual  and  real,  and  if  the  experience  of  them  through 
faith  led  the  early  Christians  to  believe  that  they  were  actual  when 
they  were  only  fanciful  and  true  when  they  were  really  false  and 
imaginary — if  we  are  to  believe  the  modernist — if  all  this  is  due  to 
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the  Spirit  of  Qirist  acting  on  the  lives  of  the  early  Christians,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  suggested  as  fact 
notions  which  never  had  happened  at  all  and  could  never  happen? 
Is  not  this  a  spirit  of  falsehood  rather  of  truth?  Did  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  simply  mislead  His  followers,  making  them  believe  as  actual 
occurrences  and  facts  of  history  matters  and  events  which  had  no 
deeper  foundation  "than  the  imaginations  of  the  pious"  believers? 

And  then,  too,  what  of  the  evangelists  who  wrote  these  products 
of  the  Christian  imagination  down  as  actual  facts  of  history?  The 
work  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  general  and 
of  the  Gospels  in  particular  was  also  a  part  of  the  religious  ferment 
caused  in  the  Christian  mind  by  "the  operation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
on  their  spirits  and  the  working  of  His  life  on  their  lives."  Putting 
aside  altogether  the  fact  of  divine  inspiration  in  what  may  be  called 
the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  and  which  does  not  come  into  the 
question  at  all,  the  commitment  to  writing  by  the  evangelists  of  the 
facts  which  we  find  in  the  Gospel  is  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ  on  the  spirits  of  the  evangelists  and  of  His  life 
on  their  lives.  But,  as  has  just  been  said,  according  to  the  modern- 
ist, the  evangelists  have  imposed  upon  their  readers  and  have  given 
to  them  not  the  real  Christ  of  history,  but  the  Christ  of  faith.  Like 
the  deceitful  nurse  who  swaps  the  babes  in  the  nursery,  the  evangel- 
ists have  given  us  spurious  facts  in  the  Gospel  life  of  Christ  for  true 
ones;  they  have  given  us  for  "the  Christ  of  history"  merely  "the 
Christ  of  faith."  But  this  Christ  of  faith  is  but  an  agglomeration 
of  imagination,  over-excited  religious  feeling,  speculation,  enthusi- 
asm and  highly  wrought  fancy.  Did  the  Spirit  of  Christ  lead  the 
evangelists  to  give  to  the  world  all  this  as  historical  reality?  Did 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  mislead  the  evangelists  and  cause  them  to  believe 
that  they  were  writing  truth  when  they  were  writing  mere  false- 
hood ?  Or  did  this  deceptive  spirit  simply  impart  a  share  of  its  own 
sinister  nature  to  the  sacred  writers,  thus  influencing  them  to  write 
down  as  truth  what  they  knew  to  be  false  ?  This,  of  course,  sounds 
very  irreverent;  but  it  is  the  modernist,  with  his  warped  mentality 
and  even  warped  notions  of  intellectual  morality,  who  forces  it  upon 
us.  There  is,  however,  no  escape  from  these  conclusions.  The 
log^c  is  direct  and  overwhelming  which  traces  back  to  the  action  of 
Christ  Himself  the  evangelistic  falsehoods  which  the  modernist  tells 
us  have  been  imposed  upon  us  in  the  name  of  true  historical  fact 
by  the  sacred  writers. 

And  there  is  the  further  question :  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
modernist,  who,  in  spite  of  all  this  fraudulent  and  spurious  substitu- 
tion, still  professes  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christ  who  has  been 
directly  the  author  of  it  all  ?    For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
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modernist  is  still  a  devout  believer  in  the  Christ  of  faith,  unhistorical 
though  He  be.  In  this  Oirist  he  founds  his  "hopes  of  life."  In 
the  "life  of  this  Christ  in  us,"  "interior  and  exterior,"  he  places  "the 
whole  essence  of  Christianity."  In  Him  he  discovers  "the  Saviour, 
who,  by  His  death  and  resurrection,  has  given  us  a  new  life."  He 
regards  this  Christ  as  the  being  "who  alone  serves  for  our  salvation." 
What  are  we  to  think  of  this  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  jug- 
glery? Is  not  the  plain  agnostic  or  rationalistic  infidel  logical  com- 
pared with  the  modernist  in  his  "nouvelles  positions,"  which  he  has 
imagined  to  prevent  Christianity  from  being  strangled  by  the  formid- 
able "la  critique?" 

Here  is  his  own  profession  of  faith : 

"Ce  n'est  pas  de  la  speculation  theologique  en  elle-meme,  mais 
du  Christ,  dont  cette  speculation  pent  nous  aider  a  comprendre  la 
personalite  et  la  valeur,  que  nous  attendons  la  vie." 

It  is  then  from  speculation  instead  of  from  history  and  revelation 
that  we  come  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  Christ's  personality ;  but  it  is 
from  this  Christ,  however,  the  modernist  expects  life.  And  we 
find  added: 

"En  lui,  par  le  moyen  de  I'histoire,  nous  reconnaissons  I'homme 
qui  a  parle  et  agi  pour  notre  enseig^ement ;  et  par  la  foi,  la  saveur 
qui,  par  sa  mort  et  sa  resurrection,  nous  a  donne  une  vie  nouvelle." 

And  lastly  we  read: 

"Mais  avec  I'oeil  de  la  foi,  soit  sous  le  Christ  de  I'histoire,  soit 
sous  celui  de  la  legende  et  de  la  theologpie,  nous  voyons  partout  le 
Christ  selon  I'esprit  dont  les  Evangelistes,  en  composant  leurs  livres, 
ont  exclusivement  cherch«  d  repandre  la  connaissance,  comme  etant 
celle  qui,  seule,  sert  a  notre  salut" 

In  spite  of  it  all,  then,  the  modernist  seeks  for  salvation  through 
the  Christ  that  was  not  God,  nor  mediator,  nor  Saviour,  nor  Re- 
deemer; that  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  performed  no  miracle, 
established  no  Church,  instituted  no  sacraments  or  other  means  of 
divine  grace,  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  supernatural — in  a  word, 
who  was  but  the  mere  Christ  of  history,  a  mere  man,  or,  at  best,  a 
prophet,  yet  who  nevertheless  mysteriously  influenced  the  evangelists 
that  they  attributed,  in  all  grave  sincerity,  all  those  impossible  things 
to  Him,  and  who  so  worked  on  the  minds  of  His  followers  that  He 
persuaded  them  that  this  mass  of  falsehood  and  imagination  was 
really  divine  reality.  In  spite  of  it  all,  the  modernist  finds  in  Him 
all  these,  marvelous  though  it  may  seem,  and  in  Him  all  his  hopes 
of  life  and  salvation  as  well.  Compared  with  this  new  position,  the 
new  philosophy  of  "Pragmatism,"  which  gives  such  chameleon  hues 
to  truth  that  it  shines  effulgent  even  under  the  rays  of  darkest  false- 
hood, is  logical  and  plausible. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  warped  mentality  which  we 
find  in  the  modernist  world.  An  examination  of  even  the  flimsy- 
reasons  which  the  modernist  puts  forward  to  lend  color  of  justifica- 
tion to  his  absurd  speculations  will,  we  think,  demonstrate  still  more 
fully  this  condition  of  warped  intellectual  development.  It  will 
also  show  plainly  the  depth  of  the  boasted  intellectuality  which  has 
undertaken  to  educate  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  Not  many 
feet  of  plumb-line  will  be  needed  to  take  the  deepest  soundings.  But 
1o  make  an  adequate  examination  of  these  reasons  will  require 
another  article. 


Simon  FitzSimons. 


Lima,  N.  Y. 
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Cabhina.    By  T.  A.  Daly,  author  of  "Canzoni."    12mo.,  pp.  193.  New 
Tork:  John  IJane  Company. 

Mr.  Daly  does  not  need  an  introduction  to  persons  of  good  taste. 
His  merit  was  recognized  almost  in  spite  of  himself.  For  a  long 
time  he  sang  for  his  own  amusement,  and  then  for  the  amusement 
of  a  comparatively  small  circle  of  friends  in  The  Catholic  Standard 
and  Times,  which  he  manages  so  ably.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
he  sought  public  favor;  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  tliat 
public  favor  sought  him.  Songs  like  his  cannot  be  confined  by  time, 
or  race,  or  country,  or  station.  They  cannot  be  restrained  by  the 
narrow  limitations  of  language.  They  are  so  human  that  they 
appeal  to  man,  who  is  nine-tenths  the  same  throughout  all  nations, 
races  and  times.  The  music  of  the  human  heart  never  changes,  and 
it  appeals  to  every  human  being.  Mr.  Daly  is  very  skillful  with 
that  most  perfect  musical  instrument.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his 
poems  are  already  known  and  loved  throughout  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  and  that  they  are  beginning  to  be  sung  in  foreign  tongues. 

The  new  collection  is  almost  altogether  new.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts — Italice,  Hibernice,  Anglice  and  Songs  of  the  Months. 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  inimitable  Italian  dialect  poems, 
which  probably  have  done  more  to  help  persons  to  see  the  better 
side  of  the  Italian  emigrant  than  learned  essays  could  have  done. 
The  second  part  is  made  up  of  Irish  dialect  poems,  no  less  pleasing 
and  useful  in  their  way  than  the  others.  In  the  third  part  we  have 
poetry  of  a  more  legitimate  kind,  using  the  word  in  a  technical 
sense,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  song  for  each  month  that  is  full 
of  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Daly  is  developing  every  day.  While  he  has  already  given 
us  much  that  is  very  good,  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 


IiB  HACHICH.   Par  Raymmi  Meunier.  Farla,  Bloud  et  Cle,  1909.   FD.  217. 

It  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  both  of  philosophy  and  of 
science  why  it  is  that  human  beings,  from  the  remotest  ages  down 
to  our  own  time,  and  probably  not  less  to-day  than  of  yore,  delight 
in  violent  and  stupifying  intoxication.  Two  answers  have  been 
proposed  corresponding  to  the  double  influence,  stimulative  or 
depressive,  of  toxicants.  On  the  one  hand,  some  seek  in  their 
favorite  poison  surcease  of  pain  or  sorrow — "respite  and  nepenthe 
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from  the  memory  of  Lenore ;"  on  the  other  hand,  some  take  to  drugs 
because  they  love  the  excitation  or  the  temporary  exaltation  of  their 
mental  faculties. 

Prescinding  from  the  case  in  which  the  toxicant  is  taken  as  a 
mere  anxsthetic,  neither  of  these  answers  solves  the  problem.  Each 
simply  states  a  fact,  but  gives  no  reason  therefor.    Perhaps  no 
reason  can  be  g^ven,  since  the  matter  in  question  is  one  of  the 
primary  facts  of  experience,  answering  in  the  abnormal  order  to  the 
gratification  of  natural  appetites  in  the  normal.    The  origin  of  the 
abnormality  doubtless  must  be  assigned  to  original  sin  and  its  conse- 
quent disorganization  of  human  tendencies.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  intoxication,  produced  by  whatever  sub- 
stance, has  an  interest  for  the  psychologist  as  well  as  for  the  physiol- 
ogist and  physician.    Such  a  study  is  presented  in  the  book  above 
introduced.   The  author  thinks  that  "hashish" — an  extract  from 
India  hemp — is  a  substance  whose  peculiar  influence  on  conscious- 
ness best  enables  the  student  to  follow  the  stages  and  the  mechanism 
of  intoxication.    Its  active  principle,  the  chemical  nature  of  whidi 
is  still  but  imperfectly  known,  produces  a  somewhat  persistent  state 
of  inebriation,  which  consists  first  of  a  phase  of  excitation,  associated 
with  deliriimi,  with  ludd  intervals,  and,  secondly,  of  depressioa 
Repeated  use  of  the  drug  results  in  a  chronic  "hashishism"— a 
disease  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  the  medulla  oblongata — ^which  is 
apt  to  end  in  various  forms  of  persistent  insanity — ^the  price  human 
beings  must  pay  for  their  fitful  indulgences  of  sensuality.  How- 
ever, like  most  other  drugs  which  the  perversity  of  men  so  wantonly 
wrests  to  their  own  destruction,  hashish  has  its  legitimate  use,  so 
that  when  administered  with  discretion  its  effects  may  be  beneficial 
in  certain  physical  as  well  as  psychical  disorders. 

M.  Meunier's  essay,  like  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  collection 
to  which  it  is  the  latest  addition  ("Bibliotheque  de  Psychologic 
Experimentale  et  de  Metapsychie"),  addresses  physicians,  profess- 
ors, special  students  and  serious  well  educated  readers.  To  these, 
and  to  these  only,  the  book  appeals. 


Cathouoitt  IK  PHiua>BLPHiA.  From  the  Earliest  Hlsslonariea  Down  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Joteph  L.  J.  KirlUt,  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia.   8vo..  pp.  646.  illustrated.   Philadelphia:  John  J.  HcVer- 

This  is  a  very  notable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Qiurch 
in  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  the  Diocese  of  Philadel- 
phia, measured  by  its  age,  its  development,  its  size  and  its  location, 
is  so  great  as  to  make  its  story  one  of  the  most  interesting  dapters 
in  the  histo/y  of  the  Church  in  this  country.   The  author  rightly 
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concluded  that  it  could  not  be  well  written  or  rightly  understood 
unless  it  stretched  back  to  the  beginning,  and  therefore  he  covers 
the  whole  ground  and  calls  his  book  "Catholicity  in  Philadelphia." 
It  would  be  impossible  to  write  a  complete  and  detailed  history  in 
so  small  a  space.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  parishes. 
Indeed,  the  author  has  not  done  more  than  give  a  sketch  in  a  few 
words  of  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  parishes.  For  this  reason 
also  the  work  does  not  pretend  to  be  full  biographically.  Only  those 
priests  are  mentioned  who  have  been  connected  with  special  work, 
and  in  the  sketches  of  parishes,  only  rectors,  as  a  rule. 

The  book  is  strongest  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  weakest  in  not  pushing  things  to  completeness.  For 
instance,  in  the  account  of  the  process  of  beatification  of  Venerable 
Bishop  Neumann,  mention  is  made  of  only  one  commission  during 
the  apostolic  process,  whereas  there  were  two,  and  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  officials  who  were  longest  and  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  work  are  not  mentioned  at  all. 

Father  Kirlin  deserves  great  credit  for  his  work.  He  is 
especially  well  fitted  for  it,  being  a  man  of  good  literary  ability,  and 
he  labored  indefatigably  for  at  least  six  years  to  gather  materials 
and  knit  them  together.  During  part  of  that  time  he  was  assistant 
rector  in  one  of  the  largest  city  parishes,  with  its  urgent  demands 
and  frequent  distractions,  and  more  recently  he  has  been  engaged 
in  forming  a  new  city  parish,  with  all  the  worries  and  anxieties  that 
beset  the  new  pastor. 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  his  work  lacks  perfection,  but  that  it 
approaches  so  dose  to  it.  The  book  is  splendidly  made — thick 
creamy  paper  of  light  weight,  with  broad  margin ;  large,  clear  type, 
with  a  quiet  dignity  that  becomes  so  serious  a  work ;  excellent  half- 
tones, several  reproductions  from  paintings,  and  the  whole  becom- 
ingly and  strongly  bound.  It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  every 
parish  house  in  the  province,  in  every  Catholic,  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  country,  in  all  the  larger  secular  educational  institutions 
and  in  all  the  public  libraries. 


Studi  e  Ricbbcbk  intorho  a  S.  Giovanni  Cbibostouo;  a  cura  del  comitato 
per  11  XV.  Centenario  delta  sua  morte.  Fasc.  IL-in.  Roma,  Ubr. 
Pustet.  New  York.  1908. 

The  general  character  of  this  work  was  described  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  Review  in  connection  with  a  notice  of  the  first 
fasciculus.  Of  the  two  portions  here  presented  the  first  contains 
the  essays  (prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the  fifteenth  centenary 
of  the  saint's  death)  relating  to  the  liturgy  of  Chrysostom,  the 
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origfin  and  development  of  the  liturgy  and  of  its  texts  (Greek, 
Armenian,  Arabic),  the  Byzantine  liturgy  in  the  Melkite  Patriarch- 
ates, (Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem),  the  various  versions 
(Roumanian,  Syriac,  Slavic,  the  Ruthenian  modifications). 

The  third,  the  concluding  fasciculus,  contains  besides  the  Greek 
text  of  a  hitherto  unpublished  discourse  on  the  chains  of  St.  Peter, 
attributed  to  St.  Chrysostom,  two  papers  on  the  cult  and  the  icono- 
graphy of  the  saint  and  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  remains 
and  various  sacred  relics  pertaining  to  him. 

The  three  fasciculi  are  paged  to  bind  into  one  stately  quarto — a 
▼olume  that  both  for  its  wealth  of  biographical  and  historical 
material  as  well  as  for  the  splendid  form  in  which  it  is  presented 
is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  saintly  hero  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated  and  a  monument  to  the  scholarship  and  munificence  of  the 
authors  and  the  makers  of  the  work. 


BiSTOlBE  DE8  DooiCES.   Vol.  II.   De  St  Athanase  a  St.  Auguatln  (318-430). 
Par  J.  Timront.   Paris,  Victor  Lecoffre,  1909.   P.  638.   Pr.,  ZVt  francs. 

One  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  present  importance  of  positive 
theology — of  that  branch  or  rather  method  of  expounding  the  truths 
of  divine  revelation  which  traces  them  to  their  sources  in  Scriptural 
and  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  manifests  their  development  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church.  Not  only 
does  the  historical  sense,  ever  growing  in  the  religious  as  well  as  in 
'die  secular  spheres  of  learning,  demand  this  recurrence  to  original 
sources,  but  the  mistrust  or  at  least  misappreciation  of  scholasticism 
Tenders  it  imperative  to  develop  more  the  positive  elements  and 
<^nnels  of  doctrine.  Of  course,  the  well  informed  student  knows 
how  to  evaluate  both  sides  of  theology — the  scholastic  and  the  posi- 
tive, the  speculative  and  the  historical — seeing  as  he  does  that  the 
two  aspects  or  methods  of  theology  are  mutually  supplementary  and 
lx>th  necessary  to  complete  and  give  concreteness  to  a  system  of 
what  St.  Thomas  calls  sacra  doctrina.  In  answer  to  this  growing 
-demand  for  positive  theology  we  are  getting  a  steady  supply  of 
solidly  learned  works.  Germany  has  recently  produced  a  number 
and  France  has  taken  them  into  her  language  and  added  others  no 
less  meritorious.  Of  them  all  perhaps  none  is  more  valuable  than 
M.  Tixeront's  "Histoire  des  Dogmes,"  the  second  volume  of  whidi 
is  here  introduced.  The  preceding  portion  of  the  work  deals  with 
the  Antenicene  theology.  The  volume  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition. 
The  present  volume  follows  the  history  of  doctrine  through  the 
fourth  and  the  first  third  of  the  fifth  century.    Having  drawn  a 
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general  sketdi  of  Greek  and  Latin  theology  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  autiior  analyzes  the  heresies  pertinent  to  that  period  in  the 
East  (Arianism,  ApoUinarianism)  and  subsequently  in  the  West 
(Donatism,  Priscillianism,  etc.).  The  positive  doctrines  are  treated 
topically  and  analytically,  the  teaching  of  the  individual  Fathers 
being  grouped  under  didactic  headings.  Exceptions  to  this  method 
are  made  in  die  case  of  the  Syrian  writers  (Aphraat  and  S. 
Ephreme)  because  of  their  language,  and  St.  Augustine  because  of 
the  great  comprehensiveness  of  his  teaching.  Besides  the  table  of 
contents  there  is  a  very  good  analytical  index — a  feature  not  too 
often  found  in  French  books — which  enables  the  reader  at  once  to 
survey  the  teachings  of  the  individual  Fathers  as  well  as  to  follow 
the  history  of  the  individual  doctrines  themselves  from  the  year  318 
to  430.  The  present  volume,  therefore,  closes  at  the  death  of  St. 
Augustine.  A  concluding  volume,  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
will  carry  the  investigation  down  to  Charlemagne,  the  limit  of  the 
author's  design.  Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
table  of  the  works  of  St.  Augfustine  cited  in  the  volume — the  list 
showing  at  once  the  date  of  their  completion  and  their  position  in 
the  Latin  Patrology.  While  the  work  has  primarily  in  view  the 
needs  of  professional  students  of  theology,  it  is  one  whidi  the 
average  cultivated  reader  can  peruse  with  comparative  ease  and 
certainly  with  profit,  the  author  having  the  peculiarly  French  art  of 
making  the  rough  ways  plain. 


The  Catechisu  in  Examples.  By  Rev.  D.  ChithoUn.  Five  volumes,  12mo., 
net,  $1.50  each.  Vol.  I.,  Faith:  The  Creed;  Vol.  II.,  Hope:  Prayer; 
Vol.  in..  Charity:  The  Commandments;  Vol.  rv.,  Grace:  The  Sacra- 
ments; Vol.  v.,  Virtues  and  Vices.   New  York:  Benziger  Brothers. 

The  appearance  of  the  fifth  volume  of  "The  Catechism  in  Exam- 
ples," which  completes  the  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  em- 
phasizes the  value  of  the  work  and  calls  for  additional  notice.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  book  is  its  completeness.  It 
covers  the  whole  course  of  Christian  doctrine,  furnishing  examples 
for  all  the  truths  as  they  are  presented  and  furnishing  them 
abundantly,  not  under  a  few  general  headings,  frcrni  which  the 
instructor  must  gather  them  to  make  the  special  application  himself, 
but  in  die  most  specific  manner,  fitting  them  to  each  chapter,  to  each 
answer,  and  sometimes  even  to  parts  of  answers. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  examples  is  their  aptness.  They 
really  illustrate  die  truths  to  whidi  they  are  attached,  and  they  do 
it  quickly  and  clearly.  They  are  never  long  and  sometimes  they 
are  very  short.   They  are  not  obscured  by  exordiums  and  perora- 
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tions,  for  the  sake  of  literary  display,  but  without  useless  waste  of 
words  the  example  is  skillfully  culled  from  its  source  and  set  before 
the  student  so  logically  and  attractively  as  to  force  home  the  truth 
which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  while  the  truth  is  fresh  in  the 
pupil's  mind. 

A  third  strong  feature  of  the  collection  is  its  variety.  The  exam- 
ples are  chosen  from  every  legitimate  source — the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
philosophy,  theology,  history  (sacred  and  profane),  biography 
(sacred  and  profane),  legend  and  fiction,  die  natural  sciences — 
every  field  yields  something  to  the  harvest  which  is  rich  and  tempt- 
ing enough  to  furnish  an  intellectual  feast  for  the  hungry  minds  of 
boys  and  girls  inntmierable.  The  wonder  is  how  did  the  author 
ever  gather  so  many  examples  together  and  how  did  he  classify  them? 

These  are  not  the  only  features  of  the  book  that  are  worthy  of 
notice,  but  they  will  suffice  to  show  its  indispensable  worth.  Cate- 
chism alone  is  dry  and  hard,  but  the  teacher  or  instructor  who 
uses  these  examples  can  make  it  easy  and  pleasant 


THX  SoiKNCB  OF  Bthios.  Bjr  JZco.  Jfiokoel  Cnmin,  Jf.  Ih  D..  professor 
GlonliSe  College,  Dublin.  Vol.  I.:  GeneTsl  Ethics.  Svo.,  pp.  zz.+*M- 
Dublin:  OiU  A  Son.   New  York:  Bensiger  Brothers. 

The  author  says :  "The  main  purpose  of  this  work  on  Ethics  is 
to  present  to  students  of  ethical  science  a  full  and  connected  account 
of  the  ethical  system  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  To  this 
system  the  author  gives  his  fullest  assent  and  adherence,  and  sidher- 
ence  which  is  no  mere  blind  acceptance  of  a  tradition,  but  comes  of 
a  conviction,  which  has  grown  stronger  and  dearer  with  time  and 
study,  that  the  Aristotelian  and  Sdiolastic  system  is  the  only  true 
ethical  system ;  that  it  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  theory,  and  that  it 
will  survive  every  other  theory." 

This  is  certainly  a  plain,  dear  statement,  and  it  tells  in  a  paragraph 
the  purpose  of  the  book  and  its  general  purpose.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  work  is  in  any  sense  limited  in  its  full- 
ness by  its  orthodoxy.  The  author  tells,  and  his  dedaration  is 
verified  by  his  accomplishment,  that  he  has  studied  all  the  great 
modem  systems  of  Ethics.  He  devotes  230  pages  to  the  examina- 
tion of  current  systems.  This  is  an  unusually  good  feature  of  the 
book,  and  in  this  department  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  evolution 
stand  out  as  exceptionally  dear  and  convindng. 

This  characteristic  runs  all  through  the  book.  The  author  has 
the  rare  quality,  especially  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  of  exduding 
irrelevant  matter  and  carrying  his  reader  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
question,  which  he  dissects  like  a  skilled  and  expert  anatomist 
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The  book  is  very  good  and  is  sure  to  attract  widespread  notice 
and  excite  favorable  comment.  We  shall  await  the  second  volume 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest 


The  Catholic  Who's  Who  for  1909.  Bdlted  by  Sir  F.  C.  Bumand.  12mo., 
660  pages,  cloth,  net,  11.60.  Iiondon:  Burns  &  Oates.  New  York: 
Benzigrer  Brothers. 

The  first  edition  of  the  English  Catholic  "Who's  Who,"  which 
appeared  in  1908,  was  excellent ;  the  second  one  for  1909  is  better. 
It  has  all  the  excellencies  of  the  former  book  and  many  new  ones. 
The  editors  and  compilers  are  gaining  in  experience,  which  counts 
for  much  in  all  kinds  of  work.  Their  lists  will  become  more  com- 
plete with  time,  the  allotment  of  space  will  be  done  more  judiciously, 
they  will  g^row  more  familiar  with  their  subjects,  who  will  stay  with 
them  for  probably  several  years,  and  little  inaccuracies,  which  are 
sure  to  creep  into  a  work  of  this  kind,  will  be  detected  and  removed. 

In  the  present  volume  we  notice  the  names  of  several  Americans 
and  others  who  are  not  English,  or  don't  belong  to  the  British  King- 
dom. We  fear  the  editors  will  have  trouble  deciding  who  shall 
enter  if  they  wander  too  far. 

All  the  good  things  which  were  said  of  the  1908  edition  may  be 
repeated  with  emphasis  concerning  the  new  book.  It  is  not  only  a 
complete  collection  of  short  biographical  sketdies,  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  consultation  and  which  may  be  read  with  profit,  but  it  is 
also  a  collection  of  much  literary  and  social  information,  made  up 
of  expressions  of  personal  appreciation  on  die  part  of  the  able 
literary  editor,  who  has  personal  knowledge  of  a  very  large  number 
of  the  subjects,  and  literary  anecdotes  and  sparks  of  humor.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  such  a  book  should  be,  and 
we  hope  that  the  American  Catholic  "Who's  Who"  will  equal  it  in 
excellence. 


HUTOIBB  DTT  CANOR  DB  L'AltOIBIf  TESTAMENT  DANS  L'EOLISE  OBECQTJE  ET 

l'Eglise  RnsBE.  Par  M.  Jugie  des  Augnistlns  de  I'ABBomptlon.  Lilbraire 
Oabrlel  Beauchesne  et  Cle.  rue  de  Rennes,  117,  Paris. 

This  work  shows  that  the  so-called  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East 
is  not  justly  entitled  to  the  reputation  it  enjoys  for  its  supposed 
immutability.  People  usually  imagine  that  apart  from  the  old-time 
quarrels  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  which  subsisted  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  still  subsist,  there  exists  on  all  other  points  of 
doctrine  the  fullest  accord  between  these  two  Churches.  For  some 
time  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  Oriental  Churdi  success- 
fully repelled  the  attacks  of  Protestantism.   But  since  the  sixteenth 
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century,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  central  vigilant  and  infallible 
authority,  it  has  failed  to  maintain  the  struggle.  The  history  of  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Greek  Church  and  in  the  Russian 
Church  furnishes  a  striking  demonstration  of  this  fact. 

The  book  contains  four  chapters.  The  first  deals  with  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Byzantine  Church  after  the  Council  in 
TruUo ;  the  second,  with  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Greek 
Church  and  in  the  Russian  Church  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  the  third,  with  the  same  canon  in  the  Russian  Church 
since  the  eighteenth  century;  the  fourth,  with  the  same  canon  in 
the  Greek  Church  since  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  whole  work  manifests  the  powerlessness  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  to  keep  intact  the  deposit  of  Revelation.  Its  perusal  brings 
clearly  before  the  reader  the  indispensable  need  for  the  true  Church 
of  God  to  have  an  infallible  Head,  whose  vigilant  eye  detects  and 
unmasks  error  at  its  first  appearance  and  protects  forever  the  sacred 
deposit  of  faith. 


THE  Law  op  the  Chubch  and  Qbave.  The  Clergyman's  Handbook  of 
Law.  By  Charles  M.  Seanlan.  LL.  B.,  author  of  "Scanlan'a  Rules  of 
Order,"  "Law  of  Fratemltles,"  "Law  of  Hotels,"  etc.  12nio.,  pp.  265. 
Benzl^r  Brothers,  New  Tork. 

"The  three  learned  professions,  medicine,  law  and  theology',  over- 
lap; and  a  man  who  does  not  know  something  of  the  other  two 
cannot  be  prominent  in  his  own.  Laws  relating  to  church  matters 
are  scattered  through  such  a  vast  array  of  law  books  that  it  would 
be  a  burden  for  a  clerg3rman  to  purchase  them,  and  without  special 
training  he  would  not  know  where  to  look  for  the  law.  Therefore  a 
law  compendium  covering  those  subjects  relating  to  church  matters 
must  be  of  great  value  to  a  clergyman." 

The  author's  purpose  was  to  produce  such  a  compendium,  and  his 
guiding  star  has  been  harmony.  All  law  tends  to  good  order,  and 
therefore  there  should  be  no  conflict  between  Church  and  State. 

The  author  does  not  g^ve  a  great  multitude  of  authorities,  but  he 
furnishes  enough  to  sustain  the  text,  and  the  citations  given  are 
sufficient  to  guide  the  way.  Brief  statements  of  the  rules  of  law 
characterize  the  book.  The  work  is  admirably  arranged,  and  the 
full  tabl^  of  contents,  with  an  exhaustive  index,  n^ike  the  way  easy 
and  pleasant. 


UKDiomA  PASTOBAU8  In  usuHi  Confessarioruoi  et  Curlarum  Bcclesiaitl- 
carum.  Aiictore  Joteph  Ant4>neUl,  Sac.  Naturallum  gclentlarum  Doctore 
et  Professore.   S  Volumtna,  ivo.,  $0.60.   Neo-Bboraci:  Fred.  Pustet 

The  new  edition  of  the  full  and  comi^ete  work  on  "Pastoral 
Medicine,"  by  Rev.  Joseph  Antonelli,  whidi  has  just  come  from  the 
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press  of  Frederick  Pustet,  is  worthy  of  very  special  attention.  We 
have  had  several  works  on  the  subject  in  recent  years,  but  most  of 
thetn  have  been  on  certain  phases  of  it  only,  and  none  of  them,  as 
far  as  we  know,  has  pretended  to  be  exhaustive.  Father  Antonelli's 
book  is  exceptional  in  this  regard — it  is  full,  complete  and  exhaus- 
tive. It  is  profusely  illustrated,  many  of  the  drawings  being  col- 
ored, and  is  a  really  scientific  work.  The  priest  who  has  it  need 
not  look  for  anything  else  on  the  subject,  for  he  will  find  in  it  clear 
and  concise  answers  to  all  questions  which  may  confront  him  in  this 


The  third  edition  has  been  brought  down  to  date.  Changes  have 
been  made  in  some  of  the  drawings,  all  decisions  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregations have  been  considered  and  much  additional  matter  has 
been  added.  It  is  not  likely  that  Father  Antonelli's  work  will  be 
superceded  for  a  long  while.  No  priest's  library  is  complete  with- 
out a  reliable  book  on  this  subject,  and  this  is  the  book. 


New  Sebies  of  Hokilies  fob  the  Whole  Yeab.  By  Rtght  Rev.  Jtrmia* 
BoHomelU,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Cremona.  Translated  by  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Sebastian  Byrne,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Nashville.  FOur  volHmes,  12mo., 
each  about  300  pages.   New  Tork:  Benziger  Brothers. 

We  are  glad  to  place  before  our  readers  this  exceptional  sermon 
book.  On  several  occasions  we  have  said  diat  we  look  on  the 
multiplication  of  sermon  books  as  an  evil,  because  very  few  of  th^ 
are  by  exceptionally  good  preachers  or  interpreters  of  the  Sacred 
Text,  and  most  of  them  are  quite  ordinary  and  not  worthy  of 
frequent  use  or  imitation.  The  farther  away  we  get  from  the 
Divine  Word,  the  less  we  are  benefited  unto  salvation.  Moreover, 
we  have  always  contended  that  every  man  who  is  worthy  of  ordina- 
tion ought  to  be  able  to  teach  his  people  the  eternal  truths,  and  to 
bring  them  to  God.  We  mig^t  go  further  and  say  that  if  he  is  not 
able  to  do  this  and  is  not  doing  it,  he  does  not  know  the  eternal 
truths  himself  and  is  not  drawing  nearer  to  God.  If  he  meditates, 
if  he  says  Mass  devoutly,  if  he  reads  his  Breviary  faithfully,  if  he 
prays,  he  will  preach  well,  and  nothing  can  stop  him.  Therefore 
we  are  opposed  to  sermon  books  as  a  rule,  and  we  believe  they  do 
more  harm  than  good,  if  they  prevent  preachers  from  preaching  God 
instead  of  preaching  somebody  else,  and  we  fear  they  do.  The 
reproduction  of  thought  may  be  compared  to  the  reproduction  of  a 
photograph.  In  both  cases  the  oftener  the  reproduction  is  made 
the  less  clear  and  true  the  picture  will  be. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  in  sermon  books, 
principally  because  it  is  not  a  sermon  book  in  the  strict  or  ordinary 
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sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  return  to  the  old  homily  of  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Church  and  her  g^reat  doctors ;  to  the  plain,  unvar- 
nished explanation  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Text,  and 
its  application  to  present  needs,  without  bothering  about  other  mean- 
ing^ which  are  not  essential  and  which  are  often  arbitrary  and  dis- 
tracting. This  was  the  spirit  which  moved  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  when  they  enjoined  on  pastors  and  those  who  take 
their  place  to  explain  to  their  people  briefly  and  clearly,  every  Sunday 
and  holy  day,  the  Gospel  or  some  part  of  what  is  read  in  the  Holy 
Mass.  This  was  the  spirit  that  moved  Bishop  Bonomelli  to  prepare 
this  series  of  homilies  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  Sundays 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Bishop  Bonomelli's  pastorals  on 
religious  worship  will  understand  the  excellence  of  this  series.  The 
Bishop  writes  clearly,  strongly  and  right  to  the  point  without  wast- 
ing a  word.  He  has  something  to  say,  he  knows  what  it  is  and 
how  to  say  it,  and  he  says  it  The  book  can  be  recommended  to 
preadiers  without  exception.   It  will  do  immense  good. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Bishop  Byrne  for  an  excellent 
translation.  He  has  preserved  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  original 
without  violence  to  the  English  translation.  We  shall  dose  this 
notice  with  a  lengthy  quotation  from  the  book,  which  we  consider 
too  good  to  need  an  apology : 

"In  all  the  homilies  that  I  have  seen,"  says  the  Bishop,  "I  have 
uniformly  found  an  explanation  <Mily  of  the  Gospel  of  the  current 
Sunday.  This  has  been  the  common  and  universal  custom  for  some 
centuries  back,  but  we  know  that  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  explained  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  homilies  not 
only  the  Gospel,  but  also  the  Epistles  and  other  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Of  this,  Origen,  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  St.  Ambrose,  St  Augustine  and  St  Gregory  the  Great  are  an 
incontestable  proof.  And  why  should  we  not  do  the  same  now  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  and  wise  thing  to  do,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  this  bit  of  novelty,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
will  excite  a  laudable  and  a  profitable  curiosity  in  the  hearers,  will 
increase  their  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  its  beauties.  I  have  thought  that  I  shall 
do  a  good  and  an  acceptable  work  if  in  my  Series  I  add  to  the 
homily  on  the  Gospel  one  on  the  Epistle  of  the  current  Sunday. 
The  fifty-two  Sundays  of  the  year  will  give  fifty-two  homilies  on 
the  Gospel  and  fifty-two  on  the  Epistles,  or  one  hundred  and  four 
in  all ;  and  since  the  year  is  divided  liturgically  into  four  seasons,  I 
have  distributed  these  hundred  and  four  homilies  into  four  volumes, 
each  containing  twenty-six. 
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"In  explaining  the  books  of  Scripture  we  should  make  every 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  true  and  precise  sense  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  intends  to  convey  to  us,  for  this  and  this  alone  is  the  word  of 
God.  Other  senses,  which  may  be  derived  from  passages  of  the 
Bible,  we  respect  and  receive  with  reverence,  but  our  duty  and  onr 
chief  and  direct  aim  should  be  to  get  at  the  true  and  literal  sense, 
since  only  then  are  we  really  giving  an  explanation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  But  as  a  rule  what  is  done  by  those  who  profess  to 
explain  Sacred  Scripture  in  a  homily?  They  collect  tc^ether  at 
random  certain  moral  truths,  which  they  derive  frcrni  the  Sacred 
Text  as  they  might  from  any  profane  author,  and  having  done  this 
much  they  are  content  They  will  certainly  have  stated  many 
truths,  excellent  if  you  will,  but  they  are  not  the  truths  taught  in 
the  Gospel  and  in  the  Epistle  by  Jesus  Christ  knd  the  Apostles,  and 
these,  above  all,  are  the  truths  we  should,  seek  to  find.  The  homilies, 
however,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  setting  before  you  will,  I  am 
•confident,  have  this  merit — they  will  be  an  elucidation  of  the  true 
and  literal  text  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  I  shall  strive  as  best  I  can  to  make  the  moral  applications, 
so  necessary  for  the  people,  and  they  will  be  solidly  grounded  on 
the  literal  sense  of  the  text.  I  shall  say  nothing  or  very  little  of  the 
mystical  sense,  for  the  reason  that  an  occasion  to  do  so  will  rarely 
present  itself,  and  if  it  should  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make  the  sense 
clear  or  to  deduce  from  it  any  profitable  lesson." 


Th»  ElABLT  History  of  the  Christian  CHtJBCH:  From  Its  BNjundatlon 
to  the  Bnd  of  the  Third  Century.  By  Monttsnor  Zionia  Dtiohenw,  Hon.  D. 
Litt.,  Oxford,  and  Utt.  D.,  Cambrtdse,  Membre  de  I'Inatltut  de  Franc*. 
Rendered  Into  Bnglish  from  the  fourth  edition.  Svo.,  pp.  XZ.+428. 
Z<ondon:  Longmans,  Green  A  Co. 

The  first  impression  in  favor  of  this  book  is  made  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  two  months  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first.  The  reputation  of  the  author  is  its  second 
recommendation.  Its  third  is  its  subject  matter.  There  is  a  fascina- 
tion for  the  historical  student  about  those  early  ages  of  faith,  with 
their  heroic  characters,  who  stand  out  so  clearly  after  centuries,  and 
who  defy  the  ravages  of  time  more  surely  than  figures  of  bronze 
or  stone.  Monsig^or  Duchesne  recognizes  the  value  of  original 
sources;  witness  his  reference  to  Eusebius: 

"At  the  time  of  Diocletian's  persecution,  when  the  churches  were 
destroyed,  the  sacred  books  burned  and  the  Christians  proscribed, 
or  forced  to  apostatize,  one  of  their  number  was  quietly  working 
away  at  the  first  History  of  Christianity.  His  was  not  a  mind  of 
the  highest  order,  but  he  was  patient,  hard-working  and  conscien- 
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tious,  and  during  many  loi^  years  he  had  collected  materials  for  his 
odntemplated  bode.  He  succeeded  in  saving  these  materials  from 
the  general  shipwreck,  and  even  in  turning  them  to  account.  Thus 
Eusebius  of  Qesarea  became  tiie  father  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
And  the  first  duties  of  those  who  take  up  the  same  task  again — so 
long  after,  but  in  days  not  much  less  dark — is  to  recall  his  name  and 
his  incomparable  services.  But  for  his  unrivaled  diligence  in  search- 
ing through  those  Palestinian  libraries,  where  the  learned  Origen 
and  Bishop  Alexander  had  collected  the  whole  Christian  literature 
of  early  days,  our  knowledge  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Church's  life  would  be  small  indeed.  We  cannot,  of  course,  but 
lament  the  destruction  of  these  libraries,  yet,  thanks  to  him,  and  to 
\ht  remarkable  fragments  he  preserved,  we  can  appreciate  in  some 
measure  what  they  were." 

But  Eusebius  is  not  the  only  witness  to  the  treasures  of  this 
ancient  literature.  Several  of  the  early  books  he  mentions  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  others  have  been  read  and  passed  on,  by 
painstaking  students  like  St  Epiphanius,  St.  Jerome  and  Photius. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  write  the  literary  history  of  Christianity 
from  the  earliest  times. 

After  referring  to  others  who  have  labored  Successfully  in  this 
field,  the  author  mentions,  with  special  commendation,  the  honest 
and  judicious  Tillemont,  who  based  his  treatises  on  the  most  con- 
scientious study  of  all  the  sources  of  information  available  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Although  much  has  been  dis- 
covered since  then,  the  progress  of  research  has  not  essentially  or 
even  greatly  modified  the  tradition  set  forth  in  his  learned  volumes. 
Nevertheless,  many  wild  theories  have  been  broached  from  time  to 
time,  and  only  the  skillful,  conscientious  historian  is  able  to  steer  a 
safe  course.  Monsignor  Duchesne  adopted  a  wise  plan.  He  says, 
speaking  of  the  extremes  of  historical  declaration : 

"But  there  is  a  middle  position  represented  by  the  judgment  of 
serious,  right-minded  men,  which  commends  itself  to  the  common 
sense  public.  I  need  not  say  that  I  believe  that  position  to  be  mine ; 
I  may  deceive  myself.  But  the  folly  of  some  of  the  theories  is  as 
repugnant  to  me  as  to  the  foolishness  of  some  of  the  legends.  I 
think  if  I  had  to  choose  I  should  prefer  the  legends,  for  in  them  at 
least  there  is  always  some  poetry  and  something  of  the  soul  of  a 
people." 

His  purpose  is  to  explain  and  popularize  his  subject,  and  he 
believes  he  is  justified  in  this  by  the  great  progress  of  learned 
research.  Therefore,  although  he  has  consulted  all  authorities  and 
sifted  them  well,  he  has  not  permitted  himself  to  be  led  into  discus- 
sions.   In  speaking  of  this,  he  says : 
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"Sensible  and  understanding  people  will  comprehend  why  I  have 
not  encumbered  my  text  with  discussions  and  bibliography,  why  I 
have  not  lingered  long  over  the  very  first  beginnings,  and  why, 
without  entirely  ignoring  theologians  and  their  work,  I  have  not 
devoted  overmuch  attention  to  their  quarrels." 

The  book  will  well  repay  reading  and  re-reading,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  a  place  on  the  permanent  historical  shelf. 


The  Path  Which  Led  a  pbotestant  lawyeb  to  thb  Catholic  Church. 
By  Peter  H.  Burnett.  Edited  and  abridged  by  Rev.  James  Sullivan,  S.  J, 
professor  of  theology  In  the  St.  Liouis  University.  12ino.,  pp.  xxH.+426. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder. 

This  book  is  known  by  name  and  reputation  to  two  generations. 
It  was  first  published  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  known  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  It  could  hardly  be  called  exaggeration 
to  say  that  it  is  a  classic  in  controversial  literature.  It  was  never 
needed  more  than  at  the  present  time,  when  creeds  are  springing  up 
and  changing  and  dying  with  frightful  rapidity.  Dr.  Brownson's 
review  of  the  first  edition  is  well  worth  quoting.    He  said  in  i860 : 

"The  Appletons  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  published 
the  anxiously  looked  for  work  of  Governor  Burnett,  of  California, 
giving  his  full  reasons  for  becoming  a  Catholic.  It  is  the  work  not 
of  a  priest,  nor  of  a  professional  theologian,  but  of  a  clear-headed, 
strong-minded  lawyer,  who  has  not  suffered  the  law  to  make  him 
forget  he  has  a  soul,  or  to  stifle  his  conscience.  It  is  written  in  a 
dear,  forcible  and  impretending  style,  in  a  straightforward,  earnest 
manner,  and  is  to  be  judged  not  as  a  mere  literary  performance, 
but  as  the  grave  utterance  of  a  man  who  really  has  something  to  say 
and  is  pressed  by  an  internal  necessity  to  say  it. 

"What  strikes  the  reader  at  a  glance  in  this  remarkable  volume 
is  its  perfect  honesty  and  sincerity.  As  you  read  it  you  feel  that 
the  eminent  jurist  is  honestly  retracing  the  path  and  detailing  the 
successive  steps  by  which  he  actually  came  into  the  Church.  The 
argument  of  the  book  is  presented  under  the  legal  form,  by  the 
Judge  who  sums  up  the  case  and  gives  his  decision,  rather  than  as 
presented  by  the  advocate.  It  is  an  argument  addressed  to  reason 
and  good  sense,  not  to  passion  and  sensibility;  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive it  possible  for  any  fair-minded  man  to  read  it  and  not  be 
convinced,  although  we  can  conceive  that  many  a  man  may  read  it 
and  not  acknowledge  himself  convinced." 

Such  a  review  from  such  a  man  is  the  highest  commendation.  No 
one  was  better  fitted  to  pass  on  works  of  controversy  than  Dr. 
Brownson.   Time  has  required  some  changes,  which  have  been 
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judiciously  made  by  Father  Sullivan.  The  book  as  it  now  meets  tlie 
reader  has  been  reduced  to  one-half  of  its  original  size.  This  task 
was  rendered  easy  by  the  omission  of  the  lengthy  and  frequent 
quotations,  subsidiary  arguments  and  repetitions  that  the  eminent 
jurist,  unjustly  to  himself,  evidently  considered  necessary  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  explanation  and  lines  of  reasoning  that 
were  sufficiently  plain  in  the  first  instance. 


Thb  Lord's  Prateb  and  tece  Hail  M>.Rr.   Points  for  Meditation.  By 
Stephen  BeUtel,  8.  J.   12mo.,  pp.  227.    St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder. 

Spiritual  writers  universally  agree  that  it  is  best  to  go  to  the 
fountain  heads  for  subjects  of  meditation.  Hence  the  Gospels,  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  the  approved  prayers  and  the  Roman  Missal 
are  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  sources.  Father  Beissel  recognized 
this  truth,  and  hence  his  book.    He  says : 

"This  book  does  not  provide  finished  meditation  nor  yet  sermons, 
but  points  or  material  for  meditation.  Each  meditation  comprises 
three  points  with  dearly  defined  sub-divisions,  and  is  calculated  to 
occupy  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Priests  who  have  used  these  pcwnts 
for  their  private  meditations  will  find  it  easy  to  develop  from  them 
short  addresses  or  sermons." 

The  author  begins  with  an  excellent  chapter  on  meditation,  and 
then  he  takes  up  each  part  of  the  two  prayers  and  develops  it 
beautifully.  The  book  is  most  attractive  and  most  useful,  because 
it  deals  with  familiar  truths  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  because  it 
leads  one  inevitably  to  good  resolutions,  which  should  be  the  end 
of  all  meditation.  Finally,  it  is  exceptional  in  its  universal  adapta- 
bility. It  is  suitable  to  the  Pope  as  well  as  to  the  humblest  of  his 
subjects. 


Thk  History  of  thk  Passion  of  Ovb  Lord  Jesxts  Christ.  E^zplained  and 
applied  to  Christian  life  by  Jamei  Oroeningi,  priest  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Second  revised  edition.  12mo.,  pp.  461.  St.  Louis,  Ho.:  B. 
Herder. 

This  translation  from  the  German  is  well  worth  reprinting.  It 
is  not  a  large,  elaborate,  exhaustive  work,  but  a  liberal  history. 
All  approved  sources  have  been  used,  and  the  result  is  a  very  strik- 
ing direct  history,  with  thought  provoking  moral  reflections  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.   The  author  thus  states  his  purpose : 

"This  book  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  series  of  sermons  or  medita- 
tions on  the  sufferings  of  our  Redeemer,  but  it  is  rather  an  explana- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Passion.  It  consists  of  a  descripti<Mi  of 
the  most  important  and  most  interesting  trial  which  has  ever  come 
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before  a  court  of  justice,  on  whose  final  decision  depends  the  weal 
or  woe  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  book  is  also  a  commentary 
on  the  greatest  drama  which  has  ever  been  enacted.  Even  con- 
sidered from  a  purely  natural  point  of  view,  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord 
is  a  drama  with  which  none  other  can  be  compared  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  actors,  the  magnitude  of  the  action,  the  importance 
of  the  intrigue  and  the  complexity  of  the  plot.  The  unities  of 
time  and  place  have  been  preserved." 


Historical  Notes  on  English  Catholic  Missions.  By  Bernard  W.  Kellf, 
author  of  "The  Life  of  Cardinal  York,"  "The  Conqueror  of  Culloden," 
"James  III.  and  VIII.,"  "The  Fate  of  Olengrary,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  45S. 
London:  Kegran  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.    St.  Louis:  B.  Herder. 

This  is  good  historical  work.  Not  pretentious  or  showy,  but  of 
a  solid  fundamental  kind.  The  book  is  arranged  in  dictionary  form, 
a  short  sketch  of  the  missions  being  given  in  alphabetical  order  on 
double  column  pages.  The  work  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but 
some  details  have  been  given  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  the  country 
from  the  breach  with  the  Apostolic  See  to  our  own  times.  The 
story  of  the  English  Catholics,  or  the  "Romance  of  the  Recusants" 
as  it  has  been  termed,  during  that  long  period  of  trial  and  proscrip- 
tion forms  as  interesting  a  narrative  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  modem  history.  The  historical  introduction  of  forty-three  pages 
is  very  interesting  and  instructive  and  creates  an  atmosphere  for 
what  follows.  The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  group  that  is 
growing  and  forming  an  historical  groundwork  on  whidi  future 
histories  will  be  built. 


TBI  Would  in  Which  Wk  Live.   By  R.  J.  Meper,  3.  J.,  author  of  "First 
Lessons  in  the  Science  of  the  Saints."    12mo.,  pp.  407.    St.  Louis:  B. 


This  is  the  second  voliune  of  a  series  which  deals  with  the  all 
important  question  of  man's  destiny.   The  series  is  thus  explained : 

"The  volume  herewith  presented  to  the  public  is  the  second  part 
of  a  work  whose  subject  matter,  as  outlined  in  the  general  introduc- 
tion, may  be  expressed  in  this  one  sentence:  'How  man,  such  as 
he  is,  must  rise  above  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  towards  God  for 
whom  he  was  created.'  The  first  part  which  appeared  in  print  in 
the  year  1902,  treats  of  man,  such  as  he  is;  the  second  part,  which 
is  now  given  to  the  press,  treats  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives ;  the 
third  part,  which  is  to  follow  in  due  course,  treats  of  God  for  whom 
he  was  created." 

The  ground  covered  is  most  important.   Every  man  should  keep 
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these  tfiree  questions  before  his  mind  constantly,  and  yet  very  many 
never  think  of  them.  Father  Meyer  is  showing  in  a  clear,  convinc- 
ing manner  their  g^eat  importance. 

"The  main  c^ject  of  the  present  volume,  as  the  title  implies,  is 
to  depict  the  world  as  it  appears  to  the  eyes  of  faith,  with  a  special 
view  to  the  dangers  to  which  those  are  exposed  who  live  in  it.  The 
means  which  should  be  used  in  order  to  escape  those  dangers  are 
to  be  treated  in  detail  in  the  third  and  last  volume.  In  the  present 
volume,  however,  the  principal  means  are  briefly  indicated  and  the 
way  is  pointed  out  along  which  we  should  walk  in  order  that  we  may 
so  pass  through  the  goods  of  time  as  not  to  lose  those  of  eternity." 

If  a  book  of  this  kind  could  be  introduced  into  all  the  secular  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  country,  how  immensely  the  students 
would  be  benefitted.  At  least  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  sudi 
books  into  the  hands  of  all  Catholic  students  at  non-Catholic  schools. 
This  could  be  accomplished  if  priests  kept  in  touch  with  Catholic 
publications  and  recommended  them  strongly  to  Catholic  parents 
according  to  the  special  needs  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  We 
are  not  saying  that  the  clergy  do  not  do  their  duty  in  this  respect, 
but  we  are  calling  attention  to  a  need  and  the  remedy. 


ROUND  THE  World,  a  Series  of  Interesting  Illustrated  Articles  on  a 
Great  Variety  of  Subjects.  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  211,  with  87  Illustrations. 
New  York:  Benzlger  Brothers. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Benziger  Brothers  are  keeping  up  this 
very  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  books.  The  field  is  indefi- 
nitely large,  and  the  series  has  not  begun  to  be  exhausted.  The 
present  volume  is  fully  as  interesting  as  its  predecessors.  It  treats 
of  eleven  subjects,  the  principal  ones  being:  "Italy's  Beautiful 
Ukes,"  "Afloat  With  Seagoers,"  "The  Cliff  Dwellers,"  "Handling 
Mail  for  Millions,"  "Folklore  of  Italy,"  "Gemlore." 


WB  PKEACHED  Christ  Cbvoified.  Considerations  and  Meditations  for 
Bo3r8.  By  Herbert  Luetu,  8.  J.  12nio.,  pp.  328.  London  and  Bdlnbursh: 
Sands  &  Co.   St.  L«ul8:  B.  Herder. 

The  title  is  rather  misleading,  or,  rather,  it  is  not  informing.  It 
describes  the  first  of  a  collection  of  meditations  consisting  of  forty 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  subjects  that  have  special  application  to 
the  boy.  They  are  good  subjects  well  developed,  and  they  ought  to 
much  good.  From  the  preface  we  learn  that  "the  greater  nuqi- 
ber  of  the  addresses  contained  in  this  volume  were  delivered  either 
in  the  boys'  chapel  or  in  St  Peter's  Church,  Stonyhurst,  during  the 
school  year  1906-7.    Some  of  them,  however,  are  of  earlier  date 
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(1905-6).  The  volume  is  intended  as  a  companion  or  sequel  to 
those  entitled,  'In  the  Morning  of  Life'  and  'At  the  Parting  of  the 
Ways,'  and  it  is  hoped  that,  like  its  predecessors,  it  may  prove  useful 
to  others  besides  sdioolboys." 


Ths  Spbings  of  Helicon,  a  Study  In  the  Progress  of  Bng-llsh  Poetry 
From  Chaucer  to  Milton.  By  J.  W.  Mackail,  li.  A.,  LL.  D.,  sometime 
fellow  of  BalUol  College,  professor  of  poetry  In  the  University  of  Oxford. 
12mo.,  pp.  204.   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"The  substance  of  this  volume  consists  of  lectures  given  from 
the  chair  of  poetry  at  Oxford  in  the  autumn  terms  of  the  years  1906 
and  1908.  They  have  been  revised  and  slightly  expanded  for  the 
purposes  of  publication.  The  volume  is,  as  its  title  states,  a  study 
in  the  progress  of  English  poetry.  It  forms  one  chapter  in  the 
subject  with  which  the  author  proposed  to  deal  during  his  tenure  of 
the  chair,  that  subject  being  the  progress  of  poetry,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  consideration  of  poetry  as  a  progressive  function  and 
continuous  interpretation  of  life." 

The  author  calls  the  progress  of  our  own  poetry,  between  Chaucer 
and  Milton,  a  single  cycle,  and  confining  himself  to  it,  he  deals  with 
Chaucer,  Spencer  and  Milton  only  in  the  present  volume.    The  / 
lectures  or  essays  are  very  interesting  and  rather  full. 


The  Holt  Sacbifioe  and  Its  Cebbuoxies.  An  Explanation  of  Its  Mysti- 
cal and  Liturgical  Meaning.  By  M.  C.  Nieutcborn,  O.  P.,  8.  T.  L.  Trans- 
lated from  the  revised  edition  by  L.  M.  Bowman.  12mo.,  pp.  111. 
London:  Burns  &  Oates.   New  York:  Benzlger  Brothers. 

The  author's  purpose  is  "to  increase  men's  love  for  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  by  a  better  understanding  of  its  mysteries ;  to  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks 
(Eph.  iii.,  8),  and  to  open  out  a  new  field  to  the  mind,  so  that 
devotion  of  the  heart  may  gather  more  abundant  fruit,  were  it  only 
in  the  souls  of  a  few." 

He  does  not  attempt  to  treat  the  Mass  in  an  exhaustive  manner ; 
it  would  be  impossible  in  so  small  a  space,  but  he  gives  a  short, 
clear  explanation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  excite  interest  and  beget  devotion  in  the  masses  of 
the  people. 


SxBlfOHS  ON  Modebn  Spibitisk.  By  A-  V.  Miller,  O.  8.  C.  12mo.,  pp. 
XV.+178.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  A  Co.  St.  Louis:  B. 
Qerder.  i 

Six  sermons  on  a  subject  of  ever  increasing  ipterest  The 

author's  purpose  is  to  warn  his  hearers  against  the  practice  o{ 
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spiritism,  and  his  discourses  should  have  that  effect.  As  to  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  claims  of  spiritists  he  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned, because  of  the  bad  consequences  of  die  cult  which  follow, 
whether  these  claims  be  false  or  true. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  different  phenomena  of  spiritism,  admits 
that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  them  can  be  accounted  for  by  tridcery 
or  fraud,  quotes  reliable  authorities  for  the  smaller  part,  argues  for 
possibility  and  sounds  a  warning. 


"AitD  THB  Word  was  Hadb  Flesh."  Short  Meditations  on  the  Fifteen 
Mysteries  of  the  Rosary.  By  Ephratm.  12mo.,  pp.  148.  London:  St. 
Anselm  Society. 

The  writer  has  taken  each  one  of  the  mysteries  in  turn  and  devotes 
about  eight  or  nine  pages  to  it  He  begins  with  the  short  invitation 
which  is  found  in  the  rosary  book  before  each  mystery,  and  then 
develops  the  subject  For  instance:  The  Anntmdation.  Let  us 
contemplate  in  this  mystery  how  the  Angel  Gabriel  saluted  Our 
Blessed  Lady  with  the  title  "full  of  grace,"  and  declared  unto  her 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

The  meditations  are  very  devotional  as  well  as  informing,  and 
those  who  use  them  ought  to  draw  additional  fruit  from  the  Rosary. 


Thi  white  Sisteb.   By  F.  Morton  Oratcford.   12mo.,  pp.  SS6.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

One  of  the  two  novels  whidi  Mr.  Crawford  left  in  manuscript 
when  he  died.  An  Italian  story  with  a  good  deal  of  the  tragic 
about  it  Interesting,  natural,  almost  true  to  life.  We  have  never 
met  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist  who  could  write  about  priests  or  nuns 
with  the  correct  atmosphere.  We  might  almost  say  the  same  about 
artists.  As  soon  as  the  novelist  or  the  dramatist  introduces  a  priest 
or  a  nun,  or  enters  into  a  monastery  or  a  convent,  he  becomes 
strained,  artful,  unnatural.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  lay- 
man to  describe  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  nun.  This  is  particularly 
true  if  he  attempts  to  deal  with  the  conflict  between  the  natural 
and  supernatural  affections,  and  to  go  into  an  analysis  of  motives. 
These  things  are  too  subtle  for  the  lay  mind.  The  result  is  apt 
to  be  strained,  stilted,  sometimes  offensive,  and  often  ludicrous. 

It  is  much  praise  of  Mr.  Crawford's  story  to  say,  that  although 
his  heroine  is  a  nun,  and  his  semi-heroine  is  a  nun,  and  although 
a  large  part  of  the  action  of  the  story  transpires  in  a  hospital  under 
the  care  of  nuns,  he  has  not  offended  seriously.  We  don't  think 
that  nuns  would  have  acted  as  Mr.  Crawford's  did,  under  similar 
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circumstances,  and  we  don't  believe  their  spiritual  directors  would 
have  allowed  them  to  act  that  way.  We  are  sure  that  we  have 
never  met  nuns  of  that  kind,  and  we  have  met  a  great  many  of 
various  communities  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  While,  then,  we 
commend  the  story  as  a  story,  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
we  wish  Mr.  Crawford  had  not  written  it,  and  we  hope  that  other 
secular  novelists  will  not  follow  his  example. 


A  PBTVATE  Retbeat  FOB  RsLioious.  Ehiriched  with  reflections  and  select 
readings  taken  from  the  spiritual  writings  of  St.  Alphonsus.  By  Bev. 
Peter  Oeiermann,  C.  88.  R.   12mo.,  doth.  New  Tork:  Benziger  Brothers. 

In  presenting  this  book  to  the  public  the  author  says :  "There  are 
many  earnest  souls  working  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  whose 
labors  do  not  permit  them  to  make  the  annual  public  retreat.  Many 
others  desire  to  spend  a  few  days  in  solitude  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
or  at  some  other  time  when  their  occupation  will  allow  them  to  do 
so.  There  are  still  others,  who,  deriving  more  benefit  from  a  private 
than  a  public  retreat,  prefer  to  make  the  spiritual  exercises  in  total 
seclusion  and  silence.  To  all  such  this  'Private  Retreat  for  Reli- 
gious' is  offered  as  an  aid. 

"In  making  the  spiritual  exercises,  especially  in  private,  some 
persons  experience  difficulty  in  employing  the  time  profitably ;  others 
in  digesting  the  truths  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  others  again  in 
acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  of  themselves.  In  this  our 
'Private  Retreat'  we  have  tried  to  remove  these  difficulties  as  far 
as  possible,  (i)  by  supplying  abundant  matter;  (2)  by  working  out 
the  entire  meditation  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit;  (3)  by 
adding  appropriate  reading  and  examinations. 

"As  the  meditations  of  most  religious  of  our  day  last  but  a  half 
hour,  we  have  divided  the  meditations  of  this  retreat  into  two  parts, 
and  added  an  appropriate  reflection  from  St.  Alphonsus  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  prolong  the  exercise.  Each  point 
of  the  meditation  is  divided  into  'Considerations  and  Applications' 
and  'Affections  and  Prayers;'  the  first  aims  at  subjecting  the  mind, 
while  the  other  is  intended  to  conform  the  will  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  God.  The  soul  is  further  aided  in  acquiring  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  spiritual  life  by  daily  spiritual  reading  and  examinations 
and  by  a  systematic  interior  examination,  which  will  be  introduced 
at  the  proper  stage  of  the  exercises. 

"To  facilitate  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  the  work  of  the 
retreat,  and  to  remove  all  unnecessary  anxiety  regarding  its  success, 
a  special  end  is  proposed  for  each  day.  By  keeping  this  special  end 
in  view  day  after  day  the  success  of  the  retreat  is,  humanly  speaking. 
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secured  at  every  step;  for  the  various  exercises  of  the  consecutive 
days  not  only  harmonize  with  the  general  plan,  but  constitute  its 
gradual  development." 


Bulks  of  Life  fob  the  Pabtob  of  Souls.  FYom  the  Oerman  by  Rev. 
Thotmu  BUMter,  8.  J.,  and  Bev.  A..  Baueh,  H.  J.  12mo.,  cloth.  New  York: 
Benziger  Brothers. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  good  book  of  its  kind.  Beginning  with 
chapters  on  Priestly  Dignity,  it  deals  with  the  questions  of  Holy 
Poverty,  Rule  of  Life,  Disposal  of  Time  and  Daily  Routine.  Then 
it  takes  up  in  turn  the  relations  of  the  priest  with  others — ^his  house- 
keeper, his  curate,  his  neighbors,  his  flock — considering  different 
classes,  the  civil  authorities  and  persons  of  different  faith.  Each 
chapter  is  arranged  as  a  colloquy  between  master  and  son,  as  in  the 
"Imitation  of  Christ."  The  charm  is  in  its  briefness,  its  reasonable- 
ness and  its  {M-actibility.  All  that  is  said  is  evidently  true,  and  no 
offense  is  given  in  the  saying. 


La  Bcenheubeube  Mebe  Babat  (1T79-186S).   Par  Qeoffroy  <<«  OrandmaUon. 
Pp.  V111.+206.   Paris:  V.  Lecoffre. 

This  is  a  rare  example  of  excellent  biographical  work  in  humble 
form.  Few  would  guess  the  worth  of  the  little  paper  book  under 
the  above  title  if  he  came  across  it  on  a  book  stand.  And  yet  in 
so  small  a  space  the  well-known  and  able  author  has  succeeded  in 
getting  before  his  readers  a  full,  true  portrait  of  a  gfreat  religious 
who  lived  on  a  stage  and  at  a  time  when  history  was  made  very 
fast.  Although  she  lived  a  retired  life,  as  all  holy  souls  must,  her 
influence  was  far  reaching  and  her  power  in  moulding  the  minds 
of  the  young  so  striking  throughout  her  long  Ufe,  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  members  of  the  community  of  nuns  which  she 
founded,  who  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
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CLERGYMEN  MATHEMATICIANS. 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN  says  somewhere,  though  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  exact  passage,  that  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics has  a  tendency  to  make  men  skeptics  with  regard  to 
matters  of  faith.  It  is  as  if  the  acceptance  of  mysteries  that  the 
human  intellect  is  unable  to  understand  and  indeed  cannot  hope  ever 
to  comprehend  must  be  utterly  unsympathetic  to  the  mind  accus- 
tomed to  obtain  its  knowledge  by  means  of  the  rigid  conclusions  of 
mathematical  science.  Of  course,  neither  the  thought  nor  the 
expression  originated  with  the  great  English  Cardinal.  Something 
like  it  has  been  said  frequently  by  many  others  before  him  and  has 
come  to  be  accepted  by  many  people  as  almost  an  axiom.  People 
who  themselves  are  not  mathematicians  (and  I  believe  that  Newman 
at  all  times  here  in  his  life  had  very  little  sympathy  with  mathematics, 
though  a  liking  for  mathematics  and  for  music  are  said  to  go 
together,  and  the  great  Cardinal's  fondness  for  music  is  known) 
are  prone  to  consider  that  a  mathematical  mind  must  be  very  differ- 
ent from  their  own,  and  especially  must  be  impatient  of  the  inconclu- 
siveness  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  Infinite. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  old  this  impression  with  regard  to  the 
skeptical  quality  di  the  scientific  and  mathematical  mind  is,  and  even 
Plato  has,  I  believe,  a  passage  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  it.  Not 
long  since,  in  looking  over  the  confessions  of  Al  Ghazzali,  which 
were  translated  for  the  first  time  into  English  by  Qaude  Field  for 
the  "Wisdom  of  the  East  Series,"*  I  found  that  this  old  Moslem 

1  New  Tork,  Dutton,  1909. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congreas,  In  the  year  1909,  by  P.  J.  Ryan,  In 
the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  CongreM,  at  Washington,  D.  C 
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scholar,  who  compiled  the  apologetics  of  Mohammedanism  against 
the  unbelievers  of  his  time  in  the  East,  had  expressed  even  more 
forcibly  than  the  gfreat  English  Christian  apologist  of  the  nineteenth 
century  this  idea  of  the  almost  inevitable  opposition  that  exists  in  the 
mathematical  mind  to  the  acceptance  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  or 
of  the  great  principles  of  the  revelation  on  faith.  The  Moslem 
scholar  not  only  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  skeptical  influence  of  mathe- 
matics, but  he  recognized  also  the  weight  the  opinions  of  mathe- 
maticians have  in  leading  others  to  skeptical  views.  His  passage 
on  the  subject  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  the  picture  that  he 
presents  is  a  reflection  of  our  own  times  in  many  ways.    He  said  : 

"Whoever  studies  this  science  (mathematics)  admires  the  subtlety 
and  clearness  of  its  proofs.  His  confidence  in  philosophy  increases, 
and  he  thinks  that  all  its  departments  are  capable  of  the  same  clear- 
ness and  solidity  of  proof  as  mathematics.  But  when  he  hears 
people  speak  of  the  unbelief  and  impiety  of  mathematicians,  of  their 
professed  disregard  for  the  Divine  Law,  which  is  notorious,  it  is  true 
that,  out  of  regard  for  authority,  he  echoes  these  accu.sations,  but 
he  says  to  himself  at  the  same  time  that  if  there  was  truth  in  religion, 
it  would  not  have  escaped  those  who  have  displayed  so  much  keen- 
ness of  intellect  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 

"Next,  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  unbelief  and  rejection  of 
religion  on  the  part  of  these  learned  men,  he  concludes  that  to  reject 
religion  is  reasonable.  How  many  men  have  gone  astray  that  I  have 
met  whose  sole  argument  was  that  just  mentioned." 

The  impression  that  the  scientific  mind,  even  in  its  exactest  mode 
— that  of  the  mathematician — is  necessarily  or  even  almost  surely 
opposed  to  faith  is,  therefore,  a  very  general  impression  felt  in  distant 
times  and  places.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  however,  just  one 
of  the  many  things  that  we  think  we  know,  but  that,  in  Artemus 
Ward's  expressive  phrase,  "ain't  so."  Many  another  expression 
like  it  exists  quite  unquestioned,  though  without  foundation  when 
analyzed.  There  are  many  people,  for  instance,  even  well  educated 
people,  and,  above  all,  scientific  scholars,  who  insist  that  science  and 
faith  are  opposite  poles  of  intellectuality,  and  the  man  who  accepts 
many  things  on  faith  cannot  hope  either  to  know  or  do  much  in 
science,  while  the  man  of  science  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  firm 
believer  in  principles  that  require  the  submission  of  the  intellect 
without  the  possibility  of  understanding.  This  impression  has 
absolutely  no  justification  in  what  we  know  about  the  attitude  of 
great  scientists  to  faith.  Even  the  makers  of  modern  medicine, 
though  medicine  is  ordinarily  considered  to  be  the  most  unorthodox 
of  sciences,  and  the  maxim  runs  "that  where  there  are  three  physi- 
cians there  are  two  atheists,"  were  nearly  all  of  them  devout  Cath- 
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olics  and  almost  without  exception  they  were  firm  believers  in  the 
essential  truths  of  religion.  The  makers  of  electricity,  tlie  most 
recent  of  our  sciences,  show  exactly  the  same  thing.  Astronomers, 
physicists,  chemists,  even  biologists,  when  the  lives  of  the  greatest 
discoverers  in  these  various  departments  are  carefully  looked  up, 
prove  practically  all  to  have  been  faithful  believers. 

Since  the  impression  of  supposed  opposition  between  scientists  of 
the  less  exact  departments  of  scientific  knowledge'  and  faith  is  wrong, 
it  is  easy  to  think  that  the  same  thing  may  have  happened  with  regard 
to  the  mathematicians,  and  that  we  may  be  only  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  these  curious  presumptions  so  frequent  in  human  thinking, 
yet  so  hard  to  understand  the  origin  of,  since  they  are  without  basis 
in  truth.  This  suggestion  of  the  erroneous  character  of  the  opinion 
derogatory  to  mathematicians  with  regard  to  faith  was  very  strongly 
borne  in  on  me  while  writing  the  sketches  of  the  two  most  distin- 
guished mathematicians,  at  least  as  far  as  applied  mathematics  are 
concerned,  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  Clerk  Maxwell, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  mathematics  of  modern  electricity,  and 
Leverrier,  the  distinguished  French  astronomer,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  discovery  of  Neptune  by  pencil  and  paper.  If  these  two  greatest 
of  our  nineteenth  century  mathematicians,  far  from  being  unbe- 
lievers, were,  on  the  contrary,  even  devout  in  religious  belief  and 
practice  and  continued  so  in  the  midst  of  their  great  mathematical 
work,  then  surely  at  least  there  are  some  very  striking  exceptions 
to  Cardinal  Newman's  rule. 

The  lives  of  both  of  these  great  nineteenth  century  scientists  are 
worth  while  calling  attention  to  a  little  more  in  detail  because  they 
are  such  an  emphatic  contradiction  of  the  supposition  that  mathe- 
maticians may  not  be  and  indeed  cannot  be  deep  believers.  There 
are  any  number  of  expressions  in  Clerk  Maxwell  that  show  the 
opposite  to  be  true.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  said  to  a  friend : 
"I  have  looked  into  most  philosophical  systems,  and  I  have  seen 
that  none  of  them  will  work  without  a  God."  When  he  was  study- 
ing the  composition  of  matter  and  wrote  with  regard  to  the  atom,  he 
practically  restored  the  argument  from  design  to  its  old  place  for 
scientists  by  insisting  on  the  evidences  for  design  in  these  smallest 
portions  of  matter.  With  regard  to  the  molecule,  he  said  in  his 
article  on  that  subject:'  "They  continue  this  day  as  they  were 
created,  perfect  in  number  and  measure  and  weight,  and  from  the 
ineffaceable  characters  impressed  on  them  we  may  learn  that  those 
aspirations  after  accuracy  in  measurement,  truth  in  statement  and 
justice  in  action,  which  we  reckon  among  our  noblest  attributes  as 
men,  are  ours  because  they  are  essential  constituents  of  the  image  of 
"  a  "Nature,"  187s! 
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Him  who  in  the  beginning  created  not  only  heaven  and  earth,  but 
the  materials  in  which  heaven  and  earth  consist." 

It  is  not  so  surprising,  then,  to  read  that  "he  was  a  constant  and 
regular  attendant  at  church,"  and,  as  his  pastor  said  of  him,  "seldom 
if  ever  failed  to  join  in  our  monthly  late  celebration  of  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  he  was  a  generous  contributor  to  all  our  parish  charit- 
able institutions.  His  illness  drew  out  the  whole  heart  and  soul  and 
spirit  of  the  man.  His  firm  and  undoubting  faith  and  the  incarna- 
tion in  all  his  results  in  the  full  sufficing  of  the  atonement,  in  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  had  gauged  and  fathomed  all  his 
themes  and  put  them  to  philosophy  and  had  found  them  utterly 
unsatisfying — unworkable  was  his  own  word  for  them — and  he 
turned  with  simple  faith  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour."  Though  he 
had  been  until  his  last  illness  the  most  looked  up  to  man  among  the 
physical  scientists  of  England  and,  indeed,  of  Europe,  and  had  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  his  death  approached  the  little  verse  of  Richard  Baxter 
often  was  on  his  lips  :* 


Clerk  Maxwell  was  an  Anglican.  Leverrier  was  a  Catholic. 
Such  devotion  of  faith  and  piety  of  expression  are  not  uncommon 
among  great  Catholic  scientists,  and  so,  perhaps,  it  is  not  surprising 
in  Leverrier,  although,  considering  the  supposed  opposition  between 
mathematics  and  faith,  it  is  very  noteworthy.  Besides  his  discovery 
of  Neptune  with  pencil  and  paper  so  that  he  was  able  to  indicate  to 
the  Astronomer  Royal  just  where  he  should  look  for  an  as  yet  undis- 
covered planet,  Leverrier  worked  out  the  mathematics  of  Mercury, 
the  nearest  of  the  planets,  and  did  much  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
comets  that  lie  nearest  the  sun  as  well  as  for  many  other  details  of 
mathematical  astronomy.  Far  from  having  his  faith  disturbed  by 
his  mathematics,  he  was  noted  for  his  devout  adhesion  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  kept  a  crucifix  in  his  observatory,  to  which  he  often 
turned  in  prayer.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at 
the  time  of  his  death  it  was  declared  that  the  study  of  the  heavens 
and  his  scientific  faith  had  only  brought  about  a  confirmation  in  this 
g^eat  scientist  of  his  lively  faith  as  a  Christian.  When  he  came  to 
write  the  last  wqrd  of  the  last  page  of  his  great  work  on  astronomy 
he  murmured  piously:  "Nunc  dimittis  servum  tuum  Domine" — 
"Now  you  dismiss  your  servant  in  peace.  Lord." 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  influence  of  mathe- 

»  "Makers  of  Electricity,"  Fordham  University  Press,  New  York,  1909. 


liord.  It  belongs  not  to  my  care 

Whether  I  die  or  live; 
To  love  and  serve  Thee  Is  my  share. 

And  that  Thy  grace  must  give. 
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inatics  on  faith  might  be  solved  and  the  imputation  on  mathematics 
removed  by  a  consideration  of  the  lives  of  the  clergymen  who  in  the 
last  ten  centuries  have  done  work  in  mathematics,  yet  have  proved 
not  only  faithful  to  their  duties  as  clergymen  and  devout  in  their 
practice  of  religion,  but  who  have  most  of  them  insisted  that  their 
faith  was  even  deepened  by  their  mathematical  knowledge,  and  that 
far  from  being  disturbed  it  was  rendered  firmer  by  their  devotion  to 
mathematics. 

Most  people  might  think  that  such  a  defense  of  mathematics  would 
be  quite  inconclusive,  because  there  are  not  many  clergymen  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  mathematics  with  sufficient  success  to 
deserve  a  place  among  the  g^eat  mathematicians.  Nothing  could  be 
less  true  than  any  such  impression.  In  this  sort  of  question  it  is 
not  well  to  trust  to  general  impressions,  but  actual  details  must  be 
secured.  Very  few  people  would  be  likely  to  think,  were  the  ques- 
tion suddenly  put  to  them,  that  a  large  number  of  clergymen  had 
made  important  contributions  to  electricity,  yet,  as  I  showed  in  my 
article  on  "Qerical  Pioneers  in  Electricity,"*  there  are  a  g^eat  many 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  who  deserve  to  be  remembered  for  their  original 
work  in  electricity.  A  little  investigation  proves  that  just  this  same 
thing  is  true  of  mathematics,  and  that  there  are  many  clerical  mathe- 
maticians who  have  done  ground-breaking  work  of  the  greatest 
value  in  many  periods  of  history. 

The  introduction  of  mathematics  to  the  Christian  world  came,  of 
course,  by  the  transfer  of  whatever  knowledge  of  mathematics  was 
still  cherished  among  the  Romans  to  the  Christians  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  names  of  two  men  are  particularly  associated  with  this 
department  of  knowledge  as  they  are  with  nearly  every  other  in  its 
transition  period.  They  are  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus.  Boethius 
(480-525)  wrote  the  "De  Institutione  Arithmetica  Libri  11."  and 
translated  "Euclid."  The  "Geometria  Eudidis:  A  Boethio  in 
Latinum  Translata"  is  preserved  for  us  in  manuscripts  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about 
its  authenticity.  There  is  also  attributed  to  him  a  work,  "De 
Geometria,"  the  basis  of  which  is  undoubtedly  his,  though  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  it,  it  is  perhaps  an  elaboration  made  in  the 
tenth  century.  The  question  as  to  how  much  of  it  must  be  attributed 
to  Boethius  himself  and  how  much  to  later  compilers  is  still  open. 
On  the  determination  of  it  depends  the  settlement  of  the  question 
as  to  when  Arabic  numerals  were  first  used  in  Western  Europe. 
Boethius'  works  were  widely  studied ;  he  was,  indeed,  the  most  read 
author  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  and  until  the  time  of  the  universi- 

« "Catholic  Churchmen  In  Science,"  Second  Series,  The  Dolphin  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1909. 
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ties,  so  that  his  mathematics  must  have  been  well  known  in  the 
monastery.  Recent  investigations  seem  to  have  settled  beyond  all 
doubt  that  Boethius  did  actually  die  as  a  Christian  martyr  at  Bavia 
in  524  or  525.  The  constant  tradition  in  this  matter,  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  eighth  century,  and  which  was  confirmed  in  1883 
by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  when  it  sanctioned  the  custom 
prevailing  in  the  Diocese  of  Bavia  of  honoring  St.  Severinus 
Boethius  on  the  23d  of  October,  deserves  to  be  given  full  weight. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  no  reason  to  think  at  all  that 
devotion  to  mathematics  disturbed  the  faith  of  this  earliest  of  the 
Christian  mathematicians  of  whom  we  have  no  record. 

Cassiodorus  (490-583)  did  not  do  so  much  directly  for  mathe- 
matics as  he  did  by  calling  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  theory 
of  numbers  and  their  symbolism.  Like  all  of  these  mediaeval  writers 
attracted  to  mathematics,  and,  above  all,  like  Boethius,  his  great 
contemporary,  Cassiodorus  was  interested  in  music  as  well  as  in 
mathematics,  for  the  two  departments  of  human  knowledge  are  often 
said  to  go  together.  To  Cassiodorus  we  probably  owe  a  method  for 
computing  Easter,  besides  a  series  of  references  to  the  significance 
of  numbers  expressed  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  These 
became  the  inspiration  of  many  monastic  students  later  on.  Cassio- 
dorus, as  is  well  known,  after  having  been  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Emperor  Theodoric,  retired  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  and  lived 
there  for  some  sixty  years  until  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

The  first  important  contributor  to  mathematics  in  modem  history 
came  in  what  is  usually  termed  the  darkest  of  the  Dark  Ages — the 
tenth  century.  Probably  no  century  has  fared  better  at  the  hands 
of  recent  historians  than  this  same  tenth  century.  It  has  come  up 
wonderfully  in  our  estimation  as  the  result  of  our  learning  some- 
thing definite  about  it.  We  now  know  that  is  is  only  a  question  of 
lost  records  and  that  there  was  beyond  all  doubt  a  very  vivid  intel- 
lectual life  during  this  period. 

For  those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Church  as  restrain- 
ing men's  facilities  of  investigation,  and,  above  all,  for  those  who 
accept  the  conclusion  that  mathematics  and  faith  do  not  go  well 
together,  it  will  be  astonishing,  doubtless,  to  learn,  however,  that 
this  first  of  mathematicians  became  Pope  and  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  greatest  ecclesiastics  of  history.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
famous  Gerbert,  who  became  Pope  just  at  the  dawn  of  the  secc«id 
millennium  of  Christianity  (April,  999)  and  took  the  name  of  Syl- 
vester II.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy  he  had  been  suc- 
cessively Archbishop  of  Rheims  and  of  Ravenna.  He  had  been  a 
professor  at  Rheims  for  many  years  and  had  attracted  students  from 
all  over  the  world  because  of  his  practical  methods  of  teaching  the 
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sciences,  especially  astronomy  and  mathematics.  As  an  aid  to  his 
lectures  in  astronomy  he  invented  elaborate  globes,  on  which  the 
course  of  the  planets  was  marked.  He  also  constructed  an  immense 
abacus,  an  instrument  to  aid  in  computation,  with  27  divisions  and 
1,000  counters,  of  horn.  The  abacus  had  been  originally  devised  by 
the  Arabians,  but  was  very  much  improved  by  Gerbert  and  applied 
to  geometrical  as  well  as  to  arithmetical  problems.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  thing  that  we  know  about  these  inventions  of  his  is 
that  he  had  a  number  of  them  made  and  traded  them  for  manuscripts, 
especially  of  the  classical  authors,  so  that  before  his  death  he  had 
collected  a  magnificent  library  and  had  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  single  man  for  three  centuries  to  preserve  the  old  authors 
for  us. 

Gerbert's  mathematical  works  are  contained  in  some  of  the  most 
precious  of  the  old  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  dating  from  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Among  them  is  "Regula  De  Abaco 
Computi"  and  "Libellus  de  Numerorum  Divisione."  Of  this  latter 
there  are  eleventh  and  twelfth  century  manuscript  copies  at  Paris, 
Montpelier  and  Rome,  showing  the  wide  diffusion  of  his  work,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  his  books  were  text-books  of  mathematical 
teaching  for  several  centuries  after  his  death.  There  is  also  a 
treatise  on  geometry  attributed  to  him,  and  while  the  authenticity  of 
this  has  been  doubted  by  some  authorities,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  thinking  that  it  represents  Gerbert's  successful  devotion  to  this 
form  of  mathematical  science.  He  has  a  short  disquisition  on  the 
same  subject  addressed  to  a  friend,  to  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
write  letters,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  for  us,  which  adds 
evidence  to  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise  on  geometry. 

As  might  be  expected,  when  the  new  impetus  to  learning  of  all 
kinds  came  with  the  foundation  of  the  universities  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  mathematics  also  had  a  wonderful  period  of 
development.  In  the  second  edition  of  my  volume  on  "The  Thir- 
teenth, Greatest  of  Centuries,"  I  suggest  in  the  appendix  that  it 
would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  written  a  chapter  on  the  mathe- 
matics and  mathematicians  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  Cantor, 
the  great  German  historian  of  mathematics,  devotes  nearly  100 
pages  to  the  mathematicians  of  this  period.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  mathematicians  of  this  century  worked  a  revolution  in 
mathematics.  They  accomplished  so  much  that  their  contemporaries 
and  successors  could  scarcely  follow  them,  much  less  go  beyond 
them.  There  are  two  supreme  mathematicians  in  the  period — 
Leonardo  of  Pisa  and  Jordanus  Nemorarius.  Jordanus  was  a 
Dominican,  and  his  work  in  arithmetic,  in  the  theory  of  numbers, 
in  algebra  and  geometry  stamps  him  as  a  great  original  thinker  in 
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mathematics.  His  work  brought  about  a  wide  spread  of  arithmet- 
ical knowledge  among  the  masses.  This  is  what  might  be  expected 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  it  was  characteristic  of  the  time  that 
the  new  thoughts  and  discoveries  of  scholars  were  soon  made  prac- 
tical and  penetrated  very  widely  among  the  people. 

How  much  mathematics  was  appreciated  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  may  be  learned  from  the  words  of  the  great  Fran- 
ciscan, Roger  Bacon,  who  was  himself  a  distinguished  contributor 
to  mathematics  and  especially  worthy  of  mention  because  he  did  so 
much  to  show  the  practical  value  that  mathematics  should  have  as 
applied  to  the  physical  sciences.  The  great  English  Franciscan 
went  so  far  as  to  say:  "For  without  mathematics  nothing  worth 
knowing  in  philosophy  can  be  attained,"  and  in  another  place  in  his 
works,  as  quoted  by  Brewer  in  the  preface  to  his  recent  edition  of 
all  of  Bacon's  writings:  "For  he  who  knows  not  mathematics 
cannot  know  any  other  science ;  what  is  more,  he  cannot  discover 
his  own  ignorance  or  find  its  proper  remedy."  After  the  thirteenth 
century  the  roll  of  clergymen  mathematicians  is  continuous.  No 
century  since  is  without  at  least  one  greiit  genius  mathematician 
noted  for  his  original  work  in  his  favorite  study  who  yet  remained 
a  faithful  son  of  the  Qiurch.  In  many  cases  these  mathematical 
geniuses  reached  high  preferment  in  the  Church,  and  it  is  evident 
that  their  mathematical  turn  of  mind,  far  from  hampering  their 
ecclesiastical  preferment  or  rendering  them  suspect  of  heretical 
tendencies,  or  making  them  lukewarm  in  their  devotion  to  religion, 
was  rather  an  added  reason  for  the  distinction  they  reached  in  their 
careers. 

The  other  great  mathematician  after  Leonardo  and  Jordanus  was 
Joannes  Campanus,  of  Novarra,  in  Italy.  He  was  highly  praised  by 
Roger  Bacon,  whose  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  mathematics 
we  have  already  shown.  Campanus  translated  Euclid  and  developed 
geometry  for  his  generation,  gfiving  the  higher  mathematics  a  great 
impetus.  Cantor  has  shown  that  he  did  some  original  work  besides 
his  teaching  of  the  old  Greek  mathematicians,  and  undoubtedly 
attracted  renewed  attention  to  the  higher  mathematics.  In  the  midst 
of  his  mathematical  labors  he  became  chaplain  of  Pope  Urban  IV. 
(1261-64),  and  after  the  death  of  that  Pope  he  was  called  to  Paris 
to  become  canon  to  the  Cathedral  and  professor  of  higher  mathe- 
matics of  the  university.  His  advance  as  an  ecclesiastic  not  only 
was  not  interfered  with  by  his  reputation  as  a  mathematician,  but 
this  seems  to  have  enhanced  his  chances  of  preferment.  He  was 
the  special  friend  of  most  of  the  high  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  and 
it  was  his  desire  to  teach  mathematics  at  a  great  school  that,  with  his 
reputation,  brought  him  the  invitation  to  Paris.    In  a  word,  his  life 
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shows  very  clearly  that  the  men  of  his  time  appreciated  intellectual 
genius,  no  matter  what  direction  of  accomplishment  it  took.  Thej 
are  said  to  have  been  occupied  exclusively  with  scholasticism,  but 
that  is  only  because  their  critics  know  no  other  than  that  side  of  them. 

Cantor  speaks  highly  in  praise  of  Joannes  de  Sacrabusco,  or  Sacra- 
busto,  who  is  usually  considered  to  owe  the  second  part  of  his  name 
to  his  having  been  born  at  Holy  Wood,  near  Dublin.  There  are 
other  claimants  for  his  birthplace,  however,  as,  indeed,  with  regard 
to  most  of  the  distinguished  Irishmen  of  these  early  times.  He  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  born  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  by  others 
at  Nithsdale,  in  Scotland.  We  do  not  know  the  year  of  his  birth, 
but  he  died  in  1256  while  teaching  mathematics  in  Paris.  His 
"Tractatus  de  Arte  Numerandi"  was  for  centuries  the  most  used 
text-book  of  mathematics  in  Europe.  It  is  extremely  austere,  con- 
taining only  a  series  of  rules,  and  nothing  more.  There  are  no 
explanations  and  no  examples  are  given.  It  contained  all  the  rules 
for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  the  proportions  and 
the  progressions.  It  succeeded  in  crowding  into  small  space  most 
even  of  our  higher  arithmetic,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Irish 
mathematician  of  the  olden  time  deserves  a  place  as  one  of  the  great 
mathematical  teachers  of  the  world.  He  had  certain  very  clear-cut 
methods  of  expressing  rules  that  made  his  work  valuable  as  a  text- 
book and  gave  it  the  vogue  that  it  obtained. 

The  supreme  mathematician  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  whose 
praise  Cantor  is  enthusiastic,  though  his  name  does  not  find  a  place 
in  the  ordinary  encyclopedias,  thus  indicating  not  the  smallness  of 
the  man,  but  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  science  of  these  times,  to 
which  I  have  before  called  attention,  is  Oresme,  or  Oresmes.  We 
do  not  know  the  place  of  his  birth  nor  its  date,  but  he  entered  the 
College  of  Navarre,  in  Paris,  in  1348,  and  remained  there  as  a 
student,  professor  and  finally  director  of  the  college  until  1361. 
Then  he  became  deacon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen.  His  personal 
character  must  have  been  interesting,  for  we  have  it  recorded  of 
him  that  in  1363,  in  Avignon  itself,  he  preached  a  great  sermon  on 
Christmas  night,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Papal  Court  at  that  time  resident  in  that  French  town.  The  occasion 
to  contrast  the  poverty  of  Christ  with  the  ambitious  schemes  and  the 
luxury  of  too  many  who  were  then  most  influential  with  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  was  well  taken  and  seems  not  to  have 
seriously  hurt  Oresme's  career.  In  1377  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  and  died  there  in  1382. 

All  his  life  he  seems  to  have  felt  in  himself  a  mission  to  correct 
abuses  or  at  least  to  call  attention  to  them  strenuously  and  point  out 
how  they  might  be  corrected.    During  the  fourteenth  century  many 
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abuses  arose  with  regard  to  the  mendicant  orders,  and  these  Oresme 
pointed  out  without  fear  or  favor  and  undoubtedly  did  much  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  a  serious  detriment  to  Church  progress. 
Even  more  strenuous  was  his  arraignment  of  astrology.  While  so 
many  around  him  continued  to  be  lieve  in  tlie  influence  of  the  stars 
on  man,  while  so  many  educated  people  continued  to  have  faith  in 
the  readings  of  the  stars,  Oresme  pointed  to  the  utter  futility  of  it 
and  indicated  that  its  only  reason  for  being  was  the  money  that  its 
adepts  made  out  of  it.  Unfortunately  he  was  far  ahead  of  his  time. 
For  three  centuries  after  him  men  still  continued  to  believe  in 
astrology.  Kepler  and  Galileo  both  made  horoscopes  for  patrons, 
and  Galileo  made  one  for  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  foreshadowing  many 
years  of  happy  life  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death.  Oresme  also 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  signs  of  all  kinds  with  regard  to  the 
future  and  tlie  consideration  of  heavenly  bodies  as  portents  of  evil 
at  any  time.  He  had  a  thoroughly  skeptical  quality  of  intellect 
(such  as  might  be  expected  to  come  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
exact  science  of  mathematics),  but  this  stopped  short  of  faith  in 
revelation  and  the  mysteries  of  religion. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  a  number  of  g^eat  clergymen 
mathematicians.  The  earliest  of  them  was  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  after- 
wards the  famous  Cardinal.  After  graduating  in  law  he  took  up 
the  legal  profession,  but  having  lost  his  first  case  he  gave  up  the 
practice  of  law  and  resolved  to  enter  the  Church.  We  are  not  sure 
where  he  studied  theology,  but  after  his  ordination  he  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Liege.  He  was  in  attendance  at  the  Council  of  Basel 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  assembled  fathers.  After  this 
he  was  entrusted  with  various  missions,  the  most  important  being 
one  to  Constantinople  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  reunion 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  For  these  labors  for  the 
Holy  See  he  was  raised  to  the  Cardinalate  and  subsequently  made 
Bishop  of  Brixen.  To  him  was  entrusted  the  correction  of  many 
abuses  in  general,  and  as  all  the  readers  of  Janssen's  history  of  the 
German  people  know  from  the  account  of  him  in  the  introduction, 
he  must  be  considered  a  representative  German  prelate  of  this  time. 
It  is  all  the  more  surprising  for  those  who  think  that  the  Church 
was  in  any  way  opposed  to  science  at  this  time  to  learn  that  during 
the  ten  years  preceding  his  elevation  to  the  Cardinalate  Cusanus 
had  published  a  series  of  books  with  regard  to  mathematics  and 
methods  of  scientific  study,  in  which  he  insists  that  the  experimental 
method  is  the  only  one  that  will  give  any  real  knowledge  of  science 
and  in  which  he  proclaims  his  belief  that  the  earth  is  round,  that  it 
moves  as  a  star  among  the  other  stars  and  other  ideas  supposed  to  be 
much  more  recent. 
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One  of  the  most  important  of  his  contributions  to  mathematical 
science  was  a  tract  on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  This  was 
presented  to  the  Council  of  Basel.  The  methods  suggested  by  him 
very  closely  resembled  that  afterwards  elaborated  by  Father  Clavius, 
S.  J.,  and  adopted  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Like  every  other  great 
mathematician  down  almost  to  our  day,  Nicholas  became  interested 
in  the  problem  of  squaring  the  circle.  His  book  "De  Quadratura 
Circuli"  was  published  with  the  idea  that  he  had  solved  the  problem. 
Even  more  interesting  is  a  suggestion  of  the  great  Cardinal  with 
regard  to  the  counting  of  the  pulse  and  respiration  rate.  It  was  not 
until  the  next  century  that  watches  became  at  all  common.  A  few 
of  them  were  made  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  they  were  very 
expensive  and  were  rather  cumbersome,  not  flat  as  now,  but  nearly 
round,  hence  called  Nuremberg  eggs.  Physicians  then  judged  of 
the  rapidity  of  pulse  and  respiration  rate  by  their  subjective  estima- 
tion of  rapidity.  Just  as  with  regard  to  the  taking  of  the  temper- 
ature before  thermometers  became  common,  many  of  the  physicians 
became  very  expert  in  this,  but  the  method  left  much  to  be  desired 
as  regards  accuracy,  especially  for  comparative  purposes. 

Cardinal  Nicholas  suggested  then  that  the  pulse  and  the  respira- 
tion should  be  counted  up  to  icxd,  the  amount  of  water  that  flowed 
through  a  water  clock  during  the  length  of  time  required  for  this 
being  measured  and  compared  with  the  amount  of  water  that  had 
flowed  for  the  same  number  of  pulse  beats  or  of  respirations  in  a 
person  known  to  be  normally  healthy  of  the  same  age  and  weight 
and  race  and  general  constitution  of  the  patient.  This  was  the  first 
suggestion  for  accuracy  of  diagnosis  in  medicine  and  the  first  hint 
for  the  introduction  of  mathematical  methods.  That  it  should  have 
come  from  a  Cardinal  of  the  fifteenth  century  shows  how  curiously 
mistaken  have  been  our  notions  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
churchmen  towards  science  at  this  time.  In  the  Archives  of  Diag- 
nosis, a  quarterly  journal  devoted  to  diagnostics  exclusively  (April, 
1909)  I  called  attention  to  this  early  suggestion  which  antedates  by 
nearly  two  centuries  Harvey's  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  count- 
ing of  the  pulse,  though  this  latter  is  often  said  to  be  the  first  teach- 
ing leading  to  accuracy  of  information  with  regard  to  the  pulse  rate. 

Cardinal  Cusanus'  place  in  the  history  of  mathematics  can  be  best 
appreciated  from  the  attention  given  him  by  Cantor.  The  German 
historian  of  mathematics  devotes  a  whole  chapter  of  nearly  twenty 
pages  to  this  German  ecclesiastic,  for  whom  mathematics  was  only  a 
hobby.  His  little  treatise,  "De  Mathematica  Perfecta,"  dedicated  to 
Cardinal  Antonius,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  is  said  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  have  been  written  in  the  course  of  two  days  while  he  was 
confined  to  the  house  by  a  sore  foot.   To  practically  everything  that 
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he  touched  Cardinal  Cusanus  brought  illumination.  He  was  never 
satisfied  to  think  as  others  did  merely  because  others  thought  so 
unless  he  had  good  reasons  therefor.  That  a  man  of  this  kind 
should  have  been  the  specially  selected  Legate  of  the  Pope  for  the 
correction  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  in  Germany  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century  shows  how  seriously  the  question  of  the  eradica- 
tion of  evils  was  taken  long  before  the  reformation  so-called. 

Cardinal  Nicholas,  of  Cusa,  was  the  first  to  study  the  cycloid,  that 
is,  the  curve  generated  by  a  point  in  the  circumference,  or  on  the 
radius  of  a  circle  when  the  circle  is  rolled  along  a  straight  line  and 
kept  always  in  the  same  plane.  This  is  familiarly  represented  by 
the  imaginary  line  described  by  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel  as  the  wheel  moves  on.  The  study  of  it  originally  was  sug- 
gested, it  is  said,  to  Cardinal  Nicholas  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
journeys  by  carriage  during  his  travel  when  his  active  mind  required 
some  occupation  and  this  occurred  to  him.  The  curve  was  next 
studied  by  Charles  de  Bouvelles,  who  rejoices  in  many  variants  of 
this  name,  but  who  was  born  in  Picardy  in  1470  and  died  in  1532. 
He  was  the  canon  of  Noyon  in  Picardy  and  was  almost  as  distin- 
guished as  an  ecclesiastic  as  he  was  as  a  mathematician.  One  of 
his  immediate  contemporaries  was  Father  Ciruelo,  who  was  canon 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Salamanca.  He  taught  at  Alcala  and  at  Sala- 
manca and  was  for  many  years  a  professor  of  theology,  though  all 
the  time  distinguished  for  his  successful  studies  in  mathematics.  At 
the  University  of  Alcala  while  teaching  theology  he  gave  a  course 
on  the  four  liberal  arts  of  mathematics. 

The  greatest  mathematician  of  the  fifteenth  century  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  my  second  volume  of  "Catholic  Churchmen  in 
Science"  (the  Dolphin  Press,  Philadelphia,  1909)  for  the  work  that 
he  did  in  astronomy.  It  is  Regiomontanus,  who  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  father  of  modern  astronomy  and  whose  calendars  were  of 
so  much  assistance  to  Columbus  and  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
navigators  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Here  I  need  only  add  that  Regiomontanus  has  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  mathematics  for  his  introduction 
of  the  tangent  as  an  element  in  analytical  geometry.  Cantor,  in  his 
"History  of  Mathematics,"  already  quoted,  ranks  him  as  one  of  the 
great  contributors  to  mathematical  science.  For  us  here  it  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  because  of  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  he 
was  invited  down  to  Rome  to  correct  the  calendar  following  the 
suggestion  of  his  g^eat  contemporary,  Cardinal  Nicholas,  of  Cusa, 
and  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  his  end  did  not  come 
before  the  Pope  had  expressed  his  recognition  of  his  scholarship  by 
making  him  Bishop  of  Ratisbon. 
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Cantor,  in  his  "History  of  Mathematics"  already  referred  to, 
devotes  a  long  chapter  of  his  second  volume,  some  40  octavo  pages 
altogether,  to  Regiomontanus'  work.  The  conclusion  of  it  is  as 
follows :  "We  have  in  Regiomontanus  sketched  the  work  of  a  math- 
ematician of  the  first  rank,  the  equal  in  genius  of  Leonardo  of  Pisa, 
of  Jordanus  Nemorarius  or  of  Oresme,  to  mention  only  the  three 
names  which  have  the  highest  rank  in  this  volume.  First  of  all  the 
Western  workers  in  mathematics,  Regiomontanus  gave  a  perfection 
to  applied  trigonometry  which  was  destined  to  have  no  further 
improvement  until  well  on  in  the  eighteenth  century  (that  is,  this 
man  of  thirty-five  dominated  higher  mathematics  for  three  centuries 
in  Europe),  and  admitted  of  no  different  system  of  treatment  to 
that  which  he  had  introduced.  While  he  was  at  once  an  acute 
geometrician,  a  skilled  algebraist,  a  very  genius  for  the  theory  of 
numbers,  he  showed  in  all  these  departments  that  he  stood  at  the 
very  simimit  of  his  time,  and  had  it  been  permitted  to  him  to  com- 
tribute  more  than  brief  monographs  to  the  subject,  had  he  found, 
as  he  hoped,  the  leisure  to  occupy  himself  with  still  further  depths  of 
mathematics,  it  cannot  be  determined  how  important  might  have 
been  the  discoveries  that  he  would  have  made,  yet  with  all  this  we 
must  not  forget  that  only  a  small  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
mathematics,  much  of  it  being  given  to  astronomy  and  to  classical 
studies,  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful." 

Regiomontanus  was  the  great  mathematical  teacher  of  Europe  for 
the  next  two  centuries,  and  one  of  the  living  proofs  of  how  muck 
the  Renaissance  was  interested  in  science  as  well  as  in  art  and  litera- 
ture. We  are  only  too  prone  to  think  that  science  was  neglected  at 
this  time  or  occupied  very  little  attention,  but  this  false  impression 
is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  while  so  much  attention  has  bee« 
given  to  the  history  of  art  and  of  literature,  very  little  has  been  paid 
to  the  history  of  science  in  this  period.  Regiomontanus  had  the 
Renaissance  idea  of  not  specializing  too  narrowly,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  great  Greek  scholars  of  his  time  as  well  as  its  greatest  mathe- 
matician. He  lectured  for  a  time  at  Vienna,  and  some  of  these 
lectures  written  out  have  been  preserved.  From  them  Cantor  co«- 
cludes  that  he  must  have  known  very  well  (genau)  Euclid  Arch- 
imedes, Appolonius,  Hysicles,  Menelaus,  Theodosius,  Eutokius. 
This  list  shows  that  those  interested  in  science  during  the  Renais- 
sance were  as  careful  in  searching  out  old  scientific  texts  as  were 
the  rival  scholars  who  were  occupied  with  pure  classic  literature. 

Another  great  mathematician  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  Regio- 
montanus' teacher,  George  of  Peurbach,  who  was  even  less  fortunate 
in  the  length  of  life  allotted  him  than  his  great  pupil,  for  he  was 
carried  off  in  the  midst  of  wonderful  success  as  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
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matics  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight.  As  in  the  case  of  Copernicus^ 
at  the  end  of  the  century  we  are  not  sure  about  Peurbach's  relation 
to  the  Church,  though  at  this  time  all  of  the  great  teachers  at  the 
universities  belonged  to  the  clerical  order,  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
having  taken  minor  orders.  The  interest  of  the  time  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy  can  be  judged  from  the  welcome  extended  to 
Peurbach  in  so  many  places.  He  delivered  astronomical  lectures  at 
Ferrara,  at  Bologna,  at  Padua,  all  of  them  founded  on  mathematics, 
and  then  became  the  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  He  calculated  new  tables  of  the  planets  and  made  a  new 
list  of  the  fixed  stars.  His  great  contribution  to  mathematics  was 
the  compilation  of  a  table  of  sines,  taking  60-10  for  unity  or  the 
length  of  the  radius,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  decimal  frac- 
tions. This  table  was  not  quite  completed  when  he  died,  and 
Regiomontanus,  who  had  been  his  favorite  pupil  and  who  owed  to 
him  the  inspiration  of  his  mathematical  genius,  completed  it. 

During  the  last  few  months,  while  Halley's  comet  has  been  swing- 
ing into  vision  again,  the  newspapers,  the  magazines  and  occasionally 
even  certain  scientific  periodicals  have  talked  about  the  bull  against 
that  comet  supposed  to  have  been  issued  by  Pope  Calixtus  HI.  in 
1456.  Of  course,  there  is  no  such  bull,  and  its  non-existence  has 
been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  but  that  makes  no  difference. 
How  much  more  interesting  it  would  be  if  all  these  sources  of 
information  or  presumed  information  for  the  masses  would  point 
out  the  really  fine  work  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  that  was 
accomplished  at  this  time  in  Italy  in  the  ecclesiastically  ruled  uni- 
versities and  by  men  who  were  closely  in  touch  with  the  Popes  and 
received  high  preferment  from  them.  The  names  that  we  have  just 
mentioned  would  furnish  an  excellent  list.  They  are,  however,  only 
the  great  leaders,  and  there  were  very  many  students  and  disciples 
whose  names  are  known,  though  their  fame  has  not  attained  the 
height  of  their  masters.  There  probably  never  was  a  more  distin- 
guished group  of  men  in  these  two  sciences  than  came  just  about 
this  time.  Regiomontanus,  who  introduced  the  use  of  the  tangent 
and  the  regular  publication  of  astronomical  data ;  Cardinal  Nicholas 
of  Cusa,  who  did  so  much  for  arithmetic  and  other  forms  of  applied 
mathematics  and  whose  astronomical  ideas  were  so  clear;  St.  An- 
toninus, the  great  Archbishop  of  Florence,  a  special  friend  of  the 
Popes  of  this  period,  whose  theory  of  comets  anticipated  astronomical 
ideas  for  several  centuries,  are  but  types. 

The  careers  of  these  men  show  very  clearly  what  was  the  attitude 
of  the  Church  towards  science  at  this  time.  One  must  know  some- 
thing about  the  history  of  science,  however,  in  order  to  appreciate 
this  properly.    It  is  much  easier  to  take  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
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characteristic  incident  the  publication  of  a  bull  against  the  comet  as 
representing  the  attitude  of  the  Church  and  then  to  assume  that  this 
sums  up  the  whole  situation.  This  is  the  way  that  the  history  of 
Church  and  science  has  been  written  in  the  past.  Needless  to  say, 
it  has  been  accepted  only  because  even  men  who  are  supposed  to  be 
scholars  have  been  ignorant  of  realities.  The  development  of  science 
is  supposed  to  have  been  delayed  until  quite  modern  times.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  Renaissance  period  there  was  as  great  a 
reawakening  or  rebirth  of  interest  in  science  as  there  was  in  art  and 
literature.  This  rebirth  came  about  in  the  same  way.  Great 
scholars  studied  the  mathematics  of  the  Greeks  and  then  went  on 
and  developed  the  ideas  of  their  masters,  making  significant  progress. 
This  progress  is  more  to  be  noted  in  mathematics  than  in  anything 
else,  because  mathematics  is  the  fundamental  subject  in  science.  Any 
real  advance  in  genuine  science  is  based  upon  mathematics.  That 
fact  alone  would  show  the  serious  character  of  the  devotion  to 
science  in  the  Renaissance  period.  That  that  devotion  should  have 
been  most  notable  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  time  is  only  what 
might  be  expected,  for  they  were  the  scholars  and  the  men  of  leisure. 
It  is  rather  amusing,  however,  to  have  men  who  ought  to  know 
better  talk  about  the  mythical  bull  against  Halley's  comet  as  typical 
of  the  time  and  of  the  churchmen  of  the  period  when  it  is  so  easy 
to  reconstruct  the  picture  of  the  scientific  life  of  the  Renaissance 
and  to  see  at  once  how  absurd  is  the  story  of  any  such  Papal  bull 
just  as  soon  as  it  is  appreciated  what  sort  of  men  the  Popes  took  on 
themselves  to  honor  by  Church  preferment  at  this  time. 

The  impetus  g^ven  by  Regiomontanus  to  mathematics  in  Nurem- 
berg continued  to  be  felt  there  for  nearly  a  century  after  his  death. 
Nuremberg  was  the  centre  of  humanistic  influence  in  Germany,  and 
art  and  literature  was  cultivated  assiduously.  The  famous  Pirk- 
heimer  family  were  patrons  of  art  and  letters  and  Albrecht  Diirer's 
influence  made  itself  felt.  Probably  the  best  evidence  that  we  have 
that  the  Renaissance  was  not  confined  to  art  and  letters,  but  led  to 
the  cultivation  also  of  the  sciences,  is  to  be  found  in  the  interest 
devoted  to  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  Nuremberg.  This  dual 
set  of  interests  has  been  well  chronicled  side  by  side  by  Johann 
Gabriel  Dopplemeyer  in  his  "Historic  Review  of  the  Nuremberg 
Mathematicians  and  Artists."*  Bilibald  Pirkheimer  was  especially 
interested  in  mathematics  and  gathered  round  him  all  those  with 
similar  tastes.  In  his  house  were  to  be  found  what  was  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  mathematical  books  for  that  time.  He  had  Euclid  and  Archi- 
medes in  Greek  and  many  of  the  books  collected  by  Regiomontanus 
and  by  Walther. 

» "Hlstorlsche  Nachrlcht  von  den  Nurnbergischen  Mathematicis  una 
Kunztlerm  Nttmbergr,  1730." 
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Probably  the  most  distinguished  mathematician  of  Nuremberg 
after  Reg^omontanus  was  Johann  Werner,  bom  in  1468,  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Regiomontanus.  After  receiving  his  preliminary 
education  in  Nuremberg  and  studying  theology  there  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  then  spent  the  five  years  between  1493  and  1498 
in  Rome  while  Pope  Alexander  VI.  reigned.  After  his  return  to 
Nuremberg  he  became  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church  and  continued 
there  until  his  death  in  1528.  He  became  famous  in  his  time  for  his 
work  in  mathematics  and  geometry,  and  continued  the  tradition  of 
distinction  in  these  subjects  which  had  attracted  the  world's  attention 
to  Nuremberg  in  Regiomontanus'  time.  Many  of  his  calculations 
and  maps  are  said  to  have  been  of  sreat  assistance  to  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  navigators  of  this  time.  This  is  all  the  more  sur- 
prising, for  Nuremberg  was  well  up  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  its 
inhabitants  caught  none  of  the  romance  of  the  sea  at  all,  yet  the 
mathematical  basis  for  great  discoveries  at  sea  was  laid  more  in  this 
south  German  town  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  greatest  successors  of  Regiomontanus  was  Luca 
Paciuolo,  whose  famous  book,  "Summa  de  Arithmetica  Geometria 
Poportione  et  Proportionalita,"  ran  through  many  editions  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  standard  works  on  mathematics  for  several 
centuries.  He  is  better  known,  perhaps,  by  the  name  which  he 
assumed  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Franciscans — Fra  Lua 
Di  Borgo  Sancti  Sepulchri.  He  wandered  in  many  cities  of  Italy, 
teaching  everywhere  and  having  the  advantage  of  intercourse  with 
the  brightest  minds  of  this  wonderful  Renaissance  time.  He  tau|^t 
at  Perugia  for  a  while  in  the  Franciscan  country  and  then  later  at 
Rome,  at  Naples,  at  Venice,  at  Milan,  at  Florence  and  in  Bologna. 
In  his  autobiography  he  said  very  naively:  "Since  we,  though 
unworthy,  have  donned  the  garb  of  the  seraphic  St  Francis  it  has 
happened  to  us  to  wander  through  many  lands."  His  expression 
tells  us  at  once  his  veneration  for  the  saintly  founder  of  his  order, 
while  it  also  makes  clear  his  own  obedience,  for  it  was  because  he 
was  sent  from  place  to  place  to  teach  under  the  auspices  of  his  order 
that  he  was  thus  a  wanderer.  Cantor,  who  devotes  some  thirty-five 
pages  altogether  to  the  career  and  work  of  Fra  Luca  Di  Borgo,  says 
that  this  frequent  change  of  professors  was  what  gave  the  Renais- 
sance schools  their  power  to  instruct.  There  could  be  no  possibility 
of  routine  and  dry  rot  in  institutions  that  every  year  saw  the  coming 
of  professors  from  other  institutions  and  the  departure  of  some  of 
the  older  ones.  We  have  come  agfain  to  recognize  the  value  of  this 
interchange  of  professors  between  schools  even  from  country  to 
country,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  course  during  the  Renaissance  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  orders,  however,  were  largely  responsible  for 
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it,  for  they  were  accustomed  as  a  rule  not  to  allow  their  men  to 
remain  more  tlian  a  few  years  in  one  place,  but  shifted  them  fre- 
quently in  order  that  all  of  their  institutions  might  have  the 
advantage  of  the  incentive  and  the  inspiration  of  the  presence  of 
particularly  successful  teachers. 

During  his  wanderings  Brother  Luca  met  and  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  at  Milan.  Leonardo  was,  as  is  well 
known,  deeply  interested  not  only  in  art,  but,  with  the  true  Renais- 
sance spirit,  also  in  literature  and  in  the  physical  sciences  and  in 
mathematics.  Some  of  his  contributions  to  mathematics  are  of 
great  value.  He  had  a  deep  admiration  for  Fra  Luca  and  cor- 
responded with  him  after  his  departure  for  Milan.  Besides  his 
"Summa,"  as  his  great  work  in  mathematics  was  known,  Fra  Luca 
wrote  a  monograph  on  the  game  of  chess,  which  has  been  lost. 

While  Fra  Luca  was  at  Bologna,  Novara  was  at  that  university 
teaching  astronomy.  Like  all  the  other  astronomers,  especially  at 
this  time,  Novara  was  almost  as  distinguished  in  mathematics  as  in 
his  favorite  science.  Among  his  pupils  at  this  time  was  Copernicus, 
who  had  come  down  from  Cracow  in  order  to  study  astronomy  and 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Bologna.  While  in  Italy  Coperni- 
cus also  studied  medicine.  He  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  physicians 
of  that  time  who  were  great  in  mathematics.  This  distinguished 
group  at  Bologna,  however,  points  out  two  very  interesting  conclu- 
sions that  are  usually  not  realized  in  the  history  of  education.  One 
of  these  is  the  Renaissance  interest  in  science  which  we  are  emphasiz- 
ing here  because  it  has  not  always  been  given  its  due  place,  and  the 
other  is  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  which  characterized  the  Italian 
university  at  this  time  and  which  tempted  students  from  all  over  the 
world.  Astronomy,  mathematics  and  medicine,  that  is,  all  the 
sciences  related  to  medicine,  were  the  favorite  sciences  of  those  days. 
These  were  cultivated  in  the  ecclesiastically  ruled  universities  of 
Italy  better  than  anywhere  else.  Copernicus  came  from  Poland, 
Linacre  from  England  and  a  little  later  Vexalius  from  Belgium,  all 
in  order  to  study  science  in  Italy,  though  all  the  while  the  Church  is 
said  to  have  been  opposed  to  scientific  investigation  and  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  Gassendi,  who  in  1645,  invitation  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  brother  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  invited  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  College  Royal  at  Paris.  Gassendi  added  practi- 
cally nothing  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  mathematics,  but  he 
deserves  an  honorable,  place  in  the  history  of  this  and  of  the  physical 
sciences  for  his  influence  in  the  diffusion  of  ideas  on  these  subjects, 
and  because  his  attractive  style  tempted  many  people  to  a  consideration 
of  mathematical  and  physical  problems  who  would  have  otherwise 
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been  deterred  from  studies.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  said  of  him  that 
"he  was  the  best  philosopher  of  the  litterateurs  and  the  best  littera- 
teur among  the  philosophers."  To  a  great  extent  he  made  the  dis- 
cussion of  mathematical  and  physical  problems  fashionable  in  Paris, 
and  thus  did  much  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific  thought.  We  owe 
to  him  a  series  of  biographies  of  distinguished  scientists  that  are  still 
well  worth  the  reading.  Among  them  are  lives  of  Tycho-Brahe, 
Copernicus,  Peurbach  and  Regiomontanus.  It  is  his  biographical 
writings  particularly  that  attracted  Gibbon's  attention,  for  they 
abound  in  personal  and  anecdotal  details  that  show  the  men  as  they 
were. 

An  even  greater  mathematician  so  far  as  original  genius  for  math- 
ematical investigation  is  concerned,  though  less  well  known  than 
Gassendi,  was  Father  Mersenne,  a  Franciscan,  who  was  born  at 
Maine,  in  France,  September  8,  1588,  and  died  at  Paris,  1648.  Like 
Gassendi  he  was  also  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  theo- 
logian. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Descartes  and  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  France  in  his  time.  He  dis- 
covered the  laws  of  the  vibrations  of  strings  and  showed  that  the 
time  of  vibration  depended  upon  the  length,  tension  and  density  of 
the  string.  This  time,  according  to  the  formula  that  he  evolved, 
varied  directly  as  the  length  and  as  the  square  root  of  the  density 
and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  tension.  He  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  very  important  contributors  to  mathematics.  Later 
in  this  same  century  came  Father  John  Baptiste  Duhamel,  a  member 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  a  great  mathematician.  He  is 
one  of  a  series  of  Frenchmen  by  this  name  who  did  distinguished 
work  in  science,  the  latter  of  whom,  John  Marie  Constant  Duhamel, 
died  in  1872. 

There  were  many  other  clergymen  who  did  excellent  work  in 
mathematics  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
most  important  of  them  was  the  Abbe  Hauy,  whose  work  in  crystal- 
lography was,  of  course,  mainly  the  result  of  his  careful  study  of  the 
angles  of  crystals  and  the  application  of  mathematical  principles  to 
them.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  giving  some  details  of  his  discoveries 
in  crystallography,  is  in  the  first  volume  of  "Catholic  Churchmen  in 
Science"  (the  Dolphin  Press,  Philadelphia,  1906).  Other  clergy- 
men who  reached  distinction  in  mathematics  at  this  time  were  the 
Abbe  Mascheroni,  the  Abbe  Marie,  Canon  Sluze  of  Liege,  though 
there  were  others  of  less  distinction  who  might  be  mentioned. 

During  the  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  Jesuits,  however, 
the  most  distinguished  clerical  students  of  science  in  all  its  branches 
were  to  be  found  in  that  order  which  absorbed  to  a  great  degree  the 
intellects  of  Europe  that  felt  themselves  called  to  a  life  of  teaching  in 
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a  religious  order.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians among  the  Jesuits  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  whose  careers  under  the  circumstances  make  it 
very  clear  that  mathematics  does  not  influence  faith  and  faith  does 
not  disturb  mathematics  and  the  Qiurch  does  not  hamper  the  work 
of  mathematicians  nor  do  mathematicians  find  the  atmosphere  of 
religious  orders  unsuited  to  their  labors. 

The  first  of  the  great  Jesuit  mathematicians  was  Qavius,  who 
corrected  the  calendar  for  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  The  Jesuits  were 
always  primarily  teachers.  Qavius'  greatest  work  in  mathematics, 
tlien,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  was  a  great  edition  of  "Euclid." 
This  work  was  done  so  well  that  he  came  to  be  called  "the  Euclid 
of  the  sixteenth  century,"  and  his  work  acquired  a  universal  reputa- 
tion. Cantor  says  that  a  title  and  a  reputation  were  never  better 
deserved  than  those  of  Qavius.  He  gathered  together  all  the  anno- 
tations that  had  ever  been  made  on  Euclid,  sifted  them  so  as  to  leave 
only  those  which  were  of  value,  added  many  notes  and  explanations 
of  his  own  and  published  as  a  consequence  the  text-book  that  for 
several  centuries  was  the  most  used  volume  throughout  Europe.  Its 
almost  universal  employment  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
it  went  through  some  fourteen  editions.  Qintor  especially  empha- 
sizes that  Qavius  faced  all  the  difficulties  candidly  and  as  far  as 
possible  solved  them  lucidly.  His  correction  of  the  calendar  brought 
him  into  a  bitter  controversy,  but  he  was  well  able  to  answer  his 
opponents,  and  his  calendar  has  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  proved 
its  own  justification. 

A  great  contemporary  among  the  Jesuits  of  Qavius  was  Father 
Paul  Gulden,  who  was  bom  in  1577  in  South  Germany,  and  died  in 
1643.   1°  sp'tc  strenuous  opposition  of  his  parents,  who  were 

Protestants,  he  became  a  convert  and  then  entered  the  Jesuit  novi- 
tiate. After  his  ordination  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  professors  of  mathematics  in  the  order.  He 
wrote  four  volumes  of  centrobaryca,  that  is,  of  discussions  on  the 
determination  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  the  course  of  these  he 
established  new  rules  for  the  determination  of  the  centre  of  gfravity, 
in  which  he  corrected  the  work  of  Kepler  and  Cavalieri. 

All  the  astronomers  among  the  Jesuits  were  well  versed  in  mathe- 
matics, and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  I 
showed  in  my  "Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science,"  second  series  (the 
Dolphin  Press,  Philadelphia,  1909),  they  were  the  most  important 
group  of  contributors  to  astronomy.  Such  men  as  Riccioli,  whose 
"Almagestum  Novum"  is  well  known ;  Father  Scheiner  and  Cysatus, 
who  worked  on  sun  spots  and  comets;  Father  Boscovitch,  whose 
measurements  of  a  terrestrial  arc  set  him  in  the  forefront  of  mathe- 
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matical  geographers,  and  Father  Maximilian  Hell,  whose  "Ephe- 
merides"  was  a  standard  work  for  the  consultation  of  astronomers 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  all  of  them  important  contributors 
to  mathematics.  In  the  refounded  society  during  the  nineteenth 
century  this  tradition  of  devotion  to  astronomy  and  mathematics  has 
been  continued.  Father  Secchi,  who  is  distinguished  as  a  mathe- 
matician as  well  as  an  astronomer ;  Father  Perry,  the  English  Jesuit, 
to  whom  the  English  Government  entrusted  several  astroncnnical 
expeditions,  was  another;  Father  Hagen,  formerly  of  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  but  now  the  director  of  the  Vatican  observatory,  called  there 
by  Pope  Pius  X.,  is  well  known  in  the  mathematical  world  for  his 
"Synopsis  of  the  Higher  Mathematics,"  in  four  quarto  volumes. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  impression  that  mathematics  or  the 
mathematical  faculty  is  in  any  way  opposed  to  faith  or  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  mysteries  of  religion  is  quite  as  unfounded  as  the  impres- 
sion that  would  proclaim  faith  and  science  as  incompatible.  Dis- 
tinguished mathematicians  in  all  ages  have  been  devout  believers. 
Catholic  clergymen  in  every  century  since  the  dawn  of  mathematics 
in  modem  time  have  been  distinguished  contributors  to  this  branch 
of  science,  and  a  number  of  them  are  among  the  greatest  mathe- 
maticians who  ever  lived.  It  is  the  old  story  of  an  assumption  con- 
tradicting the  facts  of  history  when  these  facts  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly collected.  In  his  sketch  of  Euler,  the  great  German  mathe- 
matician of  the  nineteenth  century,  Cantor  said  of  him:  "Like 
most  of  the  great  mathematicians,  Euler  was  a  deeply  religious  man 
without  any  bigotry.  He  himself  led  every  evening  the  household 
devotions  of  his  family,  and  one  of  the  only  polemical  writings  that 
he  published  was  his  'Defense  of  Revelation  Against  the  Objections 
of  Free  Thinkers,'  the  publication  of  which  in  1847,  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  required  an 
amount  of  moral  courage  that  would  enable  the  writer  to  feel  him- 
self above  the  attacks  of  mere  scoffers." 

Cantor's  expression  that  "Euler,  like  most  of  the  gfreat  mathe- 
maticians, was  a  deeply  religious  man"  ought  absolutely  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  mathematics  and  faith  for  all  time. 
Surely  if  any  one  in  our  time  knew  the  lives  of  the  great  mathe- 
maticians, it  was  this  learned  German  special  historian,  whose  work, 
so  frequently  borrowed  from  in  this  article,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  important  authority  we  have  in  the  history  of  mathematics. 
Whatever  a  priori  reasoning  may  seem  to  suggest  as  regards  the 
skeptical  tendencies  of  mathematics,  this  is  not  illustrated  in  the  lives 
of  the  great  mathematicians  of  the  last  ten  centuries.  Many  of  the 
minor  mathematicians  have  been  led  astray  from  religious  faith, 
apparently  by  their  prejudice  in  favor  of  absolute  and  exact  knowl- 
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edge,  but  this  is  not  true  for  the  greatest  mathematical  minds. 
What  is  thus  true  in  mathematics  is  true  in  all  the  sciences.  The 
greatest  minds,  knowing  their  own  limitations  vefy  well,  have  no 
difficulty  in  bowing  their  heads  to  religious  mysteries.  The  smaller 
minds  become  so  occupied  with  the  amount  of  mathematics  or  science 
that  comes  to  them  that  they  have  no  room  for  the  truths  of  faith. 
It  is  the  question  of  the  container,  not  the  contents.  The  smaller 
intellectual  vessels  cannot  hold  two  large  sets  of  truths.  They  are 
more  interested  in  mathematics  than  faith,  so  faith  slips  out  of  them. 
The  really  great  minds,  far  from  finding  mathematics  or  science  a 
hindrance  to  faith,  have  their  faith  deepened  and  strengthened  by 
every  advance  that  they  make  in  genuine  science. 


New  York,  N.  T. 


ANCIENT  SCOTTISH  HOSPITALS. 
HARITABLE  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity 


are  the  offspring  of  faith.    Our  Lord  declared  to  His  first 


followers:  "By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  My 
disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  another."  It  was  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  love  which  led  to  the  foundation  in  every  Christian 
country  of  so  many  institutes  of  mercy  for  the  relief  of  needy  mem- 
bers of  the  g^eat  family  of  God.  To  love  all,  to  pray  for  all,  to 
sacrifice  self  for  all  was  to  be  the  aim  of  the  perfect  follower  of 
Christ.  The  practice  of  the  works  of  mercy — ^the  outcome  of  such 
a  spirit — was  encouraged  by  the  generous  promise  made  by  Christ 
Himself  of  a  special  reward  at  the  last  day:  "Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  possess  you  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you.  .  .  .  For 
I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  to  eat:  .  .  .  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  you  took  me  in:  naked,  and  you  covered  me:  sick,  and  you 
visited  me.  .  .  .  Amen  I  say  to  you,  as  long  as  you  did  it  to 
one  of  these  my  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me." 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  Christianity,  from  the  very  first, 
offered  a  striking  contrast  to  heathenism  in  the  fostering  of  institu- 
tions which  should  enable  man  to  imitate  more  closely  his  divine 
model  and  render  salvation  more  secure  by  the  practice  of  charity 
towards  his  suffering  brethren.  As  soon  as  the  Church  was  free 
from  persecution  houses  began  to  be  set  apart  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  shelter  of  the  needy.  St.  Chrysostom  and  St  Basil  in  the 
East,  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  the  West  are  some  of  the  bright  exam- 
ples of  the  early  ages  in  this  respect.   Later  on  Councils  of  the 


James  J.  Walsh. 
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Church  by  special  legislation  bound  Bishops  to  provide  -such  refuges 
out  of  the  funds  of  their  churches.  When  rich  laymen  imitated 
their  example  at  their  own  private  cost  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
had  always  the  supervision  of  the  institutions  so  founded;  thus  a 
Christian  character  was  secured  for  them  which  was  maintained  for 
centuries. 

The  very  title — "Hospital" — ^by  which  these  charitable  institutions 
were  known  expressed  the  spirit  which  had  led  to  their  foundation. 
For  the  name,  derived  from  the  Latin,  sigfnified  a  place  in  which 
guests  (hospites)  were  entertained  as  representatives  of  Christ. 
Whether  the  building  had  been  set  apart  for  the  sick  or  intended 
as  a  shelter  for  travelers,  or  permanent  home  for  the  igcd  and 
indigent — the  same  title,  "Hospital,"  distinguished  it 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  inquire  into  the  institutes  of  this  kind 
which  existed  in  Scotland  in  former  ages.  For  Scotland,  like  every 
other  Christian  country,  could  boast  of  many  such.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  about  ninety  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, though  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  they  were  gfreatly  in 
excess  of  that  number,  since,  even  in  the  case  of  many  hospitals, 
nothing  is  known  except  the  fact — ^testified  sometimes  by  the  mere 
place-name  or  a  casual  mention  in  some  old  deed — that  such  an 
institution  did  once  flourish  in  a  certain  spot.  But  even  supposing 
ninety  to  have  been  the  total  number,  it  was  quite  a  respectable 
average  for  a  country  whose  population  is  computed  to  have  been 
about  500,000  in  all  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the 
present  day  one  huge  city,  Glasgow,  numbers  far  more  inhabitants. 

It  is  sad  to  have  to  record  the  fact  that  when  what  is  styled  by 
its  admirers  the  "Reformation  in  Religion"  took  place  in  Scotland, 
the  promoters  of  the  movement  were  so  determined  to  sweep  away, 
if  possible,  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  faith,  that  even  many  chari- 
table institutions  were  suppressed  and  their  revenues  seized  by 
spoilers.  In  too  many  cases  the  very  buildings  belonging  to  such 
charities  were  wrecked  and  ruined.  To  the  shame  of  the  sacri- 
legious robbers  be  it  confessed,  that  no  attempt  was  made  for  a  long 
period  to  replace  the  heritage  thus  fraudulently  snatched  from  the 
poor  and  suffering.  "The  ancient  Church,"  says  a  Protestant  writer, 
"was  honorably  distinguished  by  its  charity  towards  the  poor,  and 
more  especially  towards  the  diseased  poor;  and  it  was  a  dreary 
interval  of  nearly  two  centuries  which  intervened  between  the  extinc- 
tion of  its  lazar-houses  and  leper-houses  and  the  time  when  merely 
a  civilized  humanity  dictated  the  establishment  of  a  regulated  means 
of  succor  for  the  sickness-stricken  of  the  humbler  classes."^ 

The  expression  "merely  a  civilized  humanity"  in  the  above  extract 

1  Chambers,  "Domestic  Annals,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  667. 
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is  worthy  of  comment.  It  distinguishes  accurately  the  motives 
which  animated  Protestant  benefactions  of  the  kind  under  discussion, 
from  the  spirit  of  faith  which  gave  rise  to  the  ancient  Catholic 
foundations.  Not  that  "humanity"  was  wanting  in  the  latter;  but 
it  was  a  humanity  which  sprang  from  the  supernatural  love  of  one's 
kind  which  the  Gospel  inculcates,  and  not  a  mere  sentimental  feeling 
of  pity.  The  old  founders  acted  from  the  highest  motives.  Their 
faith  showed  them  the  person  of  Christ  in  His  suffering  members, 
and  they  gave  their  goods  to  Him  rather  than  to  the  poor.  The  old 
Knights  Hospitallers,  who  devoted  themselves  so  untiringly  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  during  the  Crusades,  styled  themselves  "the  servants 
of  our  masters  the  poor  of  Christ."  Poverty  and  sickness  were  the 
only  credentials  necessary  to  gain  admission  into  their  houses,  and, 
once  within  those  walls,  a  sick  man  was  denied  nothing  that  he  asked 
for,  if  it  could  by  any  possibility  be  procured.  The  same  spirit 
animated  the  founders  of  a  later  age  and  of  other  lands.  The  honor 
of  serving  Christ  in  His  poor,  and  of  thus  winning  from  Him  the 
promised  reward  at  the  last  day,  weighed  more  with  them  than  mere 
human  pity,  and  produced  far  more  striking  examples  of  self-deny- 
ing charity  than  was  possible  to  the  latter. 

But  we  might  say  more.  Whence  springs  the  feeling  that  men 
so  glibly  style  "humanitarianism  ?"  It  is  not  inherent  in  human 
nature,  for  the  ancients,  even  those  most  highly  civilized,  despised 
it.  "The  number  of  poor  in  Rome  in  the  days  of  Augustus,"  says 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  "exceeded  half  a  million  in  a  population  of  about 
two  millions  of  inhabitants.  And  yet  there  is  no  instance  recorded 
in  the  history  of  Rome  of  any  asylum  for  the  poor  or  hospital  for 
the  sick  having  ever  been  founded,  either  by  the  bounty  of  the  State 
or  by  private  munificence.  The  same  utter  disregard  for  the 
indigent  and  afflicted  prevailed  in  Greece  and  in  every  ancient  nation 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  .  .  .  Even  the  gentle  Virgil 
includes  among  the  features  of  the  wise  man's  happiness  his  apathy 
for  the  indigence  of  others."*  Christianity  was  the  first  teacher  of 
mercy  to  suffering  humanity,  and  whatever  practices  of  charity  may 
distinguish  the  imperfect  Christianity  of  these  days,  which  calls  itself 
Protestant,  they  are  but  vestiges  of  the  more  Christlike  charity  of 
Catholic  ages. 

DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  HOSPITALS. 

Before  giving  a  list  of  the  Scottish  hospitals,  it  will  be  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  were  estat>- 
lished.  There  were  four  classes  of  such  institutions,  though  all  were 
comprised  under  the  one  designation,  "Hospital."   The  greater 

»  "Our  Ctaristlan  Heritage,"  pp.  376-377.  ~^ 
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number  were  intended  as  houses  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
diseased.  Of  these  there  were  two  kinds:  (i)  hospitals  for 
ordinary  complaints ;  (2)  those  for  the  harboring  and  treatment  of 
lepers.  But  besides  these  were  many  institutions  which  we  should 
call  in  these  days  "almshouses;"  for  they  were  intended  to  provide 
a  home  for  the  poor  who  were  no  longer  able  to  labor  for  their  liveli- 
hood. A  fourth  class  consisted  of  houses  where  wayfarers,  espe- 
cially pilgrims  to  some  sacred  shrine,  might  obtain  rest  and  refresh- 
ment on  their  journey  free  of  cost. 

In  the  following  table  all  hospitals  which  can  be  traced  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  as  once  existing  in  Scotland  are  enumerated 
under  the  various  counties.  The  appended  letters — ^A,  L  or  T— 
stand  respectively  for  Almshouse,  Leper-hospital  and  Travelers' 
Rest  The  institutions  named  without  any  such  distinction  were 
probably  intended  mainly  for  the  sick;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  many  hospitals  served  more  than  one  purpose.  A 
word  of  explanation  is  necessary,  also,  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
furnishing  an  entirely  accurate  list.  Owing  to  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  names  of  places  and  the  re-division  of  parishes, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  the  same  institution  is  occasionally  men- 
tioned by  writers  on  the  subject  under  more  than  one  designation. 
Wherever  this  error  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  one  name  cmly  has 
been  given.  A  few  localities  are  now  difficult  of  identification ;  such 
as  these  have  been  placed  in  an  appendix.  Above  all,  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  some  institutions  of  the  kind,  and  possibly  many, 
have  become  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  course  of  ages.* 

TABLE  OF  SCOTTISH  HOSPITALS. 

Aberdeenshire. — Aberdeen:  (i)  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr;  (2)  St. 
Peter;  (3)  St.  Anne  (L) ;  (4)  Bishop  Dunbar's  Hospital  (A). 
Kincardine  O'Neil. 

Ayrshire. — ^Doonslee;  Kingcase  (L). 

Banffshire.— Banff  (A)  ;  Rathven  (L)  ;  Turriff  (A). 

Berwickshire. — ^Aldcambus  (L) ;  Berwick:  (i)  St.  Mary;  (a) 
"Domus  Deif  (3)  St.  Mary  Magdalene;  Dunse;  Homdean  (A); 
Hutton;  Lauder  (A);  Legerwood  (L) ;  Strafontain  in  Lammer- 
moor. 

Dumfries-Shire.— Dumfries :    (i)  "Spital,-"  (2)  Annan  Bank 
("How-Spital")  ;  Holywood;  Sanquhar;  Trailtrow. 
Dumbartonshire. — ^Dumbarton  (A). 

Fifeshire.— Aberdour:  (i)  5.  5.  Mary  and  Martha  (T);  (2) 
Countess  of  Morals  Hospital  (A) ;  Ardross ;  Newburgh ;  St  An- 
drews (T). 

*A  drawing  of  the  interior  may  be  found  In  Fkiricer's  "^troductlon  to 
Gothic  Architecture,"  p.  233. 
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Forfarshire.— Arbroath  ("Spital  Field");  Balgamies;  Brechin. 

Haddingtonshire. — Ballencrieff  (Aberlady  Parish);  Gosford; 
Haddington:  (i)  5"/.  Mary;  (2)  St.  Laurence;  Houseton;  Seton; 
Soutra  (T). 

Kirkcudbrightshire. — Lmcluden  (A)  ;  Kirkmabreck. 

Lanarkshire. — Cambuslang;  Glasgow:  (i)  5"^.  Ninian  (L)  ;  (2) 
St.  Nicholas  (A)  ;  (3)  "Stable  Green  Port"  (A  and  T)  ;  Hamilton; 
Lanark;  Polmadie  (A)  ;  Shoots  (A)  ;  Stonehouse;  Torrance. 

Linlithgowshire. — Linlithgow  (T). 

Mid-Lothian.— Edinburgh:  (i)  "Maison  Dieu"  (A);  (2)  Bell's 
Wynd;  (3)  St.  Mary's  Wynd  (A)  ;  (4)  Our  Lady  in  Leith  Wynd 
(A) ;  (5)  St.  Thomas  (A)  ;  (6)  5"/.  Paul;  (7)  5"/.  Leonard  (A  and 
T)  ;  (8)  Holy  Trinity  (A)  ;  Dalkeith:  (i)  Hospital  (A) ;  (2)  Bal- 
lantyne's  Hospital,  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh  (A)  ;  Hermiston  (Cur- 
rie  Parish)  ;  Leith;  Liberton  (L). 

Morayshire. — Bridge  of  Spey  (T)  ;  Elgin. 

Peebleshire. — Linton ;  Peebles. 

Perthshire.— Perth:  (i)  St.  Leonard;  (2)  5"^.  Paul;  (3)  5"*. 
Catherine. 

Renfrewshire. — Crookston,  near  Neilston. 

Roxburghshire. — Cavers;  Ednam;  Hassendean  (T) ;  Jedburgh 
(T);  Maxwell;  Monteviot;  Nisbet;  Old  Roxburgh  (A  and  T) ; 
Rutherford;  Smailholm. 

Shetland. — Lerwick  (L)  ;  Papa  Stour  (L). 

Stiriingshire.— Stiriing:  (i)  5"^.  James  (L) ;  (2)  Spital's  Alms- 
house (A). 

Wigtonshire. — Stoneykirk. 

(Localities  unknown.) — Portingcraig ;  Sugden;  Kingussie,  near 
Ayr  (possibly  a  misreading  for  Kingcase) ;  Lesvarde  (probably 
Lasswade,  Midlothian). 

HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  SICK. 

Some  particulars  may  now  be  given  concerning  particular  institu- 
tions, where  information  is  extant.  With  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  for  sick  hospitals,  we  are  able  to  g^in  some  idea 
by  the  remains  still  to  be  seen  in  England.  For  the  Reformation 
there  was  of  a  different  kind ;  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  not 
wholly  devastated,  as  was  generally  the  case  in  Scotland;  ancient 
churches  and  chapels  were  merely  appropriated  to  the  new  system, 
which  only  gradually  developed  into  Protestantism  pure  and  simple. 
So  that  although  many  ancient  institutions  eventually  perished,  many 
others  still  remain  to  this  day. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Chichester,  had  a  common  room  resembling 
the  nave  of  a  church,  with  recesses,  like  aisles,  for  the  beds  of  the 
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patients,  and  a  chapel  screened  off  at  the  eastern  end,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  chancel.  The  Garrison  Church  at  Portsmouth,  once  a 
hospital,  is  built  on  this  plan.  At  the  celebration  of  Mass  the  screen 
which  shut  off  the  chancel  would  be  sufficiently  opened  to  enable  the 
sick  people  to  follow  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  graceful  Gothic  fabric 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  Angers,  built  by  the  English  King 
Henry  II.  as  Lord  of  Anjou,  in  1 184,  is  an  example  of  the  splendid 
church-like  buildings  erected  out  of  Christian  charity  in  the  ages 
of  faith.* 

The  management  of  every  hospital  was  in  the  hands  of  a  rector, 
or  master,  who  was  almost  always  an  ecclesiastic.  Frequently  he 
filled  the  office  of  chaplain  also ;  otherwise  a  special  priest  was  main- 
tained for  the  spiritual  care  of  the  sick.  The  staff  comprised  attend- 
ants ;  in  some  case  women  nurses  were  provided. 

Aberdeen. — It  is  probable  that  two  of  the  hospitals  in  the  dty 
were  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick;  these  were  dedicated  to  St 
Thomas  the  Martyr  and  St.  Peter,  respectively.  No  particulars  as 
to  the  history  of  the  former  can  be  ascertained.  It  would  appear 
to  have  been  founded  at  the  period  when  devotion  to  the  martyred 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  stimulated  by  the  miracles  which  had 
testified  to  his  sanctity  and  which  led  to  his  canonization  three  years 
after  his  death,  was  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  Church. 
Arbroath  Abbey,  founded  by  King  William  the  Lion,  who  had 
known  the  martyr  personally,  was  one  of  the  first  dedications  to  St 
Thomas,  and  dated  from  the  fifth  year  of  his  canonization,  which 
took  place  in  1173.  St.  Peter's  was  founded  by  Bishop  Matthew 
Kyninmond,  who  filled  the  See  of  Aberdeen  from  1172  to  1199,  and 
its  charter  expressly  states  its  designation.  The  repose  of  the  soul 
of  King  William  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  motives  which  urged 
the  founder  to  this  work  of  charity.  The  hospital  was  situated  in 
the  quarter  at  the  south  end  of  the  city,  still  called  "Spital"  from 
that  circumstance.  Some  of  the  endowments  granted  by  the  founder 
for  its  sustentation,  since  they  had  been  misappropriated  in  later 
years,  were  withdrawn  by  succeeding  Bishops.  In  1307  Bishop 
Cheyne  diverted  some  of  the  property  to  the  support  of  two  chap- 
lains, who  were  bound  to  celebrate  in  the  Cathedral  daily  and  on 
Sundays  by  turn  in  St.  Peter's  chapel.  What  was  called  the  "town 
of  Spital"  was  left  as  endowment.  In  1527  Bishop  Henry  Lychtoun 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  the  remaining  endowments,  and  his  action 
received  sanction  from  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  a  few  years  later.  St 
Peter's  Cemetery,  lying  between  Old  and  New  Aberdeen,  marks  the 
site  of  this  hospital.    It  is  still  used  as  a  burying  place. 

*  The  chief  authorities  relied  upon  for  hlstorleal  Information  are  Chalmerf, 
'Caledonia;"  "Antiquities  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff"  (Spalding  Club);  Wal- 
•ott,  "Ancient  Church  of  Scotland." 
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Doonslee. — chapel  and  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  stood 
not  far  from  the  river  Doon,  in  Ayrshire.  Nothing  survives  of  its 
history  except  the  fact  that  the  master,  who  was  also  chaplain,  was 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  as  the  Registry  of  the  Privy  Seal  testifies 
(1506-1548).  The  ruins  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  when  Pont  made  his  map  of  the  district.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  St.  Leonard,  as  will  be  seen,  was  a  favorite  patron  of  hospitals 
in  general.  The  saint  lived  as  a  hermit  in  France  in  the  sixth 
century  and  was  particularly  devoted  to  the  liberation  of  captives, 
some  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  miraculously  delivered  from  prison 
by  his  prayers.  Sickness  may  be  deemed  a  species  of  captivity,  as 
it  detains  the  afflicted  from  taking  part  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
world.  This  may  account  for  the  choice  of  St.  Leonard  as  the 
patron  of  hospitals.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  marked  devotion  to  him, 
existing  both  in  France  and  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  on  account 
of  the  many  miracles  attributed  to  his  intercession,  was  the  real 
reason. 

Berwick. — ^The  hospital  known  as  "Domus  Dei"  was  founded  by 
Philip  de  Rydal  before  the  fourteenth  century ;  for  William  of  Rox- 
burgh, who  was  master  in  1332,  granted  a  charter  in  that  year  to  the 
monks  of  Newbattle.  The  beautiful  title — signifying  God's  house — 
appears  frequently  in  relation  with  such  institutions.  Sometimes 
the  French  form — Maison  Dieu,  or  Hotel  de  Dieu — is  used.  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  in  the  same  town,  has  few  historic  remains.  Ber- 
wick and  the  surrounding  country  were  frequently  visited  by  English 
armies  during  the  conflict  for  English  supremacy  in  Scotland  under 
the  Edwards.  When  Berwick  became  English  the  sovereign  assumed 
the  patronage  of  its  hospitals.  Robert  de  Burton,  who  was  a  kind 
of  agent  for  the  English  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  obtained  in 
recognition  of  his  services  several  grants  of  money  as  well  as  the 
government  of  this  hospital  in  1340.  Another  in  the  county,  at 
Ednam,  fell  to  him  also,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
outside  the  town  walls,  was  given  into  his  charge  in  1354.  The 
founder  of  this  latter  is  unknown.  The  master  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  in  1296,  and  thus  secured  the  holding  of  his  office  and 
emoluments. 

Hutton. — Sl  John's  Hospital  is  kept  in  mind  by  the  title  "Spital" 
still  applied  to  private  property  there.  The  guardian  in  1296  imi- 
tated the  servile  example  of  so  many  others  in  his  position,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English  King  in  order  to  retain  his  office. 

Strafontain. — ^The  hospital  founded  in  the  reign  of  David  L,  by 
an  unknown  benefactor,  was  given  to  the  monks  of  Dryburgh  in 
1437.  Its  old  graveyard  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  were  still  to  be 
seen  about  a  century  ago. 
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Dumfries. — The  names  of  "Spital,"  on  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
"How-Spital"  and  "Spital-Ridding,"  still  borne  by  a  hamlet  and 
village  respectively,  near  the  bank  of  the  Annan,  are  the  only  traces 
remaining  of  the  two  hospitals  which  once  flourished  there. 

Haddington. — To  pass  over  the  several  unimportant  hospitals  in 
the  county,  the  town  itself  possessed  two.  St.  Mary's  stood  within 
the  walls;  St.  Laurence  was  the  patron  of  another  near  the  town, 
and  has  given  the  name  to  a  hamlet  upon  its  site.  Haddington  was 
rich  in  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Besides  the  parish  Church  of  St 
Mary,  there  were  chapels  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  St.  Catherine, 
St.  Martin,  St.  Kentigern  and  St  John — the  latter  belonging  to  the 
order  of  knights  of  that  name.  A  Protestant  writer  thus  sar- 
castically comments  upon  the  fact,  conveying  a  well-merited  rebuke 
to  certain  of  his  co-religionists:  "All  those  chapels  were  founded 
by  the  piety  of  ages  which  have  been  long  considered  as  supersti- 
tious by  those  who  do  less  and  talk  more."' 

Lanark. — The  hospital  of  St  Leonard  stood  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  town.  It  was  founded  either  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Lion  (1165-1214)  or  under  Robert  L,  in  a  later  century.  A 
chapel  was  attached  to  it,  and  the  endowment  was  furnished  by 
lands  called  by  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  and  by  others  near 
Carluke  called  "Spital  Fields."  In  1393  Robert  III.  granted  the 
hospital  and  its  revenues  to  Sir  John  de  Dalyell  and  his  heirs,  on 
condition  that  three  Masses  be  said  weekly  forever  for  the  King, 
his  wife.  Queen  Annabella,  their  children,  ancestors  and  successors. 
Just  before  the  Reformation  the  master,  John  Hamilton,  was  deposed 
as  incapable  of  holding  the  chaplaincy,  he  having  married  a  wife- 
He  had  evidently  become  a  convert  to  the  new  religion.  In  1792 
the  ruins  of  the  hospital  might  still  be  seen.  Its  revenues  were 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor^after  the  Reformation — a  pro- 
cedure by  no  means  common. 

Other  hospitals  in  the  same  county  have  no  history.  Torrance, 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  existing  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
entirely  swept  away  at  the  Reformation  and  not  a  vestige  remains. 
Cambuslang  is  remembered  by  the  "Lands  of  Spital"  and  "Spital 
Mill,"  once  forming  part  of  its  property. 

Edinburgh. — This  city  was  rich  in  hospitals.  Most  of  these  will 
fall  under  another  class  of  institution,  although  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  th«n,  in  addition  to  housing  the  poor,  took  care  of  the  sick. 
In  Bell's  Wynd  was  a  Maison  Dieu,  whose  founder  is  unknown,  and 
no  particulars  remain  as  to  its  history.  St.  Paul's  Hospital  and 
diapel  attached  appear  in  a  document  of  the  date  of  1495,  but  of 
the  history  of  the  institution  nothing  is  known.   

(Chalmers,  "Caledonia,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  614  (origrinal  edition). 
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Leith. — The  hospital  and  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  gave  the  name 
to  St.  Nicholas'  Wynd  in  this  town. 

Peebles. — About  two  miles  from  the  town  stood  a  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  indigent,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.  Its  site  is  indicated  by 
the  name  "Chapel  Yards,"  still  in  use. 

Crookston. — ^The  only  hospital  which  can  be  traced  in  the  county 
of  Renfrew  was  one  which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  Levem 
Water,  not  far  from  Neilston.  Its  founder  was  Robert  de  Croc,  a 
vassal  of  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  had  settled  near  Neilston  at 
a  place  which  eventually  became  called  after  him,  "Croc's-toun" — 
afterwards  modified  to  Crukstown  and  Crookston.  In  11 80  this 
Robert  obtained  leave  from  the  Abbot  of  Paisley,  in  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  locality  was,  for  a  chaplain  to  perform  divine  service  in  the 
chapel  lately  founded  by  him  in  connection  with  the  hospital  for  the 
sick  on  his  estate.  Permission  was  granted  saving  the  rights  of  the 
Mother  Church  of  Paisley ;  offerings  were  not  to  be  taken,  and  the 
dead  were  to  be  carried  to  Paisley  for  burial.* 

There  are  many  reasons  which  seem  to  identify  this  chapel  with 
one  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Conall  in  the  same  neighborhood,  whose 
revenues  were  later  on  attached  to  the  collegiate  church  founded 
by  the  Sempills  at  Lochwinnoch.  St.  Cbnall's  Chapel  was  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Levem,  as  was  Croc's  Hospital  Chapel.  St. 
Cbnall  is  identical  with  the  Irish  St.  Conval,  whose  name,  corrupted 
from  Conual,  appears  as  Connall  in  certain  writings ;  he  was  patron 
of  Eastwood  (now  Pollokshaws)  and  of  Inchinnan  and  was  probably 
the  apostle  of  that  district. 

Old  Roxburgh. — ^The  Maison  Dieu  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  harbored  pilgrims  as  well  as  the  diseased  and  poor.  It 
was  endowed  by  David  I.  with  the  lands  of  Ravendene.  A  hamlet 
called  Maison  Dieu  still  marks  its  site.  Nisbet,  in  the  same  county, 
had  a  hospital  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  at  Ancrum,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood.  The  old  cemetery, 
called  "Spital,"  was  used  for  centuries  by  those  "who  love  to  lie 
among  their  progenitors,"  as  one  writer  puts  it.  Other  institutions 
of  like  kind  in  the  county  are  identified  now  by  the  name  "Spital." 
This  is  the  case  with  Ednam  (St.  Leonard's),  Monteviot,  Cavers 
and  Smailholm. 


The  most  terrible  disease  of  mediaeval  Christendom  was  leprosy. 
It  seems  to  have  entered  Western  Europe  with  the  Roman  armies 
returning  from  the  East  in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  various  Roman  colonies  of  Spain,  Gaul 
and  Britain.    But  it  was  through  the  constant  intercourse  with  the 

•  "BegiBtrum  de  Paaaelet"  (Uaitland  Club),  p.  77. 
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East,  brought  about  by  the  Crusades,  that  leprosy  became  epidemic 
in  Europe.  In  the  ages  when  medical  science  was  less  accurate  than 
now  it  is  possible  that  many  cases  of  simpler  diseases  of  the  skin 
were  mistaken  for  leprosy.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  there 
were  many  persons  in  various  parts  of  Europe  afflicted  by  the  actual 
malady  still  rife  in  some  Eastern  countries. 

Hospitals  for  lepers  began  to  be  founded  in  Europe  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century.  By  the  thirteenth  they  are  said  to  have  num- 
bered as  many  as  19,000.  France  alone  had  2,000.  The  first  hos- 
pital of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain  was  probably  that  at  Canterbury, 
which  was  in  existence  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  form  the  build- 
ings differed  somewhat  from  those  of  ordinary  hospitals  for  the 
sick.  Separate  cells  were  constructed  round  a  quadrangle.  There 
was  a  chapel  and  a  common  hall,  a  kitchen  and  a  habitation  for  the 
attendants.  The  contagplous  nature  of  the  disease  led  to  the  enforc- 
ing by  law  of  strict  isolation.  Lepers  were  bound  to  wear  a  special 
costume,  which  consisted  usually  of  a  long  gray  gown,  with  a  hood 
attadied  which  could  be  drawn  over  the  face.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  inns,  churches,  mills  or  bakehouses;  they  were  for- 
bidden to  touch  any  healthy  person  or  to  eat  with  such ;  they  mig^t 
not  wash  in  streams  or  walk  on  narrow  or  frequented  footpaths. 

Some  particulars  may  now  be  given  regarding  the  more  important 
of  the  Scottish  institutions  of  the  kind.  With  regard  to  many  no 
information  is  extant  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  few  which 
have  some  shreds  of  history  remaining. 

Kingcase. — ^At  this  place,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Kyle,  and  in  tiie 
parish  of  Prestwick,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  King  Robert 
Bruce  established  a  hospital  for  lepers  which  he  dedicated  to  St 
Ninian.  The  name  has  been  variously  written  Kilcause,  Kilcais, 
Kingcase,  etc.  Some  etymologists  seek  to  derive  it  from  the  Gaelic 
and  interpret  the  meaning  as  "Retreat  of  the  Plague."  The  hospital 
was  endowed  for  the  support  of  eight  lepers,  for  whom  a  chaplain 
was  appointed  who  filled  the  post  of  master  also.  The  pious  King 
may  have  been  led  to  show  his  charity  in  this  form  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  from  a  disease  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  species  of  leprosy  and  which  eventually  caused  his 
death.  The  chapel  attached  to  this  hospital  was  still  standing  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  With  the  disappearance  of  leprosy  from 
Scotland,  the  institution  assumed  a  different  character,  as  was  the 
case  with  others  of  the  same  nature ;  the  revenues  were  applied  to 
the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  persons,  who  were  lodged 
in  little  cottages  near  the  original  site.  The  ruins  which  remain 
show  the  chapel  to  have  measured  about  36  feet  in  length. 
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Rathven. — ^About  1224  a  hospital  for  lepers  was  founded  here  by 
John  Bisset,  a  member  of  a  noble  family  of  Norman  origin,  which 
settled  in  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  John  Bisset  seems 
to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  the  James  Bisset  who  founded  Beauly 
Priory  in  1230;  for  he  was  one  of  the  benefactors  of  that  house.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  Manassar  Bisset,  who  held  ofHce  in  the  court 
of  Henry  II.  of  England,  founded  a  leper  hospital  at  Maiden  Bradley 
in  Wiltshire;  he  was  probably  belonging  to  another  branch  of  the 
same  family.  The  titular  of  the  Rathven  hospital,  as  of  the  parish, 
was  St.  Peter;  for  the  parish  extends  for  some  distance  along  the 
Banffshire  coast  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  fishing  population. 

The  foundation  charter  thus  expresses  the  motives  of  the  founder : 
"For  reasons  of  charity,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  my  Lord, 
William,  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  welfare  of  my  Lord,  Alexander, 
our  noble  King,  and  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  my  predecessors 
and  successors,  etc."  The  endowment  provided  for  the  support  of 
seven  leprous  persons,  with  their  chaplain  and  a  servant.  The  right 
of  presentation  was  reserved  to  the  founder's  family. 

Like  others  of  the  same  class,  this  hospital  seems  to  have  become 
changed  in  character  when  leprosy  was  no  longer  rife  in  the  district 
in  which  it  stood.  In  1536  Bishop  William  Stewart  approved  of 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  poor  persons  then  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital  funds  from  three  to  six.  The  bedesmen — a  title 
which  designated  persons  whose  chief  duty  was  to  pray  for  others — 
were  bound  to  recite  daily  in  the  church  before  midday  "the  Psalter 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,"  as  the  Rosary  was  then  styled.  Each 
evening  two  of  them  had  to  take  turns  to  say  the  same  prayers  "on 
bended  knees."  Their  official  dress  was  a  habit  of  white  cloth,  with 
a  hood,  "like  that  of  Carthusians,"  to  cover  the  head.  The  intention 
of  these  daily  prayers  is  stated  as  the  welfare  of  King  James  V.,  of 
the  Bishop,  of  the  rector  of  the  hospital  and  of  the  parishioners  of 
Rathven,  and  for  the  eternal  rest  of  the  faithful  departed. 

The  institution  survived  the  Reformation,  and  many  allusions  to 
it  occur  in  the  presbytery  records.  In  1624  there  are  grievous  com- 
plaints of  the  ruinous  state  of  the  house  and  neglect  of  the  bedes- 
men's alms.  In  1634  it  was  reported  that  matters  were  still  unsatis- 
factory, that  the  poor  men  were  not  supplied  with  habits  according 
to  the  prescription  of  the  foundation  charter  and  were  not  subject 
to  any  order.  Ten  years  later  the  bedesmen  appeared  in  their  habits 
and  testified  that  they  had  received  their  dues.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  decreed  that  "a  seat  be  erected  for  them  in  the  kirk,  that  it  may 
be  known  if  any  of  them  be  absent."  It  was  further  enacted  that  no 
one  should  be  admitted  to  the  bedehouse  in  future  who  was  unable 
to  say  the  Commandments,  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer.    In  1675  the 
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bedesmen  received  a  reprimand  from  the  presbytery  for  unsatis- 
factory conduct  "The  six  poor  men  appearing  before  the  brethren 
were  exhorted  to  keep  the  house,  not  gadding  abroad,  to  be  devout, 
to  keep  the  church,  and  for  that  end  a  seat  was  to  be  erected  for  them 
by  themselves  to  have  prayers  monling  and  evening,  and  other 
duties,  to  all  which  they  engaged  themselves." 

The  building  had  fallen  to  ruins  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
though  six  poor  persons  of  the  parish  continued  to  receive  a  share 
in  the  revenue  of  the  ancient  foundation.' 

Glasgow. — Near  the  Gorbals  end  of  the  old  Glasgow  bridge,  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  Victoria  bridge,  stood  the  leper  hospital 
of  St.  Ninian,  fotmded  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Near  it  were  a 
chapel  and  a  cemetery.  The  Bishops  of  Glasgow  had  the  right  of 
presenting  patients;  indeed,  according  to  certain  authorities,  the 
foundation  was  due  to  one  of  their  number,  as  the  law  required  them 
to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  the  harboring  of  lepers.  The  chapel, 
if  not  first  built  by  him,  was  at  least  restored  about  the  end  of  f.'ic 
fifteenth  century  by  Canon  William  Stewart.  In  addition  to  the 
existing  revenue  he  endowed  it  with  the  rents  of  certain  houses  a:;  ! 
lands  to  provide  for  the  support  of  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  Mass 
there.  He  ordained  that  the  lepers  should  assemble  every  feiiing 
at  the  sound  of  a  bell  to  pray  in  the  chapel  for  his  soul  ifter  his 
death,  as  well  as  for  the  souls  of  other  benefactors.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death  each  year  the  chaplain  was  bound  to  assemble 
in  'Jhe  chapel  twenty-four  poor  scholars  skilled  in  singing,  who 
should  assist  at  his  Requiem  and  should  say  afterwards  the  seven 
penitential  psalms  and  a  De  Profundis  for  his  soul's  rest.  For  these 
services  each  scholar  was  to  receive  one  penny  and  twelve  pence 
were  to  be  divided  amongst  lepers  not  belonging  to  the  hospital. 

The  institution  did  not  come  to  an  end  at  the  Reformation.  In 
1589  there  were  six  patients.  As  late  as  1610  an  ordinance  of  the 
Town  Council  decreed :  "It  is  enacted  and  ordained  that  the  lepers 
of  the  hospital  shall  go  only  upon  the  causeway  side  near  the  gutter, 
and  shall  have  clappers,  and  a  cloth  upon  the  mouth  and  face,  and 
shall  stand  afar  off,  while  they  receive  alms  or  answer,  under  the 
pain  of  banishing  them  the  town  and  hospital."' 

The  name  "St.  Ninian's  Croft,"  which  clung  to  the  district  up  to 
a  century  ago,  recalled  the  site  of  this  charitable  institution.  The 
chapel  survived  the  hospital  by  more  than  a  century.  In  1798 
served  as  a  parish  school ;  upper  stories,  which  had  been  constructed 
in  the  building,  were  utilized  as  a  prison.  In  1827  it  was  converted 
into  dwelling  houses  and  shops,  but  was  entirely  swept  away  in  1866. 

1  Cramond,  'Church  and  Churchyard  of  Rathven"  (Banff,  1885). 
•  "Orlglnes  Parochiales  Scotia"  (Bannatyne  Club),  Vol.  L,  i>.  18. 
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A  number  of  human  bones  which  were  discovered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood many  years  ago  were  supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  former 
cemetery  of  this  hospital. 

Edinburgh. — There  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  leper 
hospital  in  this  city  in  Catholic  ages.  About  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Edinburgh  stood  the  village  of  Liberton — ^now  forming 
almost  a  part  of  the  city.  The  name  is  said  to  indicate  the  situation 
of  such  an  establishment,  since  it  is  interpreted  to  signify  "Leper 
Town."  This  is  not  improbable,  as  hospitals  of  this  class  were 
usually  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  a  populous  city. 

After  the  Reformation  the  former  Carmelite  monastery  in  Green- 
side,  within  the  city,  which  had  been  founded  by  one  of  the  later 
provosts  in  1528  and  called  Holy  Cross,  was  constituted  as  a  leper 
hospital  by  John  Robertson,  a  merchant,  in  1591.  Although  this 
establishment  scarcely  falls  within  our  scope,  a  few  words  about  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  since  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted 
differed  so  widely  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  old  Catholic 
hospitals. 

The  poor  afflicted  creatures  residing  in  this  Greenside  institution 
were  not  only  forbidden  to  leave  the  house  by  night  or  day,  but  even 
to  open  the  gates  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  prohibition  may 
have  been  dictated  by  a  commendable  prudence,  but  the  penalty  for 
disobedience  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offense.  This  penalty 
was  hanging!  The  lepers  were  kept  constantly  in  mind  of  it  by 
the  gallows  erected  on  the  gable  end  of  the  building.  Solicitude  for 
the  healthy  seems  to  have  overbalanced  sympathy  for  the  poor  suf- 
ferers. The  place,  for  them,  was  rather  a  prison  than  a  home! 
Day  by  day  each  sat  in  turn  silent  by  the  entrance,  shaking  a  clapper 
to  ask  alms  from  the  passersby,  to  be  dropped  into  a  cup  provided 
for  the  purpose. 

Shetland  Isles. — That  two  leper  hospitals  should  exist  in  these 
northern  isles  is  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  there  of  the  malady. 
This  may  have  been  owing  to  frequent  intercourse  with  Norway, 
where  the  disease  was  unusually  rife.  The  fact  that  it  lingered  on 
in  Shetland  for  a  century  or  two  after  it  had  generally  disappeared 
in  Scotland  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  last  leper  died 
in  Shetland  in  1798.  There  was,  however,  one  later  case  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1809. 

In  the  desig^tion  "Lazar  House,"  often  met  with  in  regard  to 
leper  hospitals,  there  is  obvious  reference  to  that  model  of  patient 
sufferers,  the  Lazarus  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  who  lay  at  the  rich 
man's  gate  "full  of  sores."  In  some  countries  the  same  Lazarus 
(declared  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven  by  our  Lord  Himself)  was  the 
patron  of  such  institutions.   Doubtless  the  thought  of  the  reproba- 
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tion  of  the  unhappy  rich  man  for  his  heartless  neglect  of  the  miser- 
able object  at  his  palace  gale  had  much  to  do  with  fostering  the 
tender  charity  which  led  the  rich  in  the  ages  of  faith  to  provide 
bountifully  for  similar  poor  outcasts. 


It  has  already  been  remarked  that  many  of  the  hospitals  enumer- 
ated above  may  have  combined  more  than  one  purpose;  some  of 
them,  indeed,  may  have  been  what  we  should  call  almshouses  and 
not  refuges  for  the  sick ;  but  the  dearth  of  records  prevents  accurate 
knowledge.  We  are  not  left  in  doubt  regarding  those  which  follow, 
which  were  certainly  instituted  primarily  as  homes  for  the  aged  poor. 

The  buildings  devoted  to  this  class  of  hospital  were  arranged 
similarly  to  those  of  a  small  college.  There  was  a  chapel,  a  resi- 
dence for  the  master,  a  common  hall  for  meals  and  rooms  for  the 
pensioners.  The  ancient  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Northampton, 
consists  of  a  building  divided  into  small  rooms,  connected  with  a 
beautiful  Gothic  chapel,  now  happily  restored  to  Catholic  worship. 
A  residence  for  master  or  chaplain  stood  apart.  At  St.  Cross,  near 
Winchester,  the  arrangement  was  something  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Carthusian  monastery;  there  was  a  common  hall  and  a  chapel  and 
separate  chambers,  all  grouped  round  a  central  court 

Aberdeen. — The  institution  founded  by  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar,  not 
far  from  his  cathedral  in  Old  Aberdeen,  will  serve  as  a  fair  example 
of  such  hospitals  as  we  are  now  considering ;  for,  luckily,  many  inter- 
esting particulars  remain  concerning  the  daily  life  of  its  inmates  as 
well  as  its  origin.  The  foundation  charter  was  dated  February  23, 
1532.  It  was  ratified  by  James  V.  on  the  same  day  at  Edinburgh. 
Unhappily  the  generous  founder  did  not  live  to  see  the  fulfillment  of 
his  desires ;  he  died  in  the  month  following.  The  Bishop  prescribed 
that  the  hospital  should  be  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  house  was 
to  measure  100  feet  in  length  and  32  in  breadth ;  it  was  to  contain 
six  cells  on  either  side,  with  a  hall  for  meals  at  the  west  end  and  a 
chapel  towards  the  east;  a  wooden  steeple  containing  a  bell  was  to 
crown  the  building. 

A  manse  was  to  be  provided  for  the  chaplain,  who  was  to  serve 
one  of  the  altars  in  the  cathedral.  The  twelve  bedesmen  were  to  be 
such  as  had  no  wives ;  they  must  have  been  either  resident  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Bishop  or  have"^  taken  part  in  the  building  of  the  cathe- 
dral ( for  Bishop  Dunbar  had  completed  the  structure  by  adding  the 
two  western  towers  and  the  south  transept),  or  have  served  in  the 
King's  army,  or  taken  part  in  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  city 
of  Aberdeen.    In  default  of  such  candidates,  any  persons  in  misery 
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who  claimed  pity  might  be  received.  No  inmate,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  might  be  less  than  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  bedesmen  were  bound  to  pray  four  times  daily  in  their 
oratory  and  once  at  midnight.  They  were  to  be  present  at  Mass 
daily  in  the  cathedral.  In  public  processions  they  were  to  appear 
clad  in  their  white  gowns. 

Over  the  entrance  of  the  hospital  were  carved  the  arms  of  James 
V.  on  one  side  and  of  the  founder  on  the  other.  An  inscription  ran : 
"Duodecim  pauperibus  donum  banc  Reverendus  Pater  Davinus  Dun- 
bar hujus  alme  sedis  quondam  pontifex  edificari  jussit  anno  a  Christo 
nato  MDXXXII." 

In  English  it  would  read :  "The  Reverend  Father  Gavin  Dunbar, 
formerly  Bishop  of  this  see,  caused  this  house  to  be  built  for  the  use 
of  twelve  poor  persons,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1532." 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  hospital,  but  the  revenues  are  still 
given  to  certain  of  the  poor  of  the  city. 

Turriff. — An  ancient  Celtic  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
here  by  St.  Congan,  an  Irish  saint  of  the  eighth  century.  It  stood 
on  a  lofty  bank  overlooking  the  Valley  of  the  Dee.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  became  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath.  About  1272, 
however,  a  hospital  was  founded  there  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who 
endowed  it  for  a  rector,  six  chaplains,  who  were  to  live  in  com- 
munity, and  thirteen  poor  husbandmen  of  Buchan.  Nothing  remains 
of  the  buildings  except  the  choir  and  belfry  of  the  old  church  which 
served  for  the  parish  church.  Some  years  ago  a  curious  old  wall 
painting  of  St.  Ninian  was  discovered  in  the  chancel ;  it  is  supposed 
to  have  formed  part  of  a  series  of  such  decorations.  The  pre- 
Reformation  bell,  dated  1557,  hangs  in  the  old  belfry,  although  for 
about  thirty-four  years  it  had  served  for  the  new  church,  to  which 
it  had  been  transferred. 

Glasgow. — Passing  over  the  mention  of  other  institutions  of  the 
kind  whose  history  possesses  little  of  interest,  we  may  take  a  cursory 
glance  at  those  of  Glasgow.  The  chief  almshouse  in  the  city  was 
that  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  It  was  founded  by  Bishop  Andrew 
Muirhead,  about  the  year  1455.  The  buildings  of  this  hospital  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  Castle  street,  not  far  from  the  Bishop's  palace. 
A  beautiful  Gothic  chapel  formed  their  chief  feature,  and  a  manse 
for  the  chaplain,  who  filled  also  the  position  of  master,  stood  near  it. 
The  institution  was  provided  for  the  lodging  and  sustenance  of 
twelve  poor  men.  Women  nurses  were  employed  to  minister  to  the 
infirm  inmates. 

After  the  Reformation  those  who  were  bound  to  pay  the  annual 
rents  neglected  for  the  most  part  to  do  so ;  consequently  the  buildingrs 
fell  to  ruins.   In  1795  the  remains  of  the  chapel  had  been  converted 
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into  a  cow  house — one  example  out  of  many  of  the  loss  of  the  spirit 
of  reverence  towards  sacred  objects  and  places  characteristic  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation. 

In  the  same  quarter  of  the  city,  near  the  Stable  Green  Port, 
another  house  of  a  similar  kind  was  founded  in  1491  by  Roland 
Blackader,  sub-dean  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  It  was  called  in  familiar 
speech  the  Back  Almshouse.  It  was  more  particularly  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  indigent  casually  coming  to  the  city, 
persons  whom  in  these  days  we  should  call  "tramps."  An  honest 
man  and  his  wife  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  house  and  were 
required  to  keep  six  beds  always  prepared.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  chapel  attached,  as  the  master  was  always  to  officiate  at  the 
altar  of  St.  John  and  St.  Nicholas  in  the  cathedral,  which  was  en- 
dowed for  his  support.  This  institution  became  merged  into  St. 
Nicholas'  Hospital  later. 

Polmadie. — The  ancient  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John,  near  Ruth- 
erglen,  may  almost  be  classed  with  Glasgow  institutions  of  the  kind. 
It  seems  probable  that  it  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
city,  as  they  possessed  the  right  of  presentation.  It  was  in  existence 
before  1316,  when  it  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  King  Robert  the 
Bruce.  In  the  same  year  Bishop  Robert  appointed  Sir  Patrick 
Floker  to  be  master  of  the  hospital  and  to  exercise  authority  over 
the  •  inmates.  The  institution  was  intended  for  the  support  of  poor 
men  and  women.  A  precept  of  Bishop  Matthew  in  139 1  directed 
the  master  and  Brothers  to  receive  Gillian  de  Waux  as  a  sister  and 
portioner  of  the  house  during  her  life.  Other  records  speak  of  the 
poor  Brothers  and  Sisters  dwelling  in  the  hospital.  The  revenues 
of  St.  John's  were  transferred  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Dumbarton 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  same  period  as  the  foundation  of 
St.  Nicholas'  Hospital,  Glasgow.  The  lattCT  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  intended  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  more  ancient  institute. 
No  vestige  of  Polmadie  Hospital  is  remaining. 

Edinburgh. — The  almshouse  in  this  city  about  which  we  possess 
most  information  was  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Canongate. 
It  was  founded  in  1541  by  George  Crichton,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  a 
former  abbot  of  Holyrood  Abbey,  near  which  the  hospital  was  built 
The  founder  endowed  the  establishment  for  the  support  of  seven 
poor  and  aged  men.  Two  chaplains  were  attached  to  the  almshouse, 
who  were  required  to  say  Mass  at  the  altars  of  St.  Andrew  and  St 
Catherine  in  the  abbey  church.  The  bedesmen  were  bound  to  rise 
at  8  o'clock — a  late  hour  for  those  days.  The  arrangement  affords 
an  idea  of  the  merciful  spirit  of  such  institutions  for  wornout  and 
aged  pensioners.  They  were  required  to  say  certain  prescribed 
prayers  before  the  altars  of  the  church  in  behalf  of  the  soul  of  the 
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founder  and  of  other  benefactors.  These  prayers  consisted  of 
fifteen  Pater  Noster,  fifteen  Ave  Maria  and  three  Credo,  in  honor  of 
God,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Catherine.  On  Sun- 
days and  festivals  they  wore  red  gowns  at  High  Mass  and  also  when 
taking  part  at  any  time  in  processions.  Their  Sunday  and  feast 
day  prayers  consisted  of  five  Pater,  fifty  Ave  and  one  Credo — 
equivalent  to  a  Rosary;  at  Vespers  two  Rosaries  were  prescribed. 
They  were  forbidden  to  beg  of  any  one  under  pain  of  expulsion. 
Although  this  establishment  was  continued  after  the  Reformation 
as  a  hospital  for  the  poor,  the  revenues  were  squandered.  In  1778 
the  building  was  demolished. 

The  old  Maison  Dieu,  in  Greyfriars,  which  had  fallen  into  decay, 
was  reconstituted  by  James  V.  and  dedicated  to  St.  Magdalen. 
Michael  and  Janet  Macquean  contributed  to  the  revenues  for  the 
support  of  seven  bedesmen  and  a  chaplain.  The  benefactress  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  in  1547. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  in  Leith  Wynd,  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Spence,  of  Aberdeen,  for  twelve  poor  men.  It  was  made  into  a 
workhouse  in  1619,  having  been  granted  to  the  magistrates  at  the 
Reformation.  Its  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  procured  for  it  in 
later  times  the  name  of  "Paul's  Work." 

Baliantyne's  Hospital,  standing  by  the  road  leading  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Dalkeith,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  city  almshouses. 
It  was  founded  by  Robert  Ballantyne,  abbot  of  Holyrood,  for  seven 
poor  folk,  under  a  master. 

Stirling. — An  old  almshouse  in  this  city  calls  for  a  word  or  two 
of  reference  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  its  foundation.  It 
owed  its  existence  to  the  charity  of  Robert  Spittal,  tailor  to  King 
James  IV.,  who  provided  thus  for  decayed  merchants  and  tradesmen 
of  the  city.  It  stood  near  the  gate  of  St.  Mary's  Wynd.  In  an  old 
house  in  the  neighborhood  a  stone  tablet  of  still  older  date  has 
carved  upon  it  the  representation  of  a  pair  of  tailor's  scissors,  with 
the  inscription:  "This  hous  is  foundit  for  support  of  ye  puir  be 
Robert  Spittal,  taillyour  to  James  ye  4th.  Anno  1530,  R.  S."  The 
unusual  surname,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  this  foundation,  would 
suggest  that  the  name  was  popularly  bestowed  upon  the  founder  in 
recognition  of  his  benefaction. 


In  what  may  be  styled  the  Monastic  Ages  monasteries  were  the 
recogfnized  stopping  places  for  travelers.  The  reception  of  strangers 
to  rest  on  their  journey  was  carefully  provided  for  by  the  founders 
of  religious  orders  in  the  early  centuries.  The  monks  of  the  East 
were  renowned  for  their  hospitality  to  travelers,  and  later  legislators 
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followed  their  example.  St.  Benedict,  whose  rule  survived  those 
of  all  other  Western  founders,  gives  minute  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  remarked  that  nowhere  in  his  rule  is  his  tender 
forethought  more  remarkable  than  in  the  provision  made  for  the  care 
of  guests  and  strangers,  in  whom  he  required  his  sons  to  recognize 
our  Lord  Himself. 

Later  on,  when  traveling  became  more  general,  althoug^h  mon- 
asteries as  long  as  they  lasted  were  noted  for  hospitality,  it  would 
have  been  subversive  of  their  monastic  discipline  to  receive  the  multi- 
tudes always  passing  from  place  to  place.  It  was  then  that  hostels 
came  into  being,  where  lodging  and  refreshment  for  travelers  were 
provided  for  payment  by  secular  owners.  Still  there  was  often 
need  of  some  lodging  place  for  those  who  were  either  altogether 
destitute  or  too  poor  to  afford  the  necessary  payment ;  in  many  local- 
ities, moreover,  there  were  no  monasteries  at  hand.  Hence  arose 
hospitals  (a  title  akin  to  hostel)  to  supply  the  want. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  of  charity  is  found  in  the  estab- 
lishment at  Jerusalem  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  a  hospital  for 
pilgrims  capable  of  holding  2,000  persons,  with  an  infirmary  for  the 
sick  in  connection  with  it.  Their  charity  in  this  respect  won  for 
them  the  popular  title  of  hospitallers.  Every  country  of  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages  could  boast  of  numerous  establishments  of  a  like 
kind  if  on  a  humbler  scale. 

We  may  now  take  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  more  important  of 
the  Scottish  foundations  of  this  class — less  numerous  than  hospitals 
for  the  sick  and  indigent. 

Aberdour. — ^James,  first  Earl  of  Morton,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
John  Scot,  vicar  of  Aberdour  and  canon  regular  of  Inchcolm  Abbey, 
founded  in  1487  a  hospital  for  pilgrims  to  the  holy  well  for  which 
Aberdour  was  famed.  He  dedicated  it  to  "God  and  His  Blessed 
Mother  Mary,  Our  Lady  ever  Virgin,  and  to  the  Blessed  Martha, 
the  hostess  of  Our  Lord."  In  the  concluding  words  we  see  ex- 
pressed the  truly  Christian  idea  that  Christ  was  received  in  the 
person  of  the  stranger.  The  care  of  the  institution  was  given  to 
the  vicar  and  his  successors.  In  1487  a  change  was  made  in  the 
management.  The  hospital  was  handed  over  to  four  Sisters  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  wdre  constituted  guardians  by 
Papal  charter,  receiving  all  the  rights  both  of  a  hospital  and  of  a 
convent  of  that  particular  branch  of  their  order.  The  four  Sisters 
were  named  Isobel  Wight  (appointed  superior  for  life),  Jean  Wight, 
Frances  Henryson  and  Jean  Drosse.  A  school  for  girls  was  also 
added.  The  hospital  lasted  for  seventy-three  years  only.  At  the 
Reformation  the  Sisters  transferred  the  lands  of  the  hospital  to  the 
Earl  of  Morton.    These  consisted  of  the  eight  acres  commonly 
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called  "The  Sisterlands,"  together  with  their  place  and  garden  in  the 
town  of  Aberdcur.* 

The  Holy  Well,  which  was  probably  named  after  St.  Fillan,  the 
titular  of  the  parish  church,  was  renowned  up  to  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  eyes.  This  will  give  an  idea 
of  how  great  the  concourse  to  it  must  have  been  in  previous  ages. 

St.  Andrews. — The  buildings  and  endowments  of  St.  Leonard's 
Hospital,  or  Lesser  Guest  House  for  Pilgrims,  in  connection  with 
the  Augustinian  Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  were  appropriated  by  Prior 
Hepburn  in  1512  for  the  foundation  of  St.  Leonard's  College  in  the 
university. 

Soutra. — This  hospital,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  per- 
haps the  most  liberally  endowed  institution  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 
It  stood  near  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  rising  some  1,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  distant  about  seventeen  miles  from  Edinburgh.  King 
Malcolm  IV.  was  its  munificent  founder  in  1164.  He  destined  it 
for  the  relief  of  pilgrims  and  of  the  poor  and  sick.  This  was  one 
of  the  holy  places  in  Scotland  which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
"sanctuary" — in  other  words,  criminals  flying  from  justice  or  the 
weak  from  oppressors  might  not  be  molested  as  long  as  they 
remained  there.  At  Soutra,  as  in  other  such  sanctuaries,  the  priv- 
ileged space  was  marked  out  by  crosses  connected  by  chains,  and 
the  person  taking  refuge  within  those  boundaries  was  safe  from 
pursuit.  As  it  stood  near  the  road  leading  to  the  capital,  as  well  as 
to  one  which  led  across  the  moors  to  the  renowned  Abbey  of  Mel- 
rose, this  house  must  have  been  gfreatly  frequented.  Later  monarchs 
added  to  the  revenues,  so  that  the  hospital  enjoyed  great  possessions 
for  many  centuries.  Some  of  its  masters  were  men  of  note.  One 
of  them,  Thomas  Lauder,  who  had  been  tutor  to  James  XL,  became 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1453.  Queen  Mary  of  Gueldres,  widow  of 
James  II.,  appropriated  the  revenues  for  the  foundation  of  Holy 
Trinity  collegiate  church  and  hospital,  Edinburgh,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Some  ruins  of  the  church  of  Soutra  Hospital  still  remain. 
The  titles  "Girth  Gate"  and  "Cross  Chain  Hill,"  lingering  in  the 
neighborhood,  recall  the  place  of  sanctuary.  "Tamty"  or  Trinity 
Well,  near  the  church,  is  still  pointed  out. 

Linlithgow. — In  the  time  of  Alexander  II.  a  monastery  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Lazarus  stood  at  the  east  of  the  town.  The  order  was 
an  offshoot  from  that  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  its  houses  were 
founded  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  lepers  and  indigent  members  of  the 
military  orders.  The  Linlithgow  house  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
decay,  and  James  I.  ( 1424-6)  restored  it  as  a  hospice  for  pilgrims, 

•  "ProceedlnKS  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,"  Vol.  in.,  pp. 
214-218. 
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dedicating  it  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  an 
eminence  called  "Pilgrims'  Hill." 

Bridge  of  Spey. — Muriel  de  Polloc,  Lady  of  Rothes,  founded  a 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  poor  travelers  on  the  bank  of  the  Spey, 
near  the  point  where  the  Highland  Railway  now  crosses  the  river 
between  the  Orton  and  Mulben  stations.    The  establishment  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.    The  foundress  and  others,  among  them 
King  Alexander  H.,  added  to  the  original  revenues.    The  position 
of  the  hospital,  on  the  direct  route  from  the  south  to  the  famous 
shrine  of  St.  Duthac  at  Tain,  suggests  a  motive  for  its  foundation. 
But  there  was  another  favorite  place  of  pilgrimage  hard  by  which 
probably  had  some  influence  in  determining  its  site.    This  was  the 
famous  Well  of  Grace,  a  healing  spring  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  at 
which  many  miracles  have  been  wrought  throughout  the  ages,  even 
to  our  own  days.   The  chapel  by  the  well  was  served  by  one  of  the 
priests  of  St.  Nicholas'  Hospital.    It  was  thrown  down  by  the  Pres- 
byterians after  the  Reformation,  in  the  hope,  which  has  never  yet 
been  wholly  realized,  of  preventing  pilgrimages  to  the  well.   Up  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  presbytery  records  of  the 
district  have  frequent  notices  of  punishments  dealt  out  to  parish- 
ioners who  dared  to  resort  to  that  "superstitious  chappell  beyond 
Spey."   Catholics  still  hold  the  holy  well  in  reverence  and  visit  it 
devoutly. 

With  these  brief  notes  of  some  of  the  more  important  foundations 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  those  needing  shelter  and 
refreshment,  we  take  leave  of  a  subject  which  we  venture  to  think 
will  prove  of  much  interest  to  all  who  love  to  recall  the  noble  deeds 
inspired  by  faith  belonging  to  ages  that  have  passed. 

Michael  Barkett,  O.  S.  B. 

Fort  Augustus,  Scotland. 
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THE  ESCHATOLOGY  OF  THE  POETS:   A  STUDY  IN 

OPTIMISM.— n. 

DANTE,  TENNYSON,  BROWNING  AND  NEWMAN. 

\   THOUSAND  years  intervene  between  Ossian  and  Dante — a 


thousand  years  of  silence.    But  silence  is  strong.   Out  of 


those  ten  silent  centuries  come  Giotto  and  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Thomas  of  Aquin  and  Dante  Alighieri.  Giotto  and  Francis  can  tell 
us  what  their  age  felt,  as  Thomas  can  tell  us  what  it  thought;  but 
Dante  can  compass  and  synthesize  its  feeling  and  its  thinking.  He 
is  the  very  soul  of  medisvalism.  He  believes  intensely  in  God  and 
in  man,  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
know  truth.  As  a  necessary  corollary  he  believes  in  a  dogmatic 
Qiristianity.  Assent  to  such  a  creed  implies  neither  narrowness  nor 
bigotry  nor  fanaticism.  Rather  does  it  imply  sufficient  breadth  to 
choose  a  position  and  sufficient  courage  to  defend  it.  When  a  man 
says  that  he  has  outgrown  definitions ;  when  he  accepts  the  relative 
as  final  and  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  an  absolute ;  when  he  drops  into  an 
hysterical  skepticism  concerning  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty — 
then  is  he  making  rapid  progress  backwards,  then  is  he  sinking 
slowly  but  surely  into  the  como  of  the  animal  and  the  dreamy  sense- 
lessness of  the  wayside  weed.  "Trees  have  no  dogmas,"  Mr. 
Chesterton  tells  us ;  "turnips  are  singularly  broad-minded." 

Hie  "Divine  Comedy"  is  an  attempt  to  put  all  theology,  all  philos- 
ophy and  all  human  experience  into  one  supreme  poem.  It  is  the 
history  of  one  man  and  the  history  of  all  mankind.  "Dante  was  the 
first  great  poet,"  Lowell  informs  us,  "who  ever  made  a  poem  wholly 
out  of  himself."  He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  story  of  every 
human  soul  is  an  epic.  His  "Commedia"  is  pure  biography,  yet  there 
is  nothing  local,  nothing  parochial  about  it.  "There  is  one  meaning," 
the  poet  explains  in  his  letter  to  Can  Grande,  "that  is  derived  from 
the  letter,  and  another  that  is  derived  from  the  things  indicated  by 
the  letter.  The  first  is  called  literal,  but  the  second  is  allegorical  or 
mystical.  Now,  if  we  take  the  poem  according  to  the  letter  alone, 
it  is  simply  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  souls  after  death ;  but  if 
we  interpret  the  work  allegorically,  it  is  a  vision  of  the  life  of  the 
soul  of  man  as  a  responsible  ag^nt  endowed  with  free  will."  It  is 
this  mystical  meaning  that  gives  the  poem  its  universal  appeal. 
Any  soul  that  has  ever  been  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin  can  understand 
and  interpret  the  "Inferno;"  any  soul  that  has  ever  struggled  back 
to  union  with  God  by  prayer  and  penance  can  appreciate  the 
"Purgatorio ;"  while  all  souls  at  peace,  souls  in  the  state  of  grace  can 
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read  and  comprehend,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  "Paradise."  In 
our  study  we  shall  consider  the  literal  meaning  only — the  views  of 
the  poet  concerning  the  life  after  death. 

Dante's  cosmography  is  simple  enough,  for  all  that  he  uses  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  He  assumes  that  the  eartli  is  spherical,  with  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars  revolving  around  it.  There  are  two  hemis- 
pheres— an  eastern  of  land  and  a  western  of  water.  In  the  centre 
of  the  land  hemisphere  is  the  city  of  Jerusalem  directly  over  the 
hollow  pit  of  hell ;  in  the  centre  of  the  water  hemisphere  is  the  island 
— mount  of  Purgatory,  up  whose  precipitous  sides  repentant  sinners 
climb  to  heaven.  The  pit  of  hell  and  the  mount  of  Purgatory  are 
the  result  of  Satan's  fall.  When  he  fell  he  crashed  through  the 
rocky  crust  of  the  earth,  never  stopping  until  he  reached  its  centre. 
There  gravity  prevented  him  from  going  further,  and  he  stuck  fast 
The  very  rocks  drew  back  in  horror  as  he  passed  through  their  rent 
folds.  It  was  then  that  the  infernal  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
Satan  lies,  was  excavated  and  that  the  portion  of  the  earth  displaced 
to  form  hell  was  thrust  up  under  the  ancient  site  of  Eden  in  the 
hemisphere  of  water.  Thus  the  terrestrial  Paradise  became  the 
summit  of  the  mount  of  Purgatory.  Above  the  earth  are  the  nine 
heavens,  one  above  the  other,  each  a  hollow  revolving  sphere  enclos- 
ing and  enclosed.  The  moon  comes  first;  then  Mercury,  Venus, 
the  sun.  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Beyond  Saturn  are  the  heaven 
of  the  Fixed  Stars  and  the  Primum  Mobile.  Outside  these  spheres 
is  the  Empyrean,  the  throne  of  the  Godhead,  the  unmoved  centre  of 
the  universe. 

Dante's  hell  is  a  hollow  inverted  cone  growing  narrower  as  it 
descends,  in  which  as  space  contracts,  torment  is  intensified.  There 
is  gradation  everywhere — no  two  souls  suffer  alike,  for  no  two  liave 
sinned  alike.  Evil  is  evil  and  good  is  good.  Dante  never  mistakes 
light  for  darkness.  Sin  is  not  a  misfortune,  or  a  disease,  or  a 
necessity ;  it  is  a  criminal  choice,  a  wilful  self-destruction.  Aristotle 
tells  us  in  his  treatise  on  Ethics  that  there  are  three  things  to  be 
morally  avoided — intemperance,  malice  and  violence.  Dante  keeps 
to  these  three  divisions.  Sins  of  intemperance  are  punished  in  the 
first  five  circles,  which  constitute  a  sort  of  upper  hell.  In  the  sixth 
circle,  which  stands  alone,  are  the  heretics.  The  lower  hell  of 
violence  and  malice  is  the  terrible  city  of  Dis,  the  true  kingdom  of 
Lucifer.  In  the  centre  of  the  infernal  pit,  at  the  point  farthest  from 
the  sunlight,  farthest  from  God,  stretches  the  vast  bulk  of  Satan, 
eight  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  frozen  fast  in  an  icy  marsh. 
He  has  three  heads,  one  red,  one  white  and  one  black,  to  represent 
the  three  divisions  of  the  race  he  led  to  perdition.  In  his  mouths 
he  crunches  three  traitors — ^Judas,  Brutus  and  Cassius.  As  he  flaps 
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his  bat-like  wings,  a  frosty  blast  whistles  over  the  dismal  marsh  and 
the  cold  intensifies.  There  is  to  be  no  surcease  to  these  sufferings. 
They  are  to  last  forever.  '  It  is  so  stated  in  the  dread  inscription 
over  the  entrance : 

Througrh  me  you  pass  Into  the  city  of  woe; 
Through  me  you  pass  Into  eternal  pain. 
Throug-h  me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye. 
Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved; 
To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  Power  divine, 
Supremest  Wisdom  and  primeval  Love. 
Before  me  things  create  were  none,  save  thinss 
Eternal,  and  eternal  I  endure. 
All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here. 

In  this  abandonment  of  hope  lies  the  essence  of  the  "Inferno;" 
this  is  what  constitutes  it  hell. 

The  "Inferno"  is  the  best  known  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
"Divine  Comedy."  It  has  been  said  that  people  enjoy  it  so  much 
tiiat  they  do  not  care  to  go  on  to  the  "Purgatorio"  or  the  "Paradiso." 
Perhaps  the  Paradise  is  too  full  of  light  and  life  and  joy;  perhaps 
its  interests  are  too  far  removed  from  those  of  ordinary  life  to  hold 
the  average  mind.  But  these  objections  cannot  be  urged  against  the 
Purgatory.  For  while,  in  the  literal  sense.  Purgatory  is  the  recepta- 
cle for  human  spirits  that  have  a  debt  of  temporal  punishment  to  pay 
after  death,  in  the  mystical  sense  it  represents  the  rehabilitation  of 
repentant  sinners  in  this  world,  their  escape  from  the  tyranny  of 
evil  into  an  atmosphere  of  moral  and  intellectual  freedom.  Such 
a  theme  ought  to  find  a  ready  response  in  every  human  heart.  The 
mount  of  Purgatory,  as  Dante  conceives  it,  is  a  steep  ascent  of  sur- 
passing height  rising  out  of  the  waters  of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  a 
sweet  and  holy  dwelling-place,  illumined  by  a  constellation  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  Its  grassy  slopes  are  kept  green  by  the  tears  of 
penitents  and  its  courts  resound  with  hymns  and  prayers,  a  welcome 
relief  after  the  shrieks  and  blasphemies  of  Satan  and  his  demon- 
horde.  There  is  an  ante- Purgatory  in  -charge  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the 
Cato  who  committed  suicide  after  reading  Plato  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

At  St.  Peter's  gate  Purgatory  proper  begins.  This  gate  is  guarded 
by  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword.  All  who  enter  are  marked  by 
this  angel  seven  times  with  the  letter  P,  which  stands  for  the  Latin 
Peccavi — I  have  sinned.  Then  come  seven  terraces  of  expiation 
for  the  punishment  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  In  every  case  the 
punishment  is  suited  to  the  transgression.  The  slothful,  for  example, 
run  races  and  shout  out  instances  of  diligence  as  they  run ;  the  proud 
are  bowed  to  the  earth  by  weights  of  stone;  the  envious  have  their 
eyes  sewed  up  by  iron  threads  and  are  mantled  in  haircloth.  The 
process  of  purgation  for  each  soul  continues  until  every  P  has  been 
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removed.  When  a  penitent  finally  recovers  his  baptismal  innocence 
the  whole  mountain  shakes  for  joy.  The  purified  spirit  passes  on  to 
the  terrestrial  Paradise,  where  it  drinks  of  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
which  wash  away  all  memory  of  sin,  and  of  the  waters  of  Eunoe, 
which  quicken  the  memory  of  all  good  done.  Then  is  it  ready  to 
ascend  to  the  celestial  Paradise ;  it  is  "apt,"  as  Gary's  translation 
has  it,  "for  mounting  to  the  stars." 

Through  the  "Inferno"  and  the  "Purgatorio"  Virgil  was  Dante's 
guide,  but  in  the  "Paradiso"  Beatrice  performs  that  office.  In  the 
twenty-seventh  canto  of  the  "Purgatorio"  Dante  is  reminded  that 
Beatrice  is  near.  In  the  thirtieth  he  meets  her.  With  a  few  tears 
of  gratitude  he  abandons  the  old  g^ide  for  the  new.  Virgil,  human 
reason,  gives  place  to  Beatrice,  divine  revelation,  and  Dante  begins 
his  third,  his  highest  flight.  For  the  "Paradiso"  is  Dante's  supreme 
effort,  his  "Sublime  Canticle,"  as  he  calls  it  in  the  letter  to  Can 
Grande.  But  with  all  its  light  and  life  and  joy,  the  "Paradiso"  will 
never  be  a  popular  poem.  "It  is  too  defecated  from  sublunarj' 
things  by  long  and  solitary  musing,"  as  Hallam  points  out ;  it  is  too 
"inarticulate,"  though  it  is  all  music,  as  Carlyle  tells  us ;  it  requires 
too  much  attention,  too  much  holiness  of  heart  from  its  readers,  as 
Ruskin  observes. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  can  hardly  expect  the  "Paradiso" 
to  be  as  well  known  as  the  "Inferno"  or  the  "Purgatorio."  But  for 
those  who  care  to  make  the  trial,  for  those  who  are  courageous 
enough  to  venture  into  deep  water,  the  third  division  will  always 
remain  the  fitting  crown  of  the  great  trilogy.  Together  Beatrice 
and  Dante  thread  the  shining  spheres.  They  visit  the  moon,  the 
heaven  of  wills  imperfect  through  instability  in  love;  Mercury,  the 
planet  assigned  to  souls  imperfect  through  love  of  fame,  and  Venus, 
the  abode  of  spirits  imperfect  through  excess  of  human  love.  In 
the  sun  they  find  doctors  of  divinity  and  philosophy ;  in  Mars,  war- 
riors, confessors  and  martyrs  grouped  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  in 
Jupiter,  rulers  eminent  for  justice  arranged  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle; 
in  Saturn,  souls  that  loved  retirement  and  contemplation.  Then 
they  pass  on  to  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  where  dwell  the 
Apostles  and  other  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Here 
Dante  takes  an  examination  on  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  At  last 
they  reach  the  Primum  Mobile.  Then  Beatrice  leads  Dante  into  the 
Empyrean  and  commits  him  to  the  care  of  a  venerable  old  man.  The 
old  man  proves  to  be  Saint  Bernard,  who  conducts  Dante  through 
the  Empyrean.  There  the  poet  contemplates  the  brightness  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  and  is  given  a  glimpse  of  the  great  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  Through  this  vision  his  will  is  confirmed  in  good;  hence- 
forth it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  love  anything  less  than  infinite 
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truth,  infinite  goodness  and  infinite  beauty.  "It  may  not  be,"  he 
tells  us,  "that  one  who  looks  upon  that  light  can  turn  to  other  object 
willingly  his  view.  For  all  the  good  that  will  may  covet,  there  is 
summed ;  and  all,  elsewhere  defective  found,  complete." 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  outline  of  the  world's  greatest  poem.  There 
is  nothing  vague,  nothing  indefinite  about  the  system  of  eschatology 
back  of  it.  It  is  the  system  of  the  Catholic  Church — a  system  that 
looks  upon  moral  evil  as  the  only  real  evil  in  the  world.  It  teaches 
that  the  will  of  man  is  free;  therefore,  he  is  to  be  held  accountable 
for  his  acts.  Everything  must  be  balanced  even  to  the  last  farthing. 
This  may  seem  harsh  doctrine,  but,  as  Lowell  says,  it  is  no  harsher 
than  experience,  which  always  exacts  the  uttermost;  no  more  inex- 
orable than  conscience,  which  never  forgives  and  never  forgets. 
Those  who  take  evil  for  their  good  while  here  on  earth,  choose  hell ; 
those  who  fail  in  part,  but  not  absolutely  and  irretrievably,  must 
make  satisfaction  in  Purgatory;  the  perfect  are  admitted  to  the 
celestial  Paradise,  where  they  enjoy  happiness  up  to  the  measure 
of  their  capacity.  For  even  in  heaven  all  is  gradation,  all  is  justice. 
Dante  had  suffered  so  much  from  injustice  that  it  must  have  been 
a  peculiar  pleasure  for  him  to  construct  a  universe  in  which  justice 
should  reign  triumphant  forever — justice  for  the  sinful,  justice  for 
the  sainted,  justice  some  day  for  Dante  Alighieri. 

And  yet  with  all  this  g^'im  insistence  on  justice,  the  "Divine 
Comedy"  is  primarily  a  poem  of  light  and  love.  It  is  a  real  comedy. 
In  the  Inferno,  of  necessity,  there  is  no  hope;  there  the  calm  radi- 
ance of  the  stars  never  penetrates.  But  the  symbol  of  Purgatory 
is  the  morning  and  evening  light;  heaven  is  a  progress  from  star 
to  star;  increase  in  bliss  is  accompanied  by  increase  of  light,  and 
increase  of  light  indicates  increase  of  love.  Where  Plato  would  say 
three  words — truth,  goodness  and  beauty — Dante  says  the  one  word 
— flight.   And  light  means  love. 

Dean  Church  in  his  essay  on  the  "Divina  Commedia"  has  shown 
how  significant  and  beautiful  light  was  to  the  sensitive  soul  of  the 
exiled  Florentine.  He  says:  "Light  in  general  is  Dante's  special 
and  chosen  source  of  poetic  beauty.  .  .  .  He  seems  to  have 
dwelt  upon  it  like  music.  .  .  .  Light  everywhere — in  the  sky 
and  earth  and  sea ;  in  the  star,  the  flame,  the  lamp,  the  gem ;  broken 
in  the  water,  reflected  from  the  mirror,  transmitted  pure  through 
glass,  or  colored  through  the  edge  of  the  fractured  emerald ;  dimmed 
in  the  mist,  the  halo,  the  deep  water;  streaming  through  the  rent 
cloud,  glowing  in  the  coal,  quivering  in  the  lightning,  flashing  in 
the  topaz  and  ruby,  veiled  behind  the  pure  alabaster,  mellowed  and 
clouding  itself  in  the  pearl;  light  contrasted  with  shadow,  shading 
off  and  copying  itself  in  the  double  rainbow,  like  voice  and  echo; 
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light  seen  within  light,  as  voice  discerned  within  voice;  light  in  the 
human  eye  and  face ;  light  blended  with  joy  in  the  eye,  in  the  smile ; 
light  from  every  source  and  in  all  its  shapes  illuminates,  irradiates, 
gives  glory  to  the  'Commedia.'  " 

But  of  all  lights  starlight  seems  to  have  been  Dante's  predilection, 
his  dominant  passion,  so  to  speak.  "What,"  he  asks,  in  a  letter 
declining  return  to  his  native  city  on  ignominious  terms,  "shall  I  not 
everywhere  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  stars?  And  may  I 
not  seek  and  contemplate  in  every  comer  of  the  earth  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven  consoling  and  delightful  truth?"  What  a  com- 
fort the  shining  of  the  stars  must  have  been  to  this  exiled  and 
passion-swept  heart!  Not  by  accident  did  he  end  each  canticle  of 
his  immortal  trilogy  with  the  word  "stars."  He  emerges  from  the 
"Inferno"  to  behold  the  "stars;"  he  is  regenerated  in  the  "Purga- 
torio"  and  made  "apt  for  mounting  to  the  stars;"  he  scales  the 
Empyrean  and  gazes  in  rapt  awe  upon  "the  love  that  moves  the 
sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stars."  It  would  be  well  for  us  all,  per- 
haps, if  we  loved  light  more,  and  if,  like  Dante,  we  looked  oftener 
at  the  stars. 

There  are  many  who  speak  of  the  last  century  as  if  it  were  an 
age  of  unfaith,  of  negation,  of  ruthless  destruction.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  preeminently  an  age  of  deep  and 
reverent  religious  feeling.  Its  devoutness  was  as  edifying  as  its 
boldness  was  startling.  To  think  out  old  truths  in  new  terms,  to 
reinterpret  the  deeper  facts  of  life  in  the  light  of  broader  knowledge, 
to  discern  under  the  dead  weight  of  physical  law  Itmiinous  hints 
of  intelligible  purposiveness — surely  these  are  not  the  by-roads  of 
infidelity,  these  are  neither  ways  of  unwisdom  nor  paths  of  peace- 
lessness.  The  age  that  produced  a  Darwin  and  Spencer  gave  us  also 
a  Tennyson,  a  Browning  and  a  Newman.  Tennyson  defends  doubt, 
but  stretches  out  after  faith ;  Browning  condemns  doubt  and  deliber- 
ately chooses  faith ;  Newman  is  certain  from  the  beginning  of  two 
things — God  and  his  own  soul.  Tennyson  voices  the  first  revolt 
of  the  heart  against  the  deductions  of  modem  science;  Browning 
sings  a  paean  of  victory  through  faith,  and  Newman,  the  mystic,  may 
be  said  to  see,  to  arrive  at  truth  intuitively  rather  than  to  believe 
by  an  act  of  the  will. 

Tennyson's  eschatology  is  complete  in  "In  Memoriam."  When 
Arthur  Hallam  died  in  1833,  the  poet  was  suddenly  brought  face  to 
face  with  evil  in  its  darkest  and  most  inexplicable  form.  Stunned 
by  the  blow,  he  felt  the  need  of  some  sort  of  a  philosophy  that  would 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  For  seventeen  years  he  groped 
blindly  and  struggled  bravely  with  the  problems  of  sin  and  death. 
Then  in  1850  he  gavt  to  the  world  the  history  of  his  battle  with  the 
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powers  of  darkness  and  called  it  "In  Memoriam."  Though  the  poem 
is  a  synthesis  of  all  the  science  and  all  the  philosophy  of  an  age 
professedly  scientific  and  philosophic,  still  it  is  in  no  sense  a  theo- 
logical treatise.  It  is  a  string  of  lyrics,  all  light  and  grace  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  theme,  a  rondeau  of  hints  and  intimations,  a  revelation 
of  mysteries  too  deep  for  the  symbolization  of  words.  The  poet 
tells  us  how  he  sometimes  doubts  the  possibility  of  clothing  such 
g^ief  as  his  inmeasured  language.    He  says : 

I  sometimes  feel  it  haW  a  sin 

To  put  In  words  the  grief  I  feel; 

For  words,  like  nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  within. 

But  finally  he  decides  to  make  the  trial.    He  concludes : 

In  words  like  weeds  I'll  weep  me  o'er. 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 

Is  given  in  outline,  and  no  mor«. 

Words  are  weeds,  as  Tennyson  says,  and  worse,  but  back  of  the 
outline  they  make  for  us  we  may  sometimes  trace  dimly  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  soul  that  utters  them. 

The  first  note  struck  in  "In  Memoriam"  is  a  note  of  faith  and 
triumph ;  the  last  strain  is  an  epithalamium.a  hymn  of  joy  and  exulta- 
tion. Tennyson,  like  Browning,  is  an  optimist.  He  believes  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil.    He  trusts  that 

Somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood. 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed. 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
Wben  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

This  is  an  explicit  statement,  and  yet  Tennyson's  faith  in  the  final 
victory  of  righteousness  over  iniquity  is  not  an  assured  thing ;  rather 
is  it  an  instinctive  need,  a  hope  against  hope.  Sometimes  the  vision 
fails  him,  and  then  he  writes : 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last— ifar  off — at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 
•      *••••••  • 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith  and  grope 

And  gather  dust  and  chafT,  and  call 

To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

In  this  larger  hope  lies  the  only  possibility  of  completing  the 
ethical  circle.  It  is  this  larger  hope  that  inclines  Tennyson  to  a 
belief  in  personal  immortality.   His  natural  leanings  are  towards 
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pantheism;  only  by  a  conscious  effort  does  he  bring  himself  to 
assert  that 

Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside. 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet. 

In  one  division  of  the  poem  Arthur's  reception  into  the  heavenly 
courts  is  described,  and  we  are  told  how 

The  great  Intelligences  fair 

That  range  above  our  mortal  state. 

In  circles  round  the  blessed  gate, 
Received  and  gave  him  welcome  there. 

This  must  mean  the  persistence  of  personal  identity ;  it  must  mean 
immortality  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word. 
But  on  another  page  we  read : 

strange  friend,  past,  present  and  to  be, 

Loved  deepller,  darkller  understood; 

Behold,  I  dream  a  dream  of  good. 
And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee. 

And  again  we  read  this : 

What  art  thou,  then?   I  cannot  guess; 

But  though  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 

To  feel  thee  some  dlRusive  power, 
I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less. 

My  love  involves  the  love  before; 

My  love  is  vaster  passion  now. 

Though  mixed  with  God  and  nature,  thou, 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Contradictory  passages  of  this  sort  are  to  be  found  all  through 
the  poem.  Tennyson  would  have  liked  to  believe  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  personality,  but  he  could  never  quite  succeed  in  ridding  his 
mind  of  its  obsessions  in  favor  of  pantheism.  Blended  with  his 
half-faith  in  the  Christian's  dream  of  immortality  and  his  hints  of  a 
final  absorption  into  the  spirit  of  the  universe  are  stray  adumbrations 
of  the  Platonic  theory  of  preexistence.  In  "Tl\e  Two  Voices"  he 
says: 

Moreover,  something  is  or  seems 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams. 

Of  something  felt,  like  something  here. 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  where; 
Such  as  no  Iangrua«e  may  declare. 

We  may  classify  Tennyson  as  a  pantheist  if  we  will,  but  if  we  do, 
we  should  better  adopt  his  own  phraseology  and  call  him  a  "higher 
pantheist."  He  believes  that  man  is  an  emanation  from  God,  but 
for  that  very  reason  responsible  and  free.  In  "Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After"  he  counsels  his  grandson  to 

Follow  Light  and  Jo  the  Right, 
For  man  can  bait  control  his  doom. 
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He  identifies  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  yet  in  some  mys- 
terious way  he  keeps  them  separate.  In  his  poem  on  "The  Higher 
Pantheism"  he  says : 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and  the  plains. 
Are  not  these,  O  soul,  the  vision  of  Him  who  reigTis? 

Spealc  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears. 

And  spirit  with  spirit  can  meet. 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing. 

And  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

This  sounds  like  Saint  Paul;  it  sounds  like  a  very  Oiristian  sort 
of  pantheism. 

And  the  fact  is  that  in  spite  of  his  evolutionism  and  his  pantheism 
and  even  his  agnosticism,  Tennyson  is  a  Christian.  In  the  prologue 
to  "In  Memoriam"  he  gives  us  his  confession  of  faith  in  Christ. 
He  says : 

Thou  seemest  hum«ui  and  divine, 

The  higihest,  holiest  manhood,  thou. 

Our  wills  are  ours,  we  Icnow  not  how; 
Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  thine. 

As  we  read  the  prologfue  and  reread  it,  for  the  prologfue  is  the 
immortal  part  of  this  immortal  elegy,  we  forget  the  cries  of  anguish 
and  despair,  the  falterings  and  misgivings  of  the  seventeen  years 
of  heartbreak  that  gave  it  birth,  and  remember  only  the  retractation 
of  those  errors,  the  plea  for  pardon,  the  admission  that  in  the  end 
God's  ways  are  best. 

Of  the  life  after  death  Tennyson  holds  that  there  is  but  one  state, 
and  that  the  Paradise.  He  would  not  admit  a  hell,  or  place  of 
tverlasting  punishment,  and  the  idea  of  progress  or  purification  in 
another  world  does  not  seem  to  have  appealed  to  him.  In  1881  he 
published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  some  stanzas  under  the  title 
"Despair,"  with  the  following  preface:  "A  man  and  his  wife 
having  lost  faith  in  a  God  and  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  being 
utterly  miserable  in  this,  resolve  to  end  themselves  by  drowning. 
The  woman  is  drowned,  but  the  man  rescued  by  a  minister  of  the 
sect  he  had  abandoned."  The  poem  opens  in  an  abrupt  Browning- 
esque  manner : 

Is  it  you  that  preached  in  the  chapel  there  looking  over  the  sandT 
Followed  us,  too,  that  night  and  dogg'd  us  and  dre  me  to  land? 

The  minister  tries  to  calm  the  rescued  man  and  urges  him  to  pray) 
to  call  upon  the  Christian  God,  the  God  of  love.   The  man  replies : 

What,  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love  that  has  served  us  so  wellT 
Infinite  cruelty  rather  that  made  everlasting  hell; 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoomed  us,  and  does  what  he  will  with  his  own. 
Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never  has  heard  us  groan. 

The  minister,  appalled,  shudders  at  this  blasphemous  outbreak. 

But  the  man  retorts : 
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Blasphemy,  true!    I  have  scared  you  pale  with  my  scandalous  talk; 
But  the  blasphemy,  to  my  mind,  lies  all  in  the  way  that  you  walk. 

We  may  take  these  words  as  the  embodiment  of  the  poet's  own 
view  of  the  matter.  Tennyson  was  a  restorationist ;  he  believed  in 
universal  salvation.  He  liked  to  think  that  some  day  even  Lucifer 
himself  would  be  converted;  that  some  day  the  last  trace  of  evil 
and  discord  in  the  universe  would  vanish,  dissolved  in  the  light  of 
everlasting  love  and  infinite  mercy. 

It  is  never  easy  to  state  in  prose  what  a  philosopher  has  implied 
in  poetry,  but  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  say 
in  summarizing  Tennyson  that  he  is  an  optimist,  a  believer  in 
progress  in  the  evolutionary  sense ;  that  he  holds  moral  and  physical 
evil  to  be  mere  incidents  in  the  progress  of  the  race  upwards ;  that 
he  assumes  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  conduct,  at  least  to  some 
extent ;  that  he  is  certain  of  immortality  of  some  sort ;  that  he  looks 
upon  nature  as  a  symbol  and  partial  revelation  of  God  and  upon 
Qirist  as  the  Divine  Word,  intelligible  and  complete.  He  believes 
that  love  is  derived  from  God  and  is  immortal,  and  on  the  persistence 
of  love  he  bases  his  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  in  the 
universe. 


Browning,  like  Tennyson,  has  faith  that  God  is  love  as  well  as 
power.    In  "Paracelsus"  he  says : 


Like  Tennyson,  he  is  an  optimist.    In  "Abt  Vogler"  we  read: 

There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good;  what  was  shall  live  as  before. 

The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  Implying  sound. 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with  (or  evil  so  much  more. 

On  the  earth,  the  broken  arc;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round. 

Like  Tennyson,  he  is  an  evolutionist;  but  he  never  forgets  that 
evolution  is  only  the  name  of  a  process;  that  though  all  things 
change,  God  and  the  soul  stand  sure.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  assures  us 
that 

All  that  Is  at  all 
Lasts  ever  past  recall. 

Karth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure: 
What  entered  into  thee 
That  was,  is  and  shall  be. 
Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops; 

Potter  and  clay  endure. 

But  this  is  as  far  as  his  resemblance  to  Tennyson  extends.  There 
is  nothing  faint  about  his  trust  in  the  larger  hope.   There  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt,  no  hesitation,  no  half-acceptances  in  his  "Credo. 
He  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  tent-maker  of  the  twelfth 


God,  thou  art  love! 

I  build  my  faith  on  that 
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century  who  wrote  of  earth  while  he  gazed  at  the  stars  in  Naishapur. 
Omar  sighs : 


Browning  finds  nothing  sorry  in  the  scheme  of  things;  he  takes 
life  as  it  comes  and  proclaims  it  good.  God  is  a  poet  and  creation 
His  poetry,  he  tells  us  in  "Paracelsus."  And  in  "Apparent  Failure" 
he  writes: 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Browning  believes  in  personal 
immortality.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  human  soul.  Thoughts,  not 
events ;  men,  not  nature,  appeal  to  him.  "Sordello,"  the  least  under- 
stood, is  probably  the  most  representative  of  his  poems.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  development  of  a  soul — the  soul  of  a  poet.  "Mind  is 
not  matter,  nor  from  matter,  but  above,"  the  Pope  says  in  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book." 


the  pall-bearers  quote  from  the  dead  g^mmarian  as  they  toil  up 
the  mountain  slope  with  his  lifeless  remains.  An  eternity  of 
progress,  an  everlasting  Purgatory,  is  Browning's  idea  of  the  here- 
after. For  Tennyson  the  life  after  death  is  all  Paradise;  for 
Browning  it  is  all  Purgatory.  Not  attainment,  but  struggle;  not 
absorption  into  some  Nirvana  of  repose;  not  persistence  as  part  of 
the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness;  not  a  shadowy,  Ossianic 
existence  as  a  form  through  which  the  stars  dim-twinkle;  but  life, 
full  and  conscious,  with  will  firm,  memory  clear  and  intellect  keen 
and  vigorous. 

"There  is  no  rest  like  the  weariness  that  comes  of  seeking  after 
God,"  Faber  tells  us,  and  it  may  be  that  the  human  heart  could  be 
satisfied  by  unending  struggle  for  an  unattainable  good.  But  out 
of  this  theory  of  the  life  after  d^th  comes  a  theodicy  as  unsatis- 
factory as  it  is  untrue.  Browning  holds  that  evil  is  an  essential 
factor  in  human  progress;  that  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  man's 
finite  being.  He  looks  upon  moral  failure  as  the  blindness  of  inex- 
perience, the  ignorance  that  puts  its  finger  into  the  fire,  the  darkness 
that  makes  the  light  seem  brighter.  Sin,  according  to  his  theory, 
is  holiness  in  the  germ.    He  says  as  much  in  "The  Statue  and  the 


Ah,  love,  oould  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire. 

Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then 
Remould  It  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire? 


What  began  best  can't  end  worst. 

Nor  what  God  blest  once  prove  accurst. 


What's  time?  Leave  now  for  dogs  and  apes — 
Sfan  has  forever. 


Bust: 


Oh,  a  sin  will  do 
As  well,  I  reply,  to  serve  you  for  a  test. 

As  a  virtue  golden  thro'  and  thro'; 
Sufflolent  to  vindicate  itself. 

And  prove  its  worth  at  a  moment's  view. 
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And  in  "Pippa  Passes"  we  read : 

All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God — 
With  God  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst. 
Are  we;  there  Is  no  last  or  first. 

Browning's  optimism  appears  to  be  built  on  the  thesis  that  all 

things  are  good;  whereas  the  orthodox  Christian's  optimism  flows 

from  the  conviction  that,  in  spite  of  evil,  all  things  work  together 

for  good.   It  is  always  an  unwisdom  to  confuse  good  and  evil;  it 

is  always  a  loss  to  let  down  the  barriers  that  separate  right  from 

wrong. 

In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge, 
And  bind  our  conscience  to  our  dealing; 

The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge, 
And  Btealing  will  continue  stealing. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  heterodoxy  of  Browning's 
teodicy  will  work  any  serious  harm;  while  it  is  certain  that  his 
orthodoxy  will  always  be  an  inspiration  and  an  upward  leading. 
He  came  at  a  time  when  he  was  sorely  needed,  and  not  a  minute  too 
soon.  The  serene  paganism  of  Goethe  and  the  volcanic  infidelity  of 
the  Higher  Critics  were  working  together  to  destroy  such  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  faith  as  had  survived  the  Lutheran  revolt  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Culture  instead  of  Christianity;  art  and  beauty, 
instead  of  the  Gospel ;  life  here  on  earth  and  self-realization  in  a 
narrow  sense — ^these  were  the  doctrines  preached  by  scientist  and 
philosopher,  by  essayist  and  poet.  Then  came  Browning  bearing 
the  Cross  as  his  standard  and  acknowledging  Christ  as  his  Captain. 
In  "Pauline,"  his  first  poem,  he  addresses  Christ  thus : 

0  thou  pale  form,  so  dimly  seen,  deep-eyed, 

1  'have  denied  thee  calmly.  But  do  I  not 
Pant  when  I  read  o€  thy  consummate  deeds. 
And  bum  to  see  thy  calm,  pure  truths  outflaab 
The  brightest  gleams  of  earth's  philosophy? 
Do  I  not  shaike  to  hear  aught  auestion  thee? 
If  I  am  erring,  save  me,  madden  me; 

Take  from  me  powers  and  pleasures;  let  me  die 
Ages,  so  I  see  thee! 

This  vision  of  Christ  grew  upon  Browning  with  the  years,  and 

his  faith  increased  as  the  vision  waxed  clearer,  until  at  last  he  could 

•ay: 

The  acknowledgment  of  God  In  Christ, 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  world  and  out  of  it. 
And  hath  so  far  advanced  thee  to  be  wise. 

Browning  recognizes  the  difhculties  of  belief,  but  he  insists  that 

the  dilHculties  of  unbelief  are  greater.   He  has  no  scorn  for  honest 

doubt,  though  he  pushes  the  burden  of  proof  back  upon  the  doubter. 

He  paraphrases  Tennyson  when  he  says  in  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra:" 

Rather  I  prise  the  doubt 
Low  kinds  exist  without. 

Finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  apazk. 
But  few  hearts  are  so  dark  that  they  never  have  moments  of  sky- 
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clearing;  few  lives  so  evil  that  no  golden  strands  are  woven  into 
their  coarse  fabrics.   And  so  the  poet  argues : 

Oh,  we're  sunk  enough,  God  knows; 
But  not  quite  so  sunk  that  moments. 
Sure,  though  seldom,  are  denied  us 
When  the  spirit's  true  endowments 
Stcuid  out  plainly  from  its  it&lse  ones. 
And  apprise  It,  If  pursuing. 
Or  the  right  'way,  or  the  wrong  way. 

The  right  way  is  the  way  of  faith,  and  the  wrong  way  is  the  way 

of  unfaith.    Moral  probability  may  be  stronger  confirmation  than 

scientific  demonstration.    Browning  is  satisfied,  he  says, 

So  long  as  there  be  Just  enough 
To  pin  my  faith  to,  though  It  ha;p 
Only  at  points;  from  gap  to  gap. 
One  hangs  up  a  huge  curtain  so, 
Grandly,  nor  seeks  to  have  it  go 
Foldless  and  flat  along  the  wall. 
What  care  I  if  some  Interval 
«  Of  life  less  plainly  may  depend 

On  God?  rd  hang  there  to  the  end. 

As  we  should  expect,  Browning  assumes  the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  holds  man  accountable  for  his  choices,  and  yet  he  intimates  that 
the  potter,  too,  is  responsible  for  the  bent  taken  by  the  clay.  Ad- 
dressing the  Moulder  of  men,  he  prays: 

So  take  and  use  thy  work: 
Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk. 

What  strains  o'  the  stuff,  wtiat  warplngs  past  thy  aim. 

But  in  spite  of  this  he  does  not  counsel  passivity  or  quietism.  We 

must  work  with  God,  he  tells  us.   In  "Ferishtah's  Fancies,"  a  string 

of  philosophic  fables,  he  embodies  this  truth  in  the  parable  called 

"The  Eagle."   Ferishtah  was  walking  in  the  woods  one  day  when 

he  noted  on  a  bough  a  raven's  nest.   The  younglings  were  dying 

of  hunger,  while  the  mother  bird  lay  dead  beneath  the  tree. 

Ferishtah  paused,  saddened  by  the  sight.   Suddenly  an  eagle 

swooped  downward  with  some  flesh  in  his  talons,  fed  the  fledgelings 

and  resought  the  sky. 

"Oh,  foolish,  faithless  one!"  the  observer  smiled, 
"Who  toll  and  moll  to  eke  out  life,  when,  lo! 
Providence  cares  for  every  hungry  mouUi." 

Ferishtah  took  the  lesson  to  heart  and  went  home  under  the  im- 
pression that  effort  on  man's  part  is  unnecessary.  For  days  he  sat 
and  mused,  until  he  grew  faint  with  thirst  and  hunger.  Then  sleep 
overtook  him,  and  in  a  dream  God  admonished  him : 

Hast  thou  marked  my  deed? 
Whldi  part  assigned  by  Providence  dost  Judge 
Was  meant  for  man's  example?    Should  he  play 
The  helpless  weakling  or  the  helpful  strength 
That  captures  prey  and  saves  the  perishing? 
Sluggard,  arise:  work,  eat,  then  feed  who  lack. 

Ferishtah  wakens  and  decides  to  set  out  for  Ispahan,  there  to 

work  out  his  salvation. 

This  is  about  as  far  as  one  brief  study  of  the  eschatology  of 
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Browning  can  go.  He  was  a  believer  in  personal  immortality  and 
in  the  freedom  of  the  human  will ;  a  purgatorian  in  his  view  of  the 
life  after  death,  and  a  Giristian  in  his  attitude  to  revelation  and  to 
the  meaning  of  life  generally.    He  was,  as  he  said  himself. 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward; 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break; 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph; 
Held  we  rise  to  fall,  are  baffled  to  flght  better. 


One  evening  just  before  his  death  the  poet  was  reading  this  from 
a  proof  to  his  daughter-in-law  and  sister.  He  said:  "It  almost 
looks  like  bragging  to  say  this,  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  cancel  it ;  but 
it's  the  simple  truth,  and  as  it's  true,  it  shall  stand." 

For  the  motto  on  his  Cardinal's  shield  Newman  adopted  a  sentence 
from  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  letters :  "Cor  ad  cor  loquitur,",  which  is 
generally  translated,  "Heart  speaketh  unto  heart."  But  perhaps 
we  should  come  nearer  to  Newman's  meaning  if  we  translated  it, 
"Soul  speaketh  unto  soul."  There  were  just  two  luminous  points 
in  the  universe  of  the  great  Tractarian — one  was  God,  the  other  the 
human  soul.  Now  a  soul  is  a  very  lonely  thing  when  we  stop  to 
think  about  it.  God  and  perhaps  the  angels — these  are  the  only 
beings  that  ever  cross  its  sanctuary.  And  they  never  intrude.  They 
never  come  in,  so  to  speak,  unless  they  have  been  invited.  Newman 
was  particularly  impressed  by  this  fact  of  the  solitariness  of  our 
spiritual  lives.  His  own  life  must  have  been  a  singularly  isolated 
one.  And  yet  he  understood  men ;  he  had  sounded  their  souls  to  a 
weird  and  shaking  depth.  Has  he  not  told  us,  as  he  says  himself, 
much  that  we  knew  about  ourselves  and  much  that  we  did  not  know? 

Take  that  passage  in  the  "Apologia"  where  he  speaks  of  the  basis 
of  his  belief  in  God.  He  says :  "Starting,  then,  with  the  being  of 
God  (which,  as  I  have  said,  is  as  certain  to  me  as  my  own  existence, 
though  when  I  try  to  put  the  grounds  of  that  certainty  into  logical 
shape,  I  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  so  in  mood  and  figure  to  my  satis- 
faction), I  look  out  of  myself  into  the  world  of  men,  and  there  I 
see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with  unspeakable  distress.  The  world 
seems  simply  to  give  the  lie  to  that  great  truth  of  which  my  whole 
being  is  so  full,  and  the  effect  upon  me  is  in  consequence,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  as  confusing  as  if  it  denied  that  I  am  in  existence.  If 
I  looked  into  a  mirror  and  did  not  see  my  face,  I  should  have  the 
sort  of  feeling  which  actually  comes  upon  me  when  I  look  into  this 
living  world  and  see  no  reflection  of  the  Creator."  There  is  some- 
thing almost  uncanny  about  that  sentence,  "If  I  looked  into  a  mirror 
and  did  not  see  my  face."  It  tells  us  much  that  we  knew,  and 
implies  more  that  we  did  not  know. 


Sleep  to  wake. 
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In  1865,  on  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  Newman  wrote  "The 
Dream  of  Gerontius,"  a  dramatic  lyric  portraying  the  experiences  of 
the  soul  in  the  life  to  come.  The  poem  opens  with  Gerontius  on 
his  deathbed.  His  friends  are  praying  for  him,  the  priest  is  admin- 
istering the  last  sacraments.  Gerontius  dies.  In  company  with  his 
guardian  angel  he  seeks  the  throne  of  Christ.  He  hears  the  shrieks 
of  demons,  the  prayers  of  the  earthly  friends  he  has  left  behind  and 
choruses  of  angel  voices.  At  last  he  reaches  the  great  white  throne 
and  looks  upon  the  white  sanctity  of  the  Crucified.  He  gazes  for  a 
moment  upon  the  Love  that  moves  the  universe  and  then  falls  pros- 
trate, overcome  by  an  ecstasy.  Then  he  turns  away  and  says  to  his 
guardian  angel : 

Take  me  away,  and  in  the  lowest  deep  there  let  me  be, 
And  there  in  hope  the  lone  ntjrht  watches  keep 
Told  o\it  for  me. 

The  angel  conducts  Gerontius  to  Purgatory.  The  gates  of  the 
golden  prison  swing  open.  The  penitent  spirits  are  chanting,  "Be- 
fore the  hills  were  born,  and  the  world  was,  from  age  to  age.  Thou 
art  God."  The  soul  of  Gerontius  sinks  into  the  purifying  flames, 
while  the  angel  speaks  these  words  of  comfort: 

Masses  on  the  earth  and  prayers  in  heaven 
Shall  aid  thee  at  the  throne  of  the  Most  Hlffh. 

Farewell,  but  not  forever,  brother  dear; 

Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow. 
Swiftly  shall  pass  thy  nigrht  of  trial  here. 

And  I  will  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow. 

This  is  "The  Dream"  in  brief.  It  contains  the  whole  system  of 
Newman's  eschatology.  The  soul  of  Gerontius  is  hardly  disem- 
bodied when  the  sense-world  disappears.  Place  loses  its  sigfnificance ; 
there  is  no  here  or  there.  Sounds  may  be  tasted  and  tastes  heard. 
The  demons  make  a  "sour  dissonance."  It  was  easy  for  Newman 
to  imagine  other  worlds  than  ours.  He  conceived  nature  mystically 
as  a  medium  through  which  the  angels  worked  out  the  thoughts  of 
God.  Of  these  radiant  spirits  he  says :  "Every  breath  of  air  and 
ray  of  light  and  heat,  every  beautiful  prospect  is,  as  it  were,  the 
skirts  of  their  garments,  the  waving  of  the  robes  of  those  whose  faces 
see  God."  Again,  he  says:  "What  would  be  thoughts  of  a  man 
who,  when  examining  a  flower  or  a  herb  or  a  pebble  or  a  ray  of  light, 
which  he  treats  as  so  beneath  him  in  the  scale  of  existence,  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  some  powerful  being  who 
was  hidden  behind  the  visible  things  he  was  inspecting,  who,  though 
concealing  His  wise  hand,  was  giving  them  their  beauty,  gfrace  and 
perfection,  as  being  God's  instrument  for  the  purpose;  nay,  whose 
robe  and  ornaments  those  objects  were,  which  he  was  so  eager  to 
analyze  ?" 

This  view  of  the  angels  as  the  movers  of  the  physical  frame  of 
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the  universe  is  sanctioned  by  the  Bible  as  well  as  by  the  early  Fathers 
and  tradition.  Maimonides  is  quoted  by  St  Thomas  as  holding 
that  the  Scriptures  frequently  term  the  powers  of  nature  angels. 
Science  and  its  so-called  laws  resolves  itself  for  Newman  into 
angelology  and  a  study  of  the  ways  of  angels.  Angels  meet 
Gerontius  on  his  entrance  into  the  spirit-world;  angels  lead  him  to 
the  judgment-seat ;  an  angel  conducts  him  to  Purgatory  and  assures 
him  that  his  time  of  suffering  will  not  be  long.  And  finally,  in  the 
concluding  stanza  of  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  that  wonderful  descrip- 
tion of  the  homecoming  of  a  world-weary  soul,  we  read  that, 

with  the  mom  those  angel-faces  smile 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  a  -wtallei 

Nature  as  a  symbol,  almost  what  we  might  call  a  sacramental — 
this  is  Newman's  idea.  His  cosmology  is  a  sort  of  a  compound  of 
Platonism  with  the  romanticism  of  the  early  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Newman  had  very  little  sympathy  with  Aristotd- 
ianism,  and  even  less  with  scholasticism.  Many  of  the  newer  books 
on  philosophy  are  emphasizing  the  points  of  unity  between  Aristotle 
and  Aristodes.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  are  separated  by  whole 
universes.  "First  we  know  a  thing.  Then  we  study  and  analyze  it, 
until  we  come  at  last  to  love  it."  That  is  Aristotle.  "First  we  love 
a  thing.  Then,  because  we  love  it,  we  study  it  and  analyze  it,  and 
come  at  last  to  know  it."  That  is  Plato.  Newman  forms  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  the  Aristoclean  tradition  in  the  Qiurch.  Platonism  is 
as  congenial  a  soil  for  Catholicity  as  Aristotelianism.  Indeed,  a 
thesis  might  easily  be  elaborated  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the 
Church  has  been  most  deeply  spiritual,  most  conscious  of  her  divine 
mission  during  her  Aristoclean  periods.  It  might  not  be  diiHcult 
to  prove  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  pseudo-reformation 
was  too  much  Aristotle. 

The  eschatology  of  Newman,  like  that  of  Dante,  is  the  eschatology 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Sin  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  evils, 
death  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  the  future  as  dependent  upon 
our  free  choice  of  good  or  evil  here  on  earth.  The  Inferno  is  only 
echoed  in  this  beautiful  dream,  but  Purgatory  and  Paradise  are 
described  in  detail.  And  over  the  whole  there  is  a  softness  and  a 
tenderness  that  we  never  find  in  Dante.  Newman  is  all  sweetness 
and  light.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  increased  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  our  day,  perhaps  to  a  deeper  personal  love  for 
Christ.  Perhaps  the  spread  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  accounts 
for  the  added  note  of  himianization.  It  is  the  heart,  after  all,  that 
understands,  not  the  head. 

Ex  umbris  et  imaginibus  in  veritatem. 

M.  A.  Dunne. 

Chicago,  111. 
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SOME  GREAT  RED  SPOTS  IN  PARIS. 
HE  French  capital  of  to-day  is  most  frequently  spoken  of  as 


"the  gay  city."    From  a  Christian  point  of  view  it  is  more 


deserving  of  the  title  "the  martyrs'  city."  Many  portions 
of  it  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "the  holy  ground."  The 
highest  part  of  the  environs  does,  in  fact,  bear  the  designation  that 
stamps  the  locality  as  sacred  for  all  time — Montmartre.  There  the 
first  "seed  of  the  Church"  was  spilt  upon  the  soil  that  was 
soon  to  furnish  testimony  in  abundance,  from  that  early  sacrifice 
down  almost  to  our  own  very  day.  There  is  more  than  one  "Moulin 
Rouge"  in  gay  Paris,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view :  there  are  in 
fact  many  famous  ones,  whose  soil  and  floors  were  reddened  more 
than  once  with  the  lifeblood  of  holy  men  and  women  whose  solitary 
crime  against  man  was  that  they  toiled  and  prayed  and  taught 
and  dreamed  solely  that  they  might  serve  God  by  serving  His 
creatures  and  save  souls  for  Him.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these 
sanctified  spots  is  the  old  building  and  enclosure  once  the  home  of 
the  Carmelite  nuns,  which  stand  on  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  hard  by  the 
great  Church  of  St  Sulpice  and  the  old  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
The  building  is,  or  was  some  years  ago,  numbered  70  on  the  street, 
and  was  acquired  within  our  own  times  by  the  Catholic  University 
as  an  auxiliary  or  annex.  What  is  its  present  status,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  Kulturkampf,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce.  Not 
far  from  the  old  Carmelite  building  stands  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Germain-des-Pres,  which  had  in  old  times  a  strong  prison 
attached  to  its  domain.  This  prison  and  the  Carmelite  Convent  were 
in  1792  the  theatres  of  the  most  sickening  of  the  massacres  perpe- 
trated by  order  of  the  Directory  and  the  Commune.  The  Churches  of 
St.  Genevieve,  of  St.  Eustache,  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  of 
St.  Etienne  du  Mont — ^all  these  and  many  more — ^have  had  each  their 
baptisms  of  blood  and  fire  in  their  day.  But,  most  dismal  memory 
of  all,  only  a  few  miles  outside  the  city  wall  stands  the  Abbey  of 
St  Denis,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Paris,  where  was  witnessed 
the  apotheosis  of  the  twin  sisters.  Rapine  and  Murder,  when  her 
votaries  broke  the  tombs  of  the  dead  Kings  and  Queens  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Dagobert,  its  founder,  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  and  scattered  their  dust  and  bones. 

Paris — modern  Paris — lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  dominated 
the  older  city — the  Lutetia  of  pre-Roman  times.  This  hill  was  the 
scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Genevieve.  She  is  the  patroness  of 
the  dty,  and  she  foretold  the  coming,  in  a  far  later  age,  of  one  who 
is  now  near-saint,  like  herself — ^thc  Maid  of  Orleans.   The  patroness 
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of  Paris,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  was  a  country  girl,  at  times  playing  the 
part  of  shepherdess  as  Joan  used  to  do  when  necessary.  The  old 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve  was  erected  by  King  Qovis,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  Queen  and  the  saint ;  and  he  gave  it  the  title  to  the  honor 
of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul ;  but  when  St.  Genevieve  died,  A.  D. 
512,  her  remains  were  buried  within  the  enclosure  and  the  church 
was  dedicated  to  her  honor.  Qovis  himself  died  a  year  previously, 
and  was  also  laid  in  the  same  consecrated  ground.  The  church  was 
elevated  into  an  abbey  in  later  years,  but  it  fell  into  ruin  during  the 
troubled  centuries  that  intervened  between  the  Prankish  rule  and 
that  of  the  Capets  and  Bourbons.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Louis  XV.,  but 
the  edifice  was  seized  later  on  by  the  revolutionists  and  transformed 
into  the  National  Pantheon.  The  Pantheon  and  its  environs  was 
the  centre  of  the  fiercest  fighting  in  the  revolution  of  June,  1849,  and 
therefore  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reddest  spots  in  the 
city.  The  insurgents  broke  into  the  church  and  barricaded  them- 
selves there  so  strongly  that  cannon  had  to  be  employed  to  break 
open  the  doors,  and  blood  drenched  the  floors  of  the  sacred  edifice 
and  flowed  in  the  gutters  of  the  adjoining  streets. 

St.  Genevieve's  was  by  many  connoisseurs  regarded  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Parisian  churches,  not  even  excepting  the  famous 
Notre  Dame.  Its  dome,  visible  from  every  part  of  the  city,  like 
that  of  the  Invalides,  is  strikingly  elegant  and  at  the  same  time 
majestic,  because  of  its  classic  simplicity.  While  the  proud  rotund 
of  the  Invalides  glitters  in  royal  gilding,  that  of  the  temple  of  St. 
Genevieve  was  "simplex  munditiis,"  as  became  the  memorial  of  a 
shepherdess  and  a  virgin  who  laid  down  her  life  for  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  unlike  the  grand  dome  of  Angelo, 
that  seems  to  swim  in  the  enchanted  atmosphere  above  the  Tiber, 
since  it  raises  itself  by  three  tiers  to  the  lanterns,  above  which  is 
poised  the  ball,  representing  the  world,  and  the  cross,  the  emblem 
of  its  Redeemer.  The  body  of  the  building  is  cruciform,  and  each 
limb  of  the  cross  is  terminated  by  a  fine  pediment,  approached  by  a 
noble  flight  of  low  steps.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  im- 
pressive portico  than  that  which  confronts  the  visitor.  It  stretches 
over  a  space  of  129  feet,  in  its  simple  Greek  lines  and  moulding, 
supported  by  a  range  of  six  Corinthian  pillars,  60  feet  in  height. 
The  sculptures  within  the  angle  of  the  pediment  are  by  David.  They 
represent  France  distributing  honors  to  her  greatest  men — according 
to  the  conception  of  the  artist,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  include  himself 
among  the  worthies.  The  rule  of  classification  was  by  no  means 
regarded  in  the  design,  since  side  by  side  we  behold  the  effigies  of 
Fenelon  and  Voltaire,  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette,  Camot(  organizer 
of  victory)  and  Rousseau  (disorganizer  of  "the  social  contract"), 
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Napoleon  and  the  painter  David !  The  figure  of  France  in  the  centre 
is  colossal,  standing  fifteen  feet  in  height,  while  the  figfures  of  her 
great  men  are  in  crescendo,  graded  to  suit  the  lines  of  the  long  tri- 
angle. From  the  pavement  of  the  building  to  the  centre  of  the  dome 
a  tape  line  would  show  a  stretch  of  268  feet.  The  unreflecting  visitor 
would  think  the  stretch  would  be  much  more,  if  perchance  he  had 
been,  as  the  present  writer  was,  after  a  journey  up  the  stairs  of  St. 
Paul's  dome,  in  London,  and  a  peep  through  the  circular  aperture  in 
"the  whispering  gallery"  which  shows  the  pavement  in  Sir  Qiris- 
topher  Wren's  edifice  at  a  depth  of  275  under  the  eye.  The  St.  Paul's 
dome  is  immensely  greater  in  diameter  in  proportion  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cruciform  building  beneath,  and  rises  into  the  empyrean 
160  feet  higher  than  that  of  St.  Genevieve's.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  more  deceptive  employment  in  life  than  that  of  studying 
illusions  related  to  space  and  height.  The  stranger  beholding  the 
pile  of  St.  Genevieve  for  tlie  first  time,  after  having  seen  St.  Paul's, 
with  its  much  ampler  environment,  diffusing  its  lines  in  atmosphere, 
might  easily  be  led  into  the  impression  that  SoufHot,  its  architect, 
had  done  better  for  Paris  and  Louis  XV.  than  Wren  had  for  London 
and  Charles  IL 

It  is  pitiable  to  behold  St.  Genevieve's  in  its  present  state — as  so 
many  of  the  temples  once  consecrated  to  God  in  the  Catholic  land 
of  France  now  are.  When  the  present  writer  last  saw  it,  a  band  of 
Cook's  tourists  had  just  got  inside.  They  were  from  England. 
Not  one  of  them  took  off  his  hat.  They  spoke  in  the  loudest  key, 
in  the  most  h-regardless  Cockney  English,  interrogating  the  official 
cicerone  about  this  painting  or  that  piece  of  sculpture,  and  behaving 
with  no  more  respect  for  a  sacred  building  than  a  mob  of  Parisian 
sansculottes.  They  were  all  well  dressed,  but  this  was  the  only  point 
of  demarcation  between  them  and  the  French  gutter  rabble  outside. 

In  the  vaults  of  the  oft-desecrated  church  there  is  no  little  incon- 
gruity in  occupancy.  The  remains  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were 
at  one  time  to  be  found  there,  but  now  they  are  replaced  by  cenotaphs, 
while  Pere  la  Chaise  holds  the  celebrated  dust.  The  tablet  over 
Voltaire  shows  some  curiosities  in  epitaph  construction — for  instance, 
this  strange  record,  amongst  others :  "II  combattit  les  athees  et  les 
fanatiques,  inspira  la  tolerance,  et  reclama  les  droits  de  I'homme 
contre  la  servitude  de  la  feodalite."  Over  Rousseau's  vault  some- 
thing equally  imaginary  was  graven:  "Ici  repose  I'homme  de  la 
nature  et  de  la  verite."  Mirabeau  was  also  laid  to  rest  in  the  same 
vault,  but  the  fickle  revolutionary  mob,  whose  cause  he  had  often 
so  eloquently  pleaded,  tore  open  his  resting  place,  when  they  found  he 
was  laid  there,  and  carted  them  off,  none  knew  whither.  Here,  too, 
were  laid  the  skin  and  bones  of  the  wretch  Marat ;  for  a  while  only. 
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however,  for  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  brought  to 
such  unfit  soil  his  carcass  was  dragged  out  and  flung  to  rot  in  the 
public  sewer. 

In  the  old  parish  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  which  preceded  the 
modem  building,  there  was  preserved  a  bronze  urn  which  contained, 
it  was  believed,  the  ashes  of  the  saint.  This  urn  was  the  object  of 
great  veneration  prior  to  the  desecration  of  the  new  church.  It 
may  be  in  existence  still ;  some  pious  hand  may  have  secretly  carried 
it  off  to  a  place  of  safety  during  the  revolutionary  epoch.  But 
nothing  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  it  for  very  many 
years.  And  yet  there  is  as  much  reverence  for  Saint  Genevieve  still 
as  ever  there  was  before,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 

Sitting  one  lovely  summer's  day,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in 
the  Place  de  St.  Sulpice,  the  beneficence  which  the  mad  revolutionists 
had  so  brutally  spurned  was  recalled  to  the  writer's  mind 
by  a  little  incident,  startling  in  its  way  for  a  Sunday,  but 
not  uncommon.  Only  a  little  way  across  the  Place  lay  the  Rue 
Vaugirard,  and  above  the  high  wall  of  No.  70  could  be  discerned  the 
windows  of  the  Carmelite  Convent,  which  has  so  tragic  an  interest 
for  Catholics.  At  this  convent  were  to  be  had  at  all  times  the  famous 
curative  liquids  called  "eau  de  melisse"  and  "eau  des  Cannes."  That 
the  latter  was  wonderfully  efficacious  in  certain  maladies  the  writer 
can  vouch  from  a  personal  experience,  shortly  after  the  occurrence 
now  about  to  be  related.  It  was  while  waiting  for  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Sulpice  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  Hig^  Mass 
that  a  lady  was  seen  to  fall  from  one  of  the  seats  under  the  trees, 
prone  to  the  pavement,  in  a  fit.  The  day  was  oppressively  hot,  and 
it  was  too  much  for  the  lady,  who  was  evidently  by  no  means  robust 
A  gendarme  who  was  on  duty  on  the  Place  was  quickly  by  her  side, 
and  he  proceeded  very  quickly  but  methodically  to  attend  to  the  case 
himself.  He  carried,  as  all  such  guardians  of  the  public  do  in 
France,  a  little  pouch  or  box  attached  to  his  waist  belt,  and  from  this 
he  produced  a  phial  and  a  small  lump  of  sugar.  A  few  drops  of 
liquid  he  poured  over  the  sugfar,  and  opening  the  lady's  mouth  very 
tenderly,  placed  it  on  her  tongue.  She  soon  revived  and  was  enabled 
to  resume  her  seat,  to  the  great  relief  of  a  little  sympathetic  crowd 
who  had  been  interested  spectators  of  the  scene.  The  police  of 
Paris  know  the  virtues  of  the  liqueurs  which  places  like  the  Carmelite 
Convent  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  and 
here  was  an  illustration  of  them  quite  unexpected. 

Little  is  there  in  the  appearance  of  the  venerable  building  to  indi- 
cate a  tragic  history.  Nothing  could  be  more  peaceful  in  atmos- 
phere than  the  quaint  secluded  locality  where  it  stands.  Close  to 
it  was  an  ancient  cloister  belonging  to  an  earlier  order,  that  of  "Les 
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Filles  du  Calvaire."  It  was  in  the  year  1611  that  the  Reformed 
Carmelites  took  up  their  first  quarters  in  Paris ;  the  older  kind  had 
been  there  long  before  that  date.  The  first  house  they  occupied 
proved  too  small,  and  two  years  later  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
present  building  was  laid  by  Queen  Marie  de  Medicis.  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  and  the  first  one  in  France  to  be  so  signal- 
ized. The  friars  who  ministered  in  its  chapel  were  noted  for  their 
austerity  and  devotion;  and  their  labors  were  productive  of  much 
edification  and  benefit  among  the  surrounding  population.  All  this 
reign  of  piety  and  blessing  was  destined  to  be  rudely  checked  in  the 
height  of  its  usefulness.  The  year  1789  brought  a  mighty  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  peaceful  Carmelites. 

Among  the  many  illustrious  ladies  who  entered  the  Carmelite 
order,  that  of  the  beautiful  but  most  unfortunate  Louise  de  la 
Valliere,  Duchess  and  King's  favorite  for  a  brief  while,  is  the  most 
noteworthy.  As  Sister  Louise  de  la  Misericorde,  she  expiated  her 
sin  by  performing  the  most  menial  duties  in  the  convent,  and  edify- 
ing all  the  community  by  the  sublimity  of  her  self-imposed  penitence 
— a.  veritable  modern  Magdalen,  whom  neither  the  entreaties  nor  the 
commands  of  her  royal  admirer  could  turn  from  her  purpose  of 
expiating  her  folly  by  the  extremest  self-abasement 

When  first  the  breath  of  revolution  began  gently  to  stir  the  atmos- 
phere the  Carmelites  were  lulled  into  a  false  security.  Like  maay 
other  religious  they  had  been  led  into  a  sentiment  of  sympathy  with 
the  movement  for  popular  emancipation  and  civic  reform.  They  gave 
the  use  of  their  buildings  for  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  and 
when  the  popular  force  called  the  National  Guard  was  being  organ- 
ized they  made  a  free  gift  of  a  portion  of  their  gp-ound  to  die 
reformers  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  barrack  built  thereupon.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  ere  they  found  what  sort  of  a  serpent  it  was 
whom  they  were  thus  warming  into  life.  The  first  intimation  of 
ingratitude  came  in  the  shape  of  a  decree  abolishing  religious  vows, 
in  1790;  in  the  following  year  came  a  new  one  confiscating  the 
property  of  religious  communities,  and  then  another  ordering  their 
expulsion  from  their  convents  and  monasteries  before  October,  1793. 
Simultaneously  with  these  drastic  measures  a  fierce  persecution  of 
the  secular  clergy  was  inaugurated.  Under  the  "Constitution  Civile 
du  Qerge"  it  was  ordained  that  the  Pope's  spiritual  authority  was 
no  longer  to  be  recognized,  and  that  Bishops,  priests  and  curls  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  people  and  should  swear  fealty  to  the  nation 
and  the  constitution,  as  well  as  to  the  national  sovereign.  This  law 
the  Pope  condemned  as  sacrilegious  and  schismatical,  and  pro- 
nounced those  who  had  subscribed  to  it  as  schismatics,  unless  they 
retracted.   This  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  in  which  the  combataats 
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were  all  on  one  side,  the  other  having  no  defense  but  their  prayers 
and  their  patient  courage.  Henceforth  exile,  imprisonment  and 
finally  death  became  the  portion  of  God's  anointed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  France. 

On  the  iith  of  August,  1793,  fifty  ecclesiastics.  Archbishops, 
Bishops  and  priests,  were  brought  under  gfuard  to  the  "Carmes" 
and  locked  up,  as  prisoners,  in  the  church.  They  included  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Aries,  Mgr.  Du  Lau ;  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the  Bishop 
of  Saintes,  brothers,  belonging  to  the  ilustrious  house  of  Rochefau- 
cauld  Maumont.  Among  the  priests  and  abbes  were  some  of  the 
most  eminent  names  in  France.  There  were  eleven  vicars  general, 
eleven  ex-Jesuits,  eight  members  of  various  other  orders,  twelve 
cures  and  thirteen  Sulpicians.  There  was  a  large  number  of  others, 
young  seminarists,  aged  priests  from  a  house  of  rest  for  such,  several 
chaplains,  some  professors  and  one  military  officer,  Count  Valfonds. 
He  had  accompanied  his  friend,  the  Abbe  Guillement,  Vicar  of  Sl 
Roch,  when  he  was  arrested,  and  would  not  leave  his  friend  when 
the  hour  of  danger  came,  although  he  had  been  given  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so — for  it  had  become  privately  known  that  a  general 
massacre  of  the  clergy  was  resolved  on  by  Danton,  after  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Longwy  before  the  Prussian  batteries  had  come  in,  as 
a  means  of  rousing  the  Parisian  "patriots"  to  the  desired  delirium 
for  the  blood  of  the  foreign  invader  by  copious  draughts  of  that 
of  the  domestic  enemy,  as  the  clergy  were  now  held  up  to  be — ^and 
have  been  ever  since — in  their  own  country,  their  beloved  France! 
All  the  company,  prelates,  priests  and  professors,  had  more  than  a 
presentiment — they  had  a  conviction — when  the  prison  doors  closed 
on  them,  tliat  their  day  of  doom  was  approaching,  but  every  one  of 
them  was  cheerful — so  much  so  that  they  astonished  their  jailors. 
Their  last  midday  meals  was  the  most  jovial  of  any,  it  was  remarked 
by  the  few  survivors  who  escaped  to  tell  the  story. 

September  2d  was  a  Sunday.  About  four  of  the  clock  on  that  day 
the  three  prelates  and  the  priests  were  out  in  tlie  garden  of  the  con- 
vent for  their  usual  recreation — and  this  was  the  recitation  of 
Vespers  and  the  reading  of  their  Office.  They  heard  shouting  and 
singing  and  the  tolling  of  bells  outside  the  convent,  and  they  knew 
that  their  hour  was  come,  so  they  knelt  down  under  the  trees,  and 
gave  each  other  the  last  absolution.  Armed  men  who  had  been 
lurking  about  the  convent  rushed  in  among  them  and  began  the  work 
of  slaughter,  beginning  with  the  Archbishop  of  Aries.  His  head  was 
cut  open  by  a  sabre  stroke.  His  murderer  plucked  the  prelate's 
watch  from  his  pocket  as  he  lay  dying,  and  waved  it  exultingly  about 
his  head  as  a  glorious  spoil  of  war.  A  number  of  the  priests  were 
kneeling  in  the  little  chapel  in  the  garden;  the  murderers  began 
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firing  on  them,  and  they  fell  rapidly  one  by  one.  Outside  other 
priests  were  being  shot  or  stabbed  by  pikes.  As  the  work  of  blood 
proceeded,  a  ruffian  called  Maillard,  who  had  organized  the  battue, 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  called  a  halt,  demanding  that  some  sort  of 
order  should  be  observed.  He  led  the  gang  toward  the  church,  and 
there,  sitting  at  a  table,  he  had  a  form  of  trial  gone  through  in 
regard  to  the  survivors.  The  Bishops  of  Beauvais  and  Saintes  were 
asked  to  take  the  oath  to  the  new  constitution  for  the  clergy,  which 
the  Pope  had  condemned  as  schismatical.  They  refused.  Then  the 
priests  were  severally  asked  the  same  question.  It  was  intimated  to 
all  that  life  and  liberty  were  assured  them  if  they  complied.  This 
offer  did  not  shake  their  determination.  Then,  two  by  two,  they 
were  sent  down  a  narrow  stairway,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  wait- 
ing the  assassins  who  had  been  employed  and  drilled  for  their 
ghastly  work  by  Maillard  and  his  accomplices  in  the  plot.  As  there 
were  over  a  hundred  victims  to  be  dealt  with,  the  horrid  work  of 
butchery  occupied  more  than  two  hours.  The  assassins  were  hired 
and  paid  by  Maillard. 

Simultaneously,  both  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  and  the  Con- 
ceirgerie,  Marat  and  Varennes  were  personally  directing  similar 
butcheries.  The  old  abbey  prison  was  choked  with  prisoners,  clerical 
and  lay,  on  that  awful  day  in  September,  for  Danton  had  determined 
to  retaliate  on  the  Prussians  for  the  loss  of  Longwy  and  their  march 
on  Paris  to  help  the  aristocrats  by  flinging  their  dead  bodies  in  their 
faces,  so  to  speak.  One  thousand  and  eighty-nine  "aristocrats"  were 
penned  in  the  Paris  prisons  that  day,  and  these  were  all  "thinned 
out"  before  night  fell.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  piled  in  a 
bloody  heap  in  front  of  the  gates  of  the  abbey  prison.  The  victims 
had  been  given  the  formality  of  a  mock  trial  before  Maillard,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  in  "Les  Cannes,"  and  then  thrust 
one  by  one  outside  the  gates  to  be  piked  by  the  blood-thirsty  mob, 
who  were  goaded  on  to  their  ghastly  work  all  day,  until  it  was  thor- 
oughly done  by  Marat  and  Varennes.  At  the  Conceirgerie  there 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  "aristocrats."  These  shared  in 
the  doom  of  the  others  on  that  famous  "red-letter"  day  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Danton's  gratification  at  the  performance  was  that  of  an 
infernal  demigod.  No  wonder  he  said  when  mounting  from  the 
tumbril  to  the  guillotine,  seven  months  after  these  massacres :  "Exe- 
cutioner, when  you  have  cut  ofT  my  head,  please  show  it  to  the  people. 
It  is  a  head  worth  looking  at." 

Surely  only  a  demigod  of  revolution  could  think  of  carrying  his 
overmastering  passion  of  vanity  beyond  tlie  grave.  "He  had  many 
sins,"  remarks  the  grim  satirist,  Carlyle,  "but  one  worst  sin  he  had 
not — that  of  cant."   Egotists  of  his  high  plane  are  incapable  of  cant ; 
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they  are  made  sincere  by  conviction  of  their  own  greatness  and  need 
not  stoop  to  find  flattery  from  admirers  who  live  in  fear  of  them. 

From  the  portals  of  the  same  gruesome  Conciergerie  passed,  only 
a  few  weeks  later,  to  the  same  red  bourne  of  death,  the  lofty  Queen 
martyr,  Marie  Antoinette.  M.  de  Lamartine,  in  his  "Histoire  des 
Girondius,"  declares  that  the  story  told  by  a  picture  in  the  chapel 
of  the  palace  which  adjoins  the  prison  is  false.  The  Queen  is  there 
represented  as  receiving  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  a  priest 
She  refused  the  sacrament,  says  the  distinguished  historian,  because 
the  only  priest  who  would  be  permitted  to  see  her  in  her  last  hours 
was  one  of  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  the  Republic ;  and  with 
such  the  steadfast  Catholic  lady  would  have  no  communication. 

Within  the  confines  of  the  Conciergerie  were  immured  many  otiier 
noble  prisoners,  both  before  and  during  the  Revolution.  The  sweet 
and  saintly  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  of  King  Louis  XVI.,  occupied 
a  gloomy  dungeon  of  the  building  before  her  execution.  Madame 
Roland  was  also  an  inmate  ere  she  was  despatched  to  the  shambles. 
The  other  Girondins  were  allowed  to  hold  their  memorable  supper 
in  the  chapel  of  the  building  the  night  before  they  were  sent  to  their 
doom.  Several  other  notables  were  guests  of  the  jailor  of  that  grim 
hotel,  as  the  scramble  for  power  fluctuated  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Bailly,  Malasherbes,  Danton,  and  then  the  aspiring  chief 
who  had  sent  Danton  there,  Robespierre  himself,  and  the  companions 
who  had  stood  by  him  in  the  last  fight  for  power,  came  to  close  the 
horrid  drama  with  the  awsome  touch  of  poetical  retribution :  "Thejr 
who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  Those  who  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  guillotine  for  the  readjustment  of  human  society  all 
to  the  guillotine  were  sent  in  turn. 

A  gloomy  and  repulsive  pile  of  stone  and  iron  is  the  Conciergerie 
— quite  as  much  so  as  the  Tower  of  London,  and  with  a  record  no 
less  ghastly.  Its  sombre  towers  with  their  pointed  leaden  roofs 
cause  the  wayfarer  involuntarily  to  shudder,  if  he  know  anything 
of  the  long  tragic  history  of  that  frowning  pile  of  masonry  which 
darkens  the  gay  river  that  flows  beside  its  walls.  Paris  is  described 
by  one  of  the  most  elegant  French  writers  as  a  city  of  white  and 
black.  There  is  a  city  of  dark  mud — ^the  old  Lutetia,  or  Luteum 
(mud),  and  the  white  city  that  grew  up  beside  it — the  Leukotakia 
of  Strabo — the  modern  city  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  Montmartre  and 
stretches  majestically  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Under  its 
white  robe  this  city  conceals  another  one  whose  color  is  blood  red. 
And  over  the  graves  of  thousands  whose  gore  made  it  ruddy,  and 
whose  bones  were  flung  into  vast  fosses  undistinguished,  promiscu- 
ous and  with  savage  contempt,  millions  of  gay  Parisians  have  played 
and  romped  and  danced  with  a  glee  that  at  times  became  sa^c, 
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at  midnight,  in  the  dance  halls  and  the  cafes.  Beside  the  Gothic 
pile  of  St.  Denis,  grand  and  gloomy  from  age  and  weather  stains, 
lies  the  He  St.  Denis,  a  gfarden  of  mere  abandon — a  place  of  un- 
bridled pleasure — a  miniature  Coney  Island,  in  fact,  where  men  and 
women  go  to  flirt  and  drink  and  dissipate  with  other  men's  and 
women's  wives  and  husbands.  The  contrast  between  what  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis  stands  for  and  what  the  He  de  St  Denis  really 
is  seems  somewhat  like  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Pagan  Paphos  with 
the  Giristian  Catacombs.  Garlanded,  cachinnating  Sensuality,  vine- 
crowned,  on  the  island;  dusty  and  mouldering  relics  of  vanished 
greatness  and  sanctity,  the  awful  silence  of  the  tomb,  on  the  shore 
close  beside  it.  A  startling  contrast,  truly,  but  not  more  violent  or 
shocking  than  that  presented  in  the  long  phantasmagoria  of  Parisian 
history,  from  the  age  of  the  Merovingian  Kings  down  to  the  days 
of  the  Commune  of  1870. 

Although  the  story  of  the  desecration  of  St.  Denis  is  not  reeking 
with  blood  like  the  story  of  many  another  sacred  building  in  Paris 
proper,  it  is  one  infinitely  more  horrible.  It  is  a  story  of  human 
ghonlishness  without  parallel  in  earth's  annals.  St.  Denis  was  the 
city  of  the  royal  dead — the  sainted,  the  illustrious,  the  honored,  of 
many  centuries.  St.  Genevieve,  King  Dagobert,  King  Pepin, 
Charlemagne  the  Emperor,  these  were  the  founders  of  the  glorious 
Abbey  Church.  Nothing  more  stately,  more  delicately  beautiful  was 
ever  raised  than  this  great  Gothic  temple.  In  its  vaults  slept  Dago- 
bert, Pepin  and  his  wife  Bertha;  to  these  vaults  Philip  the  Hardy 
brought  the  bones  of  his  father,  St.  Louis,  on  hfs  shoulders,  walking 
barefoot  all  the  way  from  the  city  of  Paris  to  lay  the  sacred  remains 
in  the  tomb.  Clovis  II.,  Charles  Martel,  Philip  the  Hardy,  Philip  the 
Fair  had  statues  or  cenotaphs  in  the  royal  mausoleum.  The  earlier 
Capets,  Eudes,  Hugo  and  Robert,  were  among  the  tenants  of  these 
old  vaults  or  had  their  effigies  amongst  those  majestic  clustered 
columns  soaring  airily  to  the  lofty  groined  roof.  Constance  of  Aries, 
Constance  of  Castille,  Hermintrude,  Jane  d'Gorreux,  Margaret  of 
Provence,  wife  of  St.  Louis;  Marie  de  Brabant,  Jane  de  Bourbon, 
Isabel  de  Baviere,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  beside  many  children  of 
those  royal  people,  slept  there,  until  the  ghouls  of  the  Revolution 
disturbed  their  quiet  rest. 

Besides  these  noble  and  famous  Queens  and  Princesses  there  were 
many  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  Middle  Age  and  the  Renaissance 
period,  as  well  as  gallant  knights — not  of  royal  rank,  but  even 
higher  in  esteem  because  of  their  deeds  of  chivalry  and  daring — 
Bertrand  Duguesclin  and  the  great  Turenne,  for  example.  There 
also  reposed  the  good  King  Louis  XII.,  who  was  proud  to  be  styled 
the  father  of  his  people;  there  also  lay  in  magnificent  state  the 
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magnificent  sovereign,  Francis  I.,  knight  as  well  as  monarch.  There 
also  reposed  the  Grand  Monarque,  Louis  XIV.,  as  well  as  his  father, 
Louis  "the  Just,"  and  his  Queen,  the  haughty  Anne  of  Austria.  All 
these  tombs,  and  many  more,  were  ruthlessly  torn  open  by  the  vile 
and  bloodstained  hands  of  a  brutal  mob,  and  the  bodies  that  were 
in  the  caskets  inside  dragged  out  like  so  much  rubbish.  The 
sanctuary  contained  many  venerated  relics,  the  bones  of  St  Merin 
and  other  holy  men.  These  were  flung  into  the  dust  heaps,  like  those 
of  the  royalties.  There  was  a  piece  of  the  Cross ;  there  was  the  head 
of  St.  Denis  the  martyr — ^he  who  is  believed  to  have  carried  it  in  his 
hands  after  it  had  been  chopped  off  his  body,  and  brought  it  to  the 
place  where  the  Abbey  stood.  There  was  the  royal  cloak  of  St 
Louis ;  and  there  were  the  chain  and  crown  and  sceptre  of  Charle- 
magne. All  these  and  many  more  precious  and  hallowed  memorials 
of  saint  and  sage,  of  artist  and  of  scholar,  beautiful  illuminated 
vellums  over  which  saintly  hands  had  lovingly  toiled  many  and  many 
a  night  in  convent  cells — all  were  polluted  by  the  carrion  touch  of 
the  ghouls  and  vultures  who,  by  order  of  the  Convention,  swooped 
down  upon  the  Abbey  Church  in  1793  and  melted  down  the  lead  of 
the  coffins,  that  they  might  have  bullets  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
royalty  and  aristocracy.  Church  and  God ! 

History  records  no  precedent  for  that  stupendous  infamy.  Even 
Attila  would  not  think  of  perpetrating  it,  with  such  a  motive.  He, 
barbarian  as  he  was,  believed  in  God  in  his  own  rude  way,  for  did 
he  not  ferociously  pride  himself  on  being  called  "the  scourge  of 
God."  Yes,  yes ;  Attila,  the  monstrous  Hun,  was  an  angel  of  gentl^ 
ness  and  piety  as  compared  with  the  foul  harpies  of  the  Convention 
who  decreed  the  desecration  of  the  glorious  Abbey  of  St  Denis,  the 
martyr  and  patron  of  the  French  nation. 

During  the  war  against  the  Commune  of  1870  the  churches  of 
Paris  were  again  desecrated  by  the  fighting  mobs.  The  Madeleine 
was  the  scene  of  sanguinary  warfare,  and  the  graveyard  about  die 
Church  of  St.  Jacques  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  combatants 
from  the  Faubourgs,  who  were  mowed  down  in  heaps  in  the  streets 
around  the  beautiful  church  by  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Versailles, 
acting  under  Marshal  MacMahon.  Thousands  of  the  miserable 
wretches  were  flung  in  there,  in  one  common  heap,  and  covered  over 
so  lightly  with  clay  that  after  the  first  heavy  fall  of  rain  limbs  were 
seen  protruding  from  the  ground,  all  over  the  green  sward.  So,  too, 
with  regard  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  It  was  there  that 
the  Communards  made  their  last  stand.  The  tombstones  bore  many 
dents  made  by  the  bullets  when  the  writer  visited  the  cemetery  some  ^ 
years  after  the  memorable  conflict.  No  spot  in  all  the  city  or  in 
the  beautiful  environments,  was  respected  by  the  furious  devastating 
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insurgents.  Even  the  dead  were  not  allowed  to  be  unmolested  in 
their  long  last  sleep. 

The  bodies  of  the  priests  who  were  slain  at  the  Carmelite  Convent 
were  stripped  by  the  assassins,  thrown  into  carts  and  taken  away  to 
the  cemetery  of  Vaugirard.  There  a  large  pit  had  been  prepared, 
and  into  this  the  corpses  were  flung,  to  be  consumed  with  quick- 
lime, as  the  bodies  of  executed  murderers  usually  are.  Not  all  the 
bodies  were  taken  there ;  a  few  of  those  who  fell  in  the  first  onslaught 
in  the  garden  were  pitched  into  a  well.  The  skulls  of  twenty-four 
priests,  mostly  cloven  or  gashed,  were  afterwards  recovered  from 
this  well.  These  relics  and  some  others  have  been  removed  to  the 
crypt,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  every  year  they  are  now  shown 
there.  The  spot  in  the  garden  where  the  first  victim,  the  Abbe 
Girault,  was  struck  down,  is  marked  by  a  marble  column,  and  the 
place  at  the  end  of  the  stone  staircase  where  the  others  were  done 
to  death  by  Maillard's  hired  crew  is  marked  by  a  slab  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Hie  ceciderunt." 

A  few  priests  contrived  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  cruel  murderers. 
One  of  these  was  the  Abbe  de  la  Pennonie,  who  had  knelt  down  pre- 
pared to  die,  when  some  unknown  friend  whispered  in  his  ear: 
"Run,  my  friend;  run."  There  was  a  passage  near,  and  into  this  the 
priest  darted,  but  as  he  ran  he  got  several  sword-thrusts,  but  on  he 
ran,  and  reached  the  street  alive.  He  got  into  a  friend's  house,  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  found  safety  there  till  he  secured  passage  in 
a  ship  to  England.  It  was  there  that  he  related  the  particulars  of 
the  massacre,  so  far  as  he  had  witnessed  it,  to  the  Abbe  Barruel, 
who  included  them  in  his  book  on  "The  Clergy  During  the  French 
Revolution."  Nine  other  priests  were  saved,  either  by  some  soldiers 
of  the  Guard  or  by  sympathetic  onlookers.  Of  these  were  the  Abbes 
De  Bartot,  Barbet,  Fronteau  and  Saurin.  Abbes  De  Montfleury, 
De  Rest  and  Vilar  managed  to  scale  the  convent  wall  and  hide  in  a 
neighboring  garden  till  they  found  an  opportunity  of  getting  away 
from  the  danger.  Two  others,  the  Abbes  Martin  and  De  Kera- 
vanent,  got  on  the  roof  of  the  church  and  concealed  themselves  until 
the  bloody  work  was  over. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  hard  by,  amongst  the  paintings 
in  the  famous  gallery  there  is  one  striking  one  depicting  the  last 
scene  in  a  Paris  prison  ere  the  Reign  of  Terror  came  to  an  end.  It 
depicts  the  process  of  reading  out  the  list  of  the  condemned,  and  the 
visitor  to  the  "Convent  des  Carmes"  would  do  well,  before  going  to 
the  hallowed  spot,  to  study  the  painful  but  lifelike  details  of  the  grim 
picture.  It  will  enable  him  easily  to  realize  the  difference  in 
behavior  between  a  batch  of  civilian  condemned  and  a  battalion  of 
the  soldiers  of  God  ready  to  die  for  Christ,  as  the  martyrs  of  the 
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Carmelite  Convent  were  on  that  awful  September  day  in  Paris  the 
Mad. 

It  is  moral  torture  to  the  sensitive  mind — ^torture  of  the  keenest 
edge — to  follow  the  historian  of  the  time  when  mankind  in  France 
was  preparing  for  Revolution  by  a  process  of  counter-revolution,  from 
Man  to  Demon.    Frightful  and  repulsive  though  it  be,  it  is  yet 
salutary.   The  man  or  woman  who  deliberately  enters  on  the  course 
necessary  for  the  surgical  or  healing  art  must  have  the  moral  fibre 
to  stubbornly  refuse  redress  or  heed  the  warnings  of  history  as  to 
forcing  peoples  to  fall  back  upon  "the  counsels  of  despair,"  as  the 
argument  to  revolution  has  been  appropriately  termed.    The  suc- 
cessors of  the  Marats,  the  Dantons  and  the  Robespierres  who  hold 
the  reins  of  power  in  the  France  of  to-day  are  wiser  in  their  g-enera- 
tion.   Their  objective  is  the  same,  but  they  no  longer  plant  an 
intoricated  and  shameless  essential  to  conquer  the  risings  of  the 
gorge  at  foul  and  disgusting  conditions  inseparable  from  disease  and 
death.    So,  too,  the  student  who  would  profit  by  the  teaching  of 
history  in  order  to  learn  what  he  can  do  toward  uplifting  our  com- 
mon mundane  concerns  to  a  higher  plane  of  ideals  and  a  nobler 
objective  than  the  forbears  possessed  and  strove  after.  Those  wretches 
in  human  form  who  outraged  heaven  and  humanity  in  France  for  four 
years  of  world  agony  did  some  service  unwittingly.    Their  unspeak- 
able infamies  filled  the  general  mind  with  a  sense  of  horror  so  indeli- 
ble and  nauseating  that  it  has  ever  since  caused  rational  men  to  turn 
aside  from  the  suggestion  of  revolution  and  seek  a  golden  mean  or 
a  modus  vivendi  between  wrongs  which  have  grown  to  be  unbearable 
and  the  systems  which  ration,  and  in  the  end  achieve  their  malig- 
nant purpose  of  dechristianizing  France.   These  wise  fools  appear 
to  have  read  a  great  deal  of  history,  but  not  to  understand  it  yet 

John  J.  0'She.v. 

Philadelphia.  Fa. 
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ONVERSIONS  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity  are  com- 


paratively rare  in  Ireland.    The  racial  and  social  lines  of 


^  demarcation  between  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  and 
the  professors  of  the  innovating  creed,  who  long  formed  a  dominant 
caste,  were  so  sharply  drawn  that  the  religious  question  is  not  usually 
considered  as  a  thing  apart  from  politics  and  regarded  on  its  exclu- 
sive merits  as  in  England.  Protestantism  and  Conservatism,  repre- 
senting the  creed  and  the  policy  of  the  foreign  element  in  the  popula- 
tion, have  mostly  been  convertible  terms ;  and  ever  since  foreign  rule 
laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  a  country  which  has  suffered  so  much  from 
penal  persecution  and  misgovemment,  the  deep-seated  antagonism 
between  the  two  creeds  has  been  accentuated  by  political  and  social 
divisions.  Although  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  now  so  rigidly 
traced,  and  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  South,  is  almost  oblit- 
erated, and  the  antagonism  is  not  so  uncompromising  on  either  side, 
owing  to  the  political  and  social  changes  of  recent  years,  from  which 
has  evolved  a  New  Ireland — the  popular  movement  having  all  but 
annihilated  Protestant  Ascendency — there  was  a  time  when  the  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  Catholicism  meant  social  ostracism,  when 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ireland  stood  aloof,  when  the  former, 
the  members  of  a  wealthily-endowed  State  Church,  in  their  pride  of 
place  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  positions  and  privileges  from  which 
the  others  were  debarred,  looked  contemptuously  down  upon  the 
fleeced  and  fettered  Irish  who  clung  to  the  only  thing  of  which  the 
conqueror  could  not  rob  them — the  Faith  of  their  Fathers. 

There  is  no  rule  without  an  exception;  and  the  ruling  caste  in 
Ireland,  even  when  Ascendency  reigned  and  revelled,  comprised  not 
a  few  whose  attitude  and  action  were  very  different  from  the 
majority  of  their  co-religionists.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  David 
Aikenhead,  a  Cork  physician,  who,  in  defiance  of  Protestant  preju- 
dice, married  Miss  Mary  Stackpole,  the  daughter  of  a  Catholic 
merchant,  and  became  the  father  of  Mary  Aikenhead,  the  foundress 
of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Bom  in  that  city  on  January  19,  1787,  at  an  epoch  when  the  penal 
laws  were  relaxed  but  not  yet  repealed,  she  was  brought  up  as  a 
Protestant;  her  father,  while  allowing  his  pious  wife  to  follow  her 
own  religion,  having  stipulated  that  their  children  should  be  reared 
as  members  of  the  then  Established  Church.  Providence,  which  had 
other  designs  in  her  regard,  so  ordained  that  she  was  put  out  to 
nurse,  as  it  is  phrased,  with  one  Mary  Rorke,  who  lived  on  Eason's 
Hill,  now  called  Eason's  avenue,  a  narrow  lane  on  the  north  side  of 
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the  city,  contiguous  to  the  Catholic  Pro-Cathedral,  then  and  long 
afterwards  called  "the  North  Chapel."  During  the  six  years  she 
was  in  charge  of  this  Catholic  nurse  she  learned  to  join  in  Catholic 
devotions  and  to  lisp  the  Rosary.  Prayers  to  our  Blessed  Lady, 
whose  name  she  bore,  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  faith  destined  in  after 
years  to  fructify  abundantly.  This  good,  simple  woman,  one  of  the 
common  people  in  whom  the  faith  has  ever  been  found  purest 
strongest  in  Ireland,  was,  unknown  to  herself,  an  instrument  in 
God's  hands  in  the  working  out  of  His  designs.  She  and  a  poor 
servant  named  Molly  Mullane  took  the  infant  to  the  North  Chapel, 
where  she  received  conditional  Catholic  baptism,  although  she  had 
been  previously  taken  to  a  Protestant  church  and  was  diristened 
there.  She  often,  too,  took  her  to  Mass  as  she  grew  older,  and,  when 
asked  by  her  father  as  he  was  driving  to  Shandon  church  on  a  Sun- 
day to  accompany  him  to  the  Protestant  service,  she  would  cling 
closer  to  her  nurse  and  in  her  childish  way  evince  a  preference  for 
the  Catholic  chapel,  with  which  she  was  more  familiar.  But  after 
she  returned  home  and  had  to  go  to  church  with  her  father  and  meet 
his  Protestant  guests^  these  Catholic  impressions  were  half  effaced 
and  gave  place  to  Protestant  ones,  for,  meeting  her  former  nurse  one 
Sunday,  she  told  her  not  to  say  any  more  prayers  for  her  on  the  small 
beads,  but  only  on  the  large  ones.  Mrs.  Rorke,  however,  did  not 
heed  the  admonition  and  continued  to  say  the  "Hail  Marys."  Again, 
when  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Stackpole,  offered  her  a  pretty  little 
rosary  bead  to  decorate  her  doll's  house,  she  replied:  "No,  thank 
you,  grandmamma;  all  my  dolls  go  to  church  except  the  kitchen 
maid,  and  it  is  much  too  good  for  her !"  The  Stackpoles,  however, 
who  descended  from  a  branch  of  that  Anglo-Irish  family  who  came 
over  with  Strongbow  and  who  had  sacrificed  everything  by  their 
adherence  to  the  ancient  faith,  exercised  a  counter  influence ;  and  as 
Mary  Aikenhead  grew  older  and  frequented  her  gfrandmother's  house 
the  prejudicial  impressions  made  by  her  attendance  at  Shandon 
church  were  gradually  effaced.  They  were  pious  Catholics  and  had 
partly  rebuilt  at  their  own  expense  the  Church  of  St  Finbar, 


1  One  of  his  guests  was  Lord  Kdward  Fitzgerald,  for  Dr.  Aikenhead,  who 
retired  from  practice  In  1798 — ^the  establishment  of  Aikenhead  and  I>upont 
passing  Into  other  hands — although  his  earlier  sympathies  leant  to  the 
dominant  Protestant  party,  shared  In  later  life  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  people.  Joined  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  and  entered  heartily  Into 
their  views  and  plans.  It  Is  related  that  on  one  Sunday  afternoon  Lord 
Bdward  Fitzgerald,  In  the  guise  of  a  Quaker  gentleman,  sought  refuge  In 
his  house  when  Dr.  Aikenhead  was  entertaining,  and  Joined  the  company 
at  dinner,  none  but  the  host  being  aware  who  he  was.  But  soon  the  party 
were  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  troops,  headed  by  the  sheriff.  The  "Qjiaker" 
at  once  retired,  and  all  the  sheriff  and  soldiers  could  do  was  to  ransack  the 
house  In  search  of  compromising  papers,  which  they  failed  to  find. 
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originally  erected  in  1766  by  a  Cork  Dominican,*  Father  Daniel  Albert 
O'Brien,  to  replace  the  thatched  building  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  South  Presentation  Gjnvent  Mary  accompanied  her  gfrand- 
mother  to  this  church  and  to  the  North  chapel  and  resumed  saying 
the  Rosary,  in  which  she  formerly  joined  along  with  her  nurse  and 
now  added  to  her  private  devotions.  Another  Catholic  influence 
was  that  of  her  widowed  aunt,  Mrs.  Gorman,  to  whom  she  became 
very  much  attached.  Assisting  along  with  her  for  the  first  time  a* 
Benediction,  she  was  greatly  impressed  by  that  simple  and  beautiful 
rite,  which  was  explained  to  her  as  well  as  many  other  Catholic 
usages  and  devotions  by  her  aunt,  who  gave  her  books  to  read,  which 
she  attentively  perused.  After  a  time  she  began  to  absent  herself 
from  Shandon  church  and  to  attend  daily  Mass  at  the  Cathedral. 
She  became  more  gp-ave  and  thoughtful  and  felt  more  and  more 
drawn  towards  Catholicism  as  the  mists  of  prejudice  were  dispelled. 
The  attraction  was  naturally  strengthened  by  the  death,  on  December 
28,  1801,  of  her  father,  who  was  received  into  the  Church,  at  his  own 
request,  before  he  passed  away,  consoled  by  the  presence  and  min- 
istrations of  Bishop  Moylan.  A  sermon  by  that  prelate's  coadjutor, 
Dr.  Florence  MacCarthy,  seems  to  have  fixed  her  resolution,  and 
she  declared  to  her  aunt:  "I  shall  never  be  happy  until  I  am  a 
Catholic."  "Then  why  not  become  one  at  once?"  was  that  good 
lady's  reply.  The  response  and  the  result  was  that  on  June  6,  1802, 
Mary  Aikenhead,  then  in  her  sixteenth  year,  was  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church,  making  her  first  Communion  on  the  feast  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  and  getting  Confirmation  on  July  2,  the  feast  of  the 
Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  These  memorable  dates  were  ever 
afterwards  engraven  in  her  mind,  and  to  the  dose  of  her  life  she 
never  omitted  celebrating  their  anniversaries  with  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. 

The  story  of  her  conversion  is  very  simple  in  its  few  details  in 

contrast  with  the  complicated  histories  of  other  conversions.  It 

» In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Cork  Dominicans  lived  In  a  narrow  lane 
off  Shandon  street,  still  called  Old  Friary  Lane.  In  1751  the  provincial 
applied  to  the  master  general  of  the  order  for  authority  to  establish  a 
novitiate  in  Cork.  Eleven  years  afterwards  postulants  were  sent  abroad 
to  receive  the  habit  and  study  for  this  house.  Daniel  Albert  O'Brien,  one 
of  those  afldUated  to  the  old  Friary,  went  to  Louvain,  where,  having  finished 
his  scholastic  course,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  regent 
of  studies.  Returning  subsequently  to  Ireland,  he  labored  zealously  in  Cork 
and  Limerick,  being  remarkable  as  a  preacher  both  in  Knglish  and  Irish. 
The  See  of  Cork  was  separated  from  that  of  Cloyne  in  1748,  and  Dr.  Blohar" 
Walsh,  Bishop  of  Cork,  entrusted  to  Father  O'Brien  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  south  parish,  where  he  built  the  church  still  standing  and  also  acted  as 
vicar  general,  for  in  those  days  Dominicans  held  several  parishes  in  Ireland, 
there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  of  secular  priests.  He  resigned  the 
parish  in  1774  and  returned  to  his  convent  in  Friary  Lane,  where  he  died 
seven  years  afterwards. 
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was  brought  about  in  a  homely  and  natural  way,  the  outcome  of  the 
edifying  associations  of  an  humble  cottage  in  the  first  instance  and 
subsequently  of  a  refined  Catholic  household  in  which  the  traditional 
piety  of  a  Catholic  ancestry  had  outlived  all  the  storm  and  stress  of 
penal  times.  But,  though  simple  in  its  inception,  it  was  followed 
by  great  and  enduring  results  in  the  sequel. 

Inherited  natural  qualities,  a  benevolent  disposition,  clear-headed- 
ness, sound  judgment  and  fixity  of  purpose  formed  the  basis  in  her 
character  of  a  superstructure  of  those  supernatural  virtues,  rooted  in 
faith,  which  fitted  her  for  the  work  of  foundress  of  a  religious  order. 
She  was  well  educated  in  one  of  the  excellent  private  schools  whidi 
then  existed  in  Cork,  a  city  noted  for  the  literary  and  artistic  apti- 
tudes of  its  citizens.  Bishop  Milner,  who  was  the  guest  of  Bishop 
Moylan  about  this  time,  was  most  favorably  impressed  by  the  Irish, 
whose  education  he  considered  to  be  very  much  in  advance  of  that  of 
the  same  class  in  England,  despite  the  operations  of  the  penal  laws, 
designed  to  stifle  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  spiritual  life  of  Cath- 
olic Ireland.  Well  read  and  accomplished,  Mary  Aikenhead  joined 
freely  in  the  amusements  and  entertainments  which  enlivened  social 
intercourse  in  that  sociable  city;  but  however  late  she  may  have 
remained  up  at  a  party  or  entertainment,  it  was  remarked  that  she 
never  missed  10  o'clock  Mass  the  next  morning.  Attendance  at 
daily  Mass  is  still  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  among  average 
good  Catholics  at  the  present  day,  and  has  both  surprised  and  pleased 
priests  who  have  taken  part  in  the  general  missions  which  are  given 
every  five  years.  Even  while  still  in  the  world,  she  served  a  kind  of 
apprenticeship  to  the  work  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  making  daily 
rounds  of  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  town,  bringing  comfort  and 
relief  to  the  sick  and  needy,  as  she  made  her  way  through  the  lanes 
and  alleys  in  company  with  a  young  lady  of  like  dispositions,  Miss 
Cecilia  Lynch.  She  was  already  idolized  by  the  poor  of  her  native 
city,  to  whom  she  was  a  visible  Providence.  Encouraged  in  the 
exercise  of  these  active  virtues  by  her  confessor.  Dr.  MacCarthy, 
who  was  himself  very  devoted  to  the  poor  of  St.  Finbar's  parish,  his 
death,  in  1810,'  being  much  lamented,  she  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
way  of  holiness.  Although  since  her  eighteenth  year  she  had  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  family,  and  it  was  to  her  her  widowed  mother 
turned  in  every  difficulty,  and  both  relatives  and  friends  conteni- 

»  He  died  a  glorious  death,  a  martyr  to  priestly  duty.  Passing  one  day 
In  1810  through  a  quarter  of  the  city,  not  In  his  own  parish  (St.  Flnbarr's), 
where  a  virulent  form  of  fever  was  raging,  he  was  told  that  a  poor  creature 
lay  dying  In  one  of  the  houses.  A  neighbor  entreated  the  Bishop  not  to  risk 
his  life  by  entering,  but  he  replied:  "I  will  go  and  save  that  soul."  He 
went  In,  attended  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  dying  man,  caught  the  fever 
and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness. 
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plated  a  suitable  matrimonial  alliance  for  her  with  one  of  the  best 
families  in  Cork,  she  had  long  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  the  world 
and  enter  religfion.  To  consecrate  herself  to  the  service  of  the  suf- 
fering poor  was  what  she  most  earnestly  desired ;  but  there  was  then 
no  order  in  Ireland  which  combined  outside  charitable  work  with 
the  conventual  life,  visiting  the  destitute  in  their  own  homes  and 
tending  the  sick  in  hospitals.  There  were  then  only  two  convents  in 
Cork,  the  Ursuline  and  the  Presentation,  both  begun  by  the  saintly 
Nano  Nagle,  the  superioress  of  the  former  being  Mother  Louis 
Moylan,  the  Bishop's  sister,  while  the  coadjutor's  sister.  Mother 
Borgia  MacCarthy,  was  one  of  the  community.  These  nuns  wished 
her  to  join  them,  and  she  sometimes  thought  of  doing  so.  The  Pre- 
sentation nuns,  who  were  vowed  to  the  service  of  the  poor,  while  the 
Ursulines  educated  the  daughters  of  the  well-to-do,  more  closely 
corresponded  with  the  ideal  she  had  in  her  mind ;  but,  though  they 
helped  to  rescue  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  ignorance  to  which  the  penal  code  had  consigned  them,  they 
were  now  an  enclosed  order,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  said  of  them, 
as  it  was  said  of  their  self-denying  foundress,  that  "there  was  not  a 
single  garret  in  Cork  which  she  did  not  know."  They  could  not  go 
out  into  the  byways  and  give  their  personal  service  to  the  destitute 
and  the  sick.  The  example  of  the  daughters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
in  France  and  of  Nano  Nagle  in  her  own  city  appealed  more  directly 
to  her.  While  she  was  hesitating  which  order  she  would  join,  her 
friend.  Miss  Lynch,  who  was  about  entering  the  convent  of  the  Poor 
Qares  at  Harold's  Cross,  Dublin,  induced  her  to  promise  to  defer 
her  decision  until  she  had  visited  her  at  the  Convent  of  Saint  Qare, 
hoping  that  she  might  be  thereby  induced  to  become  a  Franciscan 
nun.  An  invitation  to  Dublin  from  Mrs.  O'Brien,  a  sister  of  the 
late  Judge  Ball,  who  had  gone  to  Cork  to  be  present  at  the  profession 
of  one  of  her  sisters  at  the  Ursuline  Convent,  enabled  her,  in  1808, 
to  fulfill  her  promise.  But  much  as  she  might  have  desired  to  join 
her  friend,  she  saw  clearly  that  the  rule  of  the  Poor  Qares  did  not 
harmonize  with  her  views.  She  was  more  in  the  sphere  she  loved  in 
cooperating  with  her  hostess,  Mrs.  O'Brien,  in  her  numerous  active 
good  works,  daily  visiting  the  poor  in  the  Dublin  slums,  realizing 
from  frequent  personal  contact  with  them  the  need  of  a  religious 
Sisterhood  combining  the  contemplative  life  of  prayer  in  their  con- 
vents with  the  active  life  outside.  The  Irish  metropolis  was  already 
suffering  from  the  social  blight  of  the  Union,  which  provincialized 
and  pauperized  it,  and  the  so-called  Emancipation,  which  the  Cath- 
olics had  been  tricked  into  believing  would  quickly  follow  it,  was  to 
be  withheld  for  nearly  three  decades,  until  O'Connell  wrung  it  from 
a  reluctant  Legislature  after  years  of  strenuous  agitation.  Irish 
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Catholics,  still  cowering  under  an  arrogant  Ascendency  and  over- 
shadowed by  penal  laws — suspended  over  their  heads  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles — worshiped  in  earthen  floored  chapels  in  the  country, 
"saying  their  multitudinous  prayers  in  the  mud,"  as  Mrs.  Oliphanf 
describes  them,  or  in  small  chapels  in  the  cities  and  towns  hidden 
away  in  obscure  quarters.  Among  the  latter  were  the  Chapel  of  St 
Michan,  in  Mary's  lane,  served  by  the  Jesuits,  the  altar  of  which  was 
attended  to  by  some  ladies,  including  Mrs.  O'Brien's  younger  sister, 
Miss  Fanny  Ball,  afterwards  the  foundress  of  the  Loretto  Nuns  in 
Ireland,  and  St  Mary's,  in  Upper  Liffey  street,  a  dingy  little  edifice 
approached  by  a  narrow  passage  from  the  street,  and  which,  popu- 
larly known  as  "Liffey  street  chapel,"*  was  Archbishop  Troy's 
Cathedral.  The  latter  was  the  parish  church  of  the  O'Briens,  and 
its  curate,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Murray,  afterwards  Archbishop  Murray, 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  their  house,  where  their  g^est.  Miss  Aiken- 
head,  met  him  and  was  much  impressed  by  his  conversation  and  still 
more  by  his  saintliness.  When,  in  1809,  he  was  consecrated  as 
coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Troy,  he  began  to  consider  the  possiixlity 
of  founding  a  congreg^ation  of  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity.  Miss  Aiken- 
head  was  made  aware  .of  it  by  Sister  Ignatius  Lynch,  to  whcmi  Dr. 
Murray  had  suggested  remaining  disengaged  until  the  foundatioa 
could  be  made,  but  the  latter  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  responsibility 
of  a  new  order,  whereupon  she  exclaimed :  "O  Cecilia !  why  did  you 
not  wait?"  These  few  words  were  repeated  to  the  coadjutor,  and 
apparently  set  him  thinking.  He  was  also  greatly  struck  by  her 
fervor  on  one  occasion  when  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  then  in 
Dublin,  were  discussing  the  projected  foundation  Mary  Aikenhead, 
kindling  at  once  at  the  idea,  turned  to  Dr.  Moylan,  exclaiming 
earnestly:  "Oh,  my  Lord,  when  will  you  bring  Sisters  of  Charity 
to  Cork  ?"  These  expressions  and  the  spirit  that  evidently  prompted 
their  utterance  confirmed  Dr.  Murray  in  the  opinion  he  had  already 
formed  that  she  was  herself  the  instrument  chosen  by  Providence  to 
carry  out  the  design  and  got  Mrs.  O'Brien  to  prevail  upon  her  to 
give  her  cooperation.  She  replied  that  if  an  efficient  superior  and 
two  or  three  members  undertook  the  work,  she  should  certainly  think 
that  in  joining  them  she  would  be  doing  what  God  required  of  her. 
While  the  project  was  maturing  the  ladies  engfaged  in  charitable 
work  in  Dublin  rented  a  house  in  Ash  street,  near  the  Coombe,  for 
the  purpose  of  sheltering  a  number  of  poor  girls  of  good  character, 
but  in  need  of  refuge.  Mary  Aikenhead  took  an  active  interest  m 
this  refuge,  which  it  was  pre-determined  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  as  soon  as  formed.   The  thought  of  being 

*  "I/lfe  of  Montalembert." 

■  It  now  forms  part  of  the  stores  of  Bewley  &  Draper,  Marjr  street 
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their  foundress  then  never  entered  her  mind,  and  it  was  to  her  dis- 
may she  learned  that  she  was  to  be  entrusted  with  that  important 
work.  At  first,  timid  and  self-distrustful,  she  declined  to  accept  the 
responsibility,  and  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  Dr.  Murray 
overcame  her  reluctance.  She  reserved  her  final  consent,  however, 
until  after  she  had  made  a  general  confession  to  the  Archbishop, 
thinking,  doubtless,  that  it  might  lead  him  to  alter  his  opinion  as  to 
her  fitness.  But  Dr.  Murray  remained  as  decided  as  ever,  and 
assured  her  most  solemnly  that  it  was  God's  will  that  she  should 
carry  out  the  work ;  for  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  foundation.  En- 
couraged by  Dr.  Everard,  president  of  Maynooth,  who  was  warmly 
interested  in  the  undertaking,  she  finally  consented.  Accompanied 
by  Miss  Alicia  Walsh,  a  lady  of  good  family,  she  made,  along  with 
her,  a  year's  novitiate  at  the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Micklegate  Bar,  York,  where  they  arrived  on  June  6,  1812,  the 
anniversary  of  her  reception  into  the  Catholic  Church ;  studying  the 
prindples  and  practices  of  the  religious  life,  taking  the  name  of 
Sister  Mary  Augustin,  while  her  companion  chose  that  of  Sister 
Mary  Catherine,  after  the  Citizen  Saint  of  Siena,  to  whom  she  had 
a  special  devotion. 

Like  every  chosen  soul  under  similar  circumstances,  her  con- 
stancy was  tested  by  doubts  and  disquietude.  She  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  of  founding  and  directing  an  entirely  new  order,  and 
was  much  troubled  about  her  younger  sisters,  who  had  but  recently 
left  the  convent  school  at  Blackrock,  their  mother  having  died  after 
her  daughter's  return  to  Cork.  Dr.  Murray  dispelled  her  doubts 
and  calmed  her  fears,  assuring  her  that  in  "humble  obedience  there 
was  the  certain  means  of  accomplishing  the  will  of  God,"  and  that 
"there  may  be  sometimes  as  mudi  humility  in  accepting  an  office  as 
in  rejecting  it."  "I  share  in  all  your  anxieties,"  he  wrote,  "but  my 
apprehensions  are  not  as  lively  as  yours.  The  work  in  which  you 
are  preparing  to  engage  is  the  work  of  God,  and  He  is  able  to  make 
it  prosper.  It  would  certainly  fail  if  it  were  to  rest  upon  human 
resources.  Distrust  yourself,  trust  in  Him;  and  you  cannot  fail. 
He  in  whose  harid  the  moistened  clay  could  restore  sight  to  the  blind 
can  make  His  frail,  imperfect  servant,  if  she  be  little  in  her  own 
eyes,  the  powerful  instrument  of  extending  His  glory." 

The  decision  as  to  whether  the-  new  congregation  was  to  be 
autonomous  or  subject  to  foreign  supervision  being  left  to  her,  the 
idea  of  making  the  foundation  conformably  to  the  projet  d'accord 
with  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity  was,  after  much  prayer  and 
mature  deliberation,  ultimately  rejected  in  favor  of  a  home-governed 
institute,  united,  however,  by  the  closest  ties  of  charity  with  the  older 
order  in  France  and  participating  in  all  the  spiritual  advantages  of 
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such  a  union,  the  work  being  based  on  the  "Rule  of  the  English 
Virgins"  at  York,  as  approved  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  Meanwhile, 
in  order  to  fit  themselves  better  for  the  work,  after  the  termination 
of  their  novitiate,  Mary  Aikenhead  and  her  companion,  at  their  own 
entreaty,  spent  an  additional  twelve  months'  probation  in  the  convent 
at  York. 

The  Veto  question,  then  under  the  consideration  of  the  Holy  Set, 
having  necessitated  Dr.  Murray's  presence  in  Rome,  he  availed  of 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  all  the 
faculties  needed  to  establish  the  new  community ;  and  on  his  return 
in  February,  1815,  a  house  in  North  William  street,  Dublin,  built  by 
the  Trinitarian  Confraternity  for  an  orphanage,  was  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  him  from  the  president,  Mr.  Christopher  Elliot,  for  their 
use  in  consideration  of  their  taking  charge  of  the  orphans ;  a  chapel 
being  added  by  means  of  funds  chiefly  donated  by  Miss  Matilda 
Denis,  a  lady  noted  for  her  many  good  works.  On  the  octave  of 
the  Assumption,  the  titular  feast  of  the  future  order,  the  foundress 
and  her  companion  returned  to  Dublin,  making,  their  first  vows  on 
September  i,  when  Dr.  Murray  named  Sister  Aug^stin  Aikenhead 
mother  general  and  Sister  Catherine  Walsh  mistress  of  novices.  The 
first  postulant,  Miss  Catherine  Lynch,  of  Drogheda,  arrived  on  the 
3d  of  the  same  month ;  the  three  constituting  the  first  community  of 
the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  a  pusillus  grex  destined  to  increase  and 
multiply,  making  the  worth  and  work  of  Mary  Aikenhead  known 
far  and  wide.  The  infant  community  having  been  placed  under  the 
special  care  of  the  celebrated  Irish  Jesuit,  Father  Keiuiy,  with  the 
Rev.  Matthias  Kelly  as  their  chaplain.  Dr.  Murray  returned  to  Rome 
and  obtained  from  Pius  VII.,  on  the  petition  of  Archbishop  Troy,  the 
Papal  rescript  for  the  canonical  erection  of  the  congregation ;  another 
Jesuit,  Father  St.  Leger,  having  the  largest  share  in  drawing  up  the 
rule  and  constitutions,  grounded,  like  the  York  rule,  on  that  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola.  The  new  order  was,  in  fact,  moulded,  matured  and 
inspired  by  the  Irish  Jesuits,  under  whose  spiritual  guidance  the  first 
Sisters  were  formed  to  solid  piety.  On  December  9,  1816,  the  t\vo 
first  religious  made  their  perpetual  vows ;  the  first  public  reception 
of  novices  taking  place  in  the  September  following,  the  text  of 
Father  Kenny's  sermon  on  the  occasion — Caritas  Christi  urget  nos-- 
being  adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  congregation,  emblazoned  in  their 
chapels,  engraved  on  their  seals  and  exemplified  in  their  daily  hy^*- 
Meanwhile,  on  September  10,  1816,  nuns  were  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  Ireland  visiting  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes  in  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  Dublin.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  not  assumed  any 
distinctive  costume,  but  merely  wore  a  plain  black  dress  and  niuslm 
cap,  for  which  the  religious  habit,  now  so  well  known  as  tliat 
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of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  was  substituted  at  the  Pentecost 
of  1817. 

A  few  months  after  the  first  public  reception,  took  place  the  first 
public  profession,  when  Sister  Mary  Teresa  Lynch,  the  first  postulant, 
and  Sister  Mary  De  Sales  Clinch  pronounced  their  vows.  The 
former  finished  her  course  very  early,  for  three  months  after  her 
profession  she  died  of  fever,  death  in  1818  lessening  the  number  of 
the  small  community  by  the  demise  of  two.  Sister  Mary  Magdalen 
Chamberlain  being  likewise  soon  called  to  her  reward.  This  in- 
creased the  strain  of  work  upon  the  survivors,  Mary  Aikenhead 
having  to  fill  several  offices  beside  that  of  mother  general,  sometimes 
replacing  Mother  Catherine  as  novice  mistress,  alternately  going  out 
to  tend  the  sick  or  remaining  to  cook  the  frugal  dinner  which  on  two 
days  in  the  week  consisted  only  of  porridge  or  "stirabout,"  or  to 
scrub  the  stairs  and  corridor.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion 
when  scouring  the  stairs,  all  the  other  Sisters  being  out,  she  answered 
the  door  bell,  summoned  by  a  distinguished  prelate,  who  called  to 
see  the  superioress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  She  at  once  showed 
the  visitor  into  the  reception  room  and  retired,  saying  that  the 
reverend  mother  would  be  with  him  presently.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
apron  was  removed,  the  skirt  let  down  and  Miss  Aikenhead  returned 
to  engage  in  conversation  with  His  Lordship,  who  apparently  did 
not  recognize  in  the  dignified  mother  general  the  humble  lay  Sister 
who,  as  he  thought,  had  answered  the  door.  The  strain  of  over- 
work threatening  to  break  down  her  health,  she  had  to  retire  to 
Rahan  Lodge,  in  the  King's  County,  a  country  seat  of  the  O'Briens, 
to  recuperate,  returning  after  two  months  to  North  William  street 
to  train  the  future  members  of  the  congregation,  aided  by  the  experi- 
ence in  the  spiritual  life  of  Father  St.  Leger — a  typical  Jesuit,  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Ignatius  and  a  master  of  the 
spiritual  life — at  all  times  her  wise  counsellor,  particularly  when,  to 
leave  Mother  Catherine  free  to  follow  her  special  attraction  in  tend- 
ing the  sick  poor,  she  relieved  her  of  the  office  of  mistress  of  novices. 

Mrs.  Aikenhead  developed  into  an  ideal  novice  mistress  as  well 
as  foundress,  uniting  shrewd,  practical,  sound  sense  with  high  spir- 
ituality divested  of  anything  merely  emotional  or  exalte.  "It  was 
feared  for  some  time  by  many,"  says  one  of  her  biographers,"  "that 
the  union  of  daily  practical  laborious  work  with  the  strict  interior 
discipline  and  high  spirituality  which  the  rule  propounded,  would  be 
found  too  severe  a  strain  for  the  feminine  mind  to  bear,  however  it 
might  come  within  the  scope  of  some  religious  orders  of  men.  At 
one  time,  later  on  in  the  history  of  the  institute,  an  effort  was  actually 
made — to  the  great  vexation  of  Mrs.  Aikenhead — to  change  the 

«  "The  Story  of  Mary  Aikenhead,"  by  Maria  Nethercott,  pp.  62-63. 
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constitutions  and  render  them  less  strict.  But  the  crisis  passed, 
though  not  without  loss  and  pain.  Mrs.  Aikenhead  always  hdd  to 
the  opinion  that  Sisters  of  Qiarity  need  to  be  more  spiritual  than 
other  religious  to  uphold  them  in  a  purer  atmosphere  and  prevent 
them  from  contracting  any  g^ossness  of  idea  amid  the  scenes  they 
daily  witness.  Archbishop  Murray,  as  well  as  Father  St  L^r, 
decidedly  took  the  same  view.  The  result  has  amply  shown  that  the 
high  training  of  the  novitiate  is  calculated  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
form  the  best  types  of  women,  full  of  noble  self-restraint,  with  true 
dignity  of  character  and  the  gentle  reasonableness  which  should 
distinguish  Catholic  Christians.  Simple  yet  cultured  in  manner,  the)' 
exhibit  a  breadth  of  mind,  and  in  many  instances  a  masculine  under- 
standing, which  a  course  of  logic  and  the  study  of  the  h^jfaer 
branches  of  learning  may  develop  in  women ;  but  how  often  in  these 
cases  are  the  spiritual  faculties  dwarfed,  and  but  half  the  nature  is 
developed  after  all." 

The  refuge  in  Ash  street  having  been  removed  to  Stanhope  street 
in  1814,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  aided  by  Miss  Denis,  transformed  it, 
in  1819,  into  the  Convent  of  the  Purification,  which  became  the 
mother  house  when  North  William  street  was  given  up.  Referring 
to  this  epoch  in  after  years,  she  wrote:  "The  29th  will  be  the 
foundation  day  at  poor  old  Stanhope  street.  I  went  thither  from 
North  William  street  on  that  day  in  18 19,  leaving  all  the  professed 
Sisters,  namely  Mother  Catherine  and  two  more,  and  taking  with 
me  just  four  novices,  we  having  lost  by  holy  deaths  our  two  eldest 
professed  Sisters  the  year  before;  so  that  our  entire  number  was 
eight  living  members."  There  from  1819  to  1826  Mrs.  Aikenhead 
devoted  herself  to  the  training  of  the  novices,  whose  numbers  steadily 
increased ;  still  visiting  and  relieving  tlie  sick  poor  and  performing 
other  external  duties. 

Among  the  early  band  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  notes  the  writer'  last 
quoted,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  age  and  circumstances.  Some 
were  quite  young;  others  had  reached  a  mature  age  when  they 
joined,  and  a  few  were  widows,  as  Mrs.  Corbally,  a  very  zealous 
member,  much  beloved,  who  devoted  herself  particularly  to  the 
House  of  Refuge,  with  most  useful  results,  and  Mrs.  Coleman,  who 
held  for  many  years  an  important  position  in  the  congr^tion. 
Among  those  that  entered  the  novitiate  in  Stanhope  street  was  the 
reverend  mother's  sister,  Anne,  who  soon  after  the  marriage  of  their 
sister  Margaret  to  Dr.  Hinkson,  of  Killamey,  decided  to  join  the 
community,  followed  by  her  cousin,  Mary  Hennessy,  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  congregation,  being  extremely  well  educated  and 
with  a  remarkable  capacity  for  work. 

1  Maria  Nethercott,  op.  cU.,  p.  72. 
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The  foundation,  on  November  13,  1826,  of  the  Cork  convent  in 
Peacock  lane,  on  an  elevated  site  midway  between  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  was  the  realization  of  one  of  her 
earliest  day  dreams.  Its  history  is  of  special  interest,  one  of  many 
instances  of  assodation  in  well-doing  which  links  lives  lived  for  a 
common  purpose.  While  she  was  making  her  novitiate  in  York 
Mr.  Timothy  Mahony,  a  member  of  the  family  who  established  the 
well-known  Blarney  woolen  mills,  died  a  martyr  to  charity,*  bequeath- 
ing a  sum  of  money  for  the  foundation  of  a  convent  of  the  Order  of 
Charity  in  his  native  city,  where  his  memory  is  still  held  in  benedic- 
tion. A  still  larger  sum  was  donated  by  the  Misses  Mahony,  who 
belonged  to  another  family  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Murphy,  Bishop 
of  Cork,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Moylan  in  1815,  gave  effect  to  the 
testator's  wishes,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1826  brought  Mrs.  Aiken- 
head  and  Sister  Mary  Regis  Teeling  from  Dublin  to  found  the  con- 
vent, primitively  a  ramshackle  building,  popularly  called  a  "gazebo" 
and  humorously  designated  "Cork  Castle"  by  the  nuns,  who  on 
November  19  began  their  work  of  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  of 
the  north  parish,  in  which  their  successors  have  ever  since  been 
engaged.  The  people,  who  have  never  lost  their  traditional  rever- 
ence for  the  religious  habit,  were  overjoyed  to  see  them  moving  in 
their  midst,  and  spoke  of  them  by  various  names,  such  as  "the  walk- 
ing nuns,"  the  "Black  Ladies"  and  the  "Daughters  of  God."  It 
was  a  trying  time.  Typhus  fever  was  prevalent  in  the  poorer  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  and  they  had  to  go  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  into  the 
wretched,  unsanitary  hovels  and  tenement  houses  in  which  the  poor 
were  huddled  together,  breathing  a  pestilential  atmosphere.  Two 
of  the  nuns  were  laid  low  with  the  dread  epidemic,  one.  Sister 
Ignatius  Aikenhead,  eventually  succumbing  to  its  effects,  the  foun- 
dress having  meanwhile  returned  to  Dublin  early  in  1827,  leaving 
Mrs.  Teeling  as  rectress  with  a  small  community  of  four  Sisters. 
But  small  as  they  were  in  numbers,  they  had  to  cope  with  a  great 
deal  of  work.  They  instructed  the  sick  in  the  North  Infirmary,  now 
in  charge  of  nuns  of  the  French  branch  of  the  order;  took  charge 
of  the  penitents  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Asylum,  a  most  meritorious 
work  in  which  the  Irish  Sisters  confer  a  benefit  on  the  public  as  well 
as  on  the  individuals ;  taught  catechism  in  the  Cathedral"  and  opened 

s  He  was  an  active  and  very  zealous  member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul.  He  dreamt  one  night  that  a  patient  In  the  fever  hospital  was  in 
danger  of  collapse  and  was  at  the  crisis  of  the  disease.  The  dream 
recurring,  he  got  up  and  hurried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  found  his  dream 
verified.  He  administered  the  needed  drink  or  medicine,  saved  the  patient's 
life,  but  caught  the  fever,  of  which  he  died,  to  the  universal  grief  and  regret 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

B  The  formation  and  teaching  of  catechism  classes  by  pious  laity  on 
Sundays  in  the  Cork  churches  was  begun  In  the  south  parish  during  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  McCarthy,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  writer. 
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an  evening  class  for  children  preparing  for  their  first  Communion. 
A  class  for  adults  was  also  formed,  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
the  Catholic  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  some  of  their  Protestant  otMn- 
rades  at  their  own  request  joining  them,  with  the  result  that  several 
were  converted.  The  nuns  had  many  difficulties  to  overccMne,  and 
their  finances  were  often  at  a  low  ebb  and  left  them  without  sufficient 
means  to  help  the  poor.  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  however,  taught  them  to 
share  abjection  and  privation  with  those  they  spiritually  and  ma- 
terially ministered  to.  "Sisters  of  Charity,"  she  said,  "are  not  to 
gain  heaven  without  suffering  with  as  well  as  for  the  poor." 

The  establishment  of  free  schools  in  Upper  Gardner  street,  Dublin, 
where  with  the  £4,000  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Everard, 
they  built  a  new  convent — having  given  up  the  North  William  street 
house  to  a  community  of  Carmelites — is  illustrative  of  the  educational 
difficulties  Catholic  teachers  had  to  contend  with  at  that  epoch. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  Catholic  schools,  most  of  the  children  were 
totally  unused  to  order  or  disciplinary  control,  and  the  rest  had  been 
attending  sectarian  institutions,  where,  being  warned  by  their  parents 
against  the  religious  instruction  given  thei'ein,  they  had  become 
suspicious  of  their  teachers  and  were  now,  when  placed  under  nuns, 
unable  for  a  time  to  distinguish  the  difference.  At  first  the  nuns 
found  all  their  efforts  unavailing  to  manage  the  noisy  little  mob  that 
crowded  the  rooms;  but  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  order  was  established  and  henceforward  the  schools  flour- 
ished. They  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  in  Dublin,  while  the 
convent  was  looked  upon  as  the  great  mission  house  of  the  congrega- 
tion. A  poor  school  was  also  set  up  in  Sandymount,  one  of  the 
southern  seaside  suburbs  of  Dublin,  where,  from  1831  to  1835,  Mrs. 
Aikenhead  remained  completely  invalided,  suffering  from  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  spine. 

In  1832  another  and  more  trying  ordeal  awaited  them.  In  that 
year  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out  in  Ireland,  making  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Dublin,  a  city  ill  prepared,  owing  to  overcrowding  and 
squalor,  for  such  a  visitation.  The  courage  and  zeal  of  the  Irish 
Sisters  of  Charity  rose  to  the  occasion.  In  their  visits  to  the  Gran- 
gorman  Penitentiary,  converted  into  a  cholera  hospital,  the  Sisters, 
some  of  them  only  novices,  displayed  that  self-sacrificing  heroism  in 
which  Irish  nuns,  whether  facing  death  in  hospitals  or  on  battle- 
fields, have  never  been  found  wanting.  They  were  at  the  hospital 
from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nightfall,  only  going  to  their 
convent  at  midday  to  snatch  a  hasty  and  meagfre  meal.  The  mor- 
tality was  fearful.  So  rapidly  did  death  carry  off  its  victims  that 
frequently  eight  different  occupants  of  one  bed  succeeded  each  other 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.    The  deaths  daily  posted  at  the  hos- 
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pital  gates  numbered  from  fifty  to  eighty;  the  scenes  among  the 
crowd  that  constantly  collected,  as  one  after  another  read  the  name 
of  a  dear  relative,  being  most  distressing  to  witness.  The  nuns'  zeal 
and  total  disregard  of  personal  danger  made  a  profound  impression 
and  compelled  respect  and  admiration  even  on  the  part  of  Protest- 
ants not  predisposed  to  regard  Catholic  religious  favorably.  One  of 
the  Sisters  caught  the  contagion,  but  she  recovered,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  again  at  her  post.  The  epidemic  disappeared  from  the  city 
at  the  close  of  1832,  but  reappeared  in  Sandymount  apd  Irishtown 
the  year  following,  when  Mrs.  Aikenhead  opened  a  temporary  hos- 
pital, served  by  the  Sisters,  at  Ringsend,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
latter  place. 

The  cholera  raged  longer  and  with  greater  severity  in  Cork,  where, 
the  doctors  failing  to  check  its  ravages,  the  people  not  only  lost  all 
faith  in  their  treatment,  but  even  regarded  them  with  violent  antip- 
athy. The  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop,  went 
from  house  to  house  in  the  lanes  and  alleys,  endeavoring  to  persuade 
the  stricken  people  to  go  to  hospital.  It  was  only  the  presence  of 
the  nuns,  when  brought  to  the  hospitals,  that  restored  public  confi- 
dence, and  often,  it  was  only  in  their  wake  that  the  doctors  could 
go  in  with  safety.  Many  conversions  took  place  on  the  bed  of  suf- 
fering or  of  death,  for  the  poor  stricken  Protestants  who  lay  there 
had  none  to  give  them  spiritual  consolation,  their  own  ministers,  both 
in  Cork  and  Dublin,  with  one  solitary  exception,  having  declined  to 
attend  the  cholera  patients.  When  they  saw  those  around  them  con- 
soled in  their  last  agony  by  the  ministrations  of  the  priests  and  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  it  was  not  strange  that  they  should  think  that  the 
religion  which  prompted  its  professors  to  such  deeds  of  self-sacrifice 
and  mercy  would  afford  them  the  safest  transit  to  the  next  world." 

Widespread  destitution  followed  in  the  train  of  the  cholera  and 
afforded  the  Sisters  occasion  for  a  further  exercise  of  that  self- 
devotedness  of  which  they  had  already  given  evidence,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  relieving  the  famishing,  the  management 
and  distribution  of  funds  and  food  being  assigned  to  them. 

Meanwhile,  during  this  life  and  death  struggle  with  disease  and 
destitution,  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  placed  horse  de  combat  by  her  prolonged 
and  painful  illness,  suffered  a  continual  physical  and  moral  martyr- 
dom, being  obliged  to  be  constantly  reclining  in  the  one  position 
except  when  she  went  out  occasionaly  in  a  little  vehicle  to  visit  her 
convents  and  other  places  where  her  presence  was  necessary,  unable 
to  stand  or  move  without  intense  pain.  The  patience  and  cheerful- 
ness with  which  she  endured  all  this  reminds  one  of  what  is 
recorded  of  bed-ridden  saints.   Her  only  solace  was  reading,  of 

lo  Maria  Netbercott.  op.  ett.,  p.  88. 
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which  she  was  always  very  fond.  "One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  her  life,"  writes  Maria  Nethercott,"  "is  the  fact  that  what 
would  have  brought  an  ordinary  person's  career  of  usefulness  to  a 
close  was  the  very  thing  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  reverend 
mother's  greatest  undertakings.  Confined  as  she  was  to  her  room, 
and  often  her  bed,  for  weeks,  months,  and  years,  Mrs.  Aikenhead 
governed  her  order  by  her  pen,  deepened  the  spiritual  life  in  it  by 
her  own  sufferings  and  instructions  to  others,  and  seemed  endowed 
with  inexhaustible  energy  and  hope  in  opening  out  works  of  charit}* 
in  every  direction.  So  long  as  she  was  herself  overwhelmed  with 
exterior  work  and  leading  a  life  of  constant  unrepose,  it  was  im- 
possible she  could  become  the  fountain  of  living  water  to  others. 
Divine  Providence  altered  all  that  by  chaining  the  mother  general 
to  one  spot,  whence  all  her  children  might  derive  sustenance  and 
guidance.  Others  might  be  the  hands  and  feet,  she  was  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  congregation.  In  the  letters  written  at  Sandy- 
mount,  which  were  the  first  of  a  long  series  continued  in  other 
places,  she  spared  herself  no  trouble,  in  some  of  them  entering  into 
minute  directions  about  charitable  projects  or  domestic  affairs— for 
nothing  of  this  sort  was  beneath  her  notice — in  others  treating  of  the 
most  deeply  spiritual  subjects." 

To  this  period  belong  the  taking  over,  in  1833,  of  the  Penitents' 
Asylum  in  Townsend  street,**  removed  to  Donnybrook  in  1837;  the 
founding,  in  1835,  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Stephens  Green,  one 
of  the  principal  hospitals  and  medical  schools  in  Dublin,  started  with 
a  gfift  of  £3,000  from  Sister  M.  Teresa  O'Ferrall,  in  what,  in  pr^ 
Union  times,  had  been  the  town  house  of  the  Earl  of  Meath,  to 
which  was  added,  in  1841,  an  adjoining  house  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Westmeath ;  the  sending  out  of  a  small  colony  of  fiw 
Sisters,  who  volunteered  for  the  mission  in  Paramatta,  New  South 
Wales,  then  a  penal  settlement ;  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1840  to 
establish  a  branch  of  the  order  in  Preston ;  a  very  successful  founda- 
tion in  Waterford  in  1841 ;  a  foundation  in  aarinbridge,  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  in  1844;  at  Qonmel  in  1845;  at  Harold's  Cross,  whidi 

n  Op.  at.,  p.  92. 

This  Institution  was  begun  by  two  persons  In  humble  life,  Mrs.  BrliU*' 
Burke  and  a  man  named  Quarterman,  who  organized  a  penny  collection, 
procuring  lodgings  for  poor  women  they  sought  to  reclaim  from  evil  l"'- 
The  pious  project  succeeded  so  well  that  they  were  able  to  rent  a  bouw 
the  reception  of  the  penitents,  who  were  employed  In  washing  and  needle- 
work. After  a  time  Its  superintendence  was  undertaken  by  a  xealom  i*^' 
Mrs.  Ryan,  niece  of  Archbishop  Troy,  under  whose  mtuiagement  It  Pf* 
pered,  but  after  whose  demise  It  suffered  financially  and  otherwise.  It 
reorganized  by  Sister  Francis  Magdalen  MacCarthy,  of  the  Stanhope  StM*' 
Convent.  The  work  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Donnybrook  CMtlei 
formerly  the  residence  of  Chief  Justice  Flood  father  of  the  famous  HeW? 
Flood,  one  of  the  foremost  figures  In  the  old  Irish  Parliament. 
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became  the  mother  house  in  place  of  Stanhope  street  convent,  in  the 
same  year,  and  in  1858  one  close  to  the  venerable  ruins  of  Benada 
Abbey,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustin"  and 
was  now,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  restored  to  religfious 
uses,  the  last  official  act  of  the  foundress.'* 

Mary  Aikenhead  was  a  type  of  the  valiant  woman  in  the  Biblical 
sense  of  the  words.  Difficulties  neither  deterred  nor  dismayed  her. 
Those  she  encountered  in  the  establishment  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
of  all  her  foundations  the  one  dearest  to  her  great  charitable  heart, 
were  not  only  financial,  but  arose  from  the  captious  criticism  of 
people  who  thought  it  an  imprudent  undertaking,  unsuited  to  reli- 
gious. The  majority,  however,  gave  their  sincere  sympathy  and 
approval  and  .  regarded  with  admiration  the  noble-minded  woman 
to  whose  courage  and  exertions  it  owed  its  accomplishment.'*  That 
end  was  not  reached  until  obstacles  had  been  overcome  which  put 
her  confidence  in  God,  firmly  founded  on  faith,  to  the  test.  "To 
yourself  alone,"  she  wrote  to  one  of  the  Cork  Sisters,  "I  freely  say 
that  we  have  not,  or  seem  not  to  have,  any  one  but  the  Almighty 
Himself  to  aid  us  in  this  great  undertaking.  Such  coldness  from  all 
as  would  surprise  you !  .  .  .  This  want  of  support,  this  falling 
away  of  every  one  is  a  trial  to  me."  She  bore  this  trial,  as  she  bore 
every  other,  with  patience  and  fortitude.  Soon  influential  friends 
like  the  Marchioness  of  Wellesby,  a  Catholic  of  Irish  descent  whose 
husband  was  Viceroy  for  the  second  time,  and  Daniel  O'Connell,  the 
liberator  of  Irish  and  English  Catholics,  who  always  took  the  great- 
est interest  in  St.  Vincent's,  gathered  round  her,  money  poured  in, 

IS  Durlngr  the  Klizabethan  war,  which  laid  Ireland  waste,  the  troops  of 
Sir  Richard  Blngrhatn  invaded  the  abbey,  which  was  confiscated  and 
bestowed  upon  a  Welshman  named  Ro^r  Jones,  a  bitter  Protestant,  whose 
descendants  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  signalized  them- 
selves as  fierce  persecutors  of  the  Catholics.  The  Roger  Jones  of  that  day, 
a  man  of  violent  temper,  hearing  that  the  parish  priest  was  about  to 
denounce  from  the  altar  a  member  of  bis  flock  who  lived  on  the  Benada 
property,  threatened  if  he  dared  to  carry  out  his  Intention  he  would  assault 
him  at  the  altar.  The  priest,  however,  took  no  notice,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday  proceeded  to  perform  what  he  considered  his  duty,  and  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  man  whose  conduct  deserved  this  public  censure.  No 
sooner  were  the  words  uttered  than  Jones,  who  was  in  the  church,  sprang 
over  the  altar  rails  and  lifted  his  hand  to  commit  the  outrage.  The  people 
rose  and  with  one  voice  cried  out:  "The  curse  of  St.  Athracta  be  upon 
you!"  Immediately  the  uplifted  arm  dropped  powerless,  stricken  by  a  fatal 
paralysis.  He  recognized  a  supernatural  power  in  It,  sent  for  the  priest, 
begged  his  forgiveness,  and  after  a  time  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  Hla  eldest  son  became  a  priest  and  bequeathed  the  property  to  his 
nephew,  from  whom  sprang  the  first  generation  of  Catholic  Joneses.  The 
eldest  son  of  this  nephew  became  a  Jesuit  and  two  of  his  daughters  nuns, 
one  an  Irish  Sister  of  Charity  and  the  other  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  Father 
Jones  became  the  founder  of  the  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Benada,  donating 
the  ancestral  seat  of  Benada  Abbey  to  Mrs.  Aikenhead  for  her  congregation. 

1*  Nethercott,  op.  <Ht.,  p.  105. 
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and  the  supplies  did  not  fail  until  all  was  satisfactorily  accomplisheil 
at  a  cx>st  of  about  £8,000.  The  magnificent  banqueting  room  in  the 
Marquis  of  Westmeath's  town  house,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  brilliant  revel  in  pre-Union  times,  was  filled  with  the  side 
poor  of  Dublin,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  a  noble  example  of 
large-hearted  and  broad-minded  Christian  charity  in  a  country  where 
the  Catholic  majority  were  still  often  the  victims  of  intolerance  and 
injustice,  a  fact  which  did  not  prevent  her  from  appointing  Dr. 
Bellingham,  a  Protestant  of  a  very  anti-Catholic  family,  as  second 
physician  to  the  hospital. 

From  1835  to  1845  Mrs.  Aikenhead  usually  lived  at  St.  Vincent's, 
where,  in  1840,  she  kept  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  two  years  later  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  her  reception  into  the  Church.    There  she  brought  out  transla- 
tions, compilations  and  new  editions  of  standard  works  for  the  use 
of  her  communities,  and  there  received  many  distinguished  visitors, 
including  Dr.  Wiseman  (not  yet  Cardinal),  whose  cousin,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Carthy,  was  at  the  time  rectress ;  Dr.  Pusey,  who  found  conversation 
with  her  so  absorbing  that  on  one  occasion  his  visit  extended  to  two 
hours,  for  she  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Oxford  Movement,  and 
gratified  his  wish  to  witness  a  religious  profession,  which  he  did  at 
Stanhope  street  convent ;  Gerald  Griffin,  who  came  from  time  to 
time  to  see  his  sister,  then  a  novice,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  foundress  in  the  laconic  comment,  "She'll  do,"  but  who 
had  already  poetically  panegyrized  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  his 
exquisite  verses,  and  Richard  Dalton  Williams,  another  Irish  poet, 
whose  poem  in  praise  of  the  "Sister  of  Charity,  gentle  and  dutiful,' 
was  read  in  court  when,  in  1848,  he  was  tried  for  treason-felony,  and 
Irae"  and  "Adoro  Te  devote"  for  the  "Manual  of  Prayers"  Mrs. 
Irae"  and  "Adoro  Te  devote"  for  the  "Manual  of  Prayers"  Miss 
Aikenhead  brought  out  for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  and  wrote 
an  original  poem,  "Teach  me,  O  God,"  for  their  little  hymn  book. 
She  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  met  Newman  during  the  great 
Oratorian's  five  years'  sojourn  in  Dublin  ( 1845-59) ,  but  his  name  was 
inscribed  in  the  list  of  donors  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  and  he  sonw- 
times  said  Mass  in  the  chapel  while  rector  of  the  Catholic  Universif)- 
Had  they  met  two  remarkable  personalities,  types  of  rival  races  but 
united  in  the  same  faith,  would  have  encountered  each  other.  She 
was  a  born  leader  of  women,  as  he  was  a  bom  leader  of  men.  Hei 
bearing  at  this  time  is  described  as  majestic,  and  the  sweet  benign''." 
of  her  countenance  as  expressive  of  the  qualities  that  made  her  both 
revered  and  loved  by  her  spiritual  daughters  and  sisters,  and  ga« 
her  such  an  extraordinary  influence  over  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
her.   The  most  eminent  and  distinguished  persons  considered  it  * 
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treat  to  converse  with  her,  for  she  was  exceptionally  well  informed 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  they  frequently  found  their  way 
up  the  long  ascent  to  her  apartments  in  the  upper  story,  where  they 
felt  they  were  in  presence  of  a  remarkable  woman  of  a  strongly 
individualized  character.  She  was  open  and  genial  with  every  one ; 
even  in  the  least  concerns,  observes  one  of  her  biographers,"  her 
greatness  of  soul  and  her  indifference  to  worldly  opinions  were 
apparent. 

She  was  a  visible  embodiment  and  living  illustration  of  the  rule 
she  vowed  and  followed  faithfully  to  the  end,  both  in  the  letter  and 
the  spirit.  She  was  full  of  kindliness  in  her  intercourse  with  her 
subjects,  though  Faber  says  that  religious  folk,  as  a  rule,  are  an 
unkindly  lot.  Of  her  pleasant,  half-humorous  way  of  administering 
a  reproof  some  piquant  traits  are  given,  which  reveal  at  once  her 
character  and  her  method  of  direction.  Her  love  of  truth  was 
intense,  and  she  particularly  encouraged  straightforwardness  in  the 
young  Sisters.  "A  deep  sense  of  truth  without  quibbles,"  she  says 
in  one  of  her  letters,  "we  should  be  careful  to  require  in  every  candi- 
date of  both  classes.  Try  that  all  ours  should  discriminate  between 
artful  and  real  simplicity."  Another  time  she  wrote:  "I  wish  we 
could  teach  folk  the  importance  of  simplicity.  Truth  suffers  always 
from  any  deviation  from  beautiful  simplicity."  She  had  great  skill 
in  reading  character,  and  was  not  easily  deceived.  It  was  said  she 
could  "rip  up  the  truth  with  a  look,"  with  one  of  those  "long  glances" 
described  by  her  children.  Those  who  did  careless  or  stupid  things, 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  cultivating  piety,  were  her  special 
aversion.  "We  want  young  women  who  have  sense  and  know  how 
.to  use  it,"  she  would  say.  Perfection,  she  taught,  consists  in  doing 
ordinary  actions  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  with  the  full  bent  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul.  "I  don't  like  people  who  always  look  down," 
she  once  said  to  a  lay  Sister  who  had  charge  of  the  halls  and  parlors. 
"Look  up,  child,"  pointing  to  the  ceiling,  from  which  a  large  cobweb 
hung.  "And  now,  my  child,"  she  added,  "if  you  looked  up  more  to 
tlie  heavens,  you  would  do  your  work  in  a  more  perfect  way  for 
God."  While  she  liked  fervor  and  earnestness,  showing  that  a  Sis- 
ter's heart  was  in  the  work,  she  disliked  and  discouraged  fussiness. 
"My  child,"  she  said  to  a  nun  who  was  overanxious  about  one  of  the 
patients  she  had  charge  of,  "you  would  want  to  carry  about  a  priest 
in  one  pocket  and  a  doctor  in  ^he  other."  She  delighted  to  see  the 
Sisters  going  through  the  wards,  busy  and  cheerful,  attending  to  the 
sick  poor.  When  she  saw  an  expression  of  anxiety  or  weariness  on 
a  Sister's  face  she  would  say :  "Have  you  too  much  to  do,  my  heart? 
I  am  afraid  the  yoke  of  the  Lord  is  too  heavy  for  you.    God  loves 

IS  Nethercott,  op.  oit.,  p.  114. 
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the  cheerful  giver."  On  occasions  she  did  not  h^itate  to  rebuke 
severely,  and  cut  deep,  but  it  was  a  tongue  that  smote  only  to  heal 
"Did  you  meet  N.  N.  ?"  she  asked  of  a  Sister.  "Yes,  mother,"  was 
the  reply ;  "she  seems  in  great  affliction."  "I  fear  I  did  speak  to  her 
severely,"  said  Mrs.  Aikenhead.  "Oh,  I  am  sure  you  did,"  the  nun 
observed,  "for  she  is  breaking  her  heart  crying."  "I  am  glad  to  hear 
it,"  she  quietly  remarked.  "God  loves  a  heart  that  is  easily  made  to 
bleed.  He  can  readily  imprint  His  own  Divine  character  on  it." 
Of  a  young  nun  she  wrote :  "Talent  of  a  useful  kind  she  has,  but 
we  must  try  to  plough  up  the  ground  somehow.  True  humility  she 
has  never  evinced,  and  she  is  quite  deficient  in  self-knowledge.  Pray, 
and  teach  her  as  much  as  you  can.  I  fear  there  is  a  want  in  her 
brain,  and  unless  our  Lord  is  pleased  to  grant  abundant  grace,  I 
should  fear  our  ever  being  able  to  make  use  of  the  talent.  Do,  my 
dear  child,  teach  her  to  take  her  heart  asunder,  and  to  look  into  the 
folds  of  it.  She  certainly  thinks  herself  of  more  importance  than 
any  one  without  solid  virtue  can  ever  be  in  a  community.  That 
confidence  which  utter  ignorance  gives  to  certain  characters  is  really 
astonishing.  We  often  observe  that  she  is  one  never  apt  to  ask  a 
question,  and  never  to  see  her  own  defects ;  but  she  has  one  blessing, 
good  temper.  However,  that  is  often  an  accompaniment  of  hold, 
undaunted  characters.  Don't  be  disedified.  I  only  speak  as  I  would 
of  the  maladies  of  her  body  to  the  physician.  She  is  one  who  would 
really  be  the  better  of  a  real  humiliation  caused  by  her  own  actual 
fault."  This  passage  is  photogfraphic  in  its  minute  delineation  of 
character  and  depicts  au  vif  the  sagacious  superior  with  the  ripened 
mind  and  the  raw,  unformed  subject.  "One  word  for  all,"  she  wrote 
to  a  superior  of  one  of  her  houses,  "beware  of  over-smooth,  quiet 
folk.  Those  who  fall  into  many  faults  either  from  ardent  tempera- 
ment, or  even  a  certain  degree  of  levity  and  vanity,  have  a  good 
experience  of  humiliation,  and  with  openness  of  heart  will  improve 

and  be  useful."   Of  a  certain  nun  she  said :   "M  has  not  much 

quickness,  but  if  she  turn  her  mind  to  zeal,  and  does  not  allow  her 
own  body  and  its  ailments  to  occupy  the  powers  of  her  soul — I  mean 
the  memory  and  the  will — she  has  a  vivacity  of  intellect  which  will 
help  her.  Indeed,  the.  less  we  indulge  our  poor  imaginations  on 
points  entirely  selfish,  either  relating  to  soul  or  body,  the  holier  and 
happier  we  shall  be.  And  I  do  believe  the  arch-enemy  is  ever  tr>'ing 
to  keep  us  occupied  with  self  in  some  shape  or  other,  well  knowing, 
the  cunning  wretch,  that  whilst  he  Can  keep  us  in  such  occupation 
of  mind,  he  succeeds  in  forming  an  obstacle  to  all  sanctity."  She 
greatly  disapproved  of  any  of  the  Sisters  wishing  or  praying  for 
death,  declaring  that  "it  is  a  glorious  lot  to  live  and  be  allowed  to 
labor  for  God.   This,"  she  added,  "I  learned  from  the  dying  lips  of 
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a  young  and  saintly  nun,"  when  near  her  last  struggle,  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  if  any  one  ever  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain 
conviction  of  the  Divine  Presence,  that  holy  soul  was  the  one.  So, 
my  dear,  let  us  ever  glory  in  our  exercises  of  mind  and  body  in  this 
life,  trying  to  live  by  faith."  To  one  of  the  nuns  she  wrote  "not  to 
allow  the  faint-hearted  idea  of  wishing  to  be  relieved  by  death  to 
have  one  instant's  place  in  her  passion  of  thoughts,"  characterizing 
it  as  "worse  than  cowardice"  and  tending  to  "a  very  great  illusion" 
and  "non-conformity  with  the  Divine  will." 

Her  practical  bent  of  mind  is  shown  in  the  following  bit  of  advice 
to  a  nun  engaged  in  an' important  work:  "You  know  it  would  be 
a  sort  of  presumption  to  say,  'I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  who 
strengthens  me,'  if  you  were  to  omit  the  necessary  exertion  on  your 
part.  Your  character  requires  not  so  much  the  exercise  of  disen- 
gagement from  creatures  as  a  steady  effort  to  die  to  self.  Be  assured 
of  it,  self-love  is  the  source  from  which  all  our  trials  derive  their 
bitterness."  She  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  put  a  high  thing 
upon  a  low  ground ;  her  idea  of  the  religious  state  and  its  obligations 
was  elevated.  Though  permanently  invalided,  and,  like  St.  Teresa, 
nearly  "ground  to  powder"  with  letter  writing,  she  threw  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  directing  by  means  of  correspond- 
ence the  superiors  of  distant  houses,  many  of  whom  were  compara- 
tively young  and  inexperienced,  anxious  that  the  spirit  of  the  first 
band  of  Sisters  of  Charity  should  be  transmitted  to  future  genera- 
tions. That  spirit  was  akin  to  that  of  the  saints.  "Truly,"  she  wrote 
to  one  of  the  Sisters  to  whom  she  was  sending  an  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Ireland,  "we  are  the  successors  of  eminent  saints,  and  we 
ought  to  know  and  emulate  their  virtues."  Like  the  saints,  she  had 
to  sow  in  tears  what  she  reaped  in  joy.  Alluding  to  the  difficulties 
that  frequently  beset  her,  she  wrote:  "Only  that  we  must  confide 
in  the  miraculous  Providence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  I  own  to  you 
I  should  'faint  in  the  way'  from  the  difficulties  that  surround  us ;  but 
we  must  try  our  best  to  stand  steadily  under  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,  and  with  perseverance  labor  in  our  special  engagements 
in  the  service  of  the  poor.  .  .  .  A  Sister  of  Charity  would  be 
very  faulty  who  should  refuse  to  cast  all  her  solicitude  upon  that 
Almighty  Providence  of  whose  miraculous  power  we  have  had  during 
the  last  thirty  years  such  constant  and  wonderful  proofs."  She  always 
met  blame  and  misrepresentation,  of  which  her  critics  were  unspar- 
ing, with  silence,  and  advised  the  superiors  of  her  houses  to  do  like- 
wise.   Nothing  would  induce  her  to  admit  as  a  member  any  one 


i<i  One  of  the  Gardiner  street  community,  who  died  of  brain  fever  In  1845. 
and  who,  while  still  a  young:  novice,  had  zealously  tended  the  stricken  and 
dying  during  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Dublin. 
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who  stipulated  to  be  sent  to  any  particular  locality  or  engaged  in 
any  special  work.  "I  never  will  admit  any  person  to  profession  for 
a  particular  place,"  she  declared  emphatically.  "If  ever  that  be  done 
(no  superior  could  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience),  we  may  date  the 
upset  of  the  congregation.  If  £3,000  a  year,  or  £10,000  were  the 
fortune,  a  point  of  this  kind,  which  includes  the  destruction  of  obedi- 
ence and  dependence,  must  never  be  conceded."  One  of  the  Sisters 
who  happened  to  be  with  her  on  an  occasion  of  severe  trial  to  the 
congregation,  relates  that  no  word  of  censure  towards  those  who 
caused  the  trouble  or  the  slightest  act  betrayed  the  anguish  she  was 
enduring ;  only  occasionally  the  murmured  words,  "O  my  God,  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wiliest,"  or  "Fiat!  fiat!"  escaped  her  lips. 
Even  when  her  physical  sufferings  increased,  and  her  chronic  spinal 
malady  became  complicated  with  frequent  attacks  of  bronchitis  and 
cardiac  trouble,  she  was  always  uncomplaining  and  cheerful.  "How 
are  you  to-day  mother?"  she  was  asked  one  morning.  "Ah,  how 
could  I  be,  my  dear  child,"  she  replied,  "but  like  a  crock  that  you 
may  have  seen  in  the  country  tied  up  with  cords  and  kept  together 
by  careful  handling.  Only  for  the  charity  and  attentive  care  of  our 
dear  Sisters,  I  should  long  since  have  come  asunder."  Another  time, 
when  unable  from  ill  health  to  attend  daily  Mass,  she  was  asked  if 
she  did  not  feel  it  a  great  privation.  "Oh,  yes,  child ;  the  very  great- 
est," she  answered;  "but  I'll  tell  you  how  I  sanctify  it  and  occupy 
my  thoughts  during  Holy  Mass.  First,  I  reflect  how  unworthy  I 
am  of  being  present  at  the  gfreat  Sacrifice  of  Calvary ;  therefore,  it  is 
right  He  should  call  on  me  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifice  I  can  offer 
Him.  Then  I  solace  myself  by  going  in  spirit  to  each  of  our  con- 
vents, and  uniting  at  each  altar  with  the  great  Victim  who  offers 
Himself  to  His  Eternal  Father  for  us  poor  sinners.  And  I  think 
with  humility  of  the  condescension  of  the  great  God  in  making  use 
of  me,  so  weak  an  instrument,  to  procure  His  Divine  Majesty  so 
much  glory.  Oh,  pray,  child ;  I  ought  to  be  a  saint !"  If  she  was 
not  a  saint  in  the  sense  of  those  who  have  been  raised  to  the  honors 
of  the  Church's  altars,  she  strove  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  and, 
at  least,  assimilated  some  of  their  qualities.  A  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astic who  knew  her  intimately  said  she  reminded  him  of  St.  Teresa 
and  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  "with  a  dash  of  the  Celtic  nature."  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  saints  which  she  possessed  was  freedom 
of  spirit,  a  Catholicity  and  breadth  of  mind  wihich  excluded  all  tat- 
rowness.  She  was  entirely  free  from  any  rivalry  or  jealousy  0 
other  orders,  saying  that  "in  the  Holy  Church  there  is  room  for  all, 
warning  her  subjects  against  "every  illusion  of  false  zeal  or  false 
love  of  their  own  institute."  She  sympathized  deeply  with  those 
who  devoted  all  their  energies  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  th* 
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wounded  during  the  Crimean  War,  expressing  her  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  noble  mission  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  went  to  the 
East,  ordering  prayers  to  be  offered  for  them  in  all  her  convents. 
She  had  already  established  a  union  of  prayer  and  good  works  with 
the  York  Convent,  the  Congregation  of  Hospitallers  of  St.  Thomas 
and  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Irish  Sisters  being  almost  in 
spiritual  union  with  the  Dominican  Order  and  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Her  last  days  were  spent  at  Our  Lady's  Mount,  Harold's  Cross, 
to  which  she  removed  from  St.  Vincent's  in  1845,  tlie  year  of  its 
foundation,  and  where  the  apartment  she  occupied  is  shown  to 
visitors.  Although  her  closing  years  were  a  series  of  struggles 
against  an  accumulation  of  infirmities,  she  retained  her  clearness  of 
intellect  and  vivacity  of  spirits  to  the  last,  her  Irish  wit  and  humor 
enlivening  her  conversation,  still  continuing  interested  in  passing 
events  and  still  writing,  though  suffering  great  bodily  pain.  A 
postulant  of  that  period,  who  went  to  arrange  about  entering  the 
noviceship,  describes  how  "the  great  old  mother"  entered  the  room, 
leaning  on  a  stick  and  attended  by  her  favorite  black  dog,  which 
leaped  up  beside  her  when  she  sat  down.  "There  was  a  grandeur 
in  the  outline  of  the  features  and  in  their  expression,"  she  says,  "and 
there  were  certain  curves  about  the  mouth  and  cheeks  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  so  marked  in  any  other  face.  Her  large, 
well  set  eyes,  which  looked  soft  enough  to  melt  when  she  moved,  and 
were  so  heavenly  when  a  holy  chord  was  touched,  had  also  much 
humor  in  them  at  times,  and  could  give  full  expression  to  a  majestic 
severity  when  it  was  necessary  to  defend  a  just  cause.  Her  soul 
shone  through  them.  She  inspired  both  fear  and  love.  But  the 
fear  was  perhaps  rather  that  diffidence  which  one  feels  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  powerful  and  strongly  individualized  character.  And  yet 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  met  any  one  to  whom  I  approached 
with  greater  confidence  and  in  whose  presence  I  less  felt  my  own 
weakness." 

Letter  writing  became  more  and  more  difficult  during  those  closing 
years  on  account  of  a  rheumatic  affection  in  her  fingers,  and  she  used 
to  speak  of  "her  poor  lame  pen."  As  the  end  approached  she  was 
unable  to  leave  her  bed.  She  suffered  from  an  affection  of  the  heart 
and  a  tendency  to  dropsy,  and  when  the  latter  subsided  paralysis  set 
in.  To  her  physical  sufferings  were  added  spiritual  trials — that 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  desolation  akin  to  the  dereliction  on  Calvary, 
which  some  souls  are  called  upon  to  endure  before  the  spirit  leaves 
the  body.  One  day,  after  her  confessor  had  left,  the  infirmarian 
heard  her  murmur,  as  if  thinking  aloud :  "No  comfort,  no  support !" 
The  Sister  ventured  to  remind  her  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  on  the 
desert  island  of  Sanciano  without  one  kindred  spirit  to  commune 
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with.  "True,  child,  true,"  was  the  reply.  One  of  the  virtues 
specially  practiced  by  her  in  those  last  days  was  humility,  shown 
notably  when  she  reverently  received  Holy  Communion,  which  she 
did  several  times  in  the  week,  and  in  the  penitential  exclamation, 
uttered  with  bowed  head:  "Oh,  that  /  should  have  presumed  to 
offend  the  majesty  of  the  great  God !"  Some  time  before  her  death 
her  usual  serenity  of  mind  returned,  and  she  recovered  her  peace  of 
soul,  receiving  great  consolation  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartholomew 
Russell,  O.  P.,  who  paid  her  several  visits,  as  did  also  Archbishop 
Cullen.  Towards  the  dose  of  March,  1858,  she  received  the  last 
sacraments,  and  on  July  22,  the  feast  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  the 
Viaticum,  expiring  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  her  chil- 
then  knelt  around  her.  In  a  crypt  under  a  beautiful  limestone  cross 
in  the  cemetery  at  St.  Mary's,  Donnybrook,  rest  the  remains  of  the 
foundress  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity. 


Gork,  Ireland. 


THE  NEO-PAGANISM  PROFESSED  IN  AMERICAN  UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

HE  conscience  of  every  Christian  in  the  land  must  have  been 


shocked  by  the  revelations  recently  made  of  the  anti-Chris- 


tian, anti-social  and  anti-American  teachings  scattered 
broadcast  from  certain  professorial  chairs  of  the  leading  non-Cath- 
olic institutions  of  higher  learning.  These  revelations  have  been 
published- in  the  columns  of  a  reputable  magazine^  on  the  authority 
of  a  writer  who  seems  to  have  taken  pains  to  verify  the  utterances 
which  he  records.  And,  since  these  articles  have  remained  unchal- 
lenged and  uncontradicted,  we  should  be  justified  in  presuming  that 
they  are  correct,  and  that  they  fairly  represent  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
American  university  teaching  on  religious  and  social  subjects.  But 
we  are  saved  from  the  necessity  of  relying  on  mere  report  by  the 
recent  publication  of  the  authentic  utterances  of  a  man  who  has 
been  for  forty  years  president  of  the  foremost  New  England  uni- 
versity, who  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  presumed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  views  on  religion  that  obtain  in  the  other  uni- 
versities, and  who  maintains,  as  the  outcome  of  all  his  experience  and 
observations,  that  a  new  religion,  of  which  he  gives  the  grotesque 
outlines,  is  needed  and  is  bound  to  come  in  the  near  future.'  Dr. 

»  See  The  Cosmopolitan  for  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  1909. 
»  See  The  Earvard  Theological  Review,  October,  1909,  "The  ReUgion  of  the 
Future,"  by  Charles  W.  Eliot. 


R.  F.  O'Connor. 
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Eliot  in  his  lecture  puts  on  a  certain  veneering  of  Christian  ethics, 
preserves  a  faint  echo  of  Christian  teaching,  which  makes  his  neo- 
paganism  all  the  more  insidious.  Nor  can  we,  indeed,  be  aston- 
ished at  the  wildly  extravagant  pronouncements  that  issue  from  the 
dry  wood  of  the  rostrums  of  irresponsible  professors  when  we  find 
that  such  deeply  anti-Christian  tenets  are  held  and  openly  professed 
in  the  green  wood  of  the  respectable,  supposedly  conservative  presi- 
dential chair  of  Harvard. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  Catholic  Church  or  a  Catholic 
Review  like  ours  has  little  or  no  concern  with  such  pitiful  lucubra- 
tions of  unbalanced  professorial  minds.  Catholics  are  nowise  sur- 
prised at  the  erroneous  utterances  of  those  whose  teachings  are  based 
on  the  shifting  sands  of  religious  and  philosophic  doubt.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  feared  that  any  considerable  number  of  those  who  possess  the 
faith  will  be  influenced  by  the  strange  vagaries  of  the  professors. 
Still  there  is  no  knowing  how  deeply  and  widely  such  poison  filters. 
Moreover,  the  Church  has  always  a  duty  towards  the  truth,  of  which 
she  is  the  "pillar."  She  is  bound  to  refute  and  repel  error  wherever 
she  meets  it,  whether  within  or  without  the  fold;  and  she  has  the 
God-given  mission  to  safeguard  and  hold  aloft  for  all  men,  as  well 
as  for  her  own  members,  the  lamp  of  "the  true  Light  which  en- 
lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world."  There  is  a 
further  and  very  special  reason  why  Catholics  should  take  notice  of 
these  utterances.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
Catholic  young  men  frequent  those  very  institutions,  which,  from 
their  presidents  down  to  their  youngest  professors,  appear  to  be 
tainted  with  anti-Christian  teaching.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  "Faith 
cometh  by  hearing;  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  Christ."  (Romans 
x.,.17.)  Faith  can  also  be  lost  by  hearing,  and  especially  by  hearing 
doctrine  so  subversive  of  the  word  of  Christ  as  that  set  forth  in  his 
lecture  by  the  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  University. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  injury  done  to  faith  and  morals  by 
such  teachings  as  those  before  us,  set  forth  with  all  the  prestige  and 
influence  of  professedly  learned  presidents  and  professors.  And  it 
is  a  very  serious  question  for  Catholics  whether  they  can  conscien- 
tiously expose  their  sons  or  daughters  to  the  not  only  faith-less  but 
faith-destroying  atmosphere  of  such  colleges.  Catholics  know  that 
there  is  only  one  answer  to  this  question,  the  answer  recently  voiced 
before  an  admiring  House  of  Commons  by  an  Irish  Catholic  mem- 
ber, when  he  said  that  he  would  prefer  his  children  to  know  the  "Our 
Father"  than  all  the  "ologies"  taught  in  universities.  Short  of  sheer 
necessity,  it  is  a  grave  responsibility  for  Catholic  parents  to  expose 
their  children  to  the  agnostic  teaching  which  prevails  to-day  in  nearly 
every  non-Catholic  university.   There  may  be,  and  there  are,  cases 
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where  it  becomes  necessary  for  Catholic  young  men  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  technical  and  professional  schools  of  State  endowed 
universities.  But  in  such  cases  it  behooves  the  parents  and  the 
Qiurch  to  provide  suitable  antidotes,  in  the  way  of  proper  instruction 
and  supervision.  In  this  connection  one  cannot  praise  too  highly  the 
care  and  forethought  of  the  Bishops  who  have  taken  means  to  supply 
proper  Catholic  instruction  and  guidance  to  the  young  men  whom 
circumstances  cause  to  attend  secular  universities.  Of  course,  the 
ideal  would  be  to  have  such  abundance  and  quality  of  higher  institu- 
tions of  our  own  as  would  obviate  any  such  necessity.  And  it  may 
be  said  that  we  have  them,  even  at  present,  in  greater  numbers  and 
efficiency  than  Catholics  realize.  And  if  wealthy  Catholics  were 
only  to  imitate  their  non-Catholic  social  friends  in  generosity  towards 
educational  institutions  and  in  esprit  de  corps,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  sitting  at  the  feet  of  agnostic  lecturers.  This  is  the  "con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished."  Meanwhile,  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  all  to  counteract,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  mischievous  doctrines  of 
neo-paganism.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  notice  of  Dr. 
Eliot's  Harvard  lecture  on  "The  Religion  of  the  Future." 

Dr.  Eliot's  views  of  the  "new  religion"  which  he  forecasts  may 
best  be  gathered  from  his  own  words,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
report,  already  referred  to,  of  his  lecture  delivered  at  the  close  of 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology.  He  premises  by  saying 
that  his  "point  of  view  is  that  of  an  American  layman."'  And  he 
gives  as  reason  for  broaching  the  subject  his  conviction  that  the 
varying  winds  of  doctrine  ventilated  at  the  summer  school  "must 
surely"  have  made  on  his  auditors  "the  general  impression  .  ■  • 
that  religion  is  not  a  fixed  but  a  fluent  thing."*  He  bids  them  con- 
clude that  "the  religion  of  a  multitude  of  humane  persons  in  the 
twentieth  century  may,  therefore,  be  called,  without  inexcusable 
exaggeration,  a  'new  religion' — not  that  a  single  one  of  its  doctrines 
and  practices  is  really  new  in  essence,  but  only  that  the  wider  accept- 
ance and  better  actual  application  of  truths  familiar  in  the  past  at 
many  times  and  places,  but  never  taken  to  heart  by  the  multitude, 
or  put  in  force  on  a  large  scale,  are  new."'  He  gives  no  reasons 
for  prognosticating  this  new  religion,  nor  does  he  say  why  it  is  to 
be  confined  to  "humane"  persons,  excluding  the  "profanum  vulgus 
who  are  usually  supposed  to  be  most  in  need  of  religion.  But  Dr. 
Eliot,  who,  apparently,  shares  with  the  freedman  poet  of  Rome  con- 
tempt for  the  common  people,  understands,  we  suppose,  by  "a  multi- 
tude of  humane  persons"  the  product  of  American  colleges,  such  as 


» p.  391. 
*  p.  390. 
»  P.  890. 
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we  see  them  at  intercollegiate  football  matches.  For  these  most 
people  would  think  that  it  is  not  a  new  religion,  but  a  revival  of 
some  few,  at  least,  of  the  salutary  truths  of  the  old  religion  of 
Christendom  that  they  need.  Their  spokesman,  however,  thinks  that 
what  they  want  and  will  have  is  a  new  religfion,  meaning  thereby,  as 
he  explains,  nothing  new  in  essence,  but  a  conglomeration  of  the 
intellectual  aberrations  and  vaporings  of  human  passions  which  have 
cropped  up  in  individuals  or  in  heretical  bodies  "at  many  times  and 
places,"  and  which  are  henceforth  to  be  the  religious  pabulum,  the 
rule  of  life  of  the  "multitude  of  humane  persons,"  that  is,  of  the 
American  educated  classes,  "in  the  twentieth  century." 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  the  negative  and  positive  elements  of 
this  religion  of  the  humane  persons  of  the  immediate  future,  such  as 
they  appear  to  the  experienced  mind's  eye  of  the  forty  years  president 
of  Harvard.  In  reading  over  his  exposi  of  the  new  religion  one 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  author  seems  never  to  have  studied  the 
"institutional  Christianity,"  to  which  he  contemptuously  refers,* 
especially  the  only  true,  historic  form  of  it,  the  Catholic  Church. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  know  that  the  Christian  Church  has  never 
set  on  high  some  of  the  idols  which  the  new  religion  is  to  knock 
down,  such  as  "the  personification  of  the  primitive  forces  of  nature," 
the  "worship,  express  or  implied,  of  dead  ancestors,  teachers  or 
rulers,"  nor  "the  identification  of  any  human  being,  however  ma- 
jestic, with  the  Eternal  Deity."  Again,  had  Dr.  Eliot  studied  Chris- 
tianity, he  would  have  learnt  that  what  he  considers  as  one  of  the 
chief  "finds"  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  indwelling  of  God  in  His 
rational  creatures,  in  the  sense  of  St.  Paul's  words:  "In  Him  we 
live,  move  and  have  our  being,"  has  been  taught  and  practiced  in 
the  Church  from  the  beginning  in  a  way  which,  unhappily,  the 
ex-president  wots  not.  But  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
those  who  speak  and  write  so  flippantly  of  subjects  supposed  to  be 
within  their  immediate  cognizance,  as  many  American  professors 
are  reported  to  do,  should  study  seriously  the  authentic  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  They  prefer  to  utter  the  fictions  of  their  own  minds 
and  to  surmise  that  their  humane  listeners  will  accept  their  views  of 
what  religion  should  and  should  not  be.  Dr.  Eliot  gives  us  a  series 
of  seven  negative  attributes  of  his  new  religion — a  sort  of  Septem 
Contra  Thebas  attack  on  what  he  erroneously  considers  the  Christian 
religion.  And  when  he  has  done  with  this  lopping  off  process,  little 
remains  but  a  skeleton  God  who  is  an  essential,  immanent  part  of 
humanity. 

Let  us  now  see  "what,"  according  to  Dr.  Eliot,  "the  religion  of  the 
future  seems  likely  not  to  be." 

•  P.  <98.  \  ~ 
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1.  "The  religion  of  the  future  will  not  be  based  on  autliority  either 
spiritual  or  temporal."  The  religion  thus  negatively  described  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  For  there  can  be  no  specific  form  of 
religion  which  is  not  founded  on  authority  either  human  or  divine. 
For,  as  the  Angelic  Doctor  teaches,  whereas  the  rendering  due  honor 
and  reverence  to  God,  in  which  religion  essentially  consists,  is  a 
dictate  of  man's  natural  reason,  the  determination  of  this  innate 
impulse  to  one  form  of  worship  or  another  is  the  effect  of  human  or 
divine  institution,  that  is,  of  "authority  either  spiritual  or  temporal."' 
The  rudest  form  of  religion  among  savage  tribes  is  based  on  ances- 
tral custom  or  on  tribal  enactments;  the  religfions  of  the  cultured 
pagans  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Persia  and  Egypt  were  based  on 
state  ordinances  and  ceremonials;  the  religion  of  the  Israelites 
claimed  to  be  based  on  divine  authority,  which  regulated  even  the 
details  of  its  majestic  liturgy ;  the  religion  of  the  Christian  Oiurdi, 
in  its  Catholic,  Apostolic  form,  is  based  on  the  immediate  authority 
of  its  Head,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  But  Dr.  Eliot's  "religion  of 
the  future  will  not  be  based  on  authority  either  spiritual  or  temporal." 
Surely  this  cannot  be;  such  a  religion  would  be  based  on  airy  noth- 
ing. And  if  all  else  fails,  if  every  other  authority,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  is  to  be  ignored,  the  multitude  of  humane  persons  will 
refer  to  Dr.  Eliot  himself,  and  to  his  fellow-professors  as  authorities 
on  the  scope  and  purport  of  their  new  religion. 

2.  "There  will  be  no  personification  of  the  primitive  forces  of 
nature."  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  ex-president  is  driving  at 
here.  One  would  hardly  think  that  Americans  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, especially  the  "multitude  of  humane  persons,"  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  fall  back  on  the  thunder  and  lightning  worship  of  the 
aboriginal  Indians,  or  on  the  Sun  worship  of  the  Eastern  peoples. 
However,  the  "personification  of  the  forces  of  nature,"  which  would 
lead,  even  indirectly,  to  the  discovery  of  the  Author  of  nature,  would 
be  far  more  rational  than  the  pantheistic  God,  whom  Dr.  Eliot 
describes  as  "the  modern  physicist's  omnipresent  and  exhaustless 
Energy."* 

3.  "There  will  be  in  the  religion  of  the  future  no  worship,  express 
or  implied,  of  dead  ancestors,  teachers  or  rulers;  no  more  tribal, 
racial  or  tutelary  gods ;  no  identification  of  any  human  being,  how- 
ever majestic,  with  the  Eternal  Deity."  The  first  two  clauses  of 
this  paragraph  have  little  interest  or  meaning  for  Christians,  except, 
perhaps,  they  apply  to  the  hero-worship  of  New  Englanders  for  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Plymouth  Rock ;  but  there  is  much  anti-Christian 
venom  concealed  in  the  last  clause,  if  we  interpret  Dr.  Eliot's  mind 

T  2-2,  Ixxxl.,  2  ad  3. 
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aright.  When  he  says  that  in  his  supposed  religion  of  the  future 
there  will  be  "no  identification  of  any  human  being,  however  ma- 
jestic, with  the  Eternal  Deity,"  he  must  be  referring  to  the  Christian 
worship  of  the  God-Man,  the  Word  Incarnate,  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world.  Here,  again,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  which  Dr.  Eliot  shows, 
m  common  with  the  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those  outside  the 
Catholic  Church,  who  even  profess  Christianity.  In  the  Catholic 
faith  concerning  Jesus  Christ  there  is  no  "identification  of  a  human 
being  with  the  Eternal  Deity."  The  Catholic  holds  that  in  Christ 
there  are  two  natures,  the  human  and  the  divine,  each  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  other,  but  both  united  in  the  hypostatic  union  of  the 
Word,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  There  is  here  no 
identification  of  the  human  being  with  the  Eternal  Deity,  but  there  is 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  God  and  Man  at  the  same  time, 
that  is,  One  in  Person,  and  that  this  Person  is  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Adorable  Trinity.  Hence  divine  worship  is  due  to  Christ,  as  to 
the  Eternal  Deity,  with  whom,  in  His  Divine  Nature,  He  is  consub- 
stantial.  Dr.  Eliot  is,  probably,  correct  in  his  forecast  that  the 
multitude  of  humane  persons  taught  by  him  and  by  his  fellow 
agnostic  professors  will  reject  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  as,  indeed,  they 
have  rejected  it  already.  Such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  cannot  possibly  subsist  where  revelation  and  author- 
ity are  decried. 

4.  "In  the  religion  of  the  future  the  primary  object  will  not  be  the 
personal  welfare  or  safety  of  the  individual  in  this  world  or  any 
other."  Here  we  have  a  proposed  communism  in  religion,  which  is 
far  more  unreasonable  than  the  communism  in  goods,  the  economic 
socialism  which  Dr.  Eliot  and  his  humane  followers  would  be  the 
first  to  condemn.  Religion  is  essentially  a  personal  affair,  and  its 
immediate  object  must  always  be  the  spiritual  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  individual.  For  the  very  end  and  purport  of  religfion  is  to  bind 
the  individual  soul  to  God,  through  knowledge  and  love,  reverence 
and  worship.  The  neglect  of  one's  own  salvation,  the  suffering  the 
loss  of  one's  own  soul  would  be  the  negation  of  religion.  It  is  true 
that  the  Anglican  Bible  makes  St.  Paul  say:  "I  could  wish  that 
myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh"  (Romans  ix.,  3)  ;  but  this  is,  evidently,  a  mis- 
translation and  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Apostle's  mind.  The 
original  Greek  word  is  more  correctly  rendered  by  the  Latin  word 
optabam  in  the  Vulgate  and  by  the  English  of  the  Rheims  version 
in  use  among  Catholics — "I  wished" — referring,  clearly,  to  his 
former  zeal  in  persecuting  those  same  Christians  whose  religion  he 
is  now  spending  himself  to  preach.    (Acts  ix.,  2;  I.  Cor.  xv.,  9.) 
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Indeed,  it  is  in  St.  Paul's  teaching  that  we  find  the  most  explicit 
enunciation  of  the  truth  that  one's  own  salvation  primes  over  every 
other  consideration.  The  great  preacher  tells  us  that  he  chastises 
his  body  and  brings  it  into  subjection,  lest,  perhaps,  when  he  has 
preached  to  others  he  himself  should  become  a  castaway.  (I.  Cor. 
ix.,  26.)  And  he  tells  us,  further,  tliat  he  knows  that  if  he  have  not 
divine  charity,  that  is,  personal  union  with  God,  his  preaching  would 
be  as  sounding  brass,  his  knowledge  and  faith  would  count  for 
nought;  yea,  martyrdom  itself  would  profit  him  nothing.  (I.  Cor. 
xiii.,  1-3.)  In  his  touching  farewell  address  to  the  Bishops  of 
Ephesus  he  exhorts  them  to  take  heed  to  themselves  first,  and  then 
only  to  the  whole  flock  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  placed  them 
Bishops.  (Acts  xx.,  28.)  It  is  the  same  advice  which  he  gives  to 
his  beloved  disciple,  Timothy:  "Exercise  thyself  unto  godliness. 
.  .  .  Take  heed  to  thyself."  (I.  Tim.  iv.,  7,  16.)  The  priority 
of  personal  sanctification  over  every  other  religious  consideration  is 
the  most  marked  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  the  life  of  Him  who  said 
of  Himself:  "For  them  do  I  sanctify  Myself.  (John  xvii.,  19.) 
And  the  author  of  "The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  who  has  probably  best 
interpreted  the  Divine  RIaster's  teaching,  expresses  this  truth  very 
emphatically:  "Whatever  may  become  of  others,  neglect  not  thy- 
self."' The  professedly  disinterested  altruism  of  the  new  religion 
is  very  pleasing  on  paper;  but  no  thoughtful  man  can  sincerely 
believe  in  its  existence  in  fact.  To  hold  that  men,  even  the  multitude 
of  humane  persons,  will  live  and  labor  for  others,  with  no  thought 
of  the  final  outcome  for  themselves,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is  to 
ignore  the  facts  of  experience  as  well  as  the  very  nature  of  man's 
constitution.  A  learned  and  thoughtful  university  professor.  Dr. 
Inge,  of  Cambridge,  in  a  recent  sermon  at  Westminster  Abbey,  well 
expressed  this  truth. 
y  "We  need  not  fret  and  fume  about  the  future  of  religion  or  of 
1^ civilization.  God  will  see  to  that;  but  if  we  neglect  our  own  souls, 
that  little  bit  of  work  will  remain  undone,  for  no  one  else  can  do  it. 
It  is  just  because  this  kind  of  teaching  is  unpopular  that  I  want  to 
insist  upon  it.  The  popular  preacher  just  now  is  the  man  who  con- 
gratulates himself  and  his  hearers  that  we  have  got  rid  of  'selfish 
individualism' — that  we  no  longer  think  of  saving  our  own  souls, 
but  of  the  Divine  principle  of  human  brotherhood;  above  all,  that 
we  have  brought  down  religion  from  the  clouds  to  rest  on  solid 
earth.  I  am  afraid  that  this  talk  about  selfish  individualism  is  little 
better  than  mere  cant.  The  real  reason  why  people  do  not  like  to  be 
exhorted  to  save  their  souls  is  that  they  are  not  sure  whether  they 
have  souls  to  be  saved.  The  real  reason  why  a  secularized  Chris- 
*  "Imlt.  ot  Christ,"  Book  I.,  Chap.  XXV. 
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tianity  appeals  to  them  is  that  the  eternal  'things  which  are  not  seen' 
are  not  only  out  of  sight,  but  out  of  mind.  They  are  not  really 
believed  in.  There  are  many  clergymen  now  who  stigmatize  as 
'unpractical'  and  'useless'  any  teaching  which  has  no  immediate 
bearing  on  the  bread  problem.  It  is  strange  that  any  reader  of  the 
Gospel  should  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the  world  more  practical 
than  the  eternal  destiny  of  souls.""* 

5.  "The  religion  of  the  future  will  not  be  propitiatory,  sacrificial 
or  expiatory."  In  elucidation  of  this  fifth  negfative  quality  of  the 
new  religion  the  lecturer  gives  us  his  views  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  religious  sacrifice  in  words  which  show  an  entire  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  subject.  He  regards  the  origin  of  religious 
sacrifice  to  be  "the  fear  of  the  supernal  powers,  as  represented  in 
the  awful  forces  of  nature,  in  primitive  society;"  he  refers  con- 
temptuously to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews;  he  thinks  that  "the 
Christian  Qiurch  made  a  great  step  forward  when  it  substituted  the 
burning  of  incense  for  the  burning  of  bullocks  and  doves,"  but  he 
regrets  that  "to  this  day  there  survives  not  only  in  the  doctrine  but 
in  the  practices  of  the  Christian  Church  the  principle  of  expiatory 
sacrifice."  And,  of  course,  he  concludes  that  "it  will  be  an  immense 
advance  if  twentieth  century  Christianity  can  be  purified  from  all 
these  survivals  of  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  religious  conceptions, 
because  they  imply  such  an  unworthy  idea  of  God." 

All  this  means,  what  is  more  explicitly  expressed  elsewhere  in  the 
lecture,  the  total  rejection  of  the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  New,  the 
denial  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  of  the  dependence  of  the  creature, 
of  the  fall  of  man,  of  the  need  of  atonement,  of  the  fact  of  the 
Redemption.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who  have 
rejected  the  great  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law  should  logically  throw 
overboard  sacrifice  altogether ;  but  a  little  careful  study  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  would  have  saved  the  lecturer  from  the  error  of  ascrib- 
ing a  savage  origin  to  the  idea  and  practice  of  Christian  sacrifice. 
Sacrifice,  in  its  proper  sense  of  an  offering,  whether  of  external 
sensible  things  or  of  the  soul  itself  to  God,  to  acknowledge  due  sub- 
jection to  Him  as  the  sovereign  Creator,  and  to  honor  Him,  is,  as  St. 
Thomas  points  out,  a  dictate  of  the  natural  law.  Hence  it  has  been 
practiced  by  all  peoples  and  in  all  ages."  There  is  deep  down  in 
the  mind  of  man,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  a  Superior  Being,  whom  it  is  necessary  to  propitiate  and  honor 
by  sacrifices  of  one  kind  or  another.  Christians  hold  that  man  needs 
sacrifice  for  three  purposes — the  remission  of  sin,  the  preservation  of 
grace  and  the  attainment  of  eternal  bliss.^*   The  sin  offering,  the 

~  J«  See  The  Guardian,  September  8,  1909. 
11  2-2,  85,1. 
»  3,  22,  2. 
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peace  offering  and  the  holocaust  of  the  Old  Law  fulfilled  this  three- 
fold end  of  sacrifice  in  a  partial  and  figurative  manner ;  it  remained 
for  the  God-Man,  through  the  sacrifice  of  His  human  nature  on  the 
Cross  on  Calvary,  to  satisfy  fully  and  literally  the  requirements  of 
eternal  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  divine  grace  and  the  means  of  final  union  with  God  for  all  man- 
kind. For  He  "was  delivered  up  for  our  sins"  (Rom.  iv.,  25); 
"And,  being  consiunmated,  He  became,  to  all  that  obey  Him,  the 
cause  of  eternal  salvation"  (Hebr.  v.,  9) ;  and  we  have  "therefore,  a 
confidence  in  the  entering  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  Blood  of  Christ" 
(Hebr.  x.,  19.)  All  these  effects  of  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ 
are  fully  renewed  and  perpetuated  by  what  Catholics  know  as  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass."  But  Dr.  Eliot  tells  us  that  his  new 
religion  "rejects  the  entire  conception  of  man  as  a  fallen  being;"" 
and  that  it  "will  magnify  and  laud  God's  love  and  compassion,  and 
will  not  venture  to  state  what  the  justice  of  God  may  or  may  not 
require  of  Himself  (sic)  or  of  any  of  his  (sic)  finite  creatures. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  gfreat  differences  between  the  future  religion 
and  the  past."" 

With  the  fall  of  man  ignored  and  the  justice  of  God  brushed  aside, 
there  will,  indeed,  be  no  room  or  need  in  "the  religion  of  the  future 
for  anything  propitiatory,  sacrificial  or  expiatory.""  However,  in 
denying  the  fall  and  in  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  requirements  of  the 
justice  of  God,  those  "humane  persons  of  the  twentieth  century" 
will  be  going  counter  to  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  all  mankind,  sina 
the  very  dawn  of  creation.  Even  Voltaire  acknowledged  that  "the 
fall  of  degenerate  man  is  the  foundation  of  the  theology  of  all 
ancient  nations.""  And  the  great  naturalist,  Cuvier,  asks :  "Could 
peoples,  with  so  few  relations  with  one  another,  with  so  little  in 
common,  in  language,  in  religfion,  in  morals,  could  they  agree  on  this 
point  of  the  fall  of  man  if  their  ideas  on  the  subject  were  not  founded 
on  truth?"  This  belief  is  found  in  the  legend  of  Promethm 
Vinctus,  as  dramatized  by  ^schylus;  it  was  taught  by  the  Druids; 
it  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos ;  it  is  found  in  the  books  of  Zoroaster; 
and  modern  philological  and  ethnographical  researches  have  discov- 
ered it  in  the  ancient  creeds  of  Yucatan,  Peru  and  Mexico.  More- 
over, sane  philosophy  has  to  recognize  it ;  for,  as  Pascal  said  in  his 
Pensees,  without  this  mystery  of  original  sin,  and  the  consequent  fall, 
man  would  be,  in  his  present  condition,  incomprehensible  to  himself; 

13  Quidquld  est  efFectus  Domlnicae  passlonis,  est  eltectus  hujus  Mcra- 
tnentl — St.  Thomas.   In  Iren.,  6. 
"  P.  395. 
"  P.  401. 
i«  P.  393. 

"  See  "Li' Ami  du  Clerse,"  4eme  Serie,  No.  42. 
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man  is  more  unthinkable,  without  the  light  of  this  mystery,  than  the 
mystery  itself  is  unthinkable  to  man.  Indeed,  no  human  philosophy, 
apart  from  the  revelation  of  this  mystery,  could  ever  give  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  disorder  and  woe  which  prevail  in  the 
world.  '  There  is  no  other  truth  more  important  to  grasp  for  those 
who  sincerely  wish  for  the  embetterment  of  mankind.  Those  who 
ignore  or  reject  it  fashion,  instead,  such  wild  Utopias  as  those  which 
the  new  religion  promises  to  bring  in  its  wake. 

6.  "The  religion  of  the  future  will  not  perpetuate  the  Hebrew 
anthropomorphic  representations  of  God,  conceptions  which  were 
carried  in  large  measures  into  institutional  Christianity.  .  .  . 
The  nineteenth  century  has  made  all  these  conceptions  of  Deity  look 
archaic  and  crude. This  negative  statement  concerning  the  new 
religion  may  best  be  refuted  by  the  lecturer's  own  words  a  few  para- 
graphs later  on,  where  he  says  of  it:  "It  is  anthropomorphic;  but 
what  else  can  a  human  view  of  God's  personality  be?  The  finite 
can  study  and  describe  the  infinite  only  through  analogy,  parallelism 
and  simile ;  but  that  is  a  good  way."**  So  here  we  have  what  the 
"nineteenth  century  made  look  archaic  and  crude"  in  the  Old  Revela- 
tion described  as  "a  good  way"  for  the  new  religion.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  that  the  new  religion,  after  disrobing  itself  of  all  the 
old  beliefs,  must  turn  round  and  don  again  some  shreds  of  them  to 
cover  its  metaphysical  nakedness. 

7.  "The  religion  of  the  future  will  not  be  gloomy,  ascetic  or  male- 
dictory. It  will  not  deal  chiefly  with  sorrow  and  death,  but  with  joy 
and  life.  It  will  believe  in  no  malignant  powers,  neither  in  Satan 
nor  in  witches."*'  Here  we  have  another  example  of  Dr.  Eliot's 
usual  method  of  jumbling  together  ideas  which  have  nothing  in 
common.  His  main  purpose  seems  to  be  to  contrast  the  glories  of 
the  new  religion  with  the  "institutional  Christianity,"  which  he 
derides.  But  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  bring  in  bits  of  idolatry  and 
of  savage  worship,  which  he  blends  in  his  argument  with  the  teach- 
ings and  practices  of  Revealed  Religfion.  Perhaps  he  is  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  vast  and  vital  distinctions  between  both ;  but  in  that  case 
he  should  have  left  the  whole  subject  to  other  hands,  even  to  those 
of  some  other  "American  layman."  In  the  passage  before  us  he 
mixes  belief  in  Satan  with  that  in  witches,  and  gloom  and  maledic- 
tion with  asceticism  in  the  categories  of  beliefs  to  be  rejected  by  the 
new  religion.  Dr.  Eliot  should  know  that  no  form  of  Christianity 
professes  belief  in  witches,  but  that  every  Christian  is  bound  to 
accept  the  very  positive  revelation  made  to  us  by  God  regarding  the 


"  P.  894. 
"  p.  897. 
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existence  and  the  evil  character  of  Satan.  It  is  not  the  new  religion 
that  will  drive  his  sable  majesty  out  of  the  world,  or  even  weaken 
his  influence  therein.  Again,  the  lecturer  ought  to  know  that  tliere 
is  nothing  gloomy  in  authentic  Qiristianity.  Peace  and  joy  were 
the  blessings  proclaimed  in  the  heavens  at  the  advent  of  the  Incarnate 
Word;  they  were  tlie  inheritance  left  to  His  own  by  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  (St.  Luke  ii.,  St.  John  xiv.)  Probably  the  ex-presi- 
dent of  Harvard  has  in  mind  the  gloomy  tenets  of  the  New  England 
Puritans.  But  whilst  not  gloomy  or  maledictory,  Qiristianity,  and, 
for  that  matter,  all  religion  is  necessarily  ascetic,  that  is,  exercising 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  to  attain  their  end,  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God,  and,  consequently,  restraining  by  self-discipline  and  mortifi- 
cation the  lower  or  animal  faculties  of  man,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  disorder  wrought  by  original  sin,  are  constantly  "warring 
against  the  spirit"  Unfortunately,  our  lecturer  does  not  believe 
in  original  sin  or  in  sin  of  any  kind.  His  new  religion,  therefore, 
has  no  use  for  asceticism  or  for  repentance,  since,  as  he  tells  us,  "it 
will  teach  that  repentance  wipes  out  nothing  in  the  past.""  This 
new  religion  is  to  be  all  joy  and  life,  and  to  eschew  sorrow  and  death. 
Perhaps  the  skilled  surgeons  who,  it  seems,  are  to  be  the  priests  of 
the  new  religion,  will  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  death  altc^ther 
from  human  experience.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected: 
and  the  multitude  of  humane  persons  of  the  twentieth  century,  as 
of  every  century  before,  will  have  to  face  the  inevitable,  as  they 
call  it.  The  gloom  of  death  will  flit  across  their  joy  and  life  and 
fill  them  with  the  saddest  of  all  sadness,  the  pagan  sadness  sudi  as 
runs  through  the  writings  of  that  most  cultured  votary  of  pleasure, 
Horace,  whose  works  Newman  found  to  be,  for  this  reason,  sad 
reading."  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  Qiristianity  is 
the  abiding  solace  and  comfort  which  it  offers  to  man  in  the  presence 
of  sorrow  and  death.  Any  form  of  religion,  so  called,  which  oflefs 
no  supernatural  balm  for  the  wounds  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  no 
eternal  hope  beyond  the  dark  portals  of  death,  is  utterly  worthless. 
How  different  is  the  role  of  historic  Qiristianity,  as  embodied  in 
the  Catholic  Church !  A  distinguished  university  president,  a  con- 
vert to  the  Church,  has  quite  recently  set  it  forth  in  the  following 
words,  which  reflect  the  serious  frame  of  mind  which  the  world  has 
a  right  to  expect  in  university  trained  men :  "To  many  of  us,  and 
especially  to  those  who  have  arrived  at  or  passed  the  middle  age,  the 
Church  stands  prominently  out  as  a  consoler  and  helper  in  time  of 
trouble.  Few,  indeed,  have  reached  the  'mezzo  del  canunin  de  nostra 
vita'  without  having  experienced  the  need  of  that  help  and  sympathy 

»t  p.  S93. 
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which  the  Church  is  so  well  able  to  extend  in  the  hour  of  stress  and 
tribulation.  Those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  us  are  called  away; 
friends  become  estranged;  children  disappoint;  the  Church  is  ready 
to  pour  balm  into  the  wounds  of  the  spirit.  Misfortune  and  ill 
health  dog  the  footsteps;  the  Church  is  there  to  point  to  a  better 
world,  where  God  will  wipe  the  tears  from  every  eye.  She  is  there, 
too,  to  promise  that  when  we  also  are  called  to  pass  'ex  umbris  et 
imaginibus  in  veritatem,'  she  will  unceasingly  pray  to  God  for  us 
that  He  may  give  us  the  entry  to  that  place  of  refreshment,  light  and 
peace,  for  which  every  tired  spirit  longs.  From  this  point  of  view 
few  of  us  Catholics  advance  any  very  great  distance  along  the  path- 
way of  life  without  finding  abundant  reason  for  crying  out,  'Thank 
God  for  our  holy  faith.'  ""^ 

Compare  this  language  of  one  of  the  foremost  scientists  of  the 
day  with  Dr.  Eliot's  description  of  his  new  religion  in  its  relations 
to  sorrow  and  death.  "To  the  wretched,  sick  and  down  trodden  of 
the  earth  religion  has,  in  the  past,  held  out  hopes  of  future  com- 
pensation. .  .  .  Con  the  future  religion  promise  that  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  ills  of  this  world  ?  .  .  .  A  candid  reply  to 
this  inquiry  involves  the  statement  that  in  the  future  religion  there 
will  be  nothing  'supernatural.'  ...  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  completely  natural  quality  of  the  future  religion  excludes 
from  it  many  of  the  religious  compensations  and  consolations  of  the 
past."'"  Thus  the  new  religion  stands  self-condemned  as  lacking 
the  power  to  supply  the  greatest  need  of  suffering  humanity,  super- 
natural hope  and  consolation. 

Having  thus  considered  with  Dr.  Eliot  "what  the  religion  of  the 
future  will  not  be,"  let  us  now  consider,  with  him,  "what  its  positive 
elements  will  be."  Here  we  are  in  presence  of  an  attempt  to  build 
a  great  structure  out  of  airy  nothing,  contrary  to  the  dictum  of  that 
humane  materialist  of  antiquity,  Lucretius — ^iVt7«7  ex  nihilo  fit.  Let 
us  see  how  it  succeeds. 

"The  new  thought  of  God,"  says  Dr.  Eliot,  "will  be  its  (the  new 
religion's)  most  characteristic  element.  This  ideal  will  comprehend 
the  Jewish  Jehovah,  the  Christian  Universal  Father,  the  modem 
physicist's  omnipresent  and  exhaustless  Energy  and  the  biological 
conception  of  a  Vital  Force.  The  Infinite  Spirit  pervades  the  uni- 
verse, just  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  pervades  his  body,  and  acts  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously  in  every  atom  of  it.  The  twentieth 
century  will  accept  literally  and  implicitly  St.  Paul's  statement,  'In 


t«  Address  by  Dr.  Bertram  C.  A.  Wlndle,  K  S.  O.,  president  of  University 
CoIIegre,  Cork,  on  "The  Intellectual  Claims  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  October, 
1»09. 
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Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,'  and  God  is  that  vital 
atmosphere,  or  incessant  inspiration.  The  new  religion  is  therefore 
thoroughly  monotheistic,  its  God  being  the  one  infinite  force;  but 
this  one  God  is  not  withdrawn  or  removed,  but  indwelling,  and 
especially  dwelling  in  every  living  creature.  God  is  so  absolutely 
immanent  in  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  that  no  mediation 
is  needed  between  him  (sic)  and  the  least  particle  of  his  (sic) 
creation."  We  are  informed  that  in  the  new  religion  "every  man 
makes  his  own  picture  of  God  (that  is,  of  the  god  to  whom  the  new 
prophet  refers  without  using  capital  letters).  If,  now,  man  discovers 
God  through  self-consciousness,  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  is  the  human 
soul  through  which  God  is  revealed,  the  race  has  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  through  knowledge  of  itself;  and  the  best  knowledge 
of  God  comes  through  knowledge  of  the  best  of  the  race."  Here 
we  have  set  forth  the  false  doctrine  of  immanence  which  the  Pope 
recently  condemned  in  the  writings  of  Modernists.  It  is  a  doctrine 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  involves  pantheism  and  must  logically  end  in 
atheism.  Our  lecturer  acknowledges,  yea,  boasts,  that  this  doctrine 
"is  fundamentally  and  completely  inconsistent  with  the  dualistic 
conception  which  sets  spirit  over  against  matter,  good  over  against 
evil,  man's  wickedness  against  God's  righteousness,  and  Satan 
against  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  God's  immanence  is  also  inconsist- 
ent with  the  conception  that  He  once  set  the  universe  agoing,  and 
then  withdrew,  leaving  the  universe  to  be  operated  under  physical 
laws,  which  were  his  vicegerents  or  substitutes.  If  God  is  thor- 
oughly immanent  in  the  entire  creation,  there  can  be  no  'secondary- 
causes'  in  either  the  material  or  the  spiritual  universe.  The  new 
religion  rejects  absolutely  the  conception  that  man  is  an  alien  in  the 
world,  or  that  God  is  alienated  from  the  world.  It  rejects  also  the 
entire  conception  of  man  as  a  fallen  being,  hopelessly  wicked,  and 
tending  downward  by  nature ;  and  it  makes  this  emphatic  rejection 
of  long  accepted  beliefs  because  it  finds  them  all  inconsistent  with  a 
humane,  civilized  or  worthy  idea  of  God."** 

In  the  above  description  of  the  God  of  the  new  religion  we  have, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  lecture,  some  expressions,  such  as  that  "man  is 
hopelessly  wicked,"  and  that  God  "withdrew"  from  the  universe 
which  He  had  created,  apparently  set  up  to  be  easily  knocked  down, 
carrying  with  them  in  their  fall  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
beliefs  of  Christianity.  But  the  main  idea  of  the  new  God  immanent 
in  every  creature  is  bluntly  anti-Christian,  and,  if  the  lecturer  would 
only  reflect  and  acknowledge  it,  anti-theistic.  There  is  a  true  sense, 
in  which  it  must  be  said  that  God  is  indwelling  in  the  universe,  and 
especially  in  every  living  creature ;  there  is  even  a  still  higher  and 
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closer  indwelling,  which,  we  fear,  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  votaries 
of  the  new  religion,  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  souls  of  His  elect, 
through  divine,  supernatural  grace.  The  omnipresence  of  God  is 
an  elementary  truth  of  theistic  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  Divine 
revelation.  But  the  mode  of  this  omnipresence  is  the  stumbling 
block  of  modern  Kantian  philosophy,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  new 
religion.  The  philosophy  which  the  schoolmen  adopted  from  Aris- 
totle solves  this  question,  like  so  many  others,  in  the  only  way  which 
is  consonant  with  right  reason  and  with  Revelation.  God  is  present 
in  everything,  since  He  immediately  operates  in  everything  that 
exists  (Isaias  xvi.)  ;  but  He  is  present  not  as  a  part  of  the  essence 
of  things  nor  as  an  accident,  but  as  an  agent  is  present  in  the  object 
of  His  activity.  Every  created  being  is  an  effect  caused  by  the 
uncreated,  self-existing  Being  of  God ;  and  this  effect  is  caused  not 
only  in  the  first  creation  of  beings,  but  it  continues  as  long  as  they 
continue  in  existence,  just  as  light  continues  to  be  caused  by  the 
sun,  as  long  as  the  atmosphere  continues  to  be  illumined.  In  the 
same  manner  God  is  present  everywhere,  not  as  filling  space,  but  as 
the  One  who  has  given  being  to  all  things  that  are  in  space  (Wisdom 
xi.).  God  is  present  in  every  being  by  His  essence,  as  the  cause  is 
present  in  the  effect;  by  His  power,  since  all  things  are  subject  to 
Him,  just  as  the  sovereign  supremacy  obtains  everywhere  throughout 
the  state ;  by  His  presence,  inasmuch  as  all  things  are  naked  to  His 
eye.  Moreover,  God  is  present  in  a  special  and  intimate  manner  in 
the  relational  soul  which  is  united  to  Him  by  knowledge  and  love — 
a  union  which  is  effected  by  Divine  Grace  alone,  and  which,  there- 
fore, exists  only  in  the  souls  of  the  just.*' 

This  rational  and,  at  the  same  time,  Christian  view  and  explanation 
of  God's  omnipresence  is  radically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
immanence,  which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  new  religion.  Immanence,  as  interpreted  by  its  sup- 
porters, from  Kant  down  to  the  Harvard  lecturer,  means  that  God 
is  present  in  every  being,  and  especially  in  living  beings  as  part  of 
their  essence.  In  other  words,  every  being  is  a  part  of  God.  This 
doctrine  makes  all  beings,  in  their  several  spheres,  especially,  of 
course,  humane  persons,  so  many  gods.  God  is  what  their  individual 
consciousness  represents  Him  to  be,  and  nothing  more ;  their  beings 
and  lives  and  movements  are  those  of  God.  And  this  is  the  perverse 
meaning  they  g^ve  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  Athenians :  "In  Him  we 
live,  move  and  are."  (Acts  xvii.,  28.)  There  is  a  fathomless  abyss 
between  the  omnipresence  of  God  by  essence,  power  and  presence, 
and  between  even  His  special  presence  in  the  souls  of  His  elect  by 
the  knowledge  and  love  which  are  the  effects  of  His  grace,  and  the 
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immanence  which  represents  God  as  sharing  His  very  essence  with 
His  creatures,  and  thereby  making  them,  as  the  serpent  promised 
Eve,"  be  as  Gods."    (Genesis,  iii.) 

This  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  created  beings,  as  inter- 
preted by  its  votaries,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  rank  pantheism. 
And  pantheism  dissolves  logically  into  atheism.    For  cause  and 
effect  cannot  co-exist;  and  if  God  shares  the  essence  of  His  being 
with  creatures,  which  have  only  participated  being,  He  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  the  Great  First  Cause,  the  eternally  self-existing  Being, 
which  reason  postulates  as  God ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  God  out- 
side the  creature,  which  means  that  there  is  no  God  at  all.   Yet  this 
is  to  be  the  main,  "the  most  characteristic  element"  of  the  new 
religion.   The  consequences  of  such  a  notion  of  God  are  far-readi- 
ing.    It  does  away  with  all  objective  truth  outside  man's  own  con- 
sciousness; it  rejects  all  revelation  other  than  that  which  man 
develops  within  himself ;  it  sweeps  away  all  ethics  and  morality  save 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  individual  or  collection  of  individuals  at  a 
given  time;  it  brings  God  down  to  the  level  of  the  creature,  and 
makes  man  his  own  God,  irresponsible  save  to  himself.   And  we 
are  told  that  man  thus  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  self-conscious  god, 
will  straightway  cease  to  be  selfish,  and  will  go  out  of  himself  to 
"universal  love  and  service."*''    When  we  reach  this  point  of  Dr. 
Eliot's  description  of  his  new  religion  and  new  God,  we  are  prepared 
for  all  manner  of  extravagant  utterances  regfarding  the  beneficent 
effects  that  will  follow.    "It  will  teach  a  universal  good-will,  under 
the  influence  of  which  men  will  do  their  duty,  and  at  the  same  time 
promote  their  happiness."''*    "The  new  religion  will  foster  power- 
fully a  virtue  which  is  comparatively  new  in  the  world — the  love  of 
truth  and  the  passion  for  seeking  it."*»    "The  new  relig^ion  affords 
an  indefinite  scope  or  range  for  progress  and  development.  .  • 
It  is  not  bound  to  any  dogma,  creed,  book  or  institution."'" 
lecturer  thinks  that  the  new  religfion  will  be  "as  helpful  to  the  spint 
of  man"  as  what  he  calls  "the  numerous  deities  revered  in  the 
various  Christian  communions — God  the  Father,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Mother  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  host  of  tutelary  saints.'" 
Fancy  the  deep  knowledge  of  Christianity  displayed  in  this  last  sent- 
ence by  the  forty  years  president  of  Harvard  University !   Yet  it 
is  on  a  par  with  the  rubbish  scattered  all  through  the  lecture.  Worst 
of  all,  the  lecturer  winds  up  with  what  must  appear  to  the  rationalist 
even  a  gross  libel  on  the  Gospels,  but  what  must  shock  the  Christian 
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as  a  horrible  blasphemy.  After  telling  us  that  what  he  calls  "the 
numerous  deities — God  the  Father,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Mother  of 
God,  the  Holy  Ghost"  are  to  be  brushed  aside  by  the  religion,  that 
its  "scientific  doctrine  of  one  omnipresent  Energy  is  fundamentally 
and  completely  inconsistent  with  the  dualistic  conception  which  sets 
spirit  over  against  matter,  good  over  against  evil,  man's  wickedness 
against  God's  righteousness  and  Satan  against  Christ,"  that  "in  the 
future  religfion  there  will  be  nothing  'supernatural,'  "  that  "its  sacra- 
ments will  be,  not  invasions  of  law  by  miracle,  but  the  visible  signs 
of  a  natural  spiritual  grace"  (whatever  that  means),  that  "the  com- 
pletely natural  quality  of  the  future  religion  excludes  from  it  the 
religious  consolations  of  institutional  Christianity,"  that  "the  future 
religion  will  not  undertake  to  describe,  or  even  imagine  the  justice 
of  God,"  that  "the  new  religion  will  teach  no  such  horrible  and  per- 
verse doctrines"  as  "the  prevailing  Christian  conceptions  of  heaven 
and  hell"  which,  we  are  told,  "have  hardly  any  more  influence  with 
educated  people  in  these  days  than  Olympus  and  Hades  have" — 
after  telling  us  all  this,  the  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  concludes : 
"Finally,  this  twentieth-century  religion  is  not  only  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  great  secular  movements  of  modern  society,  but  also  in 
essential  agreement  with  the  direct,  personal  teachings  of  Jesus,  as 
they  are  reported  in  the  Gospels.  The  revelation  he  (sic)  gave  to 
mankind  thus  becomes  more  wonderful  than  ever."'^ 

Indeed,  this  gloss  on  the  Gospels  and  on  the  teachings  of- Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  "more  wonderful  than  ever"  was  con- 
ceived by  gnostic  or  agnostic,  by  pagan  or  heretic.  It  is  left  for  the 
forty  years  president  of  the  leading  American  university  to  set  forth 
as  the  only  acceptable  religion  of  humane  persons  the  pantheism,  and 
atheism,  the  self-worship  and  self-chosen  ethics  of  the  pagan  past, 
and  clothe  them  in  some  of  the  tattered  garments  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Eliot's  fellow  professors  appear  to  be  less  squeamish  about 
preserving  even  the  semblance  of  Christian  garments  for  their  reli- 
gious and  ethical  theories.  They,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements 
already  referred  to,  frankly  reject  Christianity  and  all  its  belongings. 
They  rejoice  with  far  more  outspoken  glee  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
beliefs  of  ages.  In  reading  their  rapturous  onslaughts  on  the  most 
cherished  tenets  of  Christianity,  one  is  reminded  of  what  a  great 
English  layman,  who  knew  something  of  the  nature  and  history  of 
Christianity,  as  well  as  of  paganism,  Mr.  Gladstone,  once  wrote  in 
comment  on  the  anti-Christian  teachings  of  a  celebrated  professor 
of  the  dechristianized  Sorbonne:  "I  own  my  surprise  not  only  at 
the  fact  but  at  the  manner  in  which  in  this  day  writers,  whose  name 
is  legion,  unimpeached  in  character  and  abounding  in  talent,  not  only 
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put  away  from  them,  cast  into  shadow  or  into  the  very  gulf  of  nega- 
tion itself,  the  conception  of  a  Deity,  an  active  and  a  ruling  Deity. 
Of  this  belief  which  has  satisfied  the  doubts  and  wiped  away  the 
tears,  and  found  guidance  for  the  footsteps  of  so  many  a  weary 
wanderer  on  earth,  which  among  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race 
has  been  so  cherished  by  those  who  had  it,  and  so  longed  and  sought 
for  by  those  who  had  it  not,  we  might  suppose  that  if  at  length  we 
had  discovered  that  it  was  in  the  light  of  truth  untenable,  that  the 
accumulated  testimony  of  man  was  worthless,  and  that  his  wisdom 
was  but  folly,  yet  at  least  the  decencies  of  mourning  would  be  vouch- 
safed to  this  irreparable  loss.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  with  a  joy  and 
exultation  that  might  almost  recall  the  frantic  orgfies  of  the  Com- 
mune, that  this,  at  least  at  first  sight,  terrific  and  overwhelming 
calamity  is  accepted  and  recorded  as  a  gain.  For  those  who  believe 
that  the  old  foundations  are  unshaken  still,  and  that  the  fabric  built 
upon  them  will  look  down  for  ages  on  the  floating  wreck  of  many 
a  modem  and  boastful  theory,  it  is  difficult  to  see  anything  but  infatu- 
ation in  the  destructive  temperament  which  leads  to  the  notion  that 
to  substitute  a  blind  mechanism  for  the  hand  of  God  in  the  affairs  of 
life  is  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  remedial  agency ;  that  to  dismiss  the 
highest  of  all  inspirations  is  to  elevate  the  strain  of  human  thought 
and  life;  and  that  each  of  us  is  to  rejoice  that  our  several  units  are 
to  be  disintegrated  at  death  into  countless  millions  of  organism;  for 
such,  it  seems,  is  the  latest  'revelation'  delivered  from  the  fragile 
tripod  of  a  modem  Delphi."" 

John  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp. 

Cornwells,  Pa. 


IS  MARS  INHABITED? 

THE  question  as  to  whether  the  planet  Mars  is  actually 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  intelligent  beings  is  frequently 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  press.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
question,  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
debated.  Victory  seems  to  be  uncertain  as  to  which  side  it  shall 
award  the  palm,  since,  as  is  natural  to  human  beings,  each  champion 
will  generally  unwittingly  commit  himself  to  an  erroneous  or  exag- 
gerated statement,  and  thus  expose  a  weak  point  to  the  shafts  of 
his  adversary. 

Professional  astronomers  are  almost  all  on  the  negative  side. 

S3  mneteenth  Centum,  March,  1886,  "The  Dawn  of  Creation,"  a  critique  of 
Dr.  Revllle's  "Prolegomenes  de  I'HlBtolre  des  Religions." 
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Percival  Lowell,  of  the  Flagstaff  Observatory,  Arizona,  is  the  strong- 
est advocate  of  the  positive  side,  and  as  he  is  also  the  best  observer 
of  Mars  and  has  at  hand  a  larger  and  better  mass  of  actually 
observed  facts  than  any  other  astronomer,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
assail  any  argument  that  is  claimed  to  be  based  on  facts. 

The  only  safe  way,  therefore,  to  study  the  problem  is  to  take 
Lowell's  own  writings,  to  grant  his  observed  facts,  and  then  to 
analyze  his  deductions  and  examine  his  arguments.  It  is  only  in 
this  manner  that  the  battle  may  be  fought  on  even  ground,  for  when 
it  comes  to  reasoning,  a  recluse  in  his  cell  is  on  a  par  with  the  best 
observer. 

Lowell  has  collected  all  his  observed  facts  and  expressed  his  ideas 
in  two  popular  books,  "Mars  and  Its  Canals"  and  "Mars  as  the 
Abode  of  Life,"  published  respectively  three  years  and  one  year  ago. 
When  quoting  these  works  I  shall  call  them  I.  and  II.,  respectively, 
followed  by  the  page  number.  But  before  proceeding  to  review 
these  books  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  recall  the  principal  facts 
concerning  our  sister  planet  as  they  are  given  in  astronomical  text- 
books. 

Mars,  as  we  know,  is  the  planet  whose  orbit  is  next  outside  the 
earth's.  It  requires  687  days,  or  one  year  and  ten  a  half  months  of 
our  reckoning,  to  complete  its  circuit  about  the  sun.  Its  distance 
from  this  luminary  is  about  fifty  percent,  greater  than  ours,  so  that 
it  receives  only  about  half  as  much  light  and  heat  per  square  mile 
as  the  earth  does. 

The  planet  itself  is  a  globe  like  the  earth,  and  is  about  as  much 
flattened  at  the  poles.  It  is  certainly  a  solid,  as  the  permanence  of 
its  surface  markings  proves.  Its  .diameter  is  about  4,200  miles,  a 
little  more  than  half  the  earth's.  Its  volume  is  only  one-seventh  as 
much,  and  its  surface  area  about  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  that  is  to 
say,  100  pounds  on  earth  would  weigh  only  38  pounds  on  Mars.  It 
turns  on  its  axis  in  24  hours,  37  minutes,  22.67  seconds,  so  that  its 
day  and  night  are  only  a  little  longer  than  ours.  Its  equator  is 
inclined  to  its  orbit  at  very  nearly  the  same  angle  that  the  earth's  is, 
so  that  its  seasons  are  identical  with  ours,  except  that'they  are  about 
twice  as  long. 

Mars  has  a  very  rare  and  transparent  atmosphere.  The  barometer 
which  registers  a  terrestrial  pressure  of  about  thirty  inches  at  sea 
level  would  sink  down  to  less  than  four  inches  on  Mars.  Human 
beings,  therefore,  like  ourselves  could  evidently  not  exist  there. 
This  is  admitted  by  all.  This  rare  atmosphere  is  seldom  obscured 
by  clouds,  and  these  clouds  are  rather  dust  than  water  vapor.  On 
account  of  this  wonderful  transparency  of  its  atmosphere,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  when  Mars  is  nearest  the  earth  it  turns  a  fully 
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illuminated  disk  towards  us,  it  is  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  so  many 
details  upon  its  surface. 

Three  kinds  of  surface  features  are  generally  distinguished  upon 
Mars.  The  first  are  the  white  patches  about  the  poles,  which  are 
formed  during  the  winter  and  disappear  during  the  summer.  The 
second  are  patches  of  bluish  gray  or  green,  and  the  third  are  exten- 
sive regfions  of  various  shades  of  orange  and  yellow.  While  the 
first  are  still  supposed  by  many  to  be  snow  and  ice,  the  second  were 
for  a  long  time  taken  to  be  water  and  the  third  land,  but  modem 
observations  have  shown  that  the  famous  canal  system  to  be  men- 
tioned later  traverses  both  regions  indiscriminately,  and  that  there- 
fore this  division  must  be  abandoned. 

Lowell  maintains  that  the  green  portions  are  vegetation  (II.,  io6), 
and  that  the  orange  ones  are  deserts,  and  that  these  latter  cover  five- 
eighths  of  its  surface  (II.,  i86).  Mars,  he  says  (II.,  142),  "is  a 
world-wide  desert,  where  fertile  spots  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
and  where  water  everywhere  is  scarce.  So  scanty  is  this  organic 
essential  that  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  there  is  none  to 
quicken  vegetation  or  to  support  life."  And  (II.,  144) :  "Un- 
traversable  without  water  to  organic  life,  and  uninhabitable,  the 
Sahara  cuts  oflf  completely  the  planet's  hemispheres  from  each  other, 
barring  surface  commerce  by  sundering  its  supplies."  Mars'  water 
supply,  he  estimates  (II.,  141)  as  1-189,000  as  much  as  the  earth's. 

Owing  to  the  low  barometric  pressure  on  Mars,  water  would  boil 
( II.,  40)  at  about  1 10  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  would  for  the  same 
reason  rapidly  evaporate.  It  must,  therefore,  if  it  exists  at  all,  be 
found  to  some  extent  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars  and  be  visible  in 
our  spectroscopes.  Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  is  at  present 
under  discussion,  and  scientific  journals  abound  in  statements  made 
by  the  opposing  parties.  As  our  own  terrestrial  atmosphere  con- 
tains water  vapor  in  ever  varying  quantities,  we  must  ascend  to  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain  in  order  to  look  through  the  least  possible 
amount  of  air  and  vapor.  Then  by  pointing  the  spectroscope  suc- 
cessively to  Mars  and  our  moon  at  equal  altitudes,  we  have  a 
standard  of  comparison,  because  tlie  moon  is  known  to  have  only 
a  most  insignificant  amount  of  water  vapor  on  its  surface,  if  it  has 
any  at  all.  Lowell  maintains  that  under  these  conditions  Mars  shows 
the  band  of  water  vapor  in  its  spectrum  much  more  intensely  than 
tlie  moon,  while  Campbell,  the  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
cannot  see  any  difference. 

Mars  has  no  mountains.  If  any  existed,  they  would  be  easily  seen 
at  the  terminator,  the  sunrise  or  sunset  circle,  where  they  would  cast 
conspicuous  shadows,  as  they  do  on  the  moon,  which  for  that  reason 
is  such  an  interesting  object  even  in  small  telescopes.  "Altitude 
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must  therefore  be  a  negligible  factor  in  Martian  surface  meteoro- 
logical phenomena.  Both  density  and  temperature  can  be  but  little 
affected  by  such  cause."    (I.  63.) 

Owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  air  and  the  general  absence  of  clouds, 
"insolation  on  Mars  is  more  of  a  factor  than  with  us"  (I.  79). 
Hence  during  the  long  days  of  summer,  which  itself  is  about  twice 
as  long  as  ours,  heat  may  accumulate  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
spite  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a  point  well  taken  by 
Lowell.  There  may,  therefore,  be  sufficient  heat  for  the  support  of 
life,  which  the  equally  long  and  extremely  cold  winter  would  only 
cause  to  hibernate  without  destroying.  (II.,  187.)  "The  Martian 
climate  is  one  of  extremes.  ...  In  summer  and  during  the 
day  it  must  be  decidedly  hot,  certainly  well  above  any  possible 
freezing.  .  .  .  The  maximum  temperature,  therefore,  cannot  be 
low.  The  minimum,  of  course  is.  .  .  .  Organic  life  is  not  in 
the  least  debarred  from  finding  itself  there."    (I.  380.) 

And  in  reference  to  observations  that  he  has  himself  made  on  the 
top  of  the  San  Francisco  mountains  near  his  observatory  at  Flag- 
staff, Arizona,  Lowell  says  (II.  96)  that  "the  fact  of  a  few  warm 
weeks  made  life  possible,  outweighing  the  impossibility  of  all  the 
other  long,  cold,  forbidding  months." 

He  claims  that  "the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  air  of  Mars 
should  be  about  48  degrees  F. ;  .  .  .  that  of  the  earth  is  only 
60  degrees  F."  (II.  86.)  Here,  however,  he  is  at  variance  with 
Poynting  {Monthly  Weather  Review,  November,  1904)  and  the 
generality  of  astronomers,  who  say  that  the  four  terrestrial  planets. 
Mercury,  Venus,  Earth  and  Mars,  part  with  the  sun's  heat  by  radia- 
tion into  space  as  fast  as  they  receive  it,  and  that  therefore  their 
surfaces  must  be  at  a  constant  mean  temperature.  This  temperature 
is  for  the  earth  about  62  degrees  F.,  and  for  Mars  36  degrees  below 
zero.  With  such  a  low  average  temperature  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
life  could  endure.  However,  Lowell  remarks  (II.,  103)  that  "man 
can  endure  70  degrees  below  zero  F.  if  the  air  is  still,  but  perish  at 
40  degrees  below  under  the  least  wind.  Even  a  breeze,  therefore, 
is  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  30  degrees  F.  in  the  temperature."  The 
rarity  of  the  Martian  atmosphere  precludes  the  possibility  of  violent 
winds,  and  in  so  far  favors  the  existence  of  life. 

Nor  is  this  rarity  of  the  Martian  atmosphere  such  an  essential  bar 
to  life  as  is  generally  supposed.  "Another  point  the  presence  of  the 
animals  on  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  serves  to  bring  out — their 
indiflFerence  to  thinness  of  the  air."  (II.  96.)  Lowell  says  that 
the  species  of  deer,  bear  and  other  animals  are  the  same  at  10,000 
feet  elevation,  where  the  barometer  is  only  18  inches,  as  they  are  at 
sea  level,  with  30  inches.   In  the  same  way  meadow  larks  at  8,000 
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feet  in  G)lorado  are  the  same  as  at  2,000  feet  in  Kansas.  Moreover, 
many  of  these  animals  migrate  semi-annually  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains  to  the  bottom  or  the  reverse  with  the  change  of  the  sea- 
sons. And  even  men  adapt  themselves  to  live  at  various  heights. 
The  thinness  of  the  air  on  Mars  is  consequently  no  obstacle  to  the 
existence  of  animal  and  much  less  of  vegetable  life. 

The  absence  of  mountains  on  Mars  increases  the  probability  of 
life.  "That  we  do  not  find  animal  and  vegetable  life  at  the  tops  of 
our  highest  mountains"  (II.,  103)  is  because  they  are  isolated  peaks 
separated  by  impassable  gulfs.  This  hindrance  does  not  exist  on 
Mars.  These,  we  must  admit,  are  points  in  which  Lowell  reasons  well. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  polar  caps  of  Mars,  which  grow  during 
the  winter  and  diminish  during  the  summer?  The  northern  cap 
diminishes  from  78  degfrees  to  6  degrees,  and  the  southern  one  from 
96  degrees  to  nothing  (II.,  114),  while  on  earth  the  north  polar  cap 
is  never  less  than  20  degfrees  or  30  degrees,  and  the  southern  38 
degrees  (I.  42).  Lowell  maintains  these  caps  to  be  ice  and  snow. 
"As  the  north  polar  cap  melts,  there  comes  a  season  when  an  indefi- 
nite pearly  appearance  fringes  its  edge,  obliterating  its  contours, 
which  before  were  sharp.  This  persists  for  some  weeks,  off  and  on, 
and  when  at  last  it  clears,  the  cap  is  seen  reduced  to  its  least  extent 
That  it  is  mist  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  cap  there  is  little  doubt." 
(II.,  136.)  This  mist,  he  says  (II.,  82),  is  a  blue  belt  and  proclaims 
the  presence  of  a  liquid.  "The  substance  composing  the  caps  was 
therefore  snow.  For  no  other  that  we  know  of  dons  their  snowy 
aspect  with  change  of  state." 

The  late  Simon  Newcomb  said  in  the  Monthly  Weaiher  Review 
for  October,  1908.  "For  snowfall  substitute  frost  fall ;  instead  of 
feet  or  inches  say  fractions  of  a  millimeter,  and  instead  of  storms  or 
wind  substitute  little  motions  of  an  air  thinner  than  on  the  top  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  we  shall  have  a  general  description  of  Martian 
meteorology."  The  polar  caps  he  maintains  to  be  hoar  frost.  Even 
at  the  equator  the  sun  cannot  melt  more  than  one  or  two  inches  of 
ice  in  a  day,  and  this  freezes  at  once  over  night  Snow  and  ice 
evaporate  at  all  temperatures ;  this  explains  the  shrinkage  of  the  caps. 
A  planet  radiates  as  much  heat  as  it  receives ;  air  blankets  very  little. 

Lowell  maintains  (II.,  140)  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  topography 
of  Mars  "moisture  would  proceed  poleward,  to  remain  there."  The 
sun's  heat  and  the  rare  atmosphere  would  evaporate  the  water 
wherever  it  existed.  At  the  poles  there  would  be  evaporation  only 
in  the  summer  time,  while  during  the  winter  the  moisture  from  other 
regions  would  distill  over  and  be  precipitated  there.  The  water,  he 
says,  is  returned  to  the  equatorial  and  other  zones  by  artificial 
means,  as  we  shall  see  later. 
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He  claims  that  the  polar  caps  cannot  be  carbonic  add,  as  some 
have  maintained,  because  although  this  when  frozen  is  as  white  as 
snow,  it  changes  from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state  without  passing 
through  the  liquid  state.  Now  the  polar  caps  of  Mars  are  always 
fringed  with  a  deep  blue  line,  which  cannot  be  anything  else  but 
water.    (I.,  39.) 

This  fine  blue  line  fringing  the  caps  seems  to  be  Lowell's  only  real 
argument  for  proving  the  presence  of  water  on  Mars.  It  is  a  rather 
slender  thread  to  support  such  a  weighty  conclusion.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  is  alone  in  this  contention. 

And  as  water  vapor  is  there,  Lowell  infers  that  therefore  the  less 
volatile  gases — nitrogen,  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid — must  be  there 
also  (II.,  104).  As  all  these  gases,  which  are  the  constituents  of 
our  own  atmosphere,  found  their  presence  on  Mars  ultimately  on 
the  fine  blue  line  which  fringes  the  polar  caps,  and  which  Lowell  is 
the  only  one  to  have  seen,  the  argument  is  rather  weak  and  uncon- 
vincing. The  direct  spectroscopic  proof  of  the  presence  of  oxygen 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  which  Lowell  claims  recently  to  have 
obtained,  still  awaits  confirmation. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  Arean  topography — 
the  famous  canal  system.  Here  we  must  trust  Lowell  almost  im- 
plicitly, since  no  other  person  has  ever  been  able,  even  with  superior 
optical  power,  to  see  as  much  as  he  has  depicted.  The  keenness  of 
his  eyesight,  as  well  as  his  assiduity,  are  truly  marvelous.  Accord- 
ing to  Lowell  the  canals  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  planet  (II., 
194).  They  are  extremely  fine  lines,  almost  entirely  beyond  the 
visibility  of  most  obervers.  They  rim  in  arcs  of  great  circles,  that 
is,  to  use  an  unmathematical  term,  they  are  perfectly  straight.  Their 
smallest  width  is  about  one  mile  (I.,  181),  and  as  to  length,  2,000 
miles  is  common;  many  exceed  2,500;  one  is  3,540  miles  long  (I., 
183).  This  is  one-third  of  a  circumference  (I.,  183),  or,  rather, 
only  one-fourth  (II.,  150),  and  as  long  comparatively  as  if  it  ex- 
tended on  earth  from  London  to  Denver,  or  from  Boston  to  Behring 
Strait.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  latitudes,  longitudes  and  direc- 
tions (I.,  190).  They  are,  however,  visible  only  during  the  summer; 
they  "hibernate"  (I.,  chap,  xxv.)  and  disappear  during  the  winter 
(II.,  197). 

But  the  most  wonderful  feature  of  these  canals  is  their  gemination 
or  doubling,  two  fine  lines  being  perfectly  parallel  and  equidistant 
throughout  their  whole  length.  Lowell  estimates  an  average  double 
canal  to  be  about  2,250  miles  long,  each  one  being  20  miles  wide  and 
130  miles  from  its  fellow  (I.,  206).  Out  of  the  437  canals  (II.,  151) 
on  Mars  only  51  have  been  seen  double  (I.,  208;  II.,  159).  He  says 
that  this  gemination  is  seasonal  (I.,  212),  and  that  doubles  are  an 
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equatorial  (I.,  239)  or  tropical  (II.,  163)  feature,  since  they  are 
practically  confined  within  40  degrees  of  the  equator,  and  that 
beyond  63  degrees  north  and  35  degrees  south  there  are  none  at  all. 
And  all  except  one  are  confined  to  the  light  colored  r^ons  of  the 
planet  (II.,  163).  That  these  canals,  single  and  double  as  well, 
are  no  optical  illusion,  but  exist  in  reality,  is  now  admitted  by  all, 
because  they  have  actually  been  photographed  (I.,  277). 

Intimately  connected  with  the  canals  are  the  so-called  oases,  which 
are  to  be  found  only  at  their  junctions  (II.,  195).  There  are  seldom 
less  than  six  canals  to  meet  in  an  oasis  (II.,  194),  and  in  one  case 
(II.,  157)  there  are  17.  The  oases  are  always  true  circles  (II.,  197). 
They  vary  in  size  from  20  to  75  or  100  miles  (I.,  253,  332).  About 
186  oases  have  been  counted  (II.,  157). 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  consider  Lowell's  arguments  for  the 
presence  of  intellectual  life  on  Mars.  They  are  twofold — a  priori 
and  a  posteriori. 

The  a  priori  argfument  he  states  boldly  (II.,  39)  :  "Frwn  all 
we  have  learned  of  its  constitution  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  its  dis- 
tribution on  the  other,  we  know  life  to  be  as  inevitable  a  phase  of 
planetary  evolution  as  is  quartz,  or  felspar,  or  nitrogenous  soil. 
Life  ...  is  only  a  manifestation  of  chemical  affinity."  And 
(II.,  36)  :  "There  is  now  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that  plants  grew 
out  of  chemical  affinity  than  to  doubt  that  stones  did.  .  .  .  Spon- 
taneous generation  is  as  certain  as  spontaneous  variation,  of  which  it 
is,  in  fact,  only  an  expression."  And  he  proves  it  by  the  case  of  our 
own  earth  (IL,  66) :  "Life  did  not  reach  this  earth  from  without 
No  fanciful  meteorite  bore  it  the  seeds  which  have  since  sprouted  and 
overrun  its  surface."  "The  proof  that  life  was  here  spontaneously 
evolved  appears  at  every  stage  of  its  history.  .  .  .  Until  the 
conditions  were  such  as  could  support  life,  no  life  appeared.  This 
is  the  first  coincidence.  ...  As  soon  as  this  (the  land)  was 
suitable,  plants  appeared  to  take  possession  of  it."  (II.,  67.)  "Th* 
last  of  this  procession  of  coincidences,  man,  came  on  the  scene  at  the 
time  when  the  cooling  of  the  globe  rendered  his  own  extension 
possible  at  the  least  expense  to  himself.  .  .  .  Thus  all  along  the 
line  we  perceive  that  life  and  its  domicile  arose  together."  (IL,  69  ) 
He  paints  a  graphic  scene  in  this  evolution  (II.,  53)  :  "Then  came 
the  exodus  from  the  sea.  We  may  picture  some  adventurous  fish, 
spurred  blindly  from  within,  essaying  the  shore  in  preference  to  the 
main.  .  .  .  Finding  the  littoral  not  inhospitable,  the  pioneer 
reported  his  exploit  and  was  followed  by  others  whom  mutation  had 
specially  endowed.  .  .  .  From  this  aboriginal  crawling  out  upon 
terra  firma  the  organism  progressed  until  finally  it  came  to  stand 
erect  and  call  itself  a  man." 
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Let  me  conclude  Lowell's  a  priori  reasoning  with  the  strong^est  of 
his  arguments  (IL,  39)  :  "For  proof  of  the  continuity  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  both  structure  and  change  in  the  inorganic  and  organic 
alike,  nothing  at  once  more  conclusive  and  more  interesting  can  be 
recommended  than  the  books  of  the  gfreat  Haeckel."  What  an 
unfortunate  reliance  upon  a  man  who  has  been  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  has  committed  downright  forgeries.  Poor  Lowell! 
When  it  comes  to  philosophic  reasoning  he  is  as  much  out  of  his 
element  as  his  adventurous  fish.  As  an  able  and  persevering  ob- 
server of  facts  he  is  unsurpassed.  If  he  would  only  confine  himself 
to  his  main  and  not  essay  the  shore.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  a  rank  • 
materialist.  In  the  two  books  under  review  there  is  not  the  least 
direct  or  indirect  reference  to  a  Creator.  The  word  "providentially" 
occurs  once  (II.,  211),  and  must  have  been  an  oversight;  at  all  events 
it  has  no  Christian  meaning.    Nature  with  a  capital  N  is  his  god. 

In  his  a  posteriori  arguments  Lowell  is  more  at  home,  and  it  is 
difficult  and  at  times  impossible  to  refute  his  contentions  on  account 
of  his  vast  store  of  actually  observed  facts.  Nor  does  the  writer  of 
these  lines  arrogate  to  himself  such  superior  wisdom.  His  object 
is  rather  to  present  the  question  fairly  and  let  the  reader  judge  for 
himself. 

Lov/ell  says  (II.,  187)  there  are  two  most  essential  prerequisites 
to  habitability,  water  and  warmth.  There  is  water  in  the  polar 
snows,  and  there  is  also  heat  enough  for  life.  Neither  of  these  two 
is  granted  by  astronomers.  The  presence  of  water  has  not  yet  been 
proved.  That  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  is  there  can  be  claimed 
only  by  mathematical  inference ;  it  is  certainly  no  fact  of  observation. 

Vegetable  life  can  reveal  itself  directly  (II.,  188)  by  the  coloring 
it  imparts.  Such  color  effects  actually  exist  on  Mars  (II.,  106). 
This  astronomers  are  willing  to  concede,  although  most  of  them 
would  grant  only  the  lower  and  creeping  forms  of  vegetation,  as  W. 
Pickering  claims  for  parts  of  the  moon.  But  animal  life  can  reveal 
itself  only  indirectly  (II.,  188),  not  by  its  body,  but  by  its  mind,  by 
the  imprint  it  has  made  on  the  face  of  Mars.  "Already  has  man 
begun  to  leave  his  mark  on  this  his  globe  in  deforestation,  in  canal- 
ization, in  communication.  .  .  .  But  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  earth  will  bear  his  imprint  and  his  alone.  What  he  chooses  will 
survive ;  what  he  pleases  will  lapse,  and  the  landscape  itself  become 
the  carved  object  of  his  handiwork."  (II.,  109.)  That  this  is  true 
to  the  extent  that  the  results  may  be  seen  from  other  planets  is  open 
to  objection.  Let  us,  however,  grant  it  Now,  Mars  bears  such  an 
imprint  in  his  canal  and  Oasis  system.  "That  the  canals  and  oases 
are  of  artificial  origin,"  says  Lowel  (I.,  366),  "is  suggested  by  their 
very  look."   And  (I.,  376)  "that  Mars  is  inhabited  by  beings  of 
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some  sort  or  other  we  may  consider  as  certain  as  it  is  uncertam  what 
those  beings  may  be." 

And  then  he  gives  eight  reasons  to  prove  that  the  canals  are  the 
work  of  intelligent  beings  (I.,  368,  369)  :  "i.  Their  straightness. 
2.  Their  individually  uniform  size.  3.  Their  extreme  tenuity.  4. 
The  dual  character  of  some  of  them.  5.  Their  position  with  regard 
to  the  planet's  fundamental  features.  6.  Their  relation  to  the  oases. 
7.  The  character  of  these  spots.  8.  The  systematic  networking  by 
both  canals  and  spots  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  planet." 

He  says  the  canals  cannot  be  natural  features.  They  cannot  be 
rivers  or  cracks,  because  they  are  of  uniform  size  and  straight  (I., 
186;  II.,  191).  Nor  are  they  meteor  welts  (II.,  194),  that  is,  the 
scarred  furrows  made  by  glancing  meteors,  as  Wallace  oddly  main- 
tains. 

Lowell's  ingenious  theory  is  that  the  scanty  moisture  is  precipi- 
tated only  at  the  poles  during  the  winter  time,  where  naturally  it 
ought  to  remain  (II.,  202).  It  is  diligently  gathered  there  by  the 
Martians,  who  value  it  at  an  immense  price  on  account  of  its  great 
scarcity,  pump  it  in  covered  pipes  to  the  oases  all  over  the  planet, 
even  across  the  equator  to  the  other  hemisphere,  and  dole  it  out  for 
irrigation  purposes  along  the  canals  and  oases,  which  latter  are  the 
centres  of  population  (II.,  213).  He  says  that  the  fine  lines  we  see 
are  not  canals  in  our  terrestrial  use  of  the  word,  but  narrow  strips 
of  land  irrigated  by  these  concealed  pipes  and  covered  with  verdure. 
The  increase  of  the  visibility  of  the  canals,  or  their  apparent  swell- 
ing, in  spring  and  summer,  shows  him  the  progress  of  the  irrigation, 
and  tells  him  that  the  water  travels  51  miles  a  day,  or  2.1  miles  an 
hour  (I.,  375 ).    He  says  the  speed  is  remarkably  uniform  (I.,  37S)- 

He  admires  the  "intelligent  and  non-bellicose  character  of  the  com- 
munity which  could  thus  act  as  a  unit  throughout  its  globe"  (I.,  377)- 
War  "is  something  a  people  outgrow.  .  .  .  Whether  increasing 
common  sense  or  increasing  necessity,  ...  we  cannot  say,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  reached  it,  and  equally  certain  that  if  they 
had  not  they  must  all  die"  (I.,  377).  "In  an  aging  world  .  .  • 
mentality  must  characterize  more  and  more  its  beings  in  order  for 
them  to  survive"  (I.,  382).  And  he  ends  with  the  prophesy  that  in 
Mars  we  see  the  future  of  the  earth  (I.,  384). 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  Lowell's  ingenious  thcOTy  is  that 
Mars  is  much  older  than  the  earth.  This  is  entirely  gratuitous.  It 
is  an  essential  phase  of  the  now  rejected  nebular  hypothesis  of 
Laplace.  Nor  do  geologists  accept  the  proof  he  bases  on  the  wide- 
spread deserts  of  Mars,  when  he  claims  that  deserts  are  a  result  of 
planetary  evolution  (I.,  chap,  xiii.)  ;  that  the  oceans  have  diminished 
and  the  continents  have  increased  in  area  on  the  earth  (I.,  chap,  si.). 
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That  Mars  should  age  faster  than  the  earth  because  it  is  smaller 
and  must  therefore  have  had  a  lesser  sum  total  of  the  original  supply 
of  heat  which  all  planets  are  losing  rapidly,  is  another  gratuitous 
assumption,  since,  as  was  said  before,  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
four  terrestrial  planets  are  generally  supposed  to  be  constant,  the 
sun  supplying  them  with  heat  just  as  fast  as  they  are  losing  it  by 
radiation  into  space. 

The  Scientific  American  Supplement,  No.  1764,  reprints  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Sun,  in  which  the  question  of  the  water  supply 
of  Mars  is  well  discussed.  It  says:  "It  is  argued  that  if  the 
Martian  atmosphere  was  so  rich  in  aqueous  vapor  as  to  form  these 
vast  polar  areas  of  ice,  it  would  be  so  rich  that,  under  any  compre- 
hensible theory  of  connection  and  atmospheric  circulation,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  it  to  be  so  arid  in  its  equatorial  and  midway  regions 
as  to  call  for  any  system  of  irrigation  at  all. 

"Furthermore,  in  opposition  to  the  canal  theory,  it  is  held  that  if  it 
really  be  ice  at  the  polar  caps,  and  knowing  as  we  do  the  number  of 
tliermal  units  effective  when  the  sun  returns  to  shine  upon  each  cap 
after  its  winter  night,  we  cannot  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  cap  disappears  in  the  sunlight.  It  vanishes  with  such  speed  that 
some  observers  have  spoken  of  it  as  almost  an  evaporation,  some 
such  process  as  in  the  physics  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  is  observ- 
able in  the  warm  Chinook  winds  of  our  northern  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  whole  fields  of  snow  vanish  as  if  dried  up,  the  same  phenome- 
non on  the  European  Continent  being  equally  familiar  as  the  Foen  of 
the  Alps. 

"So  rapid  is  the  disappearance  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  circum- 
polar  region  when  the  sun  dawns  upon  it,  that  it  is  too  rapid  even 
to  admit  of  the  inference  that  it  is  only  snow.  It  is  said  that  nothing 
but  hoar  frost  will  at  all  answer  the  conditions  observed.  If  the 
Martian  atmosphere  has  so  little  vapor  of  water  that  its  maximum 
polar  deposits  amount  to  no  more  than  frost,  it  is  clear  that  the 
evaporation  constant  must  be  so  high  that  no  canal  a>uld  possibly 
carry  the  collection  of  drops  from  a  region  of  melting  rime  as  far 
as  the  equator  of  a  planet  as  great  as  our  own,  or  beyond  the  equator 
into  the  cold  atmosphere,  as  the  theoretical  conditions  demand. 

"This  dilemma  may  thus  be  stated.  If  the  water  vapor  in  the 
Martian  atmosphere  is  sufficient  in  amount  to  yield  an  ice  cap  at  the 
polar  bright  spots,  the  tension  over  the  rest  of  the  planet  must  be 
such  that  canals  will  not  be  needed  because  of  a  sufficient  precipita- 
tion ;  if  the  water  vapor  content  is  so  slight  that  the  polar  caps  are 
nothing  but  frost,  no  amount  of  engineering  skill  could  cope  with 
the  tension  which  would  evaporate  whatever  water  may  have  started 
in  the  canals." 
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Coming  back  now  to  the  character  of  the  canals,  their  straight- 
ness,  uniformity  and  tenuity  may  perhaps  be  consistent  with  their 
being  true  cracks,  whose  irregularities  cannot  be  distinguished  at  this 
distance,  since  the  canals  are  generally  beyond  the  powers  of  visi- 
bility of  even  skilled  observers,  even  when  provided  with  larger  tele- 
scopes than  Lowell's  24-inch.  In  fact,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  A.  N.  4348,  Baumann  maintains  that 
they  are  cracks  in  icy  oceans.  He  says  the  ice  drifts  and  packs  may 
extend  in  perfect  straight  lines  from  one  oasis  to  another.  Should 
the  drift  come  from  both  sides,  a  double  canal  may  result,  whose 
interior  space  may  be  smooth  ice.  The  oases,  he  says,  are  volcanoes 
which  cause  the  cracks,  and  which  while  abounding  on  the  greater 
earth  and  lesser  moon,  ought  reasonably  be  supposed  to  abound  also 
on  the  intermediate  Mars.  The  varying  coloring  of  the  surface  he 
ascribes  to  creeping  plants,  which  get  their  moisture  from  the  hoar 
frost  which  is  deposited  during  the  night  and  melted  during  the  day. 
Or  it  may  be  owing  to  volcanic  dust,  which  changes  its  color  with 
moisture  or  heat.  This  explanation  seems  to  fit  most,  if  not  all,  of 
Lowell's  observed  facts.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may  meet  the 
fate  of  previous  interpretations  of  the  canal  system,  as  Lowell  may 
find  some  facts  to  contradict  it.  In  this  wise  the  merry  battle 
goes  on. 

It  would  be  rash  to  pretend  to  be  able  to  answer  every  one  of 
Lowell's  a  posteriori  arguments.  This  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
doing.  All  we  can  say  at  present  is  that  Lowell's  proofs  of  the  actual 
occupation  of  Mars  by  intelligent  beings  are  judged  by  astronomers 
generally  as  entirely  insufficient.  Lowell  is  a  most  assiduous 
observer  and  the  gfreatest  living  authority  on  Martian  matters,  and 
as  he  is  also  an  eminent  mathematician,  it  is  a  hazardous  venture  to 
attack  him  on  observed  facts  or  mathematical  deductions.  We  must, 
for  the  present  at  least,  gfrant  all  the  facts  he  adduces,  and  then  con- 
tend with  him  on  their  interpretation.  His  interpretation  of  the 
canal  system  is  surely  original  and  ingenious.  It  seems  to  fit  all  his 
facts,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  But  as  most  of  these  facts  are  furnished 
by  him  alone,  that  does  not  establish  it  on  a  sufficiently  firm  basis. 
The  whole  scheme  is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  seen  similar  markings  on  Mercury  and  Venus.  It  is  not  likely 
a  priori  that  all  these  planets  have  similar  constitutions,  since  they 
are  at  such  different  distances  from  the  sun  and  receive  such  dif- 
ferent supplies  of  heat. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  subject  for  the  present  until  further  facts 
are  discovered  or  further  interpretations  devised. 

William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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I  truths  of  Christianity  from  what  he  regarded  as  the  destructive 
effects  of  modem  criticism,  the  modernist  deemed  it  necessary 
to  transfer  bodily  all  the  truths  of  faith  in  general  and  the  divinity 
of  Christ  in  particular  from  the  realm  of  history  to  the  region  of 
faith,  where  alone  they  could  be  properly  safeguarded  from  all 
attempts  at  molestation  on  the  part  of  the  terrible  "la  critique." 
While  in  that  article  we  have  said  that  the  modernist  has  given  no 
reason  for  this  extraordinary  procedure,  this  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  that,  first,  he  has  given  us  no  reason  that  is  of  any  value, 
and,  secondly,  that  it  was  not  because  he  found  himself  compelled 
by  the  force  of  reasons  which  he  found  irresistible  that  he  was  led  to 
make  the  transfer,  nay,  rather  was  it  the  exact  contrary ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  first  cast  about  for  a  new  means  of  safety  for  the  truths 
of  faith ;  that  in  his  terror  and  desperation  he  invented  the  transfer 
as  a  haphazard  measure ;  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  hesitation  and 
timidity  he  ventured  to  suggest  it,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  he  set 
to  work  to  devise  reasons  which  he  hoped  might  have  at  least  a 
sufficient  semblance  of  plausibility  to  justify  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
merits  of  these  reasons. 

Criticism,  the  modernist  tells  us,  has  forced  him  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  one  or  two  elements  in  the  Gospels,  one  correspond- 
ing to  the  historical  reality,  the  other  corresponding  to  the  super- 
natural truth  of  faith.    Here  are  his  own  words : 

"Ainsi,  de  la  nature  des  Evangiles,  telle  que  nous  la  revele  la 
critique,  il  resulte  qu'il  faut  distinguer  un  ou  deux  elements,  I'un 
correspondant  a  la  realite  historique,  I'autre  a  la  verite  surnaturelle 
de  la  foi." 

These  two  truths  (the  modernist  does  not  call  them  classes  of 
truth)  belong,  he  tells  us,  to  two  different  orders — the  truth  of  his- 
tory to  the  sensible  and  natural  order,  the  truth  of  faith  to  the  super- 
sensible and  supernatural  order.  Consequently  these  two  truths 
(meaning  evidently  these  two  classes  of  truth)  require  different 
orders  of  knowledge ;  the  truth  of  history  can  be  established  by  means 
of  sensible  experience,  while  for  the  knowledge  of  faith,  sensible 
experience,  while  it  may  be  useful,  does  not  suffice ;  the  knowledge 
of  faith  requires  a  supernatural  light  But  let  the  modernist  speak 
for  himself: 

*  American  Catholie  Quarterlv  Sevieie,  July,  1909. 


II. 


T  HAS  been  seen  in  a  former  article*  that  in  order  to  rescue  the 
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"Pour  nous,"  we  are  told,  "la  verite  de  I'histoire  est  aussi  grand 
que  la  verite  de  la  foi,  mais  ces  deux  verites  appartiennent  a  deux 
ordres  differents,  la  verite  de  I'histoire  a  I'ordre  sensible  et  natural, 
la  verite  de  la  foi  a  I'ordre  suprasensible  et  sumaturel.  Cest  pour 
cela  que  les  deux  verites  exigent  aussi  un  ordre  different  de  connais- 
sance ;  la  verite  historique  peut  etre  constatee  par  le  moyen  de  I'ex- 
perience  sensible,  tandis  que  pour  la  connaissance  de  la  foi,  I'experi- 
ence  sensible,  qui  peut  etre  un  moyen  utile,  ne  suffit  pas ;  elle  demande 
une  lumiere  surnaturelle." 

Having  laid  down  this  broad  fallacious  principle,  the  modernist 
proceeds  to  apply  it  to  what,  with  a  slight  flavor  of  sarcasm  directed 
against  the  encyclical  "Pascendi  Dominid  Gregis,"  he  designates 
"the  criminal  distinction  between  the  Christ  of  history  and  the  Christ 
of  faith." 

"Appliquons  tout  ceci,"  he  tells  us,  "a  la  distinction  incriminee 
entre  le  Christ  de  I'histoire  et  le  Christ  de  la  foi.  Le  Christ  est  un 
par  lui  meme,  mais  il  peut  etre  considere  comme  objet  de  I'histoire 
et  comme  objet  de  la  foi.  Comme  homme,  la  personne  de  Jesus  et 
ses  actions  exterieures  etaient  connues  par  le  moyen  de  I'experience 
sensible  et  en  ce  sens  il  apparitent  a  I'histoire ;  comme  Christ,  c'est-a- 
dire  en  tant  qu'uni  a  Dieu  d'une  maniere  tres  particuliere  et  en  tant 
qu'intermediare  entre  Dieu  et  nous  de  la  revelation  et  des  gjraces 
divines,  il  ne  peut  etre  connu  que  par  une  lumiere  spirituelle  et  divine, 
et  en  ce  sens  il  n'appartient  pas  a  I'histoire,  mais  a  la  foi." 

That  is  to  say:  Christ  is  one,  but  He  can  be  considered  as  an 
object  of  history  and  as  an  object  of  faith.  As  man  the  person  of 
Jesus  and  His  exterior  actions  were  known  by  means  of  sensible 
experience,  and  in  this  sense  they  pertain  to  history ;  as  Christ,  that 
is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  He  is  united  to  God  in  a  particular  manner  and 
in  so  far  as  He  is  the  intermediary  between  God  and  us  both  of 
revelation  and  divine  grace,  He  can  be  known  only  by  a  spiritual  and 
divine  light,  and  in  this  sense  He  pertains  not  to  history,  but  to  faith. 

And  the  modernist  attempts  to  confirm  this  extraordinary  state- 
ment by  assuring  us  that  Christ  Himself  made  this  selfsame  distinc- 
tion. 

"Lorsque  Pierre,"  he  adds,  "reflechissant  sur  les  oeuvres  et  les 
paroles  de  Jesus  conclut  qu'il  etait  le  Christ,  le  fils  de  Dieu,  il  merita 
de  s'entendre  dire :  caro  et  sanguis  non  revelavit  tibi  sed  pater  meus 
qui  in  coelis  est;  ce  qui  dans  le  quatrieme  Evangile  s'etend  a  tout 
croyant:  nemo  venit  ad  me  nisi  Paier  qui  misit  me  traxerit  eum. 
Cest  I'histoire  qui  entend  la  revelation  de  la  chair  et  du  sang,  la  foi 
seule  entend  la  revelation  du  Pere." 

That  is  to  say :  While  Peter,  reflecting  upon  the  works  and  words 
of  Jesus  concluded  that  He  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  he 
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merited  to  hear:  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven;  (an  expression)  which  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  extended  to  every  believer:  no  one  can  come  to  me  unless 
the  Father  who  sent  me  draw  him.  By  the  revelation  of  flesh  and 
blod  is  meant  history,  by  the  revelation  of  flesh  and  blood  is  meant 
faith  alone." 

Such  is  the  first  reason  without  omission  of  a  single  word  or 
syllable  for  the  famous  distinction.  The  utterances  of  a  Delphian 
oracle  are  not  more  curt  or  brief.  The  military  despatches  of  Caesar 
are  not  more  destitute  of  exposition.  We  sometimes  meet  men  in 
the  world  who  assume  an  air  of  magisterial  authority  and  peremptory 
command,  who  imagine  that  their  every  word  is  an  imperial  ukase, 
and  who  seem  to  imagine  that  to  doubt  or  question  their  statements 
is  high  treason  against  supreme  authority.  And  we  have  also  found 
that  in  proportion  as  the  aid  was  peremptory  and  the  tone  of 
authority  uncompromising  and  dictatorial,  were  the  fallacies  sure  to 
multiply,  the  logic  to  become  tainted  and  the  shallowness  to  approach 
the  mark  of  clear  transparency.  The  lofty  tone  of  unquestionable 
infallibility  is  no  exception.    Let  us  examine  this  first  reason. 

We  are  told  that  "As  man,  the  person  of  Jesus  and  His  actions 
were  known  by  means  of  sensible  experience,  and  in  this  sense  He 
belongs  to  history ;"  but  let  that  pass  for  the  present.  Next  we  are 
informed  that  "As  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  He  is  united  to 
God  in  a  very  particular  manner  and  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  inter- 
mediary between  God  and  us  of  revelation  and  of  divine  grace.  He 
can  be  known  only  by  a  spiritual  and  divine  light,  and  ip  this  sense 
He  belongs  not  to  history,  but  to  faith."  Of  course,  the  answer  to 
all  this  sage  observation  and  superior  wisdom  is  very  plain  and  very 
simple.  The  Christ  of  faith  may  not,  indeed,  be  accepted  as  such 
unless  by  means  of  the  supernatural  light  of  faith,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  He  cannot  by  other  means  even  as  the  Christ  of  faith. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  modernist  has  been  able  to 
impose  upon  himself  by  this  flimsy  sophistry.  Every  tyro  in  logic, 
to  say  nothing  of  apologetics,  is  well  aware  of  the  proper  distinction 
to  be  made  here,  nay,  which  at  once  forces  itself  on  the  properly 
trained  intellect.  To  know  how  a  thing  is  so  is  one  thing  and 
belongs  to  one  order  of  knowledge;  to  know  that  a  thing  is  so  is 
quite  another  thing  and  belongs  to  a  totally  different  order  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  there  exists  a  union  between 
Christ  and  God ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  know  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  union.  The  former  can  be  known  by  means  of  logical  deduc- 
ttions  drawn  from  sensible  experience,  the  latter  can  be  known  only 
by  faith ;  and  even  by  faith  not  at  all  adequately.  That  Christ  is  the 
mediator  between  God  and  us  and  the  intermediary  of  a  divine  revel- 
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ation  and  of  divine  grace  can  be  proved  conclusively  to  a  mind  open 
to  conviction,  by  logical  deduction  from  His  earthly  history,  and 
has  been  so  proved  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  times ;  how  He  is 
such  an  intermediary  cannot  be  shown  from  history  or  from  sensible 
experience  or  from  logical  deduction,  or  even  adequately  from  faith; 
and  if  the  modernist  intends  to  convey  that  the  notion  that  as  sudi 
He  can  be  known — which  really  seems  to  be  the  case — he  asserts 
what  he  cannot  maintain  at  the  bar  of  human  reason.  But  the  Christ 
is  "united  to  God,"  and  that  He  is  God  can  be  shown  from  the  facts 
of  history.  Nothing  is  simpler  or  more  easy  to  g^sp  than  this  dis- 
tinction. In  the  sphere  of  the  natural  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  experience  which  proves  to  us  conclusively  that  there  are 
instances  without  nimiber  where  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
how  of  natural  phenomena,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  equally 
convinced  that  these  phenomena  do  occur.  That  the  com  grows, 
that  the  oak  is  contained  in  the  acorn,  that  nature  dies  in  the  winter 
and  is  revitalized  in  the  spring — all  these  are  facts  so  palpable  that 
they  force  themselves  daily  upon  us ;  how  these  things  are  so  we  are 
utterly  ignorant  of,  and  all  man's  ingenuity  has  never  been  able  to 
detect  the  secret.  That  one  single  force  or  power,  electricity,  at 
once  carries  our  messages  around  the  globe,  brings  the  voices  of 
distant  friends  within  earshot,  illuminates  our  streets  so  as  to  turn 
night  into  day,  takes  the  place  of  pack  horses  and  beasts  of  burden, 
supplants  steam  in  ease  of  carrying  power,  gives  health  back  to  the 
sick  and  at  the  same  time  takes  the  place  of  hangman  and  the  heads- 
man and  writes  in  zigzag  lines  of  fire  across  the  face  of  the  blade 
storm  cloud — that  it  does  all  this  and  a  thousand  other  astonishing 
things  besides  is  known  by  every  child  of  this  generation ;  how  it 
does  it  an  absolute  mystery.  Shall  we  therefore  relegate  electricity 
to  the  realm  of  the  unknowable  ?  Shall  we  bar  and  ban  it  from  the 
realm  of  knowledge  and  history  ?  Not  at  all.  While  we  know  not 
how  it  accomplishes  such  wonderful  results,  we  are  certain  that  it 
does  accomplish  them ;  and  if  we  may  institute  an  analc^  between 
things  natural  and  things  supernatural,  we  may  say  that,  just  in  the 
same  way,  while  we  do  not  know  adequately  how  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  really  God,  we  know  beyond  cavil  that  He  was  God.  Indeed, 
so  conclusive  is  the  evidence  of  it,  that  the  modernist  and  the  agnostic 
dare  not  face  it  to  disprove  it,  and  are  forced  to  resort  to  the  strata- 
gem of  excluding  it  from  court  altogether,  so  overwhelmingly  con- 
clusive do  they  find  the  evidence  in  favor  of  it.  Neither  the  modern- 
ist, nor  the  agnostic,  nor  the  rationalist  dares  to  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  evidence;  so  inviolable,  so  unassailable,  so  impregnable  is  it 
Hence  the  first  reason  which  the  modernist  gives  for  his  impious 
distinction  between  the  Christ  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith  is 
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of  no  value  whatever.  When  he  says  that  "as  Christ,"  that  is  to 
say,  "as  He  is  united  to  God  in  a  mysterious  way  and  is  the  inter- 
mediary between  God  and  man  of  revelation  and  of  divine  grace, 
He  can  be  known  only  by  faith,"  he  forgets  to  distinguish  between 
two  things  essentially  different.  How  He  is  all  this,  we  certainly 
cannot  know  because  we  cannot  grasp  the  divine  in  meaning  and 
essence ;  but  the  proof  that  Qirist  is  all  this  ccanes  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  man's  feeble  powers.  It  depends  on  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  evidence.  Nor  must  the  modernist  make  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  knowledge  that  Christ  is  all  this  constitutes  faith.  It 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  reason  may  be  convinced,  there  may 
be  even  a  reluctant  assent  on  the  part  of  the  intellect,  and  still  the 
act  of  faith  may  be  wanting.  For  this  divine  grace  is  required. 
The  conviction  of  reason  may  constitute  what  St.  Thomas  would 
probably  call  the  preamble  of  faith ;  but  it  is  not  faith,  though  it  may 
be  conviction.  It  is  knowledge,  however;  and  it  is  knowledge 
obtained  without  the  intervention  of  faith  at  all — ^knowledge  which 
is  the  result  of  our  reasoning  from  purely  sensible  facts ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  external  facts  that  came  under  sensible  experience  and 
have  become  history.  Hence  his  first  reason  for  the  famous  distinc- 
tion is  merely  an  attempt  to  deceive  himself,  on  the  part  of  the  mod- 
ernist.   It  is  not  likely  to  impose  on  any  one  else. 

What  the  modernist  wishes  to  do  is — out  of  deference  to  the 
agnostic — to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from  the  life  of  Christ  alto- 
gether. And  in  order  to  do  this  he  is  forced  to  divide  Christ  into 
two  personalities,  the  one  the  Christ  of  faith,  the  other  the  Christ  of 
history;  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  the  one  "Christ  the  man," 
with  every  vestige  of  the  supernatural  eliminated;  the  other  "the 
Christ  united  to  God,"  in  whom  the  supernatural  is  tolerated.  But 
this  is  Nestorianism  pure  and  simple.  It  takes  the  human  in  Christ 
and  treats  it  as  if  it  had  a  separate  and  independent  existence — so 
separate  and  independent,  indeed,  that  it  has  a  history  of  its  own 
and  is  the  only  Oirist  known  to  history.  It  is  the  human  nature 
separated  from  the  divine,  or,  to  use  the  modernist's  phrase,  from 
the  superhuman ;  and,  of  course,  since  as  such  it  could  have  no  exist- 
ence without  a  personality,  it  follows  that  there  was  also  a  human 
person  in  Christ ;  for,  according  to  the  modernist,  this  alone  could  be 
the  object  of  sensible  experience.  Is  the  modernist  prepared  for 
this  conclusion?  The  human  nature  could  become  an  object  of 
sensible  experience  only  as  subsisting  in  a  personality;  but  as  the 
modernist  denies  thatt  a  divine  personality  could  be  an  object  of 
sensible  experience,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  personality  which 
came  under  sensible  experience  must  have  been  a  human  personality. 
Hence  "comme  homme"  we  have  a  human  person  in  Christ,  and 
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"comme  Christ"  as  united  to  God  we  have  a  divine  personality,  and 
consequently  we  have  two  persons  in  Christ,  the  human  and  divine— 
if  the  modernist's  position  has  any  meaning  at  all.  We  doubt  whether 
the  modernist  will  wish  to  stand  by  this  inevitable  conclusion  from 
his  premises.  Faith  has,  indeed,  learned  to  distinguish  between  the 
human  and  the  divine  nature  in  the  divine  personality  of  Christ,  and 
reason  confirms  the  teachings  of  faith ;  but  neither  faith,  nor  reason, 
nor  history  has  given  any  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godman. 
The  modernist  has  no  other  source  of  information  regarding  Christ 
the  man — as  he  styles  Him — than  the  Gospels.  Here  and  here  alone 
he  obtains  all  his  information  concerning  the  words,  the  works,  the 
life  of  Christ.    Most  of  the  works  are  of  a  superhuman  character. 

The  modernist  seems  to  forget  that  a  supernatural  fact  can  be 
presented  to  us  otherwise  than  by  the  light  of  faith.  For  the  full 
acceptance  as  believers  of  the  supernatural  truth  faith  is  indeed 
necessary ;  but  the  facts  as  phenomena  must  come  under  the  senses, 
and  consequently  the  mind  can  know  them  and  pass  judgment  about 
them  as  sensible  phenomena.  The  senses  may  not,  indeed  bring  us 
to  a  full  knowledge  of  their  true  import,  but  they  can  be  known  by 
the  senses.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  passage  whidi 
tells  us  that  doubting  Thomas  was  convinced  of  a  supernatural  fact 
by  the  use  of  his  senses  when,  after  beholding  the  print  of  the  nails 
and  putting  his  hand  into  the  side  of  the  risen  Christ,  he  exclaimed: 
"My  Lord  and  my  God !"  The  modernist  will,  of  course,  reject  the 
resurrection,  but  how  consistently  he  acts  when  rejecting  one  part 
of  the  Scriptures  while  approving  of  another  we  shall  see  presently. 

The  depth  of  the  modernist  intellect  receives  its  best  demonstration 
from  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  the  Gospels  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  contention,  but  which  actually  proves  the  opposite.  As 
already  quoted,  he  would  have  us  believe  that  in  the  famous  passage 
where  our  Lord  rewarded  the  faith  of  Peter  when  He  said  to  him, 
"Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- Jonah,  because  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  My  Father  who  is  in  heaven,"  Christ 
actually  made  the  distinction — which  the  modernist  tries  to  make- 
between  the  truth  of  history  and  the  truth  of  faith.  The  modernist 
would  persuade  us  that  the  intention  of  Christ  was  to  say  that  the 
expression  "flesh  and  blood"  meant  the  truth  of  history,  while  "the 
revelation  of  the  Father"  meant  the  truth  of  faith.  "C'est  rhistoire." 
he  tells  us,  "qui  entend  le  revelation  de  la  chair  et  du  sang,  la  foi  scule 
entend  la  revelation  du  Pere."  Indeed,  here  again  it  is  melancholy 
to  see  the  ingenuity  with  which  men  strive  to  dupe  their  own  intel- 
lects. In  this  instance  the  modernist  deliberately  shuts  his  eyes 
against  the  palpable  truth  of  even  his  own  words.  For  what  led 
Peter  to  the  knowledge  which  forced  frcon  him  the  dedaration. 
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"Thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God?"  Was  it  primarily 
originated  by  faith?  Was  it  the  same  direct  supernatural  inspira- 
tion of  faith  from  heaven  which  illumined  the  mind  of  Paul  on  the 
road  to  Damascus?  Were  there  no  sensible  phenomena  on  which 
Peter  based  his  conclusions — no  sensible  experiences  which  suggested 
to  him  the  notion  that  Christ  was  more  than  a  mere  man?  The 
modernist  himself  answers  the  question.  Evidently  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  their  plain  meaning  cancels  his  entire  conten- 
tion, the  modernist  tells  us  in  language  which  there  is  no  mistaking 
that  the  knowledge  and  declaration  of  Peter  were  primarily  founded 
on  facts  of  his  own  sensible  experience.  "While  Peter  reflecting," 
he  tells  us,  "on  the  works  and  words  of  Christ  concludes  that  He  is 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  he  merited  to  hear :  "Flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  My  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  Conse- 
quently according  to  the  modernist  himself,  Christ  as  united  to  God 
could  be  known  by  means  of  sensible  experience,  "Lorsque  reflechis- 
sant  sur  les  oeuvres  et  les  paroles  de  Jesus  conclut  qu'il  etait  le  Christ, 
le  fils  de  Dieu."  Consequently  it  was  by  reflection  on  the  works  and 
words  of  Jesus  that  Peter  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  He  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  the  very  thing  which  the  modernist  is  labor- 
ing (in  this  selfsame  passage)  to  prove  impossible.  The  modernist 
is  evidently  incapable  of  grasping  the  meaning  of  his  own  terms. 
He  is  arguing  that  Christ  ascribes  Peter's  knowledge  wholly  to  faith ; 
yet  in  the  very  terms  in  which  he  couches  his  argument  he  flatly 
contradicts  (without  seeming  to  notice  the  contradiction  at  all)  his 
own  conclusion  by  telling  us  that  Peter  arrived  at  his  conviction,  not 
by  faith,  but  by  reflection  on  the  works  and  words  of  Christ.  In 
other  words,  he  would  persuade  us  that  Christ  intended  to  show 
that  Peter's  knowledge  sprang  from  faith  alone,  while  he  himself 
declares  in  unmistakable  language  that  Peter's  knowledge  was  the 
result  of  reflection  on  his  sensible  experience.  The  thesis  of  the 
modernist  was  to  prove  that  Christ  as  God  could  not  be  known  to 
history  at  all;  and  here  he  proves  that  Christ  as  God  is  actually 
known  to  history.  Such  is  the  logical  acumen  of  the  men  who  have 
gratuitously  undertaken  the  task  of  enlightening  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  doubt  if  in  the  history  of  recoiling  logic  there  could  be 
found  another  instance  in  which  the  argument  proves  so  conclusively 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  it  was  intended  to  demolish.  Doubtless  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  that  Peter's  faith  was  based  on 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  and  that 
to  the  faith  of  Peter  these  were  the  preamble.  His  gift  of  faith  was 
undoubtedly  the  light  of  divine  grace,  but  it  was  not  a  blind  faith. 
It  was  founded  on  logical  deductions  drawn  from  the  facts  of  his 
own  sensible  experience. 
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But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  this  famous  passage  which  the  mod- 
ernist quotes  to  corroborate  his  own  contention  and  which  proves 
the  direct  contrary.  It  is  so  seldom  that  the  modernist  can  be  coaxed 
or  wheedled  into  sanctioning  with  his  approval  the  historicity  of 
a  Scripture  text,  that  when  we  find  him  so  condescending,  one  is 
tempted  to  make  the  most  of  it  It  is,  indeed,  something  to  find  a 
text  of  Scripture  to  which  he  vouchsafes  the  honor  of  his  sanction, 
and  here  we  have  the  very  strongest  sanction  which  the  modernist 
can  give  to  it — viz.,  that  of  quoting  it  in  proof  of  his  own  argument 
Now  that  we  have  irrefragable  proof  of  the  modernist's  endorse- 
ment of  this  text,  let  us  examine  it  a  little  more  at  length. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  main  contention  of  the  modernist 
is  that  the  Christ  of  faith  can  be  known  only  by  faith ;  in  other  words, 
that  He  can  be  known  only  by  a  supernatural  light,  and  not  at  all  by 
the  light  of  history ;  and  it  will  also  be  remembered  that  by  the  Christ 
of  faith  is  meant  Christ  as  "united  to  God,"  to  use  the  modernist's 
expression.  It  is  much  then  to  have  the  modernist  seal  of  approval 
upon  this  particular  passage.  To  it  we  can  appeal  as  history  without 
fear  of  contradiction  or  challenge  by  the  modernist ;  for  does  not  he 
himself  also  appeal  to  it?  Now  there  is  no  other  passage  in  the 
whole  New  Testament  which  deals  so  unequivocally  with  Christ's 
own  views  on  the  subject  of  His  divine  personality.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  striking,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  results,  of 
all  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospel.  In  it  we  have  many  features 
standing  out  in  bold  prominence.  First,  regarding  His  own  per- 
sonality, and  this  personality  as  related  to  the  divinity.  Next  we 
have  the  confession  of  Peter  that  He  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.  Then  we  have  the  approval,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  confirmation  of  Peter's  statement  by  Christ  Himself  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God ;  and  this  means  that  He  was  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  communication  of  the  divine  essence, 
or  that  He  was  a  sharer  in  the  divine  nature  with  the  Father;  for  if 
it  meant  otherwise  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  Christ's  eulogy  of 
Peter  or  in  the  accompanying  declaration  that  the  knowledge  was 
revealed  by  the  Father.  Again,  there  is  the  reward  bestowed  upon 
Peter  for  his  faith  and  confession.  And,  lastly,  there  is  contained 
in  the  passage  a  declaration  concerning  the  institution  of  His  Church 
by  Christ — something  which,  according  to  the  modernist,  belongs 
wholly  to  the  Christ  of  faith  and  not  to  the  historic  Christ  at  all. 
But  what  we  wish  to  call  the  modernist's  attention  to  is  that  this 
passage  proclaims  that  Christ  was  the  Christ  of  faith ;  that  in  it  He 
Himself  unequivocally  teaches  that  He  is  the  Christ  of  faith,  and 
that,  even  at  this  day  we  can  know  the  Christ  of  faith  from  it  And 
this  passage  is  history.    The  modernist  cannot  deny  this;  for,  we 
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rpeat  it,  does  he  not  appeal  to  it  as  history?  Consequently  out  of 
his  own  mouth  it  is  shown  that  his  "new  position,"  that  the  Christ 
of  faith  cannot  be  known  from  history,  is  an  absolutely  baseless  one. 
Indeed  we  may  say,  "Jew,  I  thank  thee  for  that  word." 

The  difficulty  with  the  modernist  is  that  he  confounds  the  facts 
of  history  with  the  logical  deductions  from  these  facts.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  a  special  faculty  for  confounding  things  essentially 
different.  The  knowledge  of  revealed  truths  which  comes  to  us 
from  reading  the  New  Testament,  and  the  apperceptions  of  faith  in 
the  mind  of  the  believer,  are  things  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles ;  but 
the  modernist  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  view  them  apart.  His 
completely  warped  mentality  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  intellectual  stra- 
bismus in  which  the  axes  of  true  mental  perception  are  always  out  of 
parallel.  Hence  he  is  totally  unable  to  perceive  the  wide  difference 
which  exists  between  the  intellectual  conviction  that  comes  from 
logical  reasoning  on  the  facts,  let  us  say,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
the  accepted  certainty  which  follows  the  illumination  of  the  mind  by 
divine  faith ;  in  other  words,  the  conclusions  which  are  reached  from 
an  observance  of  facts  that  come  under  the  senses  and  the  act  of 
faith  which  permits  the  Christian  to  say,  "Credo — I  believe."  Yet 
we  all  know  that  examples  of  this  nature  are  every-day  occurrences 
even  at  the  present  time.  There  are  numbers  of  people  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  outside,  who  are  logically  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.  Their  reason  is  convinced,  but  the  supernatural 
illumination  which  would  compel  the  act  of  faith  is  wanting. 

The  second  reason  of  the  modernist  is  of  still  more  flimsy  texture 
than  the  first.  He  tells  us  that  "Another  reason  for  distinguishing 
between  the  Christ  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith  is  that  in  His 
life  two  states  really  different  are  really  distinguished.  The  first 
state  is  that  of  his  mortal  life,  in  which  He  is  found  among  men  in 
the  same  sensible  manner  as  a  man  among  his  equals,  and  the  second 
is  that  of  His  glorious  life,  which  commences  with  His  resurrection 
and  in  which  He  continues  to  be  in  communication  with  us,  but  in 
an  invisible  and  spiritual  manner."  The  modernist's  own  state- 
ment is : 

"Une  autre  raison  de  distinguer  entre  le  Christ  de  I'histoire  et  le 
Christ  de  la  foi  est  que  dans  sa  vie  on  distingue  reellement  deux 
etats  bien  differents.  Le  premier  etat  est  celui  de  sa  vie  mortelle 
dans  lequel  il  s'est  comporte  avec  les  hommes  de  la  maniers  sensible 
qu'un  homme  avec  ses  semblables,  et  le  second  est  celui  de  sa  vie 
gorieuse  qui  commence  avec  la  resurrection  et  dans  lequel  il  con- 
tinue a  etre  en  communication  avec  nous,  mais  d'une  'maniere  invis- 
ible et  spirituelle." 

Now  the  obvious  answer  to  all  this  absurdity  is  that  this  ingenious 
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division  does  not  correspond  in  any  way  to  even  his  own  distinction 
in  Christ's  personality.   The  Christ  of  faith  does  not  begin  with  His 
resurrection.    It  is  not  the  post-resurrection  Christ  that  constitutes 
the  object  of  Christian  faith.    Nay,  it  might  be  truly  said  that  it 
is  not  so  much  the  post-resurrection  Christ  as  the  prae-resurrection 
Christ  that  is  the  object  of  the  veneration  that  springs  from  faith. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  history  of  Christ  after  His  glorious  resur- 
rection appeals  to  faith,  but  not  precisely  in  the  same  lively — ^we  had 
almost  said  affectionate — ^manner  as  that  of  His  earthly  career.  The 
Christ  that  was  cradled  in  the  manger, whose  death  was  sought  by 
Herod,  who  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  was  found  in  the  temple 
instructing  the  doctors  of  the  law,  who  at  the  Canan  nuptials  changed 
water  into  wine,  who  healed  the  sick  and  cured  the  blind  and  raised 
the  dead  to  life,  who  fed  the  multitudes  in  the  desert  by  His  miracu- 
lous multiplication  of  bread,  who  taught  and  spake  as  no  man  ever 
spake,  who  chose  His  Apostles,  who  rode  in  triumph  into  Jerusalem, 
who  later  was  mocked  and  scourged  and  crucified,  who  was  "a 
worm  and  no  man"  and  who  trod  the  winepress  alone,  who  drank  the 
Gethsemane's  chalice  to  the  dregs  and  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of 
Calvary's  vinegar  and  gall,  who  even  experienced  His  hour  of  dere- 
liction, and  who  throughout  it  all  foretold  His  resurrection  and 
claimed  to  be  one  with  the  Father — this  is  the  Christ — if  we  are  to 
have  distinctions  at  all — to  which  attaches  the  liveliest  faith  of  His 
Christian  followers.    That  this  Man  was  God  from  not  only  after  the 
resurrection,  as  the  modernist  would  make  us  believe,  but  from  the 
time  the  angels  sang  at  His  birth ;  nay,  from  the  time  the  archangel 
announced  His  coming — that  is  what  Christians  believe ;  so  that  when 
the  modernist  divides  the  life  of  Christ  into  ante  and  post-resurrec- 
tion periods  and  asserts  that  the  latter  period  corresponds  to  the 
Christ  of  Christian  faith,  he  is  simply  striving  to  bolster  up  a  theory 
of  straw  by  an  argument  of  stubble.    Nothing  but  the  wildest  and 
most  desperate  extremity  could  suggest  such  wildcat  argument  so 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  theory  which  it  is  supposed  to  support 
The  argument  that  Mars  is  inhabited  because  some  one  must  have 
dug  the  canals  (  ?)  thereon  is  sublime  wisdom  compared  to  the 
modernist's  second  reason.   The  distinction  of  the  second  reason  by 
which  the  life  of  Christ  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  ending  at 
His  death  and  the  second  beginning  with  His  resurrection,  so  utterly 
fails  to  make  the  second  part  coincide  with  the  real  object  of  Chns- 
tian  faith  that  nothing  but  sheer  ineptitude  and  folly  could  find  in  it 
a  semblance  of  a  reason  for  making  the  distinction  of  the  Christ  of 
faith  and  the  Christ  of  history. 

There  is,  however,  another  corollary  from  this  reason.  In  it  the 
modernist  would  persuade  us  that  previous  to  the  resurrection  Christ 
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was  not  God;  but  that  somehow  in  His  resurrection  He  became 
united  with  God — perhaps  even  very  God.  This,  of  course,  implies 
that  there  was  consequently  no  atonement  and  consequently  no 
redemption.  Is  the  modernist  prepared  for  this  conclusion?  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  be  likely  to  shrink  from  it. 

Another  answer  to  this  inane  reason  is  that  in  some  respects  it  is 
identical  with  the  first,  being  merely  couched  in  different  terms ;  and 
this  denotes  the  modernist's  poverty  of  reasons.  From  this  point  of 
view,  however,  it  is  already  refuted  in  the  first  argument.  That  it 
is  essentially  identical  with  the  first,  only  more  inanely  worded,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  wishes  to  make  precisely  the  same 
distinction  as  in  the  first — viz.,  that  the  Christ  of  history  was  known 
to  sensible  experience  while  the  Christ  of  faith  could  not  be  known 
to  experience  or  to  history,  but  only  to  faith.  "The  first  state,"  we 
are  told,  "is  that  of  His  mortal  life,  in  which  He  lived  among  men 
in  the  same  sensible  manner  as  a  man  with  his  equals"  ("de  la 
maniere  sensible  qu'un  homme  avec  ses  semblables").  It  is  very 
evident,  then,  that  the  object  of  the  modernist  in  this  arg^ument  was 
to  reduce  the  life  of  Christ  to  the  terms  of  the  first  reason,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  restrict  the  Christ  of  history  to  a  few  sensible  and 
natural  acts  and  the  Christ  of  faith  to  the  experiences  of  faith, 
although  in  this  second  reason  he  has  wrenched  completely  the  Christ 
of  faith  from  even  his  own  step  and  moorings.  But  with  this  feature 
we  have  already  dealt. 

There  is  a  third  reply  to  this  empty  reason.  It  is  that  if  the  mod- 
ernist is  to  take  the  life  of  Christ  at  all  and  divide  it  into  parts, 
he  must  take  all  the  facts  of  that  life;  and  consequently  in  what  he 
calls  "His  mortal  life"  he  must  take  account  of  all  that  is  related  of 
Him,  whether  natural  or  supernatural;  and  that  if  he  includes  the 
latter,  these  of  themselves  disprove  his  contention  altogether  and 
overthrow  his  argument.  The  converse  of  this  is  also  true.  It  is 
that  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  life  of  Christ  the  modernist 
has  drawn  the  line  in  the  wrong  place.  He  wished,  of  course,  to 
divide  the  sensible  and  visible  from  the  invisible  and  spiritual,  and 
places  the  dividing  line  at  the  resurrection.  But  the  proper  place, 
if  we  are  not  to  manufacture  our  own  facts,  but  to  follow  history, 
is  not  at  the  resurrection,  but  at  the  Ascension.  There  are  no  facts 
in  what  the  modernist  calls  His  "mortal  life"  more  fully  authenti- 
cated than  are  the  facts  from  His  resurrection  to  His  ascension. 
The  facts  of  His  risen  life  are  as  duly  authenticated  as  the  facts  of 
His  public  life,  and  both  are  as  fully  authenticated  as  any  facts  in 
history.  But  all  this  the  modernist  serenely  ignores.  He  seems  to 
be  of  opinion  that  all  that  is  needed  is  for  him  to  utter  words  without 
meaning  and  the  world  should  eagerly  and  gfreedily  devour  them  as 
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words  of  supreme  wisdom.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  mod- 
ernist does  not  give  one  tittle  of  evidence  for  all  his  wild  farrago  of 
doctrine.  He  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to  establish  by  reasonable 
argument  or  demonstration  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  That  is  his 
theory,  he  seems  to  say,  and  if  the  Church  does  not  adopt  it,  she  must 
take  the  consequences.  The  life  of  Christ,  he  tells  us,  ended  with 
His  death.  Then  began  the  life  of  faith  in  the  experiences  of  His 
followers.  All  the  rich  facts  of  history  so  indubitably  attested  go 
for  naught.  The  open  tomb,  the  risen  Saviour,  the  different  appari- 
tions, the  discourses  with  His  Apostles  and  disciples,  the  circum- 
stantial doubt  and  subsequent  faith  of  Didymus — all  are  diildish 
imaginations,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  modernist.  The  modernist 
evidently  thinks  that  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  discovered  for  the  first  time  by  himself,  whereas  they 
are  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  These  childish  methods,  however, 
amuse  us  when  we  meet  them  in  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  "David 
Grieve,"  for  instance ;  but  they  grieve  us  when  we  hear  them  repeated 
by  full-grown  men.  But  by  what  warrant  does  the  modernist  try- 
to  force  upon  the  Christian  world  this  truncated  and  mutilated 
Christ?  The  mangling  of  Christ  by  the  scourges  is  far  more  toler- 
able than  the  mangling  by  the  modernist  The  modernist  would 
push  aside  the  history  of  Christianity  in  order  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  manufacturing  his  own  history  of  it  out  of  his 
imagination.  He  would  tear  up  the  Gospels  in  order  that  he  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  substituting  in  their  stead  his  own  "nouvelles 
positions."  There  was  just  one  logical  step  for  the  modernist  when 
he  invented  his  novel  theories  of  "the  truth  of  faith  and  the  truth  of 
history"  and  the  "Christ  of  faith  and  the  Christ  of  history,"  and  that 
was  to  join  the  ranks  of  Strauss  and  Renan  and  deck  with  his 
boasted  intellectuality  the  agnostic  chariot  wheels ;  but  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  and  involves  a  thousand  inconsistencies  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  truth  of  history  and  of  faith,  and  yet  try  to  cling  to  Chris- 
tianity, or  to  deny  the  supernatural  in  the  Christ  of  history,  and  at 
the  same  time  pretend  to  believe  Him  to  be  divine. 

And  tliis  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  entire  question.  The  mod- 
ernist, as  has  been  seen,  cancels  the  supernatural  throughout  histonc 
Christianity  to  please  the  agnostic ;  for  the  agnostic  maintains  that 
the  supernatural  cannot  come  under  the  observation  of  the  senses 
or  within  the  limits  of  human  knowledge ;  consequently  it  must  be 
denied  all  claims  to  historic  recognition.  Now,  nothing  could  be 
more  illogical  than  this  absurd  claim  of  the  agnostic  critic,  and  it  is 
high  time  it  was  met  directly. 

In  point  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  preten- 
sions of  our  latter-day  critics  to  the  right  and  authority  to  dedare 
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beforehand  what  they  shall  or  shall  not  find  in  history  or  what  they 
shall  accept  as  history.  Yet  this  is  precisely  their  position.  As  well 
might  they  claim  the  right  to  write  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  true 
history.  Indeed,  the  two  things  are  practically  the  same;  and  we 
have  an  example  of  it  in  the  modernist  programme.  But  the  busi- 
ness of  the  critic  is  not  to  lay  down  a  priori  rules  concerning  what 
he  shall  or  shall  not  fecognize  as  history,  wholly  regardless  of  the 
evidence,  but  to  take  the  facts  which  he  finds  there  and  deal  with 
them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Indeed,  this  is  so  certain  that  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  no  man  is  qualified  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  historical  criticism  with  preconceived  notions  as 
to  what  he  should  or  should  not  find  there  regardless  of  the  evidence. 
The  true  content  of  history  should  be  determined  not  by  prede- 
termined conclusions,  but  by  the  evidence.  The  critic  who  attempts 
to  force  the  former  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  latter,  by  that  very 
fact  conclusively  demonstrates  his  utter  unfitness  for  the  work  of 
historical  criticism.  His  first  duty  is  with  the  existence  of  the  facts ; 
their  nature  must  be  a  secondary  consideration.  Yet  nowadays  we 
find  this  order  usually  reversed.  It  would  be  preposterous  and  im- 
pertinent to  undertake  to  reject  or  ignore  them  because  they  do  not 
square  precisely  with  our  notions  of  what  the  facts  of  history  should 
be.  The  critic  who  thinks  otherwise  should  write  history  to  suit 
himself,  but  it  will  have  no  value  for  any  one  as  such,  not  even  for 
himself.  The  critic  confronted  with  the  supernatural  in  history  is 
in  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  scientist  who  comes 
upon  a  new  element  which  he  does  not  understand.  What  would 
be  thought  of  the  scientist  who  should  undertake  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  radium  because  it  upsets  all  the  former  calculations  of  science 
on  so  many  important  points  ?  Radium  is  a  fact,  and  as  a  fact  must 
claim  recognition.  So,  too,  are  all  the  facts  of  history.  As  such 
they  are  made  known  to  us  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses.  They  may 
reverse  our  theories  and  make  havoc  with  our  prejudices,  but  they 
cannot  be  exploded  or  excluded  by  preconceived  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  facts,  even  when  supernatural  in  character,  must  be 
taken  precisely  as  we  take  other  facts  of  history.  Otherwise  there 
is  an  end  to  all  historical  truth.  To  treat  them  as  non-existent  would 
be  unjust,  arbitrary,  illogical  in  the  extreme,  and  subversive  of  all 
historic  reality.  Neither  is  it  permissible,  after  eyeing  them  askance 
to  see  how  they  could  be  conveniently  got  rid  of,  to  frame  hypotheses 
or  theories  or  lay  down  rules  of  criticism  so  carefully  worded  as  to 
exclude  them.  As  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  they  must  be  dealt  with 
precisely  as  we  deal  with  other  facts,  even  though  the  consequences 
may  not  be  exactly  to  our  liking  and  the  inferences  arising  from  them 
may  clash  with  our  most  cherished  beliefs.   The  natural  and  the 
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supernatural  must  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  and  admitted  to 
equal  rights  as  far  as  regards  the  evidential  value  of  the  witnesses 
or  proofs  by  which  they  are  attested.  The  dignity  of  history  as 
well  as  the  majesty  of  fact  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  our  prejudices, 
our  passions,  our  sympathies  or  our  interests. 

This  principle  has  been  completely  lost  sight  of  within  the  last 
half  century,  and  the  consequence  is  that  criticism,  especially  his- 
torical criticism,  is  in  a  state  of  chrcmic  anarchy  and  confusion.  Had 
the  modernists  met  the  critics  on  these  grounds  we  should  not  have 
the  hesitating,  vacillating,  shilly-sallying  methods  which  affirm  in 
one  breath  and  deny  in  another,  and  which  from  beginning  to  end 
are  simply  a  riot  of  sophistry,  confusion  and  chaos.  We  should  not 
have  the  mass  of  contradictions  and  solemn  and  imposing  absurdi- 
ties which  have  brought  a  stain  on  the  character  as  well  as  on  the 
intellectual  deserts  of  otherwise  good  men  whom  fear  of  "la  critique" 
has  landed  in  a  morass  of  absurd  and  illogical  thought  and  stat^ 
ment. 

It  is  high  time  for  a  thorough  and  searching  inquiry  into  the 
methods  of  the  agnostic  critics  and  to  see  that  they  are  properlv 
arraigned  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  truth  of 
history  by  their  arbitrary  exclusion  of  so  large  an  amount  of  its  most 
important  facts.  It  is  time  to  ask  by  what  authority  historical 
criticism  arrogates  to  itself  the  impudent  prerogative  of  assigning 
duly  authenticated  historical  facts  to  the  limbo  of  the  unknowaWe, 
and  this  for  the  only  reason  that  they  are  supernatural — against 
which  which  the  critics  have  an  inherent  bias.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  critic  to  undertake  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  supernatural 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  it.  It  is  not  so  much  the  province  of 
the  critic  even  to  account  for  the  facts  as  to  determine  whether  they 
are  historically  true.  It  is  sheer  gratuitous  impudence  in  the  critic 
to  imdertake  to  declare  whether  a  fact  duly  authenticated  by  histonc 
testimony  was  possible  or  impossible,  or  whether  it  is  or  is  not  know- 
able  by  human  intelligence.  This  is  not  the  province  of  the  critic  at 
all.  What  then  is  the  primary  duty  of  the  critic  ?  His  primary  dut)" 
is  to  say  what  facts  are  historically  true.  In  other  words,  to  verify 
or  disprove  the  statements  of  the  historian.  Did  the  alleged  facts  of 
history  actually  occur  ?  Did  the  recorded  phenomena  actually  take 
place?  Did  the  historian  truly  make  record  of  the  events?  Di^ 
truth  or  error  or  exaggeration  or  subtraction  change  the  nature  of 
the  recorded  fact?  To  answer  these  is,  to  our  mind,  the  primary 
duty  of  the  historical  critic.  To  put  it  in  a  single  phrase:  The 
business  of  historical  criticism  is  to  verify  the  facts  of  history.  I" 
order  to  do  this  it  must  divest  itself  of  all  prejudice  and  preconceived 
theories  about  the  facts.    It  cannot  be  permitted  to  say  whether  the 
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facts  are  unknowable  or  impossible ;  that  is  not  its  sphere  at  all.  It 
cannot  be  permitted  to  say,  this  fact  is  supernatural  and  consequently 
is  unknowable  or  impossible.  Indeed,  if  it  comes  to  the  examination 
of  the  facts  with  prejudices  or  preconceived  theories  about  their 
knowableness  or  unknowableness,  their  possibility  or  impossibility, 
it  thereby  proclaims  its  utter  unfitness  for  the  duty  of  historical 
critic.  Are  the  facts  true?  Are  they  as  fully  authenticated  as  other 
facts  which  we  accept  ?  Are  the  witnesses  trustworthy  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  must  primarily  engage  the  attention  of  the  critic. 
With  the  question  of  their  nature,  whether  they  were  natural  or 
supernatural,  possible  or  impossible,  knowable  or  unknowable,  the 
critic  has  primarily  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  existence  of  the 
historic  fact,  that  is  the  question  which  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
all  historic  inquiry.  The  critic  may,  indeed,  later — after  the  de- 
termination of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  narration — exercise  his 
intelligence  and  skill  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena ;  but  his  judg- 
ments on  these  points  will  have  precisely  the  value  of  the  logical 
reasons  upon  which  they  may  happen  to  be  based — no  more  or  no 
less.  Nor  can  he  be  permitted  to  invert  the  order,  so  as  first  to 
undertake  to  determine  the  nature  that  the  question  of  its  existence  is 
determined  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  conclusions  about  its  nature. 
This  would  be  to  subvert  the  truth  of  history. 

Nor  can  the  critic  be  permitted  to  assume  positions  a  priori  which 
he  has  formulated  especially  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  super- 
natural and  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  knowledge.  No 
convenient  hypothesis  worded  so  exactly  that,  like  Spencer's  unknow- 
able, it  will  exclude  the  supernatural  from  consideration  can  have 
any  justification  whatever.  Nothing  could  be  more  illogical  than 
the  recent  contention  that  because  facts  belong  to  the  supernatural 
they  may  safely  and  must  rightly  be  ignored.  Supernatural  facts, 
like  natural  facts,  once  duly  authenticated,  must  be  reckoned  with. 
Their  right  to  consideration  as  facts  of  history  cannot  be  abrogated. 
Like  the  citizen's  right  to  life,  they  are  inalienable.  They  are  en- 
titled to  trial  and  to  their  day  in  court,  to  use  a  legal  phrase.  The 
evidence  proves  them  true  facts  of  history ;  they  cannot  be  ignored. 
Their  right  to  consideration  are  prior  to  all  hypotheses  and  cannot 
be  overridden  or  superseded  by  any  theory  later  in  invention  than  the 
facts,  and  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  invalidating  their 
claims.  Summary  processes  have  always  been  justly  objects  of  dis- 
trust. And  the  summary  process  of  an  ex  post  facto  law  or  canon 
of  criticism  in  the  hands  of  the  critic  is  not  an  edifying  or  even  an 
intelligent  spectacle. 

Now  what  are  the  facts?  The  agnostic  critic  has  met  with  facts 
of  a  supernatural  character  in  his  reading  the  history  of  Christianity. 
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He  has  found  them  to  be  duly  authenticated.  Nay,  he  has  found 
them  to  be  as  fully  authenticated  as  any  facts  in  history.  He  has 
even  found  that  no  facts  in  all  history  are  so  conclusively  proven. 
He  dare  not  undertake  to  disprove  them ;  the  task  were  impossible. 
Accordingly,  he  casts  about  for  a  means  of  asphyxiating  them;  and 
the  asphyxiating  gas  comes  from  his  own  brain.  He  invents  the 
sophism  that  since  they  are  supernatural  they  cannot  be  known,  and 
what  cannot  be  known  can  be  treated  as  non-existent. 

Now  in  all  this  the  agnostic  forgets  that  he  is  contributing  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  facts.  That 
he  does  not  attempt  to  disprove  them  proves  conclusively  that  the 
testimony  for  them  is  indisputable — invincible.  Even  if  the  world 
were  not  filled  with  testimony  of  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  of 
Christianity's  beginnings,  the  fact  that  the  agnostic  critic  abandons 
all  hope  of  disproving  them  as  utterly  hopeless  would  be  a  sufficient, 
as  it  is  a  most  eloquent,  evidence  of  their  historicity.  He  cannot  dis- 
prove them ;  they  are  too  well  authenticated.  Consequentiy  he  must 
rid  history  of  them  completely,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can 
do  this  is  by  declaring  them  unknowable.  This  wretched  subterfuge, 
however,  is  the  most  eloquent  testimony  in  their  behalf.  What,  then, 
is  the  answer  to  the  agnostic  critic's  position?  It  is  very  simple, 
but  as  effective  and  conclusive  as  it  is  simple.  H  the  supernatural 
can  be  proved  to  exist  it  is  thereby  proved  to  be  known.  And  what 
it  is  proved  to  exist  is,  as  has  been  seen,  so  conclusively  proven  that 
the  agnostic  critic  makes  no  attempt  to  show  the  contrary. 

In  other  words,  the  agnostic  takes  a  position  parallel  to  that  of 
Hume  when  he  found  himself  confronted  with  the  same  impossibility 
of  disproving  the  existence  of  the  supernatural  in  history.  Hume, 
however,  undertook  to  maintain  not  the  unknowability,  but  the  im- 
possibility of  the  supernatural.  He  fully  realized  the  impossibility 
of  the  task  of  overthrowing  the  testimony  of  history  on  the  question 
of  miracles.  "What,"  he  exclaims,  "have  we  to  oppose  to  such  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  ?"  What,  indeed,  but  a  mere  subterfuge  of  his 
own  invention — namely,  to  deny  their  possibility.  "What  have  we 
to  oppose  to  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  but  the  absolute  impossibility 
or  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  events  which  they  relate?"  This 
was  Hume's  subterfuge  when  he  found  it  impossible  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  testimony  which  history  offered — a  task  which  he  dare 
not  undertake.  And  our  agnostics  copy  Hume  in  a  still  wider 
parallel  by  telling  us  not  that  the  supernatural  is  impossible,  but  that 
it  is  unknowable.  But  Paley  and  other  Anglican  divines  retorted 
sharply  and  conclusively  on  Hume  by  saying:  "What  is  proved  to 
be  known  need  not  be  proved  to  be  possible,"  and  in  like  manner  may 
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the  present-day  Christian  retort  upon  the  agnostic,  by  telling 
him  that  "what  is  proved  to  be  known  need  not  be  proved  to  be 
knowable." 

Had  the  modernist  met  the  dreadful  "la  critique"  on  this  ground, 
how  different  might  have  been  the  results,  and  what  intellectual 
embarrassment  and  mortification  he  might  have  spared  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  world!  As  it  is,  the  perplexities  in  which  he  has 
involved  himself  are  sometimes  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  more  amusing  instance  of  this  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  tries  to  show  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Sometimes  the  modernist  is  so  careful  not  to  wound  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  evangelists,  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  con- 
tradict them  that  he  really  embarrasses  himself.  Here  is  a  refresh- 
ing instance : 

The  sacred  writers  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
regarding  the  truth  of  their  statements.  They  sometimes  take  pains 
to  assure  us  positively  that  they  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  facts  which 
they  relate,  or  if  not  eye-witnesses,  that  they  vouched  for  the  veracity 
of  their  statements  on  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses.  Thus  St. 
Luke  assures  Theophilus  that  he  wrote  to  him  in  order  "that  thou 
mayest  know  the  truth  of  these  words  in  which  thou  hast  been 
instructed,"  and  St.  John  in  his  Gospel  writes :  "These  are  written 
that  you  may  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,"  vouching 
for  the  truth  of  his  own  statement  by  adding,  "this  is  that  disciple 
who  giveth  testimony  of  these  things,  and  hath  written  these  things ; 
and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true,"  and  again  in  his  first  epistle 
St.  John  writes:  "That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we 
have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  dili- 
gently looked  upon." 

These  statements  are  so  direct  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  writers,  and  even  the  modernist  feels  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  hardihood  to  contradict  them.  For  once 
he  seems  to  realize  that  contradiction  would  be  an  absurdity.  Never- 
theless, he  has  already  told  us  that  the  Gospel  facts  were  "imaginees," 
that  they  never  took  place  at  all,  and  were  at  best  only  experiences 
of  faith  which  the  evangelists  "projected  into  the  life  of  the  mortal 
Jesus."  Consequently  he  finds  himself  between  his  own  theory, 
which  declares  the  Gospel  facts  historically  false,  and  the  statements 
of  the  evangelists,  whidi  declares  that  they  are  historically  true ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  tries  to  extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma 
is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  Finding  himself  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea,  no  witness  at  bay  confronted  by  his  own  contradictory 
statements,  no  double-dyed  intrigfuer,  no  convicted  trickster  ever 
resorted  to  stranger  stratagem  for  delivery  from  his  ridiculous  posi- 
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tion.  "Assuredly,"  the  modernist  smirkingly  says,  "assuredly,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  faith  of  the  faithful,  the  Gospel  history- 
must  be  true  and  real,  founded,  too,  upon  the  testimony  of  those 
who  'from  the  beginning'  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word  of  God."   Here  are  the  exact  words : 

"Assurement,  pour  pouvoir  soutenir  la  foi  des  fideles,  I'histoire 
evangelique  doit  etre  vraie  et  reelle,  fondee  elle-meme  sur  le 
temoignage  de  ceux  qui,  'dis  le  commencement,'  ont  su  par  eux- 
memes  et  sont  devenus  ministres  de  la  parole  de  Dieu." 

So  far  so  good.  But  mark  the  piece  of  critical  wisdom  which 
follows:  "But  since  in  this  case  (speaking  of  St.  Luke)  there  was 
no  necessity  of  arousing  faith  for  the  first  time  with  the  reader  (that 
is,  Theophilus),  but  that  it  was  already  active  and  fecund,  as  well 
in  the  case  of  the  reader  as  in  that  of  the  writer,  it  reacts  necessarily 
in  its  turn  on  history  transforming  it  in  part  in  order  to  make  of  it 
the  most  efficacious  expression  of  the  object  of  faith." 

"Mais  puisque  dans  ce  cas  le  foi  n'a  pas  besoin  d'etre  excitee  pour 
la  premiere  fois  chez  le  lecteur,  mais  qu'elle  est  deja  active  et  fec- 
conde,  aussi  bien  chez  celui-ci  que  chez  I'ecrivain,  elle  reagit  neces- 
sairement  a  son  tour  sur  I'histoire,  la  transformant  enpartie  pour  en 
faire  I'expression  plus  efficace  de  I'objet  de  la  croyance." 

One  rubs  one's  eyes  to  discover  whether  he  is  waking  or  dreaming 
on  reading  this  extraordinary  proposition,  without  parallel  as  it  is, 
in  the  whole  history  of  logical  absurdities ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  its  meaning,  for  only  on  the  preceding  page  we  find  the  gen- 
eral proposition — of  which  this  is  but  a  particular  application— laid 
down,  that  as  "before  all  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Gospels  have 
not  been  written  for  the  faithful  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them 
to  the  faith,  but  for  believers,  in  order  to  explain  and  fortify  their 
faith,"  there  seemed  therefore  to  be  no  necessity  for  adhering  too 
closely  to  the  truth.  The  words  can  have  no  other  signification. 
Here  is  the  entire  clause : 

"Mais,  avant  tout,  il  faut  observer  que  les  evangiles  n'ont  pas 
ecrits  pour  les  infideles  afin  de  les  convertir  a  la  foi,  mais  pour  les 
croyants,  afin  d'eclairer  et  de  fortifier  leur  foi;  si  a  renseignement 
doctrinal  ils  ajoutent  parfois  I'apologie,  ils  le  font  d'une  maniere 
indirecte,  pour  premunir  les  fideles  contre  les  attaques  de  ToKiosi- 
tion  juive." 

These  are  surely  amazing  statements.  In  the  history  of  apolo- 
getics it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  extraordinary  defense  stands  abso- 
lutely without  a  parallel.  The  plain  English  of  the  entire  passage 
manifestly  is,  that  although  the  modernist  assevers  that  there  should 
be  truth  in  the  Gospel  facts,  and  although  the  Evangelist  assures 
us  that  what  he  is  writing  is  truth,  on  second  thought,  the  modernist 
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wheels  about  and  says:  "Well,  after  all  and  in  spite  of  all,  there 
is  no  need  to  be  so  fastidious  or  exacting  about  the  truth,  since  the 
Evangelists  were  not  writing  for  the  purpose  of  converting  infidels, 
but  for  the  mere  purpose  of  instructing  and  confirming  those  already 
converted  to  the  faith."  In  the  latter  case  there  was  really  no  need 
to  be  squeamish  about  the  exact  truth  of  their  statements.  The 
faithful  had  to  be  fortified  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jewish  opposi- 
tion. False  statement  was  sufficient  for  the  initiated.  Does  the 
modernist  say  all  this  ?  Not  exactly  in  so  many  words,  but  in  such 
phrase  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  Mark  the  mild 
manner  of  the  accusation  that  the  Evangelists  are  prevaricators. 
"They  do  it  in  a  manner  indirect,"  he  says;  that  is  the  modernistic 
phrase  for  "they  lied ;"  and  again,  the  fact  that  the  readers  for  whom 
the  Gospels  were  written  already  possessed  the  faith  "necessarily 
reacted  upon  the  history,  in  its  turn  transforming  it"  Now  what  is 
one  to  think  of  the  modernistic  notions  of  morality,  since  these  are 
the  modernistic  views  of  historic  truth?  Have  we  here  the  key  to 
the  modernistic  methods?  We  thus  get  a  glimpse  of  both  the 
motives  and  methods  of  the  modernist,  and  perhaps  have  the  explana- 
tion of  why  he  wishes  to  destroy  faith  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
yet  retain  them  as  the  word  of  God,  to  efface  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  at. the  same  time  to  expect  salvation  through  Him;  to 
show  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  divine,  and  yet  try  aut  fas  aut 
nefas  to  remain  within  its  fold. 

And  what,  too,  is  to  be  thought  of  the  mentality  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  this  drivelling  absurdity  ?  While  the  modernist  declares 
that  in  order  to  sustain  the  faith  of  the  faithful,  "assurement"  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel  should  be  true,  and  although  the  Evangelist 
declares  that  what  he  is  recording  is  true,  the  modernist  takes  second 
thought,  and  with  all  the  "pribbles  and  prabbles"  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
assures  us  of  just  the  opposite;  that,  after  all,  come  to  think  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  Evangelists  were  not  writing  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  infidel,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
faith  of  those  already  converted — "to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the 
believers" — ^he  need  not  tell  the  truth ;  there  was  no  necessity  for  it 
In  other  words,  he  could  lawfully  prevaricate,  and  he  did  prevaricate. 
Nay,  what  is  more,  he  could  not  help  himself;  in  spite  of  all  his 
assurances,  he  could  not  tell  the  truth  even  if  he  would.  The  fact 
that  he  was  writing  for  believers  "necessairement"  reacted  in  its  turn 
on  his  history,  and  prevarication  was  inevitable. 

Now  this  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  proposition.  It  tells 
us  that  in  matters  of  religious  faith,  while  it  is  well  to  write  down  the 
true  facts  of  history  for  the  purpose  of  converting  unbelievers,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  history  is  written  for  the  mere  purpose  of  con- 
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firming  the  faith  of  those  who  already  believe,  not  only  is  it  not 
necessary  to  stick  closely  to  the  truth,  but  what  is  more,  it  is  impos- 
sible. That  is  to  say,  no  man  actuated  by  faith,  writing  to  a  believer 
in  the  same  faith,  can  tell  the  truth  relating  to  the  facts  upon  which 
their  common  faith  is  founded ;  he  must  necessarily  lie.  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  conclusion ;  for  if  he  can,  why  should  St.  Luke  be 
an  exception  ?  This  proposition  is  so  monstrous  that  it  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  entire  history  of  eccentric  polemics.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  high  degree  of  intellectuality  that  could  conceive  it, 
or  the  morality  of  the  source  from  which  it  springs  ?  And  we  must 
be  treated  to  this  moral  and  logical  monstrosity  in  order  that  the 
modernist  may  retain  his  puerile  hypothesis! 

The  overwhelming  monstrosity  of  the  proposition  completely  over- 
shadows the  other  obvious  question  which  it  suggests  and  which  in 
itself  is  so  piquant  in  its  very  uniqueness — ^whether  the  zeal  of  the 
Evangelist  for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers  or  his  zeal  for  the  con- 
firmation, instruction  and  enlightenment  of  those  already  converted, 
constitutes  the  strongest  temptation  to  overstatement  or  undue  color- 
ation of  facts?  A  problem  which  we  must  leave  to  the  superior 
modernist  intellectuality  for  solution,  fully  assured  that  the  same 
gigantic  intellectuality  which  has  originated  it  must  be  also  capable 
of  giving  us  its  proper  solution. 

Indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  mental  aberration  and  ludicrous 
apologetics,  we  venture  to  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
more  grotesque  in  theory,  so  fatuous  in  conception,  so  illogical  in 
arrangement,  so  absurd  in  its  consequences,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
well  calculated  to  defeat  the  end  for  which  it  was  created  or  lend 
aid  to  the  cause  which  it  was  intended  to  defeat,  as  the  entire  hypoth- 
esis of  the  distinction  between  the  truth  of  history  and  the  truth  of 
faith  in  general  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  Christ  of  faith  and  the 
Qirist  of  history  in  particular.  It  endeavors  to  suppress  the  indis- 
putable facts  of  history  and  then  undertakes  to  restore  them  to  their 
full  dignity,  as  the  mere  drivel  of  hysterical  imaginings.  It  dis- 
counts their  value  as  history  only  to  impart  to  them  a  still  greater 
value  as  the  offspring  of  mere  fancy.  We  have  heard  modenusm 
extolled  as  a  piece  of  wonderful  wisdom  and  reasoning— almo*' 
an  inspiration ;  and  its  authors  as  men  of  extraordinary  genius.  I" 
our  opinion  it  is  tlie  most  marvelous  piece  of  folly  invented  in  modern 
times,  and  its  authors,  judging  from  their  writings  and  defenses  o 
their  theories,  we  must  regard  as  men  of  warped  judgments  who  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  appreciating  even  the  first  principles  of  logi' 
when  they  happen  to  meet  with  them,  or  to  notice  their  absence  when 
they  are  entirely  wanting. 

For  the  object  of  the  modernist  is  professedly  to  make  the  truths 
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of  Christianity  acceptable  to  the  power  of  which  he  seems  to  stand  in 
such  stupendous  awe,  la  critique.  The  cause  of  their  entire  labor 
seems  to  be  that  la  critique  has  refused  to  recognize  as  facts  of  his- 
tory the  truths  of  history  which  form  the  basis  for  Christian  faith. 
Consequently,  instead  of  showing  the  agnostic  the  absurdity  of  his 
contention,  the.  modernist  by  his  jugglery  of  distinction  thinks  to 
save  his  truth.  But  he  forgets  that  he  is  not  likely  to  make  accept- 
able to  the  agnostic  as  truths  of  faith  facts  which  the  same  agnostic 
has  rejected  as  truths  of  history.  For  the  critic  who  has  not  the 
gift  of  faith  there  can  be  no  Christ  of  faith.  According  to  the  mod- 
ernist, it  requires  a  supernatural  light  to  know  Christ  as  such — and 
we  may  add  that  when  He  is  known  as  such  He  is  in  large  part,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  modernist,  nothing  but  imagination.  How, 
then,  is  the  modernist  going  to  prevail  upon  the  agnostic  to  accept 
his  doctrines?  Consequently,  as  far  as  the  rationalist  critic  is  con- 
cerned, all  that  the  modernist  says  about  the  Christ  of  faith  is  as  if 
it  had  never  been  written.  Will  the  Christ  of  "legend"  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  dreaded  la  critique  than  the  Christ  of  history  as  we 
find  him  in  the  Gospels?  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  modernist 
has  gained  for  the  evidences  of  Christianity  by  taking  them  from  the 
realm  of  history,  where  the  critic  could  not  logically  ignore  them, 
and  lodging  them  in  the  realm  of  faith,  where  the  agnostic  as  his- 
torical critic  is  justified  in  completely  ignoring  them.  As  evidenced 
merely  by  faith  the  historical  critic  is  under  no  obligation  whatever 
to  make  note  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity ;  as  evidenced 
by  history  he  is  bound  to  explain  them  in  some  way,  and  he  must  not 
ignore  them  as  such  without  stamping  himself  as  utterly  disqualified 
for  the  duties  of  scientific  critic  in  the  region  of  history.  Hence  in 
his  boasted  distinctions  the  modernist  has  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
but  certainly  maladroitly,  played  into  the  hands  of  the  agnostic 
critics.  Under  the  pretext  of  rescuing  Christ  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  higher  (?)  criticism  he  would  take  away  from  Christ's 
divine  personality  all  that  can  give  it  religious  efficacy — namely,  its 
historical  value. 

But  this  is  not  all.  With  eyes  wide  open  the  modernist  has  walked 
straight  into  the  trap  set  by  David  Hume  and  baited  for  the  catching 
of  logical  gudgeons.  The  principle  which  underlies  the  entire  mod- 
ernist theory  is  that  Christ  as  an  object  of  religion  is  unprovable  by 
reason  and  must  be  taken  wholly  on  faith.  It  is  an  eloquent  com- 
mentary on  the  learning,  wisdom,  penetration  and  scholarship  of  the 
modernist  to  find  him  adopting  in  apologetics  precisely  the  position 
upon  which  Hume  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  poured  out  the 
phials  of  his  impassioned  scorn.  Hume  was  unjust  to  the  believers 
of  his  day,  for  they  took  their  stand  against  him  firmly  on  the  ground 
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of  human  reason,  and  the  position  on  which  he  justly  vented  his 
scorn  was  not  that  of  his  opponents,  but  was  precisely  that  which 
the  modernists  in  their  superior  wisdom  have  seen  fit  to  assume. 
When  the  modernist  comes  to  the  defense  of  religion  he  abandons 
reason  altogether  and  takes  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  fiuth.  He 
imagines  that  by  this  process  he  is  rendering  Christianity  immune 
from  all  attacks  of  its  enemies ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  contenu 
the  position  of  those  who,  in  defense  of  religion,  appeal  to  the  truth 
of  history.  "Not  at  all,"  says  the  modernist;  "not  at  all.  Reason 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Christianity.  Fact  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Christianity.  The  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  truth  of 
history  have  nothing  whatever  in  common.  Christianity  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  these — of  fact,  of  history,  of  reason.  It  belongs 
wholly  to  the  region  of  faith;  hence  you  cannot  touch  it"  Now 
this  is  the  exact  position  against  which  Hume  so  justly  leveled  the 
shafts  of  his  ridicule.  Born  scoffer  that  he  was,  he  with  scathing 
irony  says,  as  though  he  had  the  modernist  before  him : 

"I  am  the  better  pleased  with  the  method  of  reasoning  here  deUv- 
ered,  as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound  those  dangerous  friends  and 
disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion  who  have  undertaken  to 
defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human  reason.  Our  most  holy  reli- 
gion is  founded  on  faith,  not  on  reason  (  !),  and  it  is  a  sure  method 
of  exposing  it  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial  as  it  is  by  no  means  fit  to 
endure." 

What  Hume  said  in  fiercest  irony  the  modernist  tells  us  in  all 
seriousness.  Hume,  exasperated  because  he  found  it  impossible  to 
overthrow  the  evidence  in  favor  of  Christianity  attested  as  it  was  by 
such  "a  cloud  of  witnesses" — to  use  his  own  expression,  turns  upon 
Christian  believers  and  attributes  to  them  a  false  argument  which 
they  did  not  use,  but  which  the  modernist  now  makes  his  whole 
stock  in  trade.  Upon  this  position,  falsely  supposed  to  be  assumed 
by  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  Hume  trained  the  batteries  of  his 
fierce  and  savage  sarcasm.  Against  such  a  position,  had  Christian- 
ity's defenders  been  foolish  enough  to  asume  it,  Hume  was,  of 
course,  right.  The  modernist,  however,  is  nothing  loath  to  assume 
it,  forgetting  that  while  the  position  may  be  safe  frcMn  assault,  it 
ties  the  hands  of  Christianity  in  defense  and  utterly  deprives  it  of  all 
power  to  prove  its  truth  to  the  world,  since  all  appeal  must  be  to 
faith,  to  the  utter  extrusion  of  reason.  The  shallowness  of  the 
knowledge  which  was  unacquainted  with  Hume's  famous  argument, 
and  the  hollowness  of  the  judgment  which  failed  to  detect  the 
obvious  logic  of  the  modernist  position,  surely  furnished  the  proper 
equipment  for  the  mighty  minds  that  undertook  the  task  of  enlight- 
ening the  world. 
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But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  leave  our  readers  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  modernist  is  not  an  ardent  believer  in  Christ.  He 
insists,  indeed,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man — at  best  a  prophet.  He 
denies  unflinchingly  that  the  "signs  and  wonders"  related  of  Jesus 
in  the  Gospel  were  historical  realities.  He  maintains  that  after 
Christ's  death  His  disciples  began  to  imagine  these  wonders  in  word 
and  work  and  persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  actually  taken 
place ;  but  they  had  not.  The  Evangelists  simply  projected  into  the 
life  of  the  mortal  Jesus  the  fancies  which  His  disciples  beg^n  to 
dream  after  he  had  departed  from  them.  Nevertheless  in  spite  of  all 
this  he  assures  us  that  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  Christ — ^yea,  in  the 
very  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  He  claims  to  recognize  what  he  calls 
"the  richness  of  the  initial  fact"  (la  richesse  du  fait  initial),  what- 
ever this  may  be.  He  recognizes  that  he  owes  to  Christ  the  attitude 
of  respect  and  love  due  to  Him  in  whom  dwells  the  plenitude  of  the 
divinity  (1 'attitude  de  respect  et  d'amour  due  a  Celui  en  qui  habite 
la  plenitude  de  la  divinite). 

It  would  seem  that  at  last  realizing  the  destructive  efficacy  of  his 
fanciful  theories  and  "nouvelles  positions,"  and  appalled  at  the  havoc 
which  they  must  necessarily  make  with  all  the  grand  fundamental 
dogmas  of  Christian  belief,  he  sets  to  work  to  repair  the  evil  as  best 
he  can  and  to  rehabilitate  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  Christ  of 
history  which  he  has  labored  so  hard  to  utterly  demolish.  Like 
Marius  "sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,"  the  encyclical  seems  to 
have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  devastation  which  would  result  from  an 
adoption  of  his  follies,  and  looking  around  him  at  the  subversion  of 
Christian  truths,  he  compares  them  with  the  ruins  of  philosophy  and 
religion  which  he  finds  in  his  own  person,  and  makes  a  fatuous 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evil.  And  this  is  how  he  does  it.  After  he 
has  told  us  that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  nothing  more — ^as  far 
as  the  supernatural  facts  are  concerned — than  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  believers,  who  imagfined  them,  and  that  the  Evangelists 
merely  projected  these  facts  into  Christ's  life,  the  modernist  doubles 
back  on  this  position  and  tells  us  that  notwithstanding  that  the 
Evangelists  prevaricated  when  they  recorded  these  occurrences  as 
actual  realities,  the  facts  were  there  after  all  from  the  very  beginning 
potentially  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  richness  of  the  initial  fact 
was  there  all  the  while.  It  is  doubtful  if  outside  bedlam  and  modern- 
ism there  could  be  found  any  one  who  would  care  to  stand  sponsor 
for  this  extraordinary  piece  of  wisdom:  "The  Christ  of  faith,  for 
example,  is  without  doubt  very  different  from  the  Christ  of  history. 
.  .  .  But  we  do  not  pretend  that  from  an  ontolog^cal  point  of 
view  there  did  not  exist  already  hidden  in  the  Christ  of  history  these 
ethical  values  and  religious  significations  which  Christian  experience 
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has  slowly  discovered  in  living  the  Gospel  message."  Here  are  the 
modernist's  exact  words : 

"Le  Christ  de  la  foi,  par  example,  est  sans  doute  bien  different  du 
Christ  de  I'histoire.  .  .  .  Mais  nous  ne  pretendons  pas  qu'au 
point  de  vue  ontologique,  il  n'y  eut  pas  deja,  renfermees  dans  le 
Christ  de  I'histoire,  ces  valeurs  ethiques  et  ces  significations  reli- 
giouses  que  I'experience  chretienne  a  decouvetes  lentement,  en  vivant 
le  message  evangelique." 

So  that  the  Evangelists,  notwithstanding  their  prevarications,  were 
not  so  far  astray  after  all.  Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  they  hit  so 
near  the  mark.  Christ,  the  modernist  informs  us,  did  none  of  the 
"signs  and  wonders"  which  the  sacred  writers  attribute  to  Him ;  but 
He  could  do  them  if  He  wished.  They  were,  from  an  ontological 
point  of  view,  existing  in  the  initial  fact  even.  By  the  ontological 
point  of  view  the  modernist  doubtless  means  to  say  that  these  super- 
natural wonders  had  a  potential  existence  in  the  person  of  Christ; 
for  if  their  existence  was  actual,  they  must  have  actually  occurred. 
So  that  the  Evangelists  were  not  so  very  inferior  as  guessers  and 
mind  readers  after  all.  "Renfermees"  though  the  signs  and  wonders 
were,  the  modernist  admits  that  the  beginnings  of  the  divine  were 
there.  Christ  was  a  developing  God.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  the 
prevaricating  Evangelists  came  so  near  the  truth?  And  another 
wonder  is  that  if  these  supernatural  elements,  as  we  may  call  them, 
were  there  potentially,  they  might  not  be  there  actually  just  as  well. 
Indeed,  we  are  stupid  enough  not  to  be  able  to  comprehend  just  how 
much  difference  it  made  whether  they  were  actually  or  merely  poten- 
tially there  as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  modernists  is  concerned. 
And  then,  too,  we  are  impertinent  enough  to  inquire  how  the  modern- 
ist has  made  his  discovery  ?  By  what  process  of  reasoning,  or  logic, 
or  intuition,  or  information,  or  occultism  has  he  come  into  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  facts  could  not  be  there  actually  while  they  were  there 
potentially?  Of  course,  it  sounds  somewhat  impolite  to  ask  the 
modernist  to  advance  his  reasons,  but  then  the  reputation  of  the 
Evangelists  is  somewhat  at  stake  in  the  matter.  But  let  us  try  to 
grasp  this  solemn  nonsense  in  all  it  absurdity. 

The  facts  related  in  the  life  of  Christ  concerning  His  miraculous 
power  are  related  as  incontrovertible  facts  by  the  four  Evangelists, 
and,  in  the  case  of  John  and  Matthew,  as  facts  of  which  the  writers 
were  actual  eye-witnesses.  The  modernist,  with  his  superior 
advantage  (over  mere  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses)  of  coming 
on  the  scene  twenty  centuries  later,  declares  these  facts  to  be  unhis- 
torical.  These  happenings  could  never  have  taken  place  at  all. 
Instead,  after  Christ's  death — although  He  was  a  mere  prophet — He, 
in  some  mysterious  manner,  worked  upon  the  minds  of  His  followers, 
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and,  strange  to  say,  accomplished  in  their  faith  experiences  that  the 
Evangelists  wrote  concerning  Him.  These  experiences  the  Evangel- 
ists took  and  wrote  down  deliberately  as  actual  occurrences  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  Thus  they  came  to  be  recorded — falsely,  of  course — 
as  facts  of  history.  What  could  never  have  taken  place  as  actuali- 
ties of  history — for  the  reason  that  they  were  supematural,did,  how- 
ever, take  place  in  the  experience  of  the  early  Qiristians ;  or  at  least 
they  were  imaginations  and  speculations  on  the  part  of  the  believers. 
Consequently  they  had  no  actual  existence  and  no  historical  reality 
outside  the  minds  of  the  early  Christians.  So  far  so  good.  But  now 
the  modernist  tells  us  that  although  they  could  have  no  existence 
outside  the  minds  of  the  Christians,  they  had  an  ontological  existence 
— that  is,  a  potential  existence  in  the  person  of  even  the  Christ  of 
history.  They  were  not  realities,  but  they  were  there.  They  were 
all  the  while  potentially  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  although  He  was 
not  actually  supernatural.  He  was  potentially  supernatural.  Al- 
though these  signs  and  wonders  cannot  for  a  moment  be  regarded 
as  possible,  they  existed  in  Him  potentially — from  the  ontologique 
point  of  view  they  were  there.  What  can  be  more  pitiable  than  this 
wretched  rivel  ?  What  is  more  deserving  of  censure  than  this  slip- 
slop reasoning  which  the  modernist  tries  to  force  upon  us  in  the  name 
of  enlightenment? 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  this  wonderful  treasury  of  philo- 
sophical and  theol(^cal  wisdom.  There  are  yet  remaining  many 
rare  gems  of  modernistic  genius  which  are  very  tempting  in  their 
ingenious  absurdity.  Sed  sat  sufficit  The  encyclical  which  extin- 
guished the  incipient  conflagration  has  called  modernism  a  "synthesis 
of  all  the  heresies ;"  it  might  with  equal  justice  be  called  a  synthesis 
of  all  logical  errors  and  intellectual  follies. 

Simon  FitzSimons. 

lilma,  N.  T. 
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MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  LATER  PENAL 

TIMES. 

/"\  F  RECENT  years  the  subject  of  British  Catholicism  in  the 


penal  times  has  come  prominently  before  that  section  of  the 


reading  public  which  finds  its  chief  literary  interest  in  the 
social  life  of  bygone  days,  thanks  principally  to  the  appearance  of 
such  works  as  Gillow's  "Biographical  Dictionary  of  English  Cath- 
olics," Mgr.  B.  Ward's  "History  of  St.  Edmund's  College"  and 
"Catholic  London  a  Century  Ago."  The  present  writer  in  his  "His- 
torical Dictionary  of  English  Missions"  endeavored  to  illustrate 
another  aspect  of  the  same  subject,  and  he  now  proposes  to  g^ve 
some  account  of  the  daily  labors  and  missionary  methods  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  England  during  that  era  of  "bloodless  martyrdwn" 
which  intervened  between  the  abdication  of  James  II.  and  the  first 
Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1778. 

The  history  of  English  priests  in  those  times  is  strangely  uniform, 
and  the  story  of  one  is  practically  the  record  of  all.  If  the  aspirant 
to  holy  orders  were  not  a  scion  of  one  of  the  old  Catholic  landed 
families  of  the  country,  he  was  generally  the  younger  son  of  one  of 
their  sturdy  dependents — that  hardy  class  of  Catholic  yeomen  who 
in  conjunction  with  the  few  "papist"  noblemen  and  squires  kept  the 
lamp  of  the  faith  burning  brightly  in  spite  of  the  drag  and  burden 
of  the  penal  laws  and  the  accompanying  social  ostracism  which  these 
entailed.  From  such  a  stock  the  child  early  learnt  those  lessons  of 
steadfast  loyalty  to  his  religion  and  resignation  to  the  injustice  of 
the  times  which  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  old  Catholic 
families,  and  which  are  among  the  proudest  memories  of  their 
descendants. 

When  Sir  George  Saville's  act  gave  a  slight  modicum  of  relief  to 
the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  in  1778,  there  were  about  eighty 
Catholic  chapels  in  England,  and  in  a  few  of  these  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
was  offered  almost  daily,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  "Mass  houses" 
Mass  was  only  said  by  stealth  on  Sundays,  and  not  always  even  then. 
When  the  penal  laws  were  actively  enforced  during  times  of  public 
excitement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jacobite  risings  of  171 5  and  1745, 
the  feeble  Catholic  life  of  the  recusants  ceased  for  a  while,  and  only 
by  taking  special  precautions  were  the  initiated  enabled  to  avail  them- 
selves of  spiritual  consolation.  Thus  when  things  were  at  their 
worst,  it  was  not  unconunon  to  give  warning  that  Mass  was  about 
to  be  said  in  such  and  sudi  a  place  by  putting  out  pieces  of  linen  to 
dry  on  the  hedges  around  or  near  the  house  where  Catholics  were 
known  to  reside.   To  return.    The  Catholic  boy  in  whose  breast 
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God  had  awakened  the  holy  desire  of  the  sacred  priesthood  would 
usually  commence  his  ministering  career  by  serving  the  Mass  of  the 
chaplain  at  the  hall  or  castle,  and  from  this  worthy  man  would 
receive  the  first  rudiments  of  instruction  not  only  in  the  "three  R's," 
the  Douay  catechism  and  "the  casting  of  acccwnpts,"  but  if  especially 
promising  as  a  student,  would  often  be  g^unded  also  in  a  portion 
at  least  of  Lilly's  "Latin  Grammar"  or  the  "Introduction  to  the  Latin 
Language,"  in  use  at  Douay  College.  If  the  young  candidate  for 
holy  orders  persevered  in  his  vocation  his  name  was  duly  submitted 
to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  district,  who,  if  satisfied  as  to  the 
aspirant's  general  fitness  for  the  sacred  office,  would  procure  his 
entrance  at  Douay  or  one  of  the  other  "foreign  seminaries  beyond 
the  sea."  Occasionally  the  student  was  recommended  by  some  well- 
known  priest  or  layman,  but  even  in  this  case,  of  course,  the  consent 
of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  was  required  before  the  lad  could  become  a 
"church  student."  If  too  poor  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of 
his  collegiate  course,  the  candidate  would  be  placed  on  one  or  other 
of  the  seminary  funds  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Bishop  Challoner, 
the  "clarum  et  venerabile  nomen"  of  English  Catholicism  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  went  to  Douay  in  1705  as  a  pensioner  on  one  of 
Bishop  Leybum's  bursaries.  After  the  establishment  of  Sedgeley 
Park  School  in  1761  and  the  Old  Hall  Green  Academy,  the  present 
St.  Edmund's  College,  in  1769,  it  became  not  unusual  for  church 
students  to  pass  at  least  a  portion  of  their  time  at  one  of  these  furtive 
seats  of  learning  before  proceeding  to  their  more  advanced  course 
abroad. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  extremely  dangerous  for  Catholics,  and 
especially  Catholic  priests,  to  have  about  them  anything  that  might 
"bewray"  their  sacred  calling,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  min- 
isters of  the  faith  in  England  should  carry  their  libraries  chiefly  in 
their  heads.  There  was  a  large  and  valuable  library  for  the  use  of 
the  London  clergy  and  educated  laity  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  the  care 
of  this  collection  was  generally  entrusted  to  some  old  priest  who 
had  fought  the  good  fight  and  was  looking  forward  to  his  near 
eternal  reward.  In  most  Catholic  houses  of  note  and  in  some  of 
the  more  retired  missions,  notably  at  Dordiester,  in  Oxfordshire, 
were  to  be  found  similar,  but,  of  course,  far  smaller  stocks  of  books, 
mostly  theological  and  apologetical,  disguised  from  dangerously 
inquiring  eyes  by  such  titles  as  "Opera  Ciceronis,"  "Opera  Senecae" 
and  the  like.  But  in  their  journeys  through  the  shires  on  sick  calls, 
visits  of  instruction  and  so  forth,  it  was  inexpedient  for  priests  to 
have  about  them  any  works  or  tractates  likely  to  arouse  suspicion. 
Hence  the  course  of  study  for  the  clergy  of  the  English  mission  was 
almost  invariably  protracted  over  twelve  or  even  fourteen  years,  one 
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of  the  chief  features  of  this  lengthy  curriculum  being  a  public 
"defensio"  of  some  philosophical  or  theological  thesis  against  all 
comers — a.  trying  ordeal  which  usually  took  place  before  a  large  and 
distinguished  company  in  the  university  or  public  hall  of  the  town 
where  the  college  of  the  tyro  might  be  situated.  These  "defensiones" 
or  public  examinations,  needless  to  say,  were  of  the  severest  descrip- 
tion, and  they  not  infrequently  covered  what  was  practically  the 
whole  course  of  the  candidate's  reading.  Those  who  defended  their 
philosophy  or  divinity  "with  great  applause"  were  often  honored 
with  the  bachelor's  degree  or  even  doctor's  cap  and  ring. 

Thus  laboriously  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  work  on  the 
English  mission,  the  newly  ordained  priest  returned  home  and  placed 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  his  district.  Being 
a  man  of  mature  years,  that  is,  about  thirty  or  thirty-one  years  of 
age,  the  newcomer  was  as  a  rule  appointed  chaplain  to  some  noble- 
man or  gentleman  whose  residence  formed  the  rallying  point,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  faithful  over  an  entire  district  of  many  miles.  While 
thus  employed  the  priest  would  often  pass  as  his  patron's  bailiff  or 
steward,  and  sometimes  he  actually  discharged  the  duties  of  these 
responsible  posts.  In  such  centres  as  Lancashire  or  Staffordshire, 
where  the  number  of  Catholics  was  always  considerable,  the  work 
of  the  missioher  lay  far  beyond  the  borders  of  his  immediate  sphere 
of  influence.  Under  the  favorable  conditions  just  named,  Catholics 
found  safety  in  numbers  and  professed  their  religion  almost  openly. 
Thus  in  1709  Dr.  Holmes,  Protestant  vicar  of  Blackburn,  reported  to 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,800  families  in  his 
parish,  no  fewer  than  1,023  were  "avowed  Papists."  Not  only  did 
the  clergy  of  this  district  say  Mass  and  perform  their  other  sacred 
duties  publicly,  but  the  Vicar  Apostolic  when  making  his  visitation 
the  same  year  gave  Confirmation  to  "crowds  of  Catholics,"  who 
assembled  for  the  purpose  at  Lower  Hall,  Samblesbury. 

In  some  few  places,  especially  those  situated  in  remote  districts, 
persons  were  occasionally  attracted  to  the  proscribed  Church  by 
arguments  widely  different  from  those  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Bellarmine  or  Gother.  During  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  November,  1753,  Admiral  Vernon  said  that  there  lately  lived  in 
his  county  "a  great  and  rich  Popish  lady,"  who  by  connivance  had  a 
chapel  in  her  own  house,  where  Mass  was  celebrated  every  Sunday 
and  holiday.  This  lady,  out  of  zeal  for  her  religion,  had  on  every 
such  day  a  large  quantity  of  beef  and  mutton  roasted  or  boiled  with 
plenty  of  roots  and  greens  from  her  garden,  and  every  poor  person 
who  came  to  Mass  at  her  chapel  was  sure  of  a  good  dinner.  The 
neighboring  parish  churches  were  all  deserted  and  the  lady's  chapel 
crowded  with  persons  who,  in  the  phrase  of  the  gallant  admiral. 
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"  thought  that  Mass  with  a  good  dinner  was  better  than  the  church 
service  without  one."* 

But  such  instances  as  those  just  recorded  were  quite  exceptional, 
and  the  greatest  caution  was  required  for  the  safe  exercise  of  the 
ancient  faith.  Even  as  late  as  the  decade  following  the  accession  of 
George  III.  Bishop  Challoner  was  compelled  to  preach  to  his  con- 
gregation in  "an  upper  room"  of  the  "Ship"  Tavern,  off  Holbom, 
his  auditors  having  pipes  and  pewter  pot.s  by  them  to  disarm  sus- 
picion. At  the  ancient  mission  of  Qieam,  in  Surrey,  Father  William 
Heatley,  O.  S.  B.,  Lady  Petre's  chaplain,  who  served  the  district, 
had  to  retire  for  a  time  to  avoid  a  prosecution  set  on  foot  against  him 
by  the  Protestant  rector.  Early  in  the  century  Bishop  Gilford,  of 
the  London  district,  was  forced  to  change  his  lodgings  fourteen 
times  in  one  year  to  elude  pursuit  In  1733  Bishop  Williams,  of  tlie 
Northern  district,  had  "to  ily  to  remote  places  to  escape  prison,"  and 
in  1747,  the  year  after  Prince  Charles  Edward's  abortive  rising. 
Bishop  York,  coadjutor  of  the  Western  district,  wrote  to  Propa- 
ganda :  "We  are  compelled  to  fly  from  house  to  house  and  from  city 
to  city."  There  was  a  recrudescence  of  "priest  hunting"  in  1766-71, 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  informer  Payne,  and  so  numerous  were 
the  prosecutions  that  one  firm  of  lawyers  alone,  Messrs.  Dynely  & 
Ashmall,  of  Gray's  Inn,  defended  upwards  of  twenty  priests,  and 
for  the  most  part  gratuitously,  during  the  years  1765-7.  The  penai 
laws  were  evidently  strangling  the  very  life  out  of  the  Catholics  of 
England,  for  a  little  later  (1773)  Bishop  Challoner  reported  to  Rome 
that  there  were  only  707  adherents  of  the  Church  in  Sussex,  includ- 
ing clergy.  By  1790  this  attenuated  number  had  still  further  fallen 
to  550.  Next  year  came  the  Second  Catholic  Relief  Act,  legalizing 
our  chapels  and  schools  and  opening  to  members  of  the  old  religion 
the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,  and  this  boon,  in  conjunction 
with  the  emigration  of  the  French  clergy  and  laity,  which  set  in 
about  this  time,  inaugurated  the  first  epoch  of  the  Catholic  revival. 

In  those  missions  which  were  not  supported  by  some  wealthy  or 
influential  patron,  the  clergy  were  forced  to  subsist  on  the  scanty 
offerings  of  their  little  flocks.  Not  a  few  of  the  mission  houses — 
which  contained  also  the  secret  chapel — ^were  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion and  were  often  used  as  bams  and  farm  buildings  to  further 
disguise  their  real  character.  In  many  of  the  towns  things  were 
little  better,  and  matters  did  not  always  improve  with  the  times. 
Twelve  years  after  the  Second  Relief  Act  Father  Selby,  the  first 
Catholic  resident  priest  at  Leeds  since  the  Reformation,  lived  in  a 
single  room  down  a  miserable  alley  behind  the  public  shambles.  It 
was  one  of  his  "economical  expedients"  to  go  to  tlie  butchers'  stalls 

*  C  p.  Cooper's  "ParUamentary  and  Political  Miscellanies." 
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late  on  Saturday  night  and  buy  as  much  refuse  meat  as  would  suffice 
for  the  ensuing  week.  Another  "purgatory  of  a  mission"  was 
Ugthorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  associated  with  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Harvey  and  the  Rev.  Sir  W.  Anderton,  who  were  tried  and  convicted 
for  recusancy  in  1747. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  the  zeal  of  the  mis- 
sionary clergy  as  a  body  never  flagged.  The  old  mission  registers 
are  full  of  entries  and  items  which  show  that  not  only  were  the  spir- 
itual interests  of  the  faithful,  living  and  departed,  carefully  attended 
to,  but  that  even  a  considerable  number  of  converts  were  continually 
being  made.  From  the  many  instances  that  might  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  this  assertion,  we  give  the  following  items  relating  to  the 
ancient  mission  of  Danby  upon  Yure,  showing  "what  Mr.  Oakley, 
S.  J.,  did"  from  1742  to  1758: 

"1742 — April  28.  I  administered  (the  last  Sacraments  to) 
Charles  Robinson,  of  Wensley ;  recovered.  May  2.  I  administered 
Frank  Stabler,  of  East  Wilton;  he  dyed.  December  15.  I  received 
into  the  Qiurch  Margarite  Stabler,  of  Thornton,  wife  of  Will  Stabler. 

"1743 — 15  Nov.  I  christened  at  Danby  a  Scotchman  beggar  with 
one  Legg,  his  son  Qaud. 

"1744 — February  6.  I  administered  to  Margaret  More  at  E.  Wil- 
ton the  viaticum  the  15  (sic)  without  the  holy  oiles.  I  was  sent  for 
too  late.    .    .  . 

"'745 — Jan.  12.  I  baptised  at  Ulshaw  Bridge  James  son  of  Will 
Tophani  and  Lucy  his  wife  of  Middleham :  sponsors  John  Pease  sen'r 
and  Eliz.  Allen,  jun'r,  for  which  I  hardly  escaped  (banishment)." 

So  much  for  the  strictly  sacerdotal  insertions.  Here  and  there  the 
entries  in  the  old  registers  relate  to  such  matters  as  "remedies  against 
the  Infection  of  Aer,  sickness,  &c.,"  or  "against  wormes  in  the 
stomack" — a  strange  blending  of  the  physical  with  the  spiritual 
which  actually  occurs  in  the  "Liber  Baptizatorum"  of  Father  Thomas 
Worthington,  O.  P.,  the  chaplain  at  Croxteth  from  1713  to  1717. 

The  long  missionary  journeys  which  the  priests  of  those  days  were 
forced  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  their 
scattered  flocks  were  not  the  least  arduous  of  the  many  duties  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  men  who  can  only  be  described  as  truly  apostolic. 
The  missioner  visited  all  tlie  towns  and  villages  of  his  district 
periodically  and  made  it  a  point  to  see  personally  all  the  known  Cath- 
olics of  the  several  localities.  In  many  of  these  places  the  faith 
gradually  died  out  owing  to  such  causes  as  the  penal  laws  and  the 
extinction  or  apostasy  of  some  family  of  influence  which  had  hitherto 
made  a  mission  possible.  Instances  of  this  species  of  spiritual  desti- 
tution occurred  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  which  was  said  to  contain 
not  a  single  Catholic  in  1781,  and  at  Linstead,  Kent,  this  latter  owing 
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to  the  defection  about  the  same  period  of  Lord  Teynham,  a  collateral 
descendant  of  the  Blessed  Thomas  More. 

On  the  other  hand,  Catholics  notably  increased  in  some  districts 
owing  not  only  to  immigration,  but  even  to  a  steady  flow  of  conver- 
sions. In  1743  Messrs.  Evans  &  Co.,  of  Bristol,  imported  a  number 
of  Flemish  zinc  workers,  and  among  the  clauses  of  the  contract  was 
one — illegal,  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law — allowing  the  foreign 
artificers  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Nearly  forty  years 
later  (1780)  Messrs.  Bucknell  &  Blackwell,  the  potters,  established 
a  chapel  at  Cobridge  (Staffordshire)  for  their  Catholic  working  folk 
and  otherwise  promoted  their  spiritual  welfare. 

But  such  instances  as  those  just  given  were  like  the  proverbial 
visits  of  the  angels.  In  almost  every  direction  the  terrible  effects 
of  the  penal  laws  were  to  be  seen  in  extinct  missions,  dwindling 
congregations  and,  as  before  observed,  the  total  loss  of  the  faith  over 
entire  districts.  Father  E.  B.  Newton,  who  was  chaplain  at  Cold- 
ham  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  the  Rookwood-Gage  family  from  1772 
to  1787,  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the  state  of  Catholicism  in  those  parts. 
This  zealous  priest  had  to  traverse  an  area  of  some  fifty  miles,  visit- 
ing en  route  Sudbury,  Chilton,  Clare  and  Melford,  "where  nothing 
is  to  be  met  with  but  ignorance,  stupidity  and  sometimes  a  total 
neglect  of  religion."  In  one  place  the  number  of  Catholics  had  fallen 
from  100  to  4. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stream  of  conversions  never  ceased, 
and  the  list  of  those  who  thus  nobly  braved  persecution,  public 
opinion  and  the  almost  certain  loss  of  worldly  prospects  was,  all 
things  considered,  remarkably  large.  Bishop  Milner's  evidence  as  to 
this  fact  is  tolerably  well  known,  and  in  some  few  places  the  increase 
not  only  warranted,  but  even  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  new 
mission.  At  Coventry  the  Catholics  rose  from  six  in  1757  to  nearly 
one  hundred  in  1770.  Mass  was  said  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Bruck- 
field,  a  convert  gentleman,  who  did  much  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  coreligionists.  At  Cowpen,  in  Northumberland,  the  number 
of  the  faithful  also  greatly  increased  a  little  later  on,  thanks  to  the 
fostering  care  of  Mr.  Marlowe  Sidney,  whose  extraordinary  conver- 
sion has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  his  grand- 
daughter. 

Needless  to  say,  the  missionary  clergy  in  their  peregrinations  did 
not  wear,  or  even,  it  may  be  said,  openly  carry  anything  that  would 
in  the  least  indicate  their  sacred  calling.  Even  at  Douay  and  tlie 
other  foreign  colleges  the  students  were  entered  under  assumed 
names,  and  this  instinct  of  disguise,  of  course,  became  intensified  on 
the  mission.  Thus  Father  Edward  Coyney,  who  was  at  I>raycott, 
Cresswell,  during  a  large  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  used  to  visit 
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his  scattered  flock  disguised  as  a  peddler,  as  did  the  missioner  at 
Hathersage,  in  Derbyshire.  In  otiier  places  the  priest  often  passed 
as  the  attorney,  surgeon  or  scrivener  (stock  broker)  of  the  family, 
and  in  a  few  isolated  cases  as  a  naval  or  military  officer  on  furlougli. 
Sir  George  Mannock,  Bart.,  the  last  of  his  family  and  a  Jesuit  priest, 
alv\rays  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  with  powdered  wig,  lace 
ruffles,  jeweled  sword,  etc.,  and,  thanks  to  this  aristocratic  disguise, 
he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  ministrations  for  many  years,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  to  escape  death  at  the  hands  of  the  "No  Popery"  mob 
during  the  Gordon  riots.  Not  till  about  1804  did  priests  in  England 
begin  to  dress  in  black,  and  the  Roman  collar  did  not  become  fairly 
general  till  nearly  forty  years  later.  Bishop  Douglass,  of  the  London 
district  (1790-1812),  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Vicars 
Apostolic  to  wear  his  pectoral  cross  openly  in  every  day  life,  and  even 
this  slight  manifestation  of  episcopal  rank  was  regarded  by  many 
of  the  older  clerg>'  as  "a  dangerous  innovation."  When  the  perse- 
cution was  acute,  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 
under  some  of  her  successors  down  to  Charles  II.,  the  utmost  pains 
had  been  taken  by  the  recusants  to  disguise  as  far  as  possible  not 
only  those  places  where  Mass  was  said,  but  also  the  vessels  and  vest- 
ments used  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Special  missals  containing  only 
the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  the  Proper  of  Saints  and  a  few  other 
liturgical  parts  had  been  authorized  by  the  Holy  See  for  use  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Pewter  chalices  and  patens,  as  less  likely  to 
arouse  the  cupidity  of  the  priest  hunters,  were  also  permitted,  while 
vestments  of  gold  and  silk  tissue,  which  could  be  easily  packed  away 
in  unwanted  receptacles,  were  also  in  vogue.  For  sick  calls  the 
priests  often  used  oil  stocks  which  screwed  together  lengthwise  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment  in  hollow  walking  sticks,  riding  whips 
and  the  like,  and  so  on  with  the  other  vasa  sacra  et  indumenta  of  the 
clergy.  Specimens  of  these  and  other  articles  used  in  the  days  of 
persecution  are  preserved  as  thrice  sacred  relics  at  West  Grinstead 
(Sussex),  Sutton  Park  (Surrey),  Stonyhurst  and  Lydiate  (Lan- 
cashire) and  at  many  other  places  where  the  lamp  of  the  sanctuary 
flickered  faintly  on  through  the  darkest  hour  of  trial. 

Though  the  ceremonies  of  worship  were  as  a  rule  confined  to  the 
bare  essentials  of  the  ritual,  the  full  grandeur  of  Catholic  liturgy  was 
occasionally  seen  even  outside  the  privileged  chapels  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors. "Years  before  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws,"  to  quote 
from  Dr.  Oliver's  "Collections,"  "Henry  VIII.,  Lord  Arundell,  con- 
templated the  erection  of  a  splendid  church  ninety-five  feet  long  in 
the  interior,  forty  feet  wide  and  as  many  in  height."  This  daring 
project  was  carried  into  execution  at  Wardour  Castle,  and  the  fine 
church  designed  by  Quarenghi  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Walmes- 
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ley,  V.  A.,  of  the  Western  district,  on  October  31,  1776,  and  next 
day,  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  the  sacred  building  was  opened  with  a 
pomp  unprecedented  since  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  When  this  unique  incident  occurred  the 
whole  body  of  British  Catholicism  still  lay  under  "the  full  unrepealed 
burden  of  the  penal  laws,"  but  thanks  to  the  growing  liberality  of 
the  times  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the  American  war,  then  at 
its  height,  this  technical  breach  of  the  despotic  code  passed  unnoticed. 
At  Lulworth  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  the  personal  friendship  of  George 
III.  for  the  Weld  family  led  to  the  erection  of  another  splendid  public 
chapel,  and  here  in  1790,  one  year  before  the  second  relief  act,  was 
consecrated  the  Right  Rev.  John  Carroll,  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore. 
Notwithstanding  the  utter  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  public 
life  of  the  nation,  some  few  even  of  the  clergy  came  into  prominence 
owing  to  circumstances  and  abilities  which  penal  laws  were  unable 
to  suppress. 

Dr.  Hussey,  the  friend  of  Johnson  and  afterwards  first  president 
of  Maynooth  and  Bishop  of  Waterford,  was  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment on  an  important  diplomatic  mission  to  Spain.  Bishop  Walmes- 
ley,  I'.  R.  S.,  the  mathematician,  was  consulted  by  the  Cabinet  of 
George  II.  in  1750-1  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  "New 
Style"  change  in  the  calendar.  Alban  Butler's  "Lives  of  the  Saints" 
attracted  the  serious  attention  of  Gibbon.  The  Rev.  J.  Berington, 
the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  well  known  in  the  literary 
circles  of  London  long  before  the  close  of  the  century.  Hugh 
Tootell,  alias  Charles  Dodd,  another  Douay  priest,  was  the  author  of 
numerous  historical  works,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  "Church 
History  of  England"  from  1500  to  1688.  It  was  this  work  that  Dr. 
John  Kirk,  another  sturdy  old  eighteenth  century  priest,  wished  to 
complete  down  to  1800,  and  though  the  project  was  never  carried 
out,  the  extensive  notes  and  memoirs  collected  for  the  purpose  are 
among  our  most  valuable  documents.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  state  that  these  have  quite  recently  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Burns  &  Gates.  Such  names  as  the  foregoing  when  coupled  with 
those  of  the  ever-to-be-revered  Bishops  Qialloner  and  Milner,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  English  Catholic  clergy  of  the 
period  w  ere  well  abreast  of  their  time  in  all  that  pertained  to  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  its  advancement  by  means  of  personal 
contributions  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge. 

Tiie  eighteenth  century,  if  peculiarly  the  age  of  the  depression  of 
British  Catholicism,  was  also  the  epoch  in  which  were  fostered  those 
habits  and  conditions  which  in  more  recent  and  happier  times  have 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  these 
realms.   The  general  scheme  of  missionary  life  with  its  connected 
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sy  stem  of  chapels,  its  voluntary  subscriptions  and  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  clergy  and  people,  received,  so  to  speak,  its  finishing  touches, 
and  it  needed  only  the  genial  sunshine  of  the  "Second  Spring"  to 
bring  to  maturity  fruit  that  had  blossomed  amidst  the  chill  atmos- 
phere of  penal  days.  If  the  Catholics  of  England  are  so  flourishing 
as  a  body  to-day,  it  is  because  their  forefathers,  with  the  heroic 
optimism  which  comes  from  God,  silently  and  amidst  many  tribula- 
tions, laid  the  foundations  of  what  has  gradually  become  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State. 


Bf.rx.\rd  W.  Kelly. 


Ei-.g'.una. 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Chalioner  (1691-1781).  By  Edwin  H. 
Iturton,  D.  D.,  Vice  President  of  St.  Edmund's  College,  Old  Hall;  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.,  pp.  xxlv.-|-40S 
and  vlii.-|-367.  Illustrated.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster 
Row,  London;  New  York,  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  1909. 

Another  splendid  addition  to  the  many  important  books  on  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  England  has  come  from  the  press  under 
the  title  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Qialloner."  Indeed,  it  is 
probably  the  most  important  book  of  the  kind  in  recent  years,  if  any 
time  limit  is  to  be  set  to  its  excellence.  The  wonder  is  that  it  has 
been  delayed  so  long.  As  to  the  immediate  occasion,  the  author 
says: 

"When,  some  twelve  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  short  account  of  Bishop 
Chalioner  for  the  Biographical  Series  issued  by  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  that  pamphlet  was  compiled  entirely  from  published  sources 
of  information  accessible  to  all,  especially  the  biographies  written  by 
Challoner's  contemporaries.  Bishop  Milner,  the  Rev.  James  Barnard 
and  Charles  Butler,  K.  C.  But  the  meagre  character  of  these  showed 
how  desirable  it  was  that  a  thorough  examination  of  the  unpublished 
documents  relating  to  his  life  and  times  should  be  made,  and  a  seardi 
for  new  materials  instituted. 

"The  results  of  this  examination  and  search  are  embodied  in  these 
volumes,  though  it  has  proved  impossible  to  include  within  their 
limits  the  whole  mass  of  material  which  has  accumulated  in  my 
hands.  This  material  has  been  drawn  from  very  varied  sources, 
among  which  the  c^cial  papers  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic  naturally  are 
of  chief  importance." 

What  a  consoling  declaration  in  regard  to  an  important  historical 
period — ^too  much  material!  Generally  the  historian  has  to  com- 
plain of  a  dearth  of  material.  This  abundance  of  data  is  especially 
fortunate  when  we  consider  the  period  with  which  it  deals  and  its 
effect  on  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  in  later  times.  The  author 
shows  this  clearly  in  the  introduction.    He  says : 

"In  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  there  is  a  dark 
and  depressing  epoch,  the  duration  of  which  can  be  cleariy  defined 
as  lasting  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Catholic  Relief  Acts 
which  put  an  end  to  the  penal  laws  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  is  no  period  of  which  less  has  been  recorded.  It 
forms  the  Dark  Ages  of  our  later  history.  The  practice  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  was  proscribed  by  law  and  the  Church  was  again  in  the 
catacombs.  Yet  this  epoch,  which  has  been  so  completely  lost  sight 
<fi,  is  the  connecting  Xivk.  that  joins  our  present  history  with  that  of 
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the  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  days  of  the  martyrs, 
so  that  it  is  of  vital  interest  and  importance." 

Bishop  Challoner's  prominence  during  this  period  is  most  remark- 
able. His  very  long  life,  beginning  and  ending  at  two  most  im- 
portant points  in  history,  was  wrapped  up  very  closely  with  all  the 
intervening  events.   As  Dr.  Burton  says : 

"With  this  period  the  name  of  Bishop  Qialloner  is  forever  identi- 
fied. Born  within  three  years  of  the  Revolution,  he  lived  to  see  the 
first  Relief  Act  in  1778,  and  he  died  just  ten  years  before  the  second, 
that  of  1791,  gave  Catholics  liberty  of  worship  once  more.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  he  was  the  leader  and  the  foremost  figure 
among  English  Catholics ;  and  since  his  day  no  name  has  ever  been 
held  by  them  in  greater  veneration.  Even  now,  when  the  details  of 
his  life  are  largely  forgotten,  his  memory  is  held  in  reverence  by 
many  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  work  which  he  did.  That 
his  name  thus  became  a  household  word  among  our  people  is  due  to 
two  causes.  First,  there  was  the  memory  of  the  preeminent  personal 
holiness  of  his  life ;  and  next,  the  fact  that  he  was  the  writer  of  those 
works  of  devotion  and  instruction  on  which  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  English  Catholics  were  formed.  For  a  long  space  of  time 
his  books  were  the  most  popular  and  widely  used  volumes  in  our 
literature ;  and,  even  now,  to  many  who  know  nothing  of  his  work 
as  a  Bishop,  his  name  is  familiar  as  the  saintly  author  of  the  'Garden 
of  the  Soul,'  the  'Meditations'  and  the  'Memoirs  of  Missionary 
Priests.' 

"The  century  which  has  elapsed  since  his  death  has  seen  a  gfreat 
revival  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country.  In  1791  the  penal 
laws  were  abolished;  in  1829  emancipation  was  won;  in  1850  the 
hierarchy  was  restored.  The  large  influx  of  Catholics  from  Ireland 
and  numerous  conversions  in  England  has  multiplied  our  number 
many  times  over,  and  the  land  is  covered  with  churches,  schools, 
monasteries  and  convents.  We  have  now  a  large  and  varied  liter- 
ature expressing  the  manifold  activities  of  Catholicity.  There  is, 
above  all,  a  vigorous  spiritual  life  finding  expression  in  the  worthy 
celebration  of  the  liturgy  and  public  worship;  in  a  vast  system  of 
organized  charity ;  in  countless  associations  for  carrying  on  the  reli- 
gious and  social  work  of  the  Church.  Without  minimizing  either 
our  shortcomings  or  difficulties,  we  may  gladly  recognize,  when  we 
compare  the  state  of  the  Church  in  England  to-day  with  its  condition 
in  the  year  of  Bishop  Challoner's  death,  that  God  has  wrought  His 
wonders  in  our  midst  and  has  given  an  increase  beyond  all  hope. 

"But  this  vigorous  and  flourishing  growth  has  not  been  called  into 
being  by  the  creative  power  of  God  without  reference  to  everything 
that  went  before.    Rather  it  is  the  ordered  development  of  the  Cath- 
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olic  life  that  preserved  the  hidden  existence  through  the  long  winter 
of  persecution.  In  the  dark  days  was  the  seed  sown  which  has  given 
us  so  great  a  harvest.  'Euntes  ibant  et  flebant  mittentes  semina  sua.' 
To  understand  fully  our  present  condition,  its  problems  and  its' 
responsibilities,  the  seed-time  must  be  studied  so  that  we  may  come  to 
know  our  life-story  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  that  in  the  joy  and 
exhiliration  which  accompanied  the  rapid  growth  of  our  'Second 
Spring'  there  was  a  tendency  to  forget  the  past  in  the  stress  and 
excitement  of  the  present.  Catholics  who  were  exulting  in  their 
freshly  won  emancipation,  in  their  recently  gained  hierarchy  and  in 
tlie  new  possibilities  of  the  work  lying  ready  to  their  hands,  may  be 
excused  if,  in  the  onrush  and  vigor  of  their  new  life,  they  did  not 
dwell  much  on  the  old,  narrow  and  contracted  existence,  painfully 
endured  by  their  fathers.  So  little  by  little  the  dark  days  were 
forgotten." 

His  activity  was  amazing,  and  the  wonder  is  how  he  accomplished 
so  much,  and  in  such  varied  ways.  Many  men  have  become  famous 
who  have  not  done  a  tithe  of  the  work  which  fell  to  his  lot,  but  his 
untiring  zeal,  his  singleness  of  purpose  and  his  constant  application 
worked  wonders.   A  glance  at  some  of  his  works  will  show  this. 

"It  is  surprising  how  much  even  in  our  present  spiritual  life  we 
owe  to  him  in  one  form  or  another.  To  him  is  due  our  version  of 
the  Bible,  the  popular  edition  of  the  'Imitation  of  Qirist,'  the  present 
form  of  the  'Penny  Catechism'  learned  by  our  children,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  ever  popular  'Garden  of  the  Soul,'  that  almost  universal 
manual  of  prayers,  'Think  Well  On't,'  and  the  book  of  'Meditations.' 
It  was  he  who  restored  to  our  Missals  and  Breviaries  the  English 
Supplement  with  the  festivals  of  English  saints,  who  instituted  the 
clergy  conferences,  who  kept  alive  for  us  the  memory  of  the  English 
martyrs.  Of  existing  institutions,  St.  Edmund's  College,  Old  Hall, 
was  built  up  after  the  fall  of  Douay  College  on  the  foundation  of  the 
school  he  had  established  at  Standon  Lordship ;  St.  Wilfrid's  College, 
Oakanioor,  was  founded  by  him  at  Sedgley  Park,  and  the  venerable 
English  Colleges  of  Valladolid  and  Lisbon  owe  him  so  much  that 
they  may  with  justice  claim  him  as  their  second  founder. 

"Besides  all  this,  there  was  the  work  he  did  in  supplying  the  needs 
of  his  own  time.  When  books  of  instruction  were  needed  he  wrote 
them ;  if  a  controversy  became  necessary,  he  undertook  it.  In  turn 
he  gave  to  his  people  not  only  prayer-books  and  meditation  books, 
but  lives  of  the  saints,  a  martyrology,  a  summary  of  Bible  history,  a 
short'  church  history  and  translations  of  the  chief  work  of  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  St.  Teresa.  All  these  labors 
were  carried  on,  not  only  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a 
Bishop,  but  under  conditions  often  arduous  and  hampering;  some- 
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times,  indeed,  under  the  stress  of  actual  persecution.  The  story  of 
Bishop  Qialloner's  life,  then,  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  record 
of  passive  endurance,  and  there  are  many  points  where  it  throws  a 
stream  of  light  upon  the  practices  and  institutions  of  to-day." 

The  book  is  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  very 
important  historical  epoch.  The  story  is  inspiring,  and  will  act  as  a 
spur  to  churchmen  in  succeeding  generations.  It  illumines  the 
present,  and  its  rays  will  extend  far  into  the  future. 


Das  Evangeuum  vom  Gottessohn.   Von  Dr.  Anton  Seitz,  Professor  der 

Apologetik  an  der  Universitfit  MQnchen. 
Jesus  Chbistcs.   Vortrage  auf  dem  Hochschulkurs  «u  Freiburg  (1.  9.), 

1908.    Gehalten  von  verschledenden  Profesaoren.   FYeiburg:  Herder 

(St.  Louis,  Mo.),  1908. 

The  question  which  the  Incarnate  Word  put  to  the  Pharisees  of 
old,  "What  think  ye  of  Oirist  ?"  has  to  be  answered  in  every  age  and 
by  every  individual  to  whom  "the  good  news"  of  His  mission  has 
been  made  known.  And  as  Christ  Himself  confounded  the  skeptics 
around  Him  by  retorting  on  them  their  own  principles,  so  has  His 
vicegerents  at  the  present  day  to  refute  the  captious  critics.  This 
they  can  hope  to  do  only  by  employing  a  searching  historical  exam- 
ination of  the  documents  and  data  whereon  the  truth  of  the  Divine 
Sonship  of  Christ  is  based.  But  here  the  parallelism  termihates, 
both  as  regards  the  defendant  and  the  objector.  For  whereas  Christ 
stood  visibly  and  spoke  audibly  before  His  enemies,  His  followers 
tcnday  have  no  such  sensible  advantage ;  and  while  He  could  place 
His  adversaries  beyond  the  possibility  of  their  asking  "any  more 
questions,"  His  present  disciples,  with  their  personal  and  circum- 
stantial limitations,  have  to  pursue  the  unending  tergiversations  of 
their  opponents.  It  is  these  devious  windings  of  modem  criticism 
that  makes  the  labor  of  the  present  defender  of  the  faith  so  incessant 
and  so  intricate.  No  brief  or  easy  task  at  any  time  is  it  to  follow 
the  labyrinthine  ways  of  the  naturalistic  spirit  in  its  endeavor  to 
escape  the  supernatural;  but  when  that  spirit  has  trained  itself  by 
the  supple  discipline  of  modern  science  and  has  shaped  itself  with  the 
elusive  forms  of  German  idealism  the  efforts  of  him  whose  mission 
it  is  to  defend  the  supernatural  and  objective  truth  of  revelation 
meet  with  peculiar  difficulties.  Fortunately  he  is  not  left  without 
helpful  aids  and  instruments,  some  entailed,  of  course,  by  his  voca- 
tion and  others  by  the  steadily  if  not  too  rapidly  growing  apologetic 
literature.  To  the  latter  class  belong  such  works  as  are  introduced 
above.  The  sub-title  of  the  first  book— "A  Defense  (Apolop6)  of 
the  Essential  Sonship  of  Christ  Against  the  Attack  (Kritik)  of  tlie 
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Latest  German  Theology" — indicates  the  author's  specific  purpose — 
}.  c,  to  be  at  once  critical  and  constructive.  The  first  chapter  reflects 
predominately  the  former  of  these  two  characteristics,  embodying 
as  it  does  a  very  searching  exposition  of  German  "evangelical  liberal- 
ism"— especially  of  Hamack's  "semi-dogmatic  Christianity" — which, 
developing  to  its  ultimate  consequences  the  individualistic  exegesis 
set  up  by  Luther,  seeks  to  deprive  the  Gospel  narrative,  especially 
Christ's  testimony  to  Himself,  of  all  doctrinal,  i.  e.,  definitely  intel- 
lectual content.  The  succeeding  chapters  are  primarily  constructive, 
though  the  positive  argumentation  is  continuously  developed  over 
against  the  adverse  speculation  of  the  rationalistic  criticism.  These 
chapters  unfold  our  Lord's  testimonies  to  His  Divine  Sonship-^the 
Gospel  testimonies  in  their  doctrinal  and  practical  elements  and 
implications.  The  closing  chapter  develops  the  evidence  for  the 
same  truth  as  presented  by  Christ's  messengers — the  Precursor,  tlie 
Evangelists,  and  particularly  St.  Paul.  We  cannot  enter  into  any 
details  of  the  author's  exposition.  We  must  leave  this  to  the  student, 
promising  him  that  he  will  be  well  rewarded  by  the  perusal  of  ^ 
work  than  which  he  will  scarcely  find  another  that  within  an  equal 
compass  so  thoroughly  and  so  comprehensively,  so  strongly  and  so 
reverently  vindicates  the  Divinity  of  Christ  against  the  insidious 
attacks  of  present  day  rationalism. 

The  second  book  mentioned  above  embodies  a  series  of  lectures — 
treating  of  the  same  general  subject  as  the  volume  just  described — 
given  before  an  audience  composed  principally  of  the  priests  of  the 
Diocese  of  Freiburg  (Congreg^tio  Mariana  Sacerdotalis)  assembled 
at  the  university  in  the  latter  city.  The  lectures  were  delivered  by 
the  well-known  professors,  Braig,  Hoberg,  Krieg,  Weber,  of  Frei- 
burg, and  Esser,  of  Bonn.  These  names  guarantee  the  scholarship, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  of  the  respective  contributions.  There  are  in 
all  seventeen  lectures.  Two  by  Professor  Hoberg  treat  of  the 
historicity  of  the  Gospels ;  three  by  Dr.  Weber  expound  the  Scrip- 
tural testimonies  to  our  Lord  Divinity ;  three  by  Dr.  Braig  on  the 
beliefs  of  men  outside  the  Church  concerning  Christ's  person,  teach- 
ing and  institutions ;  four  by  Professor  Esser,  two  on  Protestant  and 
modernist  Christology  and  two  on  the  dogma  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union ;  three  by  Dr.  Krieg  on  our  Lord  as  the  Way,  the  Truth  and 
the  Life.  The  appendix  contains  two  lectures  by  Professors 
Hoberg  and  Braig  on  Modernism.  Needless  to  say  that  while  these 
lectures  throughout  are  both  solid  in  their  argumentation  and 
scholarly  in  their  wealth  of  fact,  they  have  a  literary  finish  befitting 
the  occasion  of  their  delivery.  The  personal  charm  of  the  spoken 
word  pervades  the  pages  and  makes  them  pleasant  without  ceasing 
to  be  instructive  reading. 
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Memoirs  of  Scottish  Catholics  DtntiNO  the  Seventeenth  ani> 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES.  Selected  from  hitherto  Inedlted  manuscripts  by 
WaiUun  Forbet  LHth,  8.  J.  Two  volumes.  8vo.,  pp.  381  and  415.  Vol.  I.: 
"The  Reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  1627-1649.  Vol.  11.:  "From  Common- 
wealth to  Emancipation,  1647-1793."  With  illustrations.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London;  New  York,  Bombay  and 
Calcutta.  1909. 

The  Student  of  history  ought  to  be  very  grateful  for  this  book.  It 
is  history  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much  abused  word,  for  it  is  was 
really  written  by  the  saintly  men  who  were  the  principal  actors  in 
the  events  narrated  and  who  wrote  not  for  publication  or  notoriety, 
but  for  truth.    In  the  introduction  we  read : 

"A  very  homely  proverb  tells  us  that  no  man  knows  where  the  shoe 
pinches  better  than  he  who  wears  it.  However  soft  to  the  touch  the 
leather  is  shown  to  be,  however  high  the  repute  of  the  maker,  no 
argument  derived  from  the  evidence  of  others  can  outweigh  the 
statement  based  on  personal  experience. 

"We  have  heard  the  history  of  religion  in  Scotland  from  many  a 
friend  of  the  Covenant,  from  many  an  admirer  of  the  Royalists,  but 
a  personal  narrative  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  members  of 
the  ancient  faith  has  not  been  put  before  the  world. 

"The  letters  here  printed  were  written  from  Scotland  during  the 
worst  times  by  men  who  were  bearing  the  extremity  of  the  persecu- 
tion. We  hear  at  first  hand  of  the  courage,  patience,  resource  and 
religious  fortitude  with  whicli  large  numbers  of  Scots  bore  for  gen- 
erations trials  which  are  without  a  parallel  for  severity  and  protrac- 
tion, even  in  the  annals  of  our  strong  and  long  enduring  nation. 
In  a  previous  volume  of  'Narratives  of  Scottish  Catholics'  their 
history  has  been  traced  in  the  days  of  Mary  Stuart  and  of  King 
James  VI.  The  documents  now  printed  illustrate  their  troubles 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  period  during 
which  their  interesting  history  has  been  too  often  ignored,  amidst 
the  momentous  conflicts  of  the  Crown,  the  Covenant  and  the  Par- 
liament. 

"The  majority  of  the  letters  which  follow  were  written  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  Scotland  to  the  general  of  their  society  in 
Rome.  Some  were  actors  in  or  witnesses  of  the  events  described. 
In  other  cases  the  letters  were  written  abroad  by  a  superior  or  repre- 
sentative who  had  retired  for  the  nonce  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
could  transact  business  with  less  fear  of  his  letters  being  intercepted. 
None  of  these  men  were  thinking  of  history  or  publication  when  thev 
wrote.  They  recorded  the  daily  life  of  the  Scottish  Catholics  just  as 
it  passed  before  their  eyes." 

In  some  ways  the  letters  are  disappointing,  but  through  no  fault 
of  the  writers.  They  hardly  ever  mention  the  names  and  abodes  of 
their  principal  friends,  and  even  the  names  of  the  most  heroic  char- 
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acters  are  frequently  omitted,  but  when  we  remember  the  multi- 
plicity of  English  spies,  especially  at  news  centres  like  Paris,  Rome 
and  Venice,  and  the  high  price  paid  by  the  English  Government  for 
information  about  Papists,  we  are  not  surprised. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  know  more  about  the  lives  of 
these  religious  heroes.  The  letters  and  memoirs  here  printed  fonn 
their  best,  perhaps  their  only  monuments.  Of  none  of  them  do  we 
possess  a  portrait.  Yet  as  we  look  at  the  pictures  of  the  now  ruined 
castles,  halls  and  towers  in  which  they  once  lived,  sometimes  as 
chaplains,  sometimes  as  prisoners,  we  can  realize  how  Spartan,  even 
at  the  best,  their  lives  must  have  been,  how  unendurably  oppressive, 
when  incarcerated  in  them,  the  victims  of  the  religious  passions  of 
those  days. 

"In  an  appendix  will  be  found  a  series  of  chronolc^cal  notes  of 
the  legal  proceedings  adopted  against  Catholics,  which  proceedings 
Pitcaim  considered  as  'forming  a  prominent  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  history  of  the  country.'  " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  valuable 
addition  to  the  true  history  of  the  persecutions  of  Catholics  for  the 
faith,  which  is  gradually  being  completed  and  which  is  astonishing 
all  thoughtful,  serious  men,  irrespective  of  creeds. 

Those  who  are  building  up  libraries  for  themselves  and  others 
should  take  care  to  get  possession  of  books  like  this  at  once,  for  if 
they  have  been  long  in  making  their  appearance,  they  will  be  more 
eagerly  sought  and  may  go  out  of  print  early.  They  are  not  likely 
to  be  reprinted  in  the  near  future. 


BucHABlSTlE  VXD  BV8Z8AKRAUE5T  in  den  Ersten  Sechs  Jahrhunderten  der 
Klrche  von  Jerhard  Rautchen,  Th.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Freiburg  (i.  B.),  Herder 
(St  Louis,  Mo.).    Pp.  VI.+204.    1908.    Pr.,  $1.40. 

Few  if  any  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  dogfma  are  so 
important  or  so  difficult  as  those  which  concern  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Eucharist  and  of  Penance  in  the  early  Church.  Hence  the  ever 
growing  literature  centering  thereon.  Probably  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  of  these  works  is  the  late  Mr.  Lea's  "History  of 
Auricular  Confession"  (N.  Y.,  1896).  Mr.  Lea  has  in  his  three 
volumes  brought  together  a  very  large  mass  of  material,  much  of 
which  is  drawn  from  original  sources  and  is  set  forth  with  an 
appearance  of  judicious  scholarship.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now 
well  known  that  Mr.  Lea  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
Christian  antiquities.  He  seems  to  have  known  very  little  of  the 
classic  work  of  Mormus  (Commentarius  historicus  de  disciplina  in 
administratione  sacramenti  paenitentiae,  Paris,  1651).  Moreover, 
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he  treats  almost  entirely  of  the  history  of  confession  in  mediaeval 
and  modern  times.  While  excluding  the  Protestant  literature  on 
the  subject,  he  lacked  that  insight  into  Catholic  teaching  and  practice 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  interpret  accurately  the  pertinent 
Catholic  literature.  Hence  he  finds  difficulties  where  there  are  none 
and  exaggerates  what  there  are.  He  is  convinced  that  the  obligation 
of  confession  as  a  divine  institution  was  first  taught  by  Hugh  of  St. 
Victor  and  Peter  the  Lombard.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course, 
that  Mr.  Lea  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  moral  influence  of  tlie 
confessional  or  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  make  statistics 
prove,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  the  contrary.  The  foregoing  is  the 
estimate  passed  by  Professor  Rauschen  in  the  volume  at  hand. 
Confirmation  of  this  estimate  may  be  had  by  a  study  of  the  present 
work  and  more  explicitly  from  a  critique  to  which  he  further  refers 
(Boudinhon:  Sur  I'histoire  de  la  penitence  a  propos  d'un  ouvrage 
recent,  a  paper  which  appeared  in  Revue  d'histoire  et  de  litterature 
religieuse,  Paris,  1897). 

The  present  work  is  divided  about  equally  between  tlie  two  sub- 
jects— the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  Penance.  In  the  first 
part  the  early  Christian  teaching  on  the  Real  Presence,  on  Transub- 
stantiation,  the  essence  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  origin  of  tlie 
Canon  and  the  Epiklese  (invocation)  is  summarized  and  analyzed. 
The  second  part  does  the  same  for  the  Sacrament  of  Penance — the 
early  penitential  discipline,  the  doctrine  on  sin,  the  practice  of  public 
and  private  confession,  these  being  the  main  lines  of  discussion. 
The  sum  of  testimony  adduced  establishes  the  final  verdict  that  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  two  sacraments  has  per- 
dured  from  the  very  beginning  unchanged,  though  the  unessential 
modifications  of  the  conditions  required  for  their  valid  and  licit  recep- 
tion and  ministration  have  varied  with  time  and  place.  In  presenting 
this  mass  of  evidence  the  author,  while  critical  throughout  and  thus 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  professional  student,  has  not  overladen 
the  text  with  technicalities.  The  book  is  therefore  one  which  the 
educated  general  reader  will  be  able  to  utilize  with  profit  and  edifica- 
tion. 


The  Catholic  Rkcyclopedia.  An  international  Work  of  Reference  on  the 
Constitution,  Doctrine,  Discipline  and  History  of  the  Catholic  Churcli. 
Bdlted  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  Ph.  D.,  LU  D.,  EJdward  A.  Pace,  Ph. 
D.,  D.  D.,  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D.,  Conde  B.  Pallen,  Ph.  D.,  lAj.  D.. 
John  J.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  numerous  collaborators.  In  fifteen 
volumes.  Royal  octavo.  Vol.  VI.:  Fathers — Gregory.  Now  York: 
Robert  Appleton  Company. 

As  one  places  this  book  on  the  table  before  him  he  notices  that  it 
is  as  large  as  previous  volumes ;  that  the  paper  is  the  same  firm,  dean 
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sheet  tliat  presents  a  surface  sufficiently  hard  to  take  impressions 
from  type  and  plate  without  yielding  to  them  or  scattering  them; 
that  the  full  page  pictures  are  on  the  same  highly  calendered  paper 
ifhat  gives  perfect  results;  that  most  of  the  distinguished  names  of 
c6ntributors  to  previous  volumes  appear  again,  and  that  new  ones, 
equally  distinguished  in  their  particular  fields,  are  being  added ;  that 
the  work  is  progfressing  steadily  and  successfully  along  the  original 
lines,  coming  down  in  this  volume  to  Gregory ;  and  that  it  grows  in 
interest  and  value  with  each  succeeding  volume. 

As  we  open  the  book  at  the  first  article,  entitled  "Fathers  of  the 
Church,"  by  Rev.  John  Chapman,  O.  S.  B.,  prior  of  St.  Thomas' 
Abbey,  Erdington,  Birmingham,  England,  with  its  sixteen  pages  of 
closely  printed,  double  column,  large  octavo  pages  of  well  written 
and  well  condensed  matter  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  its  page 
and  a  half  of  still  more  closely  printed  bibliography,  we  appreciate 
the  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  Where  else  could  the  ordinary  reader 
find  that  information  in  such  form;  and,  for  that  matter,  where 
could  the  extraordinary  reader  get  it  without  access  to  the  authori- 
ties mentioned  in  the  bibliography,  which  are  accessible  to  a  very  few 
persons  only,  and  which  require  a  scholarship  in  the  student  that 
is  rare?  This  article  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia. It  is  bringing  to  our  doors  from  all  over  the  world  the 
best  knowledge  on  Catholic  matters — a  knowledge  which  heretofore 
has  been  to  a  very  great  degree  almost  inaccessible,  and  it  is  perpetu- 
ating it  in  a  form  which  will  preserve  it  forever. 

We  cannot  imagine  any  one,  even  moderately  interested  in  Catholic 
affairs,  who  becomes  even  casually  acquainted  with  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  and  who  does  not  want  to  possess  it  and  keep  it  near 
him.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  first  article  in  this 
voliune  is  exceptional.  All  that  we  have  said  of  it  could  be  said  as 
truthfully  of  all  the  leading  articles  in  all  the  volumes,  and  we  have 
this  one  as  an  illustration  because  it  is  the  first. 

We  might  have  turned  to  the  end  of  the  book  and  taken  the  seven- 
page  article  on  Gregory  the  Great,  by  Rev.  Gilbert  R.  Hudleston, 
O.  S.  B.,  Downside  Abbey,  England,  or  the  four-page  article  on 
Gregory  VII.,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Oestreich,  O.  S.  B.,  Maryhelp  Abbey, 
North  Carolina,  to  illustrate  the  same  truth. 

We  feel  that  attention  cannot  be  called  too  often  to  the  care  that 
is  given  to  subjects  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  for  we 
believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  bode  of  the  kind.  There 
is  good  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  making  of  encyclopedias  very  often 
the  shorter  articles  are  entrusted  to  persons  who  have  no  special 
fitness  for  writing  them,  and  who  merely  transcribe  the  required 
number  of  words  from  any  author  who  happens  to  be  at  hand.  A 
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glance  at  the  short  articles  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  will  show 
that  they  receive  great  attention,  and  are  generally  done  by  men  with 
international  reputations  for  learning. 

We  shall  close  with  another  repetition — each  volume  has  a  distinct 
and  independent  value,  and  therefore  the  book  should  be  bought  as 
it  comes  from  the  press. 


BOUDDiaSUE  OPI.VIOXS  SrR  L'HISTOIRE  DE  ul  Doguatique.    Par  L.  de  I* 
Pouuin.    Paris.  G(abriel  Beauchesne  et  Cle,  rue  de  Rennes,  117. 

In  this  publication  the  author  resumes  the  lectures  which  he  deliv- 
ered at  the  Institut  Catholique  in  Paris  during  the  sessions  of  May 
and  June,  1908.    In  a  very  interesting  preamble  he  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  of  the  remarkable  sympathy  and  indiscreet  zeal  evoked  by 
Buddhism  in  European  countries  and  elsewhere,  especially  in  Amer- 
ica, England  and  Germany ;  whereas,  the  other  Indian  religions  meet 
with  indifference  even  on  the  part  of  studious  and  inquisitive  readers 
and  scholars.    For  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
India  there  is  no  doubt  that  Vedism,  with  its  g^rand  mythological  and 
divine  figures ;  Brahmanism,  with  its  profound  theories  and  rational 
discipline;  Hindooism,  with  its  humble  and  fitful  devotions,  are  all 
much  superior  in  many  respects  to  Buddism,  in  which  everything  is 
offered,  so  to  say,  at  second  hand — ^mythology,  doctrine  and  piety. 
But  people  indulge  in  strange  illusions  on  the  subject  of  Buddhism. 
Many  writers  attribute  to  it  the  unique  privilege  heard  of  in  history 
of  religions,  viz.,  that  it  possesses  a  purely  rationalistic  philosophy, 
an  ideal  compatible  with  modern  science,  a  morality  devoid  of  God 
and  of  the  soul.   Moreover,  they  pretend  that  having  been  organized 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  it  made  its  way  in  the 
West  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.    Hence  its  success  and  the  honors 
indiscreetly  paid  to  it.    It  merits  our  attention,  however,  though  not 
for  these  reasons.    Its  legend,  its  humanity,  its  depth,  its  historical 
character,  its  founder,  its  brotherhood,  its  canons  and  its  sects,  its 
iconography,  bringing  it  into  dependance  on  Grecian  art,  its  power 
of  propagandism  and  its  wide  conquest  of  the  far  East,  all  these  are 
titles  which  demand  recognition  from  the  student  who  is  concerned 
with  the  history  of  religions.   The  interest  evoked  by  Buddhism  in 
some  scholars  goes  so  far  as  to  make  them  believe  that  Europe  itself 
should  go  to  the  school  of  Cakyamuni. 

According  to  the  writer  of  this  book,  Buddhism  must  be  of  deep 
interest  for  the  reason  that  its  votaries,  richly  endowed  with  the  gifts 
of  nature,  are  familiar  with  almost  all  the  ideas  and  all  the  aspirations 
of  which  human  thought  and  human  heart  are  susceptible.  They 
afford  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  principle  "anima  naturaliter 
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Qiristiana."  Besides  the  introduction,  the  work  comprises  five  chap- 
ters, as  follows:  l.  "Teaching  of  Cakyamuni."  2.  "Metaphysical 
Systems  of  Buddhism."  3.  "Philosophical  and  Religious  Budd- 
hism." 4.  "Career  of  the  Future  Buddha."  5.  "Buddhism  and  the 
Supernatural  Hindoo  Tantrisme." 


A  Compendium  of  Cateciieticai.  Instbuotion.  An  English  Adaptation  of 
Very  Rev.  Angelo  Ralnerl's  Work.  By  B«p.  John  Bagem,  Vice  Rector  of 
the  Irish  College,  Rome.  Large  8vo.,  two  volumes,  538  pages,  net,  I4.ZS. 
New  York:  Bensiger  Brothers. 

The  common  objection  will  probably  be  made  to  this  book 
that  we  have  enough  catechisms  already,  and  while  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  think  it  best  for  every  man  to  select  one  standard 
work  of  this  kind  and  stick  to  it  in  practice,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  that  the  field  is  practically  exhaustless,  pro- 
vided only  that  he  who  tills  it  knows  how  to  handle  the  plough. 
If  he  doesn't,  he  will  soon  find  himself  lost  in  the  weeds  that  will 
grow  up  about  him. 

The  Holy  Father's  Encyclical,  "De  Christiana  Doctrina  Tra- 
denda,"  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  industry  in  this  field,  and 
it  has  brought  the  present  work  before  English  readers. 

Says  the  announcement :  What  the  Papal  Decree  has  show* 
the  necessity  of  is  not  so  much  books  that  supply  outlines,  or 
amplify  material,  as  the  application  of  the  material  already  at 
hand  in  the  Roman  Catechism  to  a  course  of  simple,  plain,  sound, 
effective  and  intelligible  instructions. 

Such  a  work  is  confessedly  a  desideratum,  and  such  a  treatise 
— an  English  adaptation  of  Very  Rev.  Angelo  Raineri's  work — 
we  now  beg  to  offer  to  the  English-speaking  clergy,  under  the 
Editorship  of  the  Rev.  John  Hagan,  Vice-Rector  of  the  Irish 
College,  Rome. 

Father  Raineri's  Masterpiece  was  the  result  of  forty  years* 
incessant  study  of  the  Roman  Catechism  in  the  shape  of  practical 
instructions  which  rendered  his  name  famous  in  his  day,  and 
attracted  thousands  upon  thousands  to  the  Cathedral  of  Milan, 
and  which,  in  their  collected  form,  constitute  what  competent 
authorities  describe  as  the  very  best  Course  of  Catechetcial  In- 
struction. 

The  following  approbation  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Milan  is  prefixed  to  the  Sixth  Edition : 

"Optimum  praedicti  Opens  iterum  edendi,  emendandi  et 
-adaugendi  consilium  summopere  commendamus,  novamque  edi- 
tionem  subjicimus  examini  Reverendissimi  Domini  Friderici  Sala, 
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S.  Th.  Doct.  Prot  Ap.  huiils  MetropoUtanae  Archipresbyteri,  e 
conlegk)  Censorum  Curiae  Nostrae. 

"Mediolani  VIII  Kal.  Sept.  MCM.  fAndreas  C,  Card. 
Archiepiscopus." 

Father  Ranieri's  work  is  no  mere  dry  exposition  of  Christiaa 
Doctrine.  It  was  his  invariable  practice,  to  which  he  attached 
much  importance,  to  devote  the  conclusion  of  each  Instruction  to 
the  impressing  of  some  moral  lesson  or  some  Gospel  truth,  aris~ 
ing  out  of  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  When  this  is  taken  into 
account,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  a  man  of  highly 
edifying  life,  deep  theological  acquirements  and  shining  example 
— while  his  Instructions  were  remarkable  for  orderly  treatment,, 
clearness  of  exposition  and  impressive,  though  simple,  eloquence 
— it  will  readily  be  understood  how  it  was  that,  during  the  long 
period  of  forty  years,  his  Instructions  went  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  the  vast  crowds  that  flocked  round  his  pulpit  in  the  glorious 
Cathedral  of  Milan.  Well  could  the  editors  of  the  first  edition 
draw  attention  to  "the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  precision  of  his 
language,  lucidity  of  thought,  order  of  treatment,  appropriateness 
of  Scriptural  quotation  and  steady  flow  of  eloquence." 

The  adaptation  now  offered  to  English-speaking  readers  of 
this  most  admirable  compendium  aims  at  conveying  as  far  as 
possible  the  spirit  of  the  original.  But  with  it  is  embodied  a  New 
Translation  of  the  "Catechismus  Romanus"  (the  "Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent"),  the  use  of  which  has  recently  been  insist- 
ed on  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  as  a  text-book  for  Catechetical 
Instructions  throughout  the  world.  The  arrangement  is  such 
that  the  various  chapters  or  parts  of  chapters  in  the  Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  will  be  prefixed  to  the  corresponding  In- 
struction— thus  giving  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  "Official 
Text"  of  all  Catechetical  Instructions,  along  with  the  very  best 
adaptation  of  that  Text  to  popular  intelligence.  Accordingly, 
the  entire  publication  possesses  features  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  existing  books  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 


The  Faith  of  Catholics  CoNFiRiiED  bt  SciuPTtmE  and  Attiss^kii  the 

FATHEB8  OF  THE  FtBST  FIVE  CENTURIES  OF  THE  CHUBC"-'     Cn.  ptled 

Revs.  J.  Berington  and  J.  Kirk.  Sevised  and  recaat  by  Rev.  i .  v<.  aier- 
•worth,  with  Preface,  corrections  and  additions  by  Rlgbt  Rev.  nsi,  n^r 
Capel,  D.  D.  Three  volumes,  8vo.,  pp.  1,486.  Third  enlargeu  >'k  '  n. 
New  York:  Puatet  &  Ca 

"The  Faith  of  Catholics"  is  a  classic  without  compet'.  • 
It  took  its  place  as  a  standard  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  it  h 
never  been  supplanted.    It  has  improved  with  each  succeeding 
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edition,  aha,  likt  good  wine,  grows  better  as  it  iffows  oldeh  The 
estplanatiofl  of  Monsignor  Capel  is  worthy  of  reproduction: 

"To  justify  the  so-called  Reformation,  tb  oppose  a  return  to 
the  Old  Church,  'the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  Churches,'  it  ii  {Per- 
sistently asserted  that  Rome  has  added  to  the  'Faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  Saints,'  that  she  has  imposed  on  the  On6  Fold  prac- 
tices and  doctrines  which  are  no  part  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  our  souls.  It  is  triumphantly  pointed  out  that  as  late 
.  as  1854  and  1870  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ixiA 
of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  have  been  added  to  the  Creed  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

"Catholics  meet  this  grave  charge  by  saying  that  all  Reve- 
lation was  completed  and  closed  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  committed 
it  as  the  'depositum  fidei'  to  the  Divine-Human  Organism;  the 
Church  appointed  and  authorized  to  be  the  sole  Teacher,  Guar- 
dian, and  Judge  of  this  Revelation.  To  fulfill  her  mission  the 
•assistance'  of  "the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  'inspiration,'  is  given  her. 
Consequently  she  has  no  power  to  add  to  the  truths  of  Revela- 
tion. 

"The  decisions  made  in  the  first  Council  held  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  Apostles  to  those  of  the  last  convened  by  the  Chief  Pastor 
of  the  Old  Church  at  the  Vatican  in  1869  are  not  additions  to  the 
Revelation,  but  explicit  declarations  of  what  is  contained  in  Reve- 
lation. The.  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and  Son,  the  Trinity 
in  Unity,  the  one  Person  and  the  two  Natures  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  question  of  Grace  and  Freewill,  all  defined  and  decreed  by  the 
General  Councils  held  successively  in  the  first  five  centuries,  add 
naught  to  the  substance  of  the  Faith. 

"In  like  manner  the  doctrines  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  are  respectively  legitimate  logical 
consequences  of  revealed  truths. 

"The  Catholic  Faith  is  no  mere  aggregation  of  theological 
decisions,  but  an  organic  body  of  truths,  explaining,  confirming 
and  perfecting  one  another.  Times  and  circumstances  may  con- 
centrate the  mind  of  the  Church  on  one  of  these  truths  rather 
than  on  another,  and  thus  give  it  universal  prominence.  Or  con- 
troversy and  heresy  may  necessitate  clear,  definite,  formulated 
decisions  of  the  Faith.  At  another  time  the  very  devotions  of 
the  faithful  will  evolve  precise  statements  of  doctrine.  But  in 
all  this  the  explicit  declarations  are  but  the  unfolding  of  the  im- 
plicit propositions  of  Revelation. 

"This  'Development  of  Doctrine,'  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called  in  theology,  'Explication  of  Christian  Doctrine,'  must  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  ever  be  going  on. 
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"This  would  be  the  common-sense  reply  to  the  objection  that 
Rome  has  added  to  the  Faith.  To  many  it  would  be  sufficient ; 
to  others  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  see  the  expressions 
of  the  Teachers  of  the  early  Christian  ages  concerning  the  pres- 
ent formulated  Catholic  doctrines. 

"The  task  of  compiling  such  a  body  of  evidence  was  under- 
taken by  the  Rev.  Fathers  Berington  and  Kirk  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  The  book  found  such  favor  that  the  Rev.  Father 
Waterworth  undertook  to  republish  it  some  years  after  it  was 
out  of  print.  For  'the  due  execution  of  his  task,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  read  the  entire  works  of  the  Fathers  and  ecclesi- 
astical writers  of  the  first  five  centuries ;  to  give  an  entirely  new 
translation  of  nearly  all  the  extracts — especially  those  from  the 
Greek  writers;  and  to  use  such  aids  as  numerous  authors  have 
furnished  toward  disting^uishing  the  genuine  from  the  spurious 
or  doubtful  works  of  those  early  ages  of  the  Church.'  To  that 
labor  four  years  of  severe  study  and  reading  have  been  devoted. 

"It  is  this  edition  of  Father  Waterworth  which  is  now  given 
to  the  public  with  sundry  corrections.  There  has  been  added 
to  it  a  chapter  from  the  work  of  the  learned  and  venerated  Bishop 
Ullathorne  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a  translation  of  the 
First  Dogmatic  Constitution  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  a  chronological  list  of  the  Popes  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies." 


A  Spiritual  Canticle  of  the  Soul  and  the  Bbioeoroovc  Christ.  By 
Bt.  John  of  the  Crou.  Tranala^ed  by  David  Lewis,  with  corrections  and 
Introduction  by  Benedict  Zlmmennan,  O.  C.  D.,  Prior  of  St.  Luke's, 
Wlncanton.    8vo.,  pp.  xlv.-(-317.    New  York:  Benxlger  Brothers. 

Those  holy  souls  that  love  the  contemplative  life  will  have  a 
warm  welcome  for  this  work  of  the  great  master.  Being  the 
result,  as  all  his  works  are,  of  meditation  rather  than  of  study, 
it  takes  all  his  students,  as  he  took  himself,  up  to  God.  Its  his- 
tory is  its  best  recommendation : 

"The  present  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
contains  the  explanation  of  the  'Spiritual  Canticle  of  the  Soul 
and  the  Bridegroom  Christ.'  The  two  earlier  works,  the  'Ascent 
of  Mount  Carmel'  and  the  'Dark  Night  of  the  Soul,'  dealt  with 
the  cleansing  of  the  soul,  the  unremittant  war  against  even  the 
smallest  imperfections  standing  in  the  way  of  union  with  God; 
imperfections  which  must  be  removed,  partly  by  strict  self-disci- 
pline, partly  by  the  direct  intervention  of  God,  who,  searching 
'the  reins  and  hearts'  by  means  of  heavy  interior  and  exterior 
trials,  purges  away  whatever  is  displeasing  to  Him.  Although 
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some  stanzas  refer  to  this  preliminary  state,  the  chief  object  of. 
the  'Spiritual  Canticle'  is  to  picture  under  the  Biblical  simile  of 
Espousals  and  Matrimony  the  blessedness  of  a  soul  that  has  ar- 
rived at  union  with  God. 

"The  Canticle  was  composed  during  the  long  imprisonment 
St.  John  underwent  at  Toledo,  from  the  beginning  of  December, 
1577,  till  the  middle  of  August  the  following  year.  Being  one 
of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Reform  of  St.  Teresa,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  victims  of  the  war  waged  against  her  work  by 
the  Superiors  of  the  old  branch  of  the  Order.  St.  John's  prison 
was  a  narrow,  stifling  cell,  with  no  window,  but  only  a  small 
loophole  through  which  a  ray  of  light  entered  for  a  short  time 
of  the  day,  just  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  say  his  office,  but 
affording  little  facility  for  reading  or  writing.  However,  St. 
John  stood  in  no  need  of  books.  Having  for  many  years  medi- 
tated on  every  word  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Word  of  God  was 
deeply  written  in  his  heart,  supplying  abundant  food  for  conver- 
sation with  God  during  the  whole  period  of  his  imprisonment. 
From  time  to  time  he  poured  forth  his  soul  in  poetry;  afterwards 
he  communicated  his  verses  to  friends." 

The  book  is  arranged  in  forty  stanzas,  and  the  following  is 
the  division  of  the  work:  Stanzas  I  to  IV  are  introductory; 
V  to  Xn  refer  to  the  contemplative  life  in  its  earlier  stages;  XHI 
to  XXI,  dealing  with  what  the  Saint  calls  the  Espousals,  apper- 
tain to  the  Unitive  way,  where  the  soul  is  frequently  but  not 
habitually  admitted  to  a  transient  union  with  God,  and  XXII 
to  the  end  describe  what  he  calls  Matrimony,  the  highest  per- 
fection a  soul  can  attain  this  side  of  the  grave.  The  reader  will- 
find  an  epitome  of  the  whole  system  of  mystical  theology  in  the 
explanation  of  Stanza  XXVI. 

The  Daughters  of  St.  Theresa  will  revel  in  it;  other  con- 
templative orders  will  study  it  lovingly,  and  religious  generally 
will  derive  much  profit  from  it.  Saints  in  the  world  will  find  it 
a  great  help  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  very  difficult  thing 
of  being  in  the  world  without  being  of  it. 


Tjie  Glories  of  Lourde.".  Ey  the  ChanoiM  Justin  Routseil,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  Cure  of  "Les  Salntes  Hostles"  at  P62illa-Rlvl«re. 
PyrinSes-Orlentales,  France.  Translated  from  the  second  edition  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Murphy,  8.  J.  12mo.,  pp.  xxlv.+826,  Illustrated. 
Benzlger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

There  is  no  better  judge  of  the  value  of  a  work  on  Lourde? 
than  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  vvhp  takes  such  an  active  interest  in 
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the  Holy  Shrine,  apd  devotes  so  much  time  to  it.  He  says  to  the 
author : 

"The  title  you  have  chosen  sums  everything  in  a  nutshell. 
"The  Glories  of  Lourdes" — how  many  promises  are  contained  in 
these  words!  And  you  do  not  disappoint  the  reader's  expecta- 
tion. The  origin  of  our  shrines,  the  marvels  which  acconipany 
and  follow  the  Apparitions  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  the  prod- 
igies which  the  piety  of  the  faithful  works  in  answer  to  the 
miracle  of  Divine  power  wrought  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  whole  world  hastening  to  the  Grotto  of  Mas- 
sabielle  and  multiplying  the  manifestations  of  faith  capable  of 
moving  mountains,  since  they  very  often  touch  the  hearts  most 
hardened  to  supernatural  influence — this  is  what  you  represent 
and  depict  in  a  series  of  pictures  animated  with  colors  of  life  the 
most  intense,  and,  I  might  add,  the  most  glorious." 

It  might  be  said  that  there  are  so  many  books  about  Lourdes 
that  there  is  not  room  for  another.  But  as  another  reviewer  has 
said,  in  the  case  of  a  sanctuary  still  prolific  in  wonders,  later 
books  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  earlier  ones;  each 
year  adds  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  marvels  effected 
there.  The  translator  says : 

"This  work  was  first  published  in  France  last  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Apparitions  at  Lourdes.  The 
author,  in  his  preface,  gives  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  add 
another  book  to  the  many  already  written  about  Lourdes.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  first  edition  was  exhausted  in  eight  months, 
and  .the  chorus  of  praise  with  which  it  was  greeted  by  the  Cath- 
olic press  in  France,  seem  to  contradict  the  author's  modest  esti- 
mate of  his  work,  and  to  show  that  it  has  not  proved  superfluous. 
Moreover,  it  has  won  the  praise  of  His  Holiness  Pius  X,  of  two 
Cardinals,  and  of  the  Bishops  of  Perpignan,  Tarbes  and  Pamiers. 
The  letters  of  these  Bishops  were  given  in  full  in  the  French  edi- 
tion, but  reasons  of  space  have  unfortunately  compelled  us  to 
omit  two  of  them,  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  French  journals  and 
reviews  which  gave  this  work  very  high  praise.  The  notice  from 
that  important  periodical,  L'Ami  du  Clerge,  omitted  here  for  the 
same  reasons,  described  this  book  as  a  brilliant  work  of  science, 
apologetics,  and  eloquence  (October  29th,  1908). 

Moreover,  by  the  advice  of  authority,  it  has  been  translated 
into  the  four  principal  languages  of  Europe,  in  the  hope  that,  as 
it  had  met  with  so  favorable  a  reception  in  France,  it  might  prove 
interesting  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  in  other  countries,  as  giv- 
ing a  complete  history  on  broad  lines  of  the  famous  Grotto  of 
Lourdes  during  the  last  fifty  years." 
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It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  popular  work  on  the  subject,  and 
may  be  recommended  to  those  who  have  been  there,  ind  who 
wish  to  recall  and  fix  their  impressions ;  to  those  who  hope  to  go 
there,  and  to  profit  most  by  their  visit,  and  to  those  who  may  not 
have  the  hope  of  a  visit,  but  who  wish  to  increase  their  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  reading  of  those  wonderful  and  recent 
manifestations  of  her  power. 

The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  add  much  to  the  value  of 
the  work,  being'  made  from  good  photographs. 


Bbetiabtdx  RoMANUif.  Four  volumes,  16mo.  Length,  s%  inches;  width, 
8V&  Inches;  thickness,  >^  Inch.  Diary  form.  New  York:  Benzlger 
Srothers. 

Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  evolution  of  the  Roman  Brevi- 
ary— we  mean,  of  course,  as  to  form,  and  one  is  apt  to  explain 
when  he  sees  it,  "the  least  thing  in  Breviaries."  The  transition 
from  the  large  clumsy  volume  of  a  few  years  ago,  with  its  tire- 
some weight  and  poor  type  and  heavy  white  paper  to  the  dainty 
book  before  us  is  a  surprising  and  pleasant  transition. 

We  all  remember  the  first  attempt  to  produce  a  pocket 
Breviary,  and  we  can  recall  the  little  fat,  clumsy  volume  which 
was  the  result.  It  had  a  short  life,  and  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
what  became  of  it.  It  must  have  had  a  large  sale,  because  it 
was  the  best  of  its  kind  then,  but  no  one  is  so  poor  as  to  do  it 
reverence  now. 

Then  came  a  pocket  Breviary,  from  the  press  of  Benziger 
Brothers,  that  was  a  quick  advancement.  It  was  made  possible 
by  the  introduction  of  the  thin  but  firm  India  paper  which  ren- 
dered the  making  of  small,  light  books  easy. 

But  the  18  mo.  did  not  hold  sway  long,  for  the  clerical  body 
had  learned  the  possibilities  in  the  making  of  Breviaries,  and 
demanded  a  still  more  compact  pocket  volume.  The  48  mo.  was 
the  answer  to  this  demand,  and  it  was  a  satisfactory  answer. 
The  reduction  of  the  Breviary  to  the  size  of  the  Horae  Diurnae 
was  something  which  no  one  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  sincerest  of  all  flatteries,  imitation,  quickly  followed  the 
appearance  of  this  book,  and  all  the  liturgical  publishers  brought 
out  similar  editions. 

All  reasonable  demands  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  and  it  was 
hard  to  see  how  any  advancement  could  be  made  in  this  field. 
And  yet  advancement  was  possible.  Keeping  before  them  the 
true  end  to  be  attained,  Benziger  Brothers  have  set  before  the 
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public  the  best  pocket  Breviary  ever  published,  and  one  that  it 
is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  supercede. 

The  best  pocket  Breviary  should  give  the  largest  and  clearest 
type  in  the  smallest  space — that  is,  the  smallest  pocket  space. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  book  must  be  narrow  and  short  and 
thick,  but  it  means  that  it  should  correspond  closely  to  the  length 
and  width  of  the  ordinary  coat  pocket,  and  economize  in  thick- 
ness. By  following  this  rule,  Benziger  Brothers  have  produced 
a  thin  book  which  slips  easily  into  the  pocket,  and  presents  to 
the  eye  when  opened  a  page  that  can  easily  and  pleasantly  be 
read  without  the  slightest  strain.  This  is  especially  important 
for  those  who  read  in  moving  vehicles 

Another  advantage  of  the  new  Breviary  is  the  small  space 
which  it  occupies  in  the  traveling  bag,  particularly  if  one  is  going 
on  a  long  journey  and  has  to  take  more  than  one  part  with  him. 

If  you  want  the  traveler's  Breviary,  get  the  Peerless. 


L'EciLlSE  ET  LE  MOKDE  Barbare.    One  vol.  de  500  pages  In  -8  ralsJn. 
Bloud  et  Cle,  7  place  Saint- Sulpice,  Paris. 

This  publication  forms  the  third  of  the  8  volumes  of  the 
History  of  the  Church,  by  Femand  Mourret,  professor  of  history 
at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  It  has  just  lately  ap- 
peared. It  comprises  the  period  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  narrative  begins  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  West,  in  476,  and  ends  at  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Holy  Empire,  in  962. 

The  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  institutions,  the  end 
of  paganism,  the  Christian  beginnings  in  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  the  Slavic  and  Scandinavian  countries;  the  forma- 
tion of  the  temporal  powers  of  the  Holy  See,  the  civilizing  work 
of  Charlemagne,  the  destinies  of  the  Church  during  the  troubled 
period  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  and  the  appearance 
of  the  feudal  regime,  the  powerful  social  action  of  St.  Nicholas  the 
First,  the  tragical  history  of  the  popes  of  the  "iron  age"  and  the 
renewal  of  the  work  of  Charlemagne  by  the  Emperor  Otto  the 
First — these  events  form  the  principal  subject-matter  of  the  work. 

In  this  interesting  sketch  the  writer  aims  especially  at  bring- 
ing into  striking  relief  the  development  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Church,  her  dogmas,  her  fruits  of  sanctity  and  her  social  action 
on  the  nations. 

In  his  endeavor  to  be,  above  all,  scientific  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  objective,  the  author  has  adopted  as  his  rule 
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the  words  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  his  Encyclical  on  History,  1& 
August,  1883,  "It  is  necessary  to  endeavor  to  refute  lies  and  false- 
hoods by  having  recourse  to  the  sources — always  remembering 
that  the  first  law  of  history  is  not  to  dare  to  tell  a  lie ;  the  second, 
not  to  fear  to  tell  the  truth,  ne  quid  falsi  audeat,  ne  quid  veri 
non  audeat." 

This  impartial  and  scientific  narrative  of  events  is  of  the 
greatest  value  as  a  means  of  defense  against  the  incessant  attacks 
aimed  at  the  Church.  The  very  actual  questions  of  the  coercitive 
power  of  the  Church,  the  origin  of  duels  and  ordeals — the  fable 
of  the  so-called  Popess  Joan,  the  false  decretals,  the  origin  of  the 
property  and  the  immunities  of  the  clergy,  the  social  role  of  the 
monks,  the  lamentable  influence  exercised  by  secular  princes 
upon  certain  popes  of  the  tenth  century — ^all  these  questions  and 
many  more  are  dealt  with  as  completely  as  the  scope  of  the  work 
admits. 


OTJTUNES  of  Generai,  HI8TOBT.  By  T.  A.  Renouf,  B.  A.  Edited  by  William 
Starr  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  Princeton  University.  With  maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.   12ino.,  pp.  XX.+600.    New  Tork:  The  Macmlllan  Company,  1909. 

The  skill  required  in  constructing  a  general  history  of  the 
world  in  a  12  mo.  volume  of  500  pages  is  very  great.  Any  one 
who  has  tried  to  condense  a  large  subject  into  small  space  with- 
out destroying  the  sense  as  well  as  the  interest  realizes  this. 
Professor  Renouf  has  succeeded  in  doing  this  very  difficult  thing. 
He  explains  his  purpose  and  plan  thus : 

"This  book  aims  to  relate  in  the  simplest  possible  language 
the  grand  outlines  of  the  world's  history.  The  dominant  force 
in  the  modern  world  is  that  complex  historical  compound  called 
'Western  Civilization.'  The  history  of  that  Western  Civiliza- 
tion must,  therefore,  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  any  modem 
General  History,  no  matter  whether  it  is  intended  for  young  or 
for  older  students.  In  condensing  the  history  of  the  West  into 
so  small  a  compass,  much  had  to  be  omitted  which  another  writer 
might  consider  of  importance. 

"An  Elementary  History  like  the  present,  then,  always  rep- 
resents a  small  selection  from  an  immense  range  of  facts.  The 
reader  has  a  right  to  ask  by  what  principles  the  author  was  guided 
in  making  his  selection.  I  tried  to  do  the  following:  First,  to 
show  the  continuity  of  history,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the 
reader  see  that  the  present  has  grown  out  of  the  past.  Second- 
ly, to  emphasize  those  events  and  institutions  a  knowle<iige  of 
which  is  most  useful  to  persons  interested  in  public  reforms  in 
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the  East.  Thirdly,  to  show  the  value  of  high  ideals  of  tnith, 
and  the  advantage  of  liberal  institutions.  Under  this  third  head- 
ing i  confess  to  a  personal  bias.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
book  is  free  from  religious  or  racial  prejudice." 

Readers  of  the  book  will  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  the 
Professor  has  succeeded  admirably.  If  he  does  not  catch  the 
Catholic  point  of  view,  or  fails  to  see  the  force  of  Catholic  argu- 
ments or  controverted  points,  or  does  not  go  to  Catholic  sources  of 
information  as  often  as  we  think  he  should,  it  is  probably  because 
he  is  not  a  Catholic,  rather  than  because  he  wishes  to  be  unfair. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  practically  impossible  for  an 
author  to  go  to  original  sources,  and  the  writer  freely  acknowl- 
edges that.   With  these  qualifications  the  book  is  very  good. 


8ak  Cklestino.   By  Johm  AgiooiioK  author  of  "Marots,"  "Oromina,"  etc. 
12ino.,  pp.  S46.   New  York:  Q.  P.  Putnam'a  Sena. 

We  are  more  than  glad  to  welcome  the  exception  to  an  un- 
pleasant rule.  On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  felt  obliged 
to  protest  against  stories  written  about  themes  requiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  Catholic  affairs  not  possessed  by  the  ordinary  writer  of 
fiction,  even  though  he  or  she  be  prominent  and  successful  in 
other  respects.  We  have  very  rarely  met  a  secular  author  who 
could  describe  priest,  churchmen  and  churchwomen,  and  deal  with 
their  affairs  with  even  a  fair  degree  of  verisimilitude.  Still  more 
rarely  have  we  met  a  secular  writer  who  could  introduce  his 
readers  to  the  human  part  of  such  persons  without  blundering 
and  exciting  ridicule  or  anger.  And,  rarest  of  all,  to  find  a  secu- 
lar author  who  could  create  the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  make  ecclesiastics  live. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  exception.  In  it  the  author  deals 
with  Pope  Celestine  V,  who  was  called  to  the  Papacy  from  tiie 
hermit's  cave  where  he  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  the  large  com- 
munity which  had  gathered  about  him  and  which  revered  him  as 
a  saint. 

Beginning  with  his  boyhood  as  a  member  of  a  large  family, 
describing  his  gradual  growth  in  sanctity  as  he  passed  through 
the  seminary,  which  he  left  for  a  life  of  solitude,  and  founded  the 
community  which  was  named  after  him,  up  to  the  Pontifical 
Throne  and  back  again  to  his  hermit's  cave — the  author  shows 
a  knowledge  of  ecclesiastics  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  that  is  in- 
deed rare.  More  than  that,  he  shows  a  familiarity  with  Italy 
and  Italians  that  enables  him  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  is 
charming. 
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In  the  latter  respect  he  resembles  Marion  Crawford,  as  a 
writer  he  respmbles  the  late  Henry  JIarlan.  He  has  the  gentle, 
refined  touch  of  Harlan  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  charming.  Mr. 
Harlan,  among  later  popular  novelists,  taught  us  to  love  the 
beautiful  and  pure  in  fiction.  More  than  any  other  recent  secu- 
lar writer  he  proved  that  virtue  is  sweet  and  vice  is  bitter,  no 
matter  how  thick  the  sugar  coating  may  be.  Mr.  Ay^cough  is 
emphasizing  that  truth,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  wifl  be 
sufficiently  encouraged  not  to  be  tempted  away  from  the  field  that 
awaits  him,  and  in  which  the  laborers  are  all  too  few. 


Die  Mxrschenopfer  dkb  Altkn  hbbraeb  und  deb  bekachtbabtbn 
VoiJCEB.  Von  Dr.  E.  Mader,  8.  D.  8.  Herder,  Freiburg  (St.  LouU), 
1»0»:    Pr..  11.66. 

The  present  recent  addition  to  the  Biblische  Studies — a 
series  of  studies  edited  by  Professor  Bardenhewer,  of  Munich, 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  corps  of  Scripture  professors  from  the 
leading  Catholic  faculties  of  Germany ;  a  series  which,  now  in  its 
fourteenth  volume,  contains  many  scholarly  essays  on  Biblical 
topics — embodies  the  results  of  the  author's  research  into  the 
origin  of  human  sacrifice  as  it  existed  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews and  the  neighboring  nations;  and  the  relation  of  the  in- 
human form  of  cult  to  the  Monotheistic  worship  which  charac- 
terized the  children  of  Israel.  The  strongest  evidence  for  its 
existence  among  the  Egyptians  leads  Professor  Mader  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  it  originally  from  the  Nile 
Valley.  Though  the  evidence  for  its  practice  among  the  East- 
ern neighbors  on  the  Tigris  is  not  so  abundant,  yet  it  is  enough 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  prevalence  there  of  the  Moloch 
cult  most  probably  revived  the  practice  among  the  Hebrews. 

But,  however  human  sacrifice  may  have  found  its  way  into 
Jewry,  Professor  Mader  adduces  abundant  testimony  from  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  to  prove  that  the  practice  was  utterly 
abhorrent  to  the  orthodox  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  was  detested 
as  distinctively  heathen  idolatry,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  the  prophets,  stole  into  the  Jewish  people.  As  a 
consequence  to  regard  with  Renan,  Hebrew  Monotheism  as  simp- 
ly the  outcome  of  a  natural  evolutionary  process  in  the  Semitic 
race  Dr.  Mader  shows  to  be  a  misreading  of  the  historic  facts. 
The  pure  worship  of  Jehovah  as  formulated  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  prophetic  writings  rises  toto  coelo  beyond  the  sensuous 
and  gruesome  idolatry  prevailing  among  the  neighboring  heathen 
nations.   The  pure  sprang  not  from  the  impure.   The  evidence 
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for  this  is  fully  supplied  in  the  book  at  hand.  While  primarily 
a  Biblical  study,  it  has  a  distinctively  apologetical  value  as  a 
contribution  to  the  science  of  religion,  as  a  historical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  transcendency  of  the  Hebrew  Monotheism  and  a 
corroboration  of  the  fact  that  that  worship  can  only  be  adequate- 
ly explained  by  tracing  it  to  a  divine  revelation  and  a  providential 
preservation. 


Albrecht  Duber,  Sein  Leben,  Schatfen  und  Glauben  geschildert  von  Dr. 
O.  A.  Weber,  Professor  am  Kgl.  Leyzeum  Regensburg  3e  Auflage.  Fr. 
Pustet,  Regensburgr  (New  York). 

The  rank  of  Albrecht  Durer  in  the  world  of  painting  and  engfrav- 
ing  is,  of  course,  undisputed.  His  works  in  these  two  departments 
of  art  are,  as  regards  both  their  conception  and  their  execution, 
amongst  the  very  highest  productions  of  human  genius — his  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Trinity"  taking  rank  with  Raphael's  "Disputa"  and 
Angelo's  "Sistine"  paintings  as  world-pictures.  But  whilst  all  this 
is  generally  admitted,  the  question  of  his  religious  convictions  is  still 
controverted.  To  many  it  seems  of  little  or  no  importance  whether 
Purer  embraced  the  "New  Gospel"  (he  was  bom  in  1471  and  died 
in  1528)  or  adhered  faithfully  to  the  Old  Church — ^his  art  work 
would  still  be  what  it  is.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  work  is  tlie 
expression  of  the  real  soul  of  the  artist,  it  makes  much  for  its  true 
interpretation  to  know  the  attitude — the  faith— of  that  soul  towards 
religious  truth,  which  his  work  so  largely  expresses.  The  value  of 
Professor  Weber's  present  monograph  consists  primarily  in  the  mass 
of  evidence  he  has  brought  together  and  judiciously  weighed  con- 
cerning the  much  debated  subject.  No  one  who  studies  Diirer's 
masterpieces  can  escape  the  persuasion,  if  not  the  conviction,  that 
they  are  the  product  of  Catholic  faith  and  ideals.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  Diirer,  like  many  others,  even 
amongst  the  learned  of  his  time,  became  a  follower  of  Luther. 
Professor  Weber  sifts  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  whilst  he 
finds  that  the  balance  falls  in  favor  of  the  contention  that  Diirer 
lived  and  died  in  the  Catholic  faith,  he  reaches  this  verdict  by  no 
weakening  of  the  arguments  pro  altera  parte.  The  debate  is  carried 
on  with  befitting  impartiality.  Though  about  half  the  book  is 
devoted  to  this  controversy,  the  other  half  gives  a  most  interesting 
and  attractively  written  story  of  the  great  artist's  hfe  and  an  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  his  works.  A  goodly  number  of  wdl  executed 
engravings  adds  not  a  little  to  the  value  of  the  book.  It  receives 
a  merited  place  in  the  bibliography  of  the  article  Diirer  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 
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LuV  DocTBlNE  DE  L'lsLAH.    Far  le  Boron  Carra  de  Yaux.    Paris:  Gabriel 
Beauchesne  et  Cie,  117  me  de  Rennes. 

The  present  work  is  an  addition  to  the  many  writings  of  the  author 
on  the  same  subject,  which  is  one  of  evidently  great  interest  to  him. 
He  professes  to  write  the  book  now  given  to  the  public  in  answer  to 
the  desire  of  many  readers,  who  seemed  to  call  for  a  description  of 
the  so-called  orthodox  Mussulman  religion,  which  would  be  at  once 
complete  without  being  too  minute,  taken  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  accompanied  by  some  comparisons  with  other  religions,  and 
comprising  some  view  of  the  evolution  of  Islamism. 

In  regard  to  the  philosophical  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  author 
remarks  that  orthodox  Islamism  is  not  a  philosophical  and  rational 
form  of  religion,  but  rather  an  intuitive  and  simple  one — one  that 
calls  for  simple  and  unreasoning  faith  on  the  part  of  its  votaries.  In 
the  Mussulman  world  philosophy  does  not  claim  relationship  witli 
orthodoxy;  it  belongs  to  the  schools  and  the  sects;  the  orthodox 
teachers  invoke  its  aid  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  serviceable  in  com- 
bating heresy. 

As  to  the  evolution  of  Islamism,  the  task  has  given  more  concern 
and  anxiety  to  the  author.  His  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  change  in  this  religion  is  the  one  which  is  actually  going 
on  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  changing  day  by  day  under  our 
very  eyes.  In  the  effort  to  explain  this  evolution  the  writer  has 
grouped  together  certain  facts  such  as  were  suited  to  delineate  the 
character  of  this  great  movement. 

In  the  whole  work  he  aims  at  an  exposition  of  what  is  most 
essential  and  most  known  on  the  subject  in  hand.  This  may  be 
readily  seen  by  glancing  at  the  titles  of  the  ten  chapters  comprised  in 
the  book:  i.  "Divine  Unity  and  Rites  of  Prayer."  2.  "Future 
Life."  3.  "Fatalism."  4.  "Alms:  Mussulman  Legends  on  Jesus 
and  Mary."  5.  "Pilgrimage."  6.  "Precept  of  Holy  War."  7.  "Sit- 
uation of  the  Woman."  8.  "The  Child  and  Education."  9.  "Mys- 
ticism."   10.  "Future  of  Islamism." 


Wandebinos  in  the  Rohan  Caxpaona.  By  Roiolfo  Laneimnt,  author  o( 
"Ancient  Rome  In  the  Light  of  Recent  DlBCOverIe«,"  "Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian Rome,"  "New  Tales  of  Old  R»me."  etc.  8vo.,  pp.  378,  profusely 
Illustrated.  $5.00,  net.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company. 

It  is  seldom  that  beauty  and  utility  are  so  closely  united  as 
in  this  book.  It  is  a  sumptuous  volume  and  at  the  same  time 
an  informing  one. 

Professor  Lanciani's  reputation  as  an  archaeologist  is  world- 
wide, and  everything  from  his  pen  is  eagerly  accepted  because 
of  its  historical  value.   But  matter  of  this  kind  is  too  apt  to  be 
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dry  and  unattractive,  except  to  thos*  who  love  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake.  But  Professor  Lanciani  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  Thefe  is  a  freshness  and  charm  and  attractiveness  about 
his  books  that  makes  them  interesting  to  the  student  as  well  as 
to  the  scholar.  This  newest  book  emphasizes  this  statement  and 
perpetuates  his  reputation,  which  was  already  secure. 

The  publishers'  announcement  says:  "Professor  Lanciani'^ 
new  book,  coming  in  sequence  to  his  briiliaint  and  popular  works 
upon  'Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,'  'Pagan 
and  Christian  Rome'  and  'The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome,'  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series.  The  Roman 
CampagAa,  with  its  natural  beauty  and  picturesqueness,  its  rich 
historic  association  and  its  notable  ruins  of  Roman  days,  affords 
him  an  uncommonly  fruitful  field  for  a  notable  work.  The  book 
contains  the  first  authoritative  account  of  many  important  dis- 
coveries, but  it  is  so  filled  with  personal  experience  enlivened  by 
interesting  anecdotes  that  it  is  delightful  reading.  The  intro- 
ductory chapter  is  on  The  Land  of  Saturn,  and  then  follow  chap- 
ters on  The  Kingdom  of  Alba,  Tusculum  and  Frascati,  The  King- 
dorti  of  Tumus,  The  Coast  of  the  Volscians,  The  Pelasgic  Cities, 
The  Fines  Tiburtium,  The  Borderland  of  Etruria,  and  the  Harbor 
of  Rome.    There  are  many  original  illustrations  and  a  map." 


TUB  E^LECTBKRS  SOPHIA.  AND  THE  HANOVKRIAW  SUCCKSsroN.    By  Adolphvi 

Willtam  Ward,  Hit.  D.,  Horn.  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  A.,  Master  of  PeterBousc. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  12ino.,  pp.  xxl.-t-676.  Iiongmans. 
Green  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  LK>ndon;  Nevr  York,  Bombay  anJ 
Calcutta.  190». 

"The  long  and  eventful  life  of  the  Electress  Sophia  admits  of 
being  treated  from  various  points  of  view,  each  of  which  pos- 
sesses an  interest  of  its  own.  A  Stewart  by  descent  and  breed- 
ing, andr  naturally  enough  in  a  large  measure  by  sentiment  also, 
she  likewise,  by  reason  of  her  birth  and  through  the  traditions 
and  experiences  of  her  youth,  had  an  immediate  part  in  the  declin- 
ing fortunes  of  the  Palatine  House.  The  title  acquired  by  her, 
for  herself  and  her  descendants,  to  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  her  maternal  ancestors,  was  a  Parliamentary  title ;  but  it  rested 
ultimately  on  the  relation  of  herself  and  the  House  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg  to  the  political  and  religious  conflicts — the  struggle 
against  France  and  the  resistance  to  Rome — on  whose  issue  the 
future  of  Europe,  and  that  of  England  in  particular,  mainly  de- 
pended. Personally,  thanks  to  the  unflagging  vivacity  and  unfail- 
ing candor  of  her  mind,  fostered  by  an  education  carried  on  by 
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her  through  life,  she  became  one  of  the  foremost  feminine  repre- 
sentatives of  the  intellectual  liberalism  of  her  age." 

This  quotation,  from  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  subject  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  author. 
The  book  has  stood  a  five  years'  test,  the  first  edition  having 
appeared  in  1903,  and  the  author  is  well  known  in  the  field  of 
history,  having  been  engaged  in  it  for  many  years,  and  having 
produced  much  of  real  merit. 


Praguatisiie,  MoDEBNisiiR,  PROTEaTANTisus,  par  A.  Leelire,  professeur  & 
rUnlveraite  de  Berne.  One  vol.  In  16.  Bloud  et  Cle,  7  place  Salnt- 
Sulplce,  Paris. 

In  this  book  M.  Leclere  makes  a  special  study  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  modernism,  its  authors  and  principal  representatives. 
In  accomplishing  his  task  he  allows  neither  reserve  nor  timidity 
to  hinder  the  full  exercise  of  his  freedom  of  mind  in  dealing  with 
the  various  personages  referred  to,  Olle-Laprune,  Deschamps, 
Newman,  Blondel,  Laberthonniere,  Le  Roy,  Tyrrel  and  Loisy. 
He  insists  on  the  difference  between  sound  philosophy  and  mod- 
ernism. To  the  latter  he  gives  the  name  of  a  religious  prag- 
matism, nearly  allied  to  the  Anglo-American  pragmatism.  He 
does  not  fail,  however,  to  point  out  the  relations  of  modernism 
with  the  philosophical  systems  of  Kant,  Guyan,  Serretan,  Ravais- 
son,  Renouvier  and  Bergson.  He  shows  that  only  secondary 
causes  of  the  prevailing  pragmatism  of  to-day  can  be  found  in 
the  psychology  of  tendance,  in  the  actual  sociology,  in  the  new 
directions  taken  by  science  and  in  the  philosophy  of  M.  Boutroux. 
Its  true  cause,  he  maintains,  is  the  philosophical  and  religious 
doubt,  the  crisis  being  undergone  by  Belief,  the  want  of  idealism. 
He  defines  liberal  protestantism  as  a  kind  of  protestant  modern- 
ism, and  considers  it  as  being,  especially  since  1850,  a  foreshad- 
owing of  Catholic  modernism,  which,  if  it  be  logical,  must  eventu- 
ally join  hands  with  its  precursor.  A  long  appendix  contains  a 
searching  discussion  of  several  opinions  expressed  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  and  furnishes  additional  information  on  different 
points  of  history,  particularly  on  Jewish  and  Mahometan  mod- 
ernism. The  study  of  this  volume  may  be  equally  recommended 
to  the  partisans  of  both  sides  in  the  controversy. 


Dbb  Tabbbnakkl  sntST  und  jetzt.  Bine  historische  und  llturgische 
Sarstellung  der  Andacht  cur  Aufbewahrten  Siucharistle.  Von  Felim 
Raitle.  Axis  dem  Nachlasz  des  Verfasaerfl  heraugreKeb<^n  von  Dr.  E. 
Krebs.    Herder,  Freiburg  {1.  B.),  St  Louis,  Mo.,  190«.    Pr.,  12.26. 

The  author  of  this  monograph  on  the  history  of  the  Eucharistic 
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Tabernacle,  after  suffering  persecution,  fire  and  imprisonment  for 
the  faith  in  the  German  Kulturkampf,  spent  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  (1889-1907)  as  pastor  of  the  village  of  Glatt,  in  the  Black  Forest. 
Having  occasion  to  remodel  his  humble  church,  he  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  altar,  the  tabernacle  especially,  and  the  manner  of  pre- 
serving the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  it  has  developed  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Church.  A  priest  in  whom  "piety  and  doctrine" 
merged  and  perfected  one  the  other,  his  love  for  the  Dweller  in  the 
Eucharistic  Tabernacle  inspired  him  to  search  out  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  sacred  abode,  to  study  every  prescrip- 
tion and  device  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  has  invented  to 
build  and  furnish  an  abode  as  fitting  as  may  be  for  her  Emmanuel. 
The  author  died  before  publishing  the  result  of  his  devoted  labor, 
leaving  it,  however,  complete  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-priest,  Dr. 
Krebs,  who  has  edited  it  and  prefixed  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
learned  and  pious  author.  Beginning  with  an  exposition  of  the 
Eucharistic  faith  and  worship  in  the  early  Church,  the  book  tells 
the  story  of  how  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved  in  the  ancient 
days,  in  catacomb,  private  home,  on  journeys.  Then  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  and  modern  times,  when  all  the  inventions  and  devices 
of  religious  art  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  altar.  The 
narrative  skillfully  combines  manifold  details  of  architectural  devel- 
opment with  their  deep  doctrinal  and  mystical  significance.  The 
work,  while  instructive,  is  no  less  edifying.  Of  theoretical  and 
devotional  interest  to  the  intelligfent  reader,  it  will  have  great  prac- 
tical value  for  the  architect  and  the  priest  as  suggesting  what  is 
best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  designing  and  adorning  of  the 
tabernacle. 


IKSTITUTIONES    METAPHTSICAE    SpECIALIS     QVAS  TRADEBAT  m  COLLEOIO 

MAxnco.  Lovanmti  P.  8t<uU»lou»  de  Baektr,  8.  J.  Tom.  IV.,  TheologUi 
Naturalis.   Paris:  Beauchesne,  1908. 

With  the  present  volume  Father  de  Backer  completes  his  institutes 
of  special  metaphysics,  the  first  installment  of  which — dealing  with 
Cosmology — ^appeared  some  ten  years  ago.  These  were  followed 
at  intervals  by  two  other  sections  devoted  to  psychology.  The 
features  of  solidity,  clarity  and  timeliness  which  were  signalized  in 
this  Review  as  standing  out  prominently  in  the  preceding  portions 
of  the  work  are  mutatis  mutandis  no  less  notable  in  the  volume  at 
hand.  We  make  the  reservation  just  italicized  because  the  subject 
matter  of  Theodicy  obviously  does  not  call  for  the  note  of  timeliness 
in  the  manner  and  degree  demanded  by  cosmological  and  psycholog- 
ical questions — subjects  on  which  recent  science  has  had  much  to 
say  that  philosc^hy  must  duly  consider.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
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notes  of  solidity  and  breadth  of  demonstration  and  clarity  of  exposi- 
tion are  if  anything  more  essential  to  a  work  on  so  vital  a  subject 
as  the  existence  of  God  and  His  relations  to  the  universe.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  in  these  respects  the  present  work  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  The  opening  chapter  contains  a  thorough  exposition  of 
the  principle  of  causality — on  which,  of  course,  the  arguments  for 
the  existence  of  the  First  Cause  depends.  These  arguments  are 
subsequently  solidly  established,  though  the  fifty  pages  devoted  to 
them  are  by  no  means  too  many.  The  author  has  shown  his  sense 
of  the  fitting  by  holding  to  a  simple  scholastic  style  which  rightly 
eschews  rhetorical  phrasings  and  thus  allows  the  thought  to  shine 
through  unclouded. 


Die  bkiefz  des  Apostets  Pacus  ait  timotheus  uno  Titus.  Pp.  vUi.+S02. 
Pr..  $1.»0. 

Deb  E^phesbrbribf  des  Apostets  Paclus.  Pp.  vii.+2M.  Vbenetst  und 
ErkUrt  von  Dr.  Johannet  Belter.  Pr.,  $1.50.  Herder,  Freiburg  (i.  B.), 
St.  Ixiuia,  Mo.,  1»08. 

There  has  not  been  in  recent  times  an  excessive  multiplication  of 
Cathdic  ccmimentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Thus  the  author 
whose  recent  works  are  here  introduced  cites  but  two  on  the  Pastoral 
Letters — Mack  (1836)  and  Bisping  (1866) — ^and  the  same  number 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — Bisping  (1855)  and  Henle  (1890). 
All  these  are  in  German.  Over  against  these  figures  might  be  men- 
tioned about  a  dozen  in  the  former  and  about  eig^t  in  the  latter  case 
by  Protestant  authors.  The  relative  paucity  in  Catholic  exegesis  is 
principally  due  to  the  wealth  of  already  preeisting — Patristic  and 
subsequent  commentaries — ^notably  the  monumental  work  of  Cor- 
nelius A.  Lapide,  which,  though  written  almost  three  centuries  ago, 
is,  as  Professor  Belser  observes,  still  in  many  respects  unsurpassed, 
though  indeed  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  noticed  by  Protestant  com- 
mentators. The  learned  professor  of  Divinity  at  Tiibingen  has  done 
a  distinct  service  for  Catholic  students  by  bringing  together  in  com- 
pact and  convenient  form  the  wisdom  of  the  older  commentators  and 
combining  therewith  what  elements  of  newer  knowledge  textual  and 
ex^;etical  criticism  and  historical  research  have  brought  to  bear  on 
these  letters  of  the  inspired  Apostle.  This  service  will  be  mostly 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  pondered  over  the  deeply  mystical 
and  hence  obscure  thoughts  which  abound  particularly  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians;  whereof  long  ago  St  Jerome  declared,'Wu//o»i 
Epistolam  PauU  tanta  habere  mysteria,  tarn  reconditis  sensibus  in- 
valuta."  That  the  latest  translator  and  interpreter  makes  perfectly 
plain  what  the  early  author  of  the  Vulgate  found  so  difficult,  one 
must  hesitate  to  affirm.  That,  however,  with  the  acctunulated 
thought  of  many  ages  at  his  comtnand,  Dr.  Belser  has  been  able  to 
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shed  not  a  little  light  on  the  obscurities  may  be  safely  attested.  Cer- 
tainly Biblical  students  will  pn^t  by  consulting  these  volumes. 


Ebasiie  et  Lvthek:  Poiemique  sur  le  libre  arbltre,  par  U.  Claude-Humtert. 
One  vol.  in  16.    Bloud  et  Cie,  7  place  Saint-Sulplce,  Paria. 

Owing  to  the  vast  number  of  works  published  on  the  subject 
of  the  Reformation,  it  would  seem  that  all  or  at  least  nearly  all 
has  been  said  or  written  on  Luther  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation.  One  fundamental  question,  however,  has  hitherto 
escaped  general  notice,  probably  for  the  reason  that  its  treatment 
and  solution  requires  the  services  not  only  of  a  historian,  but  of 
a  theologian  also.  The  polemic  discussion  held  by  Erasmus  and 
Luther  on  free-will  and  the  other  questions  connected  with  free- 
will places  us  at  once  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  doc- 
trinal element  of  Lutheranism.  On  this  point  the  theological 
activity  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  was  destined  to  concentrate 
their  respective  forces  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  history  of  dogmatic  theology  down  to  the  decline 
of  Jansenism,  and  to  understand  the  direction  or  development  it 
received  during  that  period,  the  student  must  have  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  antithetical  positions  established  at  the  very 
beginning  of  that  new  era  of  modem  theology  by  Erasmus  and 
Luther.  This  point  of  departure  is  admirably  presented  to  the 
reader  in  the  volume  of  M.  Humbert  Claude,  which  is  a  pro- 
found study  containing  vast  treasures  of  information  for  the 
theologian  and  adorned  with  those  embellishments  of  style  and 
'  clearness  of  treatment  which  cannot  fail  to  win  his  sincere  appro- 
bation. 


HlSTOniE  DB   L'EOLISE   DU   Ille   AU   Xle   BIECLE.    tX   CHBIBTIAKinCE  ET 

1,'BupiRE,  par  Albert  Dttfoneq,  professeur  4  rUnlverslU  de  Bordeaux. 
Bloud  et  Cie,  7  place  fiaint-Sulpice,  Paris. 

In  this  publication  the  learned  author  continues  the  series  of 
his  valuable  works  on  the  Christian  past.  The  period  treated 
of  in  this  book  cannot  fail  to  interest  deeply  the  student  of 
Church  history.  The  destinies  of  Christianity  and  those  of  the 
Roman  Empire  possess  throughout  these  centuries  a  solidarity 
which  began  to  disappear  soon  after  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  renaissance  in  the  East  and  the  awakening  of 
the  West  forced  the  Empire  to  retreat  from  its  prominent  posi- 
tion, caused  it  to  break  up  gradually,  and  finally  transformed  it. 
The  Church  seemed  destined  to  share  in  its  ruin,  but  it  wisely 
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separated  its  lot  from  that  of  the  Empire,  evacuated  the  East 
and  took  deeper  root  in  the  West.  Such  is  the  momentous'  his- 
tory  which  M.  Dufourcq  presents  with  a  striking  loftiness  of 
view  and  a  thorough  minuteness  of  scholarship.  Side  by  side 
with  this  picture  of  political  events,  the  author  has  placed  a  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  development  of  Christian  thought  during 
this  period.  Origen,  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Augustin  are  the 
master-minds  on  whose  doctrines  he  dwells  most  extensively  and 
with  the  utmost  ease.  This  distinguished  work  will  assuredly 
be  welcomed  both  by  theologians  and  by  historians. 


Reuoiosi  Jcbis  Capita  sixecta  aduubratit.  Raphael  Molitor,  0.  8.  B. 
Typls,  FV.  Piistet. 

This  new  work  is  most  elaborate  and  is  the  result  of  deep  and  wide 
research.  It  comprises  560  pages  and  contains  seven  chapters.  The 
first  three  of  these  treat  of  the  religious  profession  and  the  religious 
state.  The  fourth  chapter  has  for  title  "De  Verborum  Significa- 
tione,"  and  explains  the  meaning  of  the  different  terms  employed  to 
designate  religious  societies,  v.  g.,  the  terms  Religio,  Ordo,  Congre- 
gatio  Religiosa,  etc.  The  fifth  chapter,  "Qualis  sit  Religfionum 
Potestas  Regiminis,"  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  power  exercised  in 
the  government  of  religious  orders  exempted  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction. The  sixth  chapter,  "De  Variis  Religiosorum  Familiis," 
shows  the  various  sources  whence  arises  the  distinction  of  religious 
orders,  v.  g.,  their  end,  the  kind  of  life  they  profess,  the  nature  of 
vows  taken,  etc.  The  concluding  chapter,  seventh,  "De  Abbatia 
Regulari,"  treats  at  great  length  of  the  power  and  prerogatives  of 
the  abbatial  authority. 

The  author  avows  his  intention  of  selecting  for  treatment  such 
matters  as  are  in  no  way  treated  or  only  lightly  touched  upon  by 
modem  writers,  although  these  matters  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Amongst  them  he  dwells  particularly  upon  the  question  of 
the  elements  of  the  religious  profession,  the  various  constitutions  of 
the  religious  orders,  the  different  families  of  religious.  He  insists 
strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  having  distinct  names  and  terms  for 
distinct  things.  He  devotes  one  whole  chapter  to  the  subject  of  the 
signification  of  terms.  The  work  is  a  most  useful  and  invaluable 
contribution  to  this  important  branch  of  ecclesiastical  science. 


Lbs  abguubnts  de  l'Atbbisiie,  par  I.  ieta  Patuerie.   Bloud  et  Cle,  T  place 
Salnt-Sulpice,  Paris. 

M.  de  la  Paquere  has  already  supplied  us  with  a  valuable 
work  of  Christian  Apologetics,  entitled  elements  d'apologetique. 
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which,  under  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  vindicates  the  truth 
and  correctness  of  positive  doctrine.  The  entire  Catholic  press 
has  bestowed  the  highest  eulogies  on  the  work,  in  which  all  find 
■proof  the  most  abundant  of  the  clearness,  the  originality,  and  the 
scholarship  of  the  distinguished  writer.  Mgr.  Mig^ot,  Arch- 
bishop of  Albi,  addressed  the  following  lines  to  the  author,  which 
may  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  edition :  "You  have 
at  last  given  the  fruit  of  50  years  of  study  and  meditation.  I  am 
highly  pleased  with  it.  You  have  not,  of  course,  said  everything ; 
but  that  was  not  possible ;  but  what  you  have  said  was  uncom- 
monly well  chosen.  You  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our  con- 
temporaries by  expounding  the  truths  and  facts  which  are  con- 
firmed by  common  sense,  by  the  lights  of  correct  reason,  and  by 
the  most  certain  conclusions  of  history  and  erudition." 

In  the  present  volume  the  author  directs  his  efforts  more 
particularly  towards  the  refutation  of  our  adversaries.  With 
much  moderation  and  praiseworthy  tolerance  he  points  out  that 
the  doctrines  of  M.  M.  Uebert  and  Le  Dantee  are  the  outcome  of 
the  system  of  Kant  and  of  the  agnosticism  of  Spencer.  In  a 
clear  and  concise  form  he  offers  us  the  just  estimate  of  these 
recent  doctrines  and  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  their  sup- 
port. 


BMHOP  De  Mazenod.  His  Inner  Life  and  Virtues.  By  F«ry  Fr.  Eugene 
Ba/fle,  O.  M.  I.  Umo..  4S8  pages,  with  portraits.  Cloth,  net,  ll.SO. 
New  Tork:  Benstger  Brothers. 

Bishop  De  Mazenod  was  the  saintly  Founder  and  Superior- 
General  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate.  Father  BafBe's 
book  is  much  esteemed  by  the  clergy  and  Religfious  in  France, 
and  is  used  for  spiritual  reading  in  seminaries.  Years  pass  so 
rapidly  that  it  seems  but  a  little  while  since  his  Eminence  Car- 
dinal Perraud,  of  beloved  memory,  selected  Father  Baffie's  book 
to  be  read  aloud  in  the  refectory,  during  a  pastoral  retreat  at 
Autun,  in  which  he  himself  took  part.  His  Eminence  later  on 
wrote  to  the  reverend  author  as  follows :  "You  have  done  a  very 
great  service  to  your  own  religious  family,  and  to  ecclesiastics  in 
general.  The  members  of  your  congregation  will  find  in  your 
book  a  rich  inheritance,  a  treasure-house  of  instruction  and  ex- 
ample. The  bishops  and  priests  who  will  have  the  advantage 
of  reading  the  work  will  admire  therein  an  attractive  pattern  of 
all  the  priestly  virtues  and  they  will  perceive  that  these  virtues 
are  not  beyond  our  strength,  since  they  were  practiced  in  such  a 
high  degree  during  his  long  life  by  the  venerable  Bishop  and 
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ReUgious  whose  inmost  soul  you  picture  so  pleasingly  and  so 


Petite  Histoire  de  l'Bglire  cathouque  au  XIX.  siecle,  par  Pierre 
Lorette.   One  vol.  in  16.    Bloud  et  Cie,  7  place  Saint-Sulplce,  Paris. 

At  the  present  time,  when  religious  questions  are  so  keenly 
discussed,  it  is  all-important  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Church.  Thence  the  timeliness  of  the  little  volume 
published  by  M.  Pierre  Lorette.  It  affords  the  reader  the  means 
of  making  a  precise,  though  rapid,  study  of  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
stormy  ever  known,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  that  gave  very 
strong  evidence  of  life  and  vigor.  All  the  problems  that  arose 
in  the  course  of  the  past  century  are  clearly  exposed  to  view.  The 
reader  can  realize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  being  familiar 
with  these  problems,  if  he  wishes  at  all  to  be  able  to  act  upon 
his  contemporaries,  or  to  influence  their  life  and  opinions.  The 
volume  presents  a  clearness  of  narrative,  a  neatness  of  plan,  a 
correctness  of  division,  an  abundance  and  preciseness  of  refer- 
ences, which  render  the  use  of  the  book  both  pleasant  and  con- 
venient, even  for  such  as  are  already  well  versed  in  the  subject. 
The  writer  has  combined  strict  orthodoxy  with  the  most  rigorous 
and  scientific  information,  a  generous  degree  of  moderation,  and 
a  lively  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  hour. 


Roi'ND  THE  WORLD.  A  Series  of  Interesting  Illustrated  Articles  on  a  Oreat 
Variety  of  Subjects.  Vol.  VII.  12nio.,  pp.  223,  with  100  Illustrations. 
New  York:  Benziger  Brothers. 

We  predicted  success  for  this  series,  and  called  attention  to 
the  very  wide  field  on  which  it  could  draw  for  succeeding  vol- 
umes. The  appearance  of  the  seventh  shows  that  our  prediction 
is  being  verified  and  the  field  being  worked.  This  number  of 
the  series  does  not  fall  behind  any  of  its  predecessors  in  interest 
and  instructiveness.  It  is  made  up  of  twelve  articles  on  interest- 
ing subjects,  well  and  profusely  illustrated. 

The  first  article,  on  "Trees,  Historical,  Wonderful  and  Ordi- 
nary," catches  the  attention  at  once  and  holds  it.  Not,  however, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  articles  on  "Mountain  Climbing  in  Amer- 
ica," "Canoes  and  Canoeing,"  "Outdoor  Bird  Taming"  and  the 
eight  others,  for  we  find  when  we  begin  to  enumerate  that  they 
are  all  interesting  and  instructive  and  worthy  of  mention. 

The  series  would  make  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  family 
library,  for  young  people,  and  old  ones,  too,  would  always  find 
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something  interesting  in  it.  School  children  will  find  them  use- 
ful aids  in  writing  compositions,  and  they  would  furnish  excellent 
reading  books. 


Petan  (1583-1652),  par  Abbi  Julet  Martin.   Bloud  et  Cle,  7  place  Saint- 
Sulplce,  Paris. 

This  author  has  published  remarkable  studies  on  Philo,  St. 
Augustin,  etc.  He  now  oflFers  a  sure  and  enlightened  g^ide  to 
lead  the  student  through  the  vast  field  covered  by  the  works  of 
the  great  theologian  Petavius.  The  perusal  of  this  little  book 
will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  service  it  can  give  to  semi- 
narians, or  lay  apologists,  who  desire  to  learn  in  what  manner 
the  most  celebrated  theologians  of  the  world  have  propounded 
the  eternal  problems  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  grace,  creation,  the  Sacraments,  the  hierarchy.  All 
these  subjects  are  arranged  in  perfect  order,  so  that  in  dealing 
with  each  of  them,  the  student  is  enabled  at  once  to  put  his  hand 
on  the  most  decisive  texts  of  Petavius. 

Even  specialists  will  find  help  in  this  small  volume,  since  it 
follows  strictly  scientific  methods  in  its  treatment  of  all  matters, 
and  moreover  offers  many  new  points  of  view.  The  name  of 
Abbe  Martin  is  a  guarantee  of  the  thorough  genuineness,  which 
is  sought  for  in  a  work  of  first  hand,  as  well  as  of  the  unassail- 
able orthodoxy  of  the  matter  and  the  scientific  correctness  of  the 
form. 


L'EXiSTENCE   HISTORIQUE   DE   JE8US   ET   LE   RATtON-ALISHE  CONTEMPOBAnC. 

Par  L.  Cl.  FUUon.   Bloud  et  Cle,  7  place  Saint-Sulpice,  Paris. 

The  impious  and  absurd  theory  which  pretends  that  Jesus  was 
nothing  else  but  a  mythical  or  legendary  being  finds  little  or  no  favor 
nowadays,  as  it  did,  to  some  degree,  some  sixty  years  ago.  How- 
ever, the  sheerest  absurdities  are  accorded  the  honor  of  being  enter- 
tained and  championed  by  some  adherents.  Lately  a  Protestant 
pastcM"  published  a  series  of  pamphlets,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
resuscitate  this  foolish  as  well  as  unholy  system,  so  utterly  opposed 
to  science  as  well  as  to  religion.  Other  writings  have  followed  in 
tlie  same  strain.  It  is  not  useless,  therefore,  to  examine  on  what 
foundation  this  theory  pretends  to  rest  and  by  what  proofs  it  under- 
takes to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  never  existed.  Such  is  the  problem 
treated  by  M.  Pillion.  Under  his  masterly  exposition  of  the  facts 
of  early  Christianity  the  reader  is  obliged  to  arrive  at  the  necessary 
conclusion  that  behind  all  these  facts  there  is  a  historical  personage, 
there  is  the  existence  of  Jesus,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Churclu 
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The  contrary  thesis  not  only  is  without  foundation,  but  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  true  science,  a  monstrosity  of  the  grossest  type. 


La  Vns  ET  LA  liBOENDE  DE  SAINT  OWENNOLE,  publiie  par  PUirre  Allier. 
Bloud  et  Cle,  7  place  Saint-Sulptce,  Paris. 

The  saints  of  Brittany  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  country.  Emigrating  from  Great 
Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  they  glided  the  tribes  who 
fled  from  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders,  in  the  work  of  evangeliz- 
ing the  natives,  as  also  that  of  reclaiming  the  forest  lands  and  found- 
ing cities.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  these  anchorites  was 
Gwennole,  friend  of  King  Gradlon  and  of  Coventin,  first  Bishop  of 
Kemper.  An  abbot  of  Landevennec  named  Wadislen  wrote  in  the 
ninth  century  the  life  of  "this  holy  and  eminent  father  of  monks." 
This  naive  panegyric  affords  a  striking  picture  of  the  lively  enthusi- 
asm of  the  disciple  on  behalf  of  his  spiritual  father.  Its  precious 
text  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  delightful  narrative  of  M.  Pierre  AUier. 
To  complete  his  portrait  of  this  most  popular  of  all  the  Breton  saints, 
the  author  draws  also  from  other  sources.  All  readers  who  are 
interested  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  will  find  genuine  delight  in  this 
graceful  little  volume. 


MI88ALB  ROMAinru.    4Sino.    Sumptibus  et  Typis  Frederlci  Pustet,  Neo 
ESboracI,  190t. 

This  is-a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  book  making.  A  few 
years  ago  no  one  would  have  believed  that  a  complete  Missal 
could  be  reduced  to  such  small  proportions.  Even  now,  when 
one  sees  the  book  first,  before  opening  it,  he  will  be  tempted  to 
doubt  that  it  is  a  complete  Missal.   And  yet  it  is  true. 

In  this  small  volume,  which  looks  like  a  small  pocket  prayer 
book,  we  have  the  best  of  all  prayer  books,  the  Roman  Missal. 

It  is  beautifully  made :  splendid  type,  paper,  illustrations  and 
binding.   Altogether  a  most  attractive  and  useful  book. 


Morale  scientifique  et  morale  evanoelique  devant  la  sociolooie,  par 
le  docteur  Oraitet,  professeur  de  cllnique  m^dicale  &  rUnlverslM  de 
MontpeUler.   One  vol.  In  16.    Bloud  et  Cle,  7  place  Salnt-Sulpice,  Paris. 

Doctor  Grasset  is  one  of  those  writers,  whose  works  are 
their  own  recommendation.  His  far-famed  and  wide  practice, 
as  a  physician,  and  his  rare  power  of  thought  and  judgment  have 
secured  to  him  such  a  position  in  the  scientific  and  philosophic 
world  as  to  render  all  praise  superfluous. 

In  this  book,  as  well  as  in  all  his  other  works,  we  may  see  how 
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the  most  genuine  and  certain  science  can  exist  in  the  sane  mind 
side  by  side  with  the  fulhiess  and  serenity  of  an  unshaken  and 
firm  faith. 


DREI  DEVTSCHS   MinOBITEN   FBEDIGEB   AV8   DEM   XIII.   URD  XIV.  JAHB- 

HURDERT.   Von  Adolph  Ffanx.   Herder,  Freiburg  (St.  Louis,  Mo.),  1907. 

One  who  takes  up  this  book  is  likely  to  want  to  read  it  through. 
It  puts  before  him  portraits  of  three  to  him  probably  unknown 
Minorite  preachers  who  lived  in  Germany  some  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies ago,  and  who  reflect  in  their  thought  and  style  much  of  tlie 
quaintness,  simplicity  and  sturdy  straightforwardness  of  their  time — 
Conrad  of  Saxony,  Brother  Ludovicus  (Louis)  and  one  who  bore 
the  pseudonym  Greculus.  Little  is  known  of  the  lives  of  these 
religious,  but  their  manuscript  sermons  are  preserved  in  various 
German  libraries.  From  these  manuscripts  Dr.  Franz  has  drawn 
his  materials — which  consist  mostly  of  extracts  characteristic  of 
sermons  and  the  times,  with  comments  by  the  editor  on  the  occasions 
that  drew  forth  the  original.  Much  light  is  thus  thrown  not  otAy 
on  their  typical  style  of  preaching,  but  also  on  the  prevailing  deeds 
and  customs — evils  especially  against  which  the  preachers  inveighed. 
The  work  is  well  documented  and  evinces  great  painstaking  research. 
The  interest,  however,  of  the  narrative  is  not  overwhelmed  by  a 
parade  of  superfluous  erudition. 


Le  Modernisue.  8a  position  vis-&-vls  de  la  science — ea  condamnatlon 
par  le  Pape  Pie  X.  Par  S.  E.  le  CanHnol  Mereter,  ArchevCque  de  Malines. 
Bloud  et  Cie,  7  place  Salnt-Sulpice,  Parts. 

This  opusculum  of  the  eminent  prelate  and  scientist  is  at  once  an 
exposition  and  a  refutation  of  modernism.  Realizing  that  souls 
have  to  be  saved,  the  writer  does  not  remain  in  the  domain  of  simple 
theory.  He  shows  what  Christians  ought  practically  to  do  now- 
adays to  safeguard  their  faith  by  enlightening  it.  The  importance 
of  this  publication,  the  name  and  renown  of  its  author  and  the  grave 
questions  treated  are  such  as  to  demand  a  close  study  of  this  book 
from  all  readers. 


I.  Barbey  d'Atjrevillt.  Li'lntemelle  Consolaclon — Salnte  Th«rtae — ^Pascal 
— Bossuet — Saint  Benott  Labre — ^Le  Curt  d'Ars.  One  vol.  In  12.  Bloud 
et  Cie,  7  place  Saint-Sulpice,  Paris. 

This  excellent  work  of  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  has  been  the  object  of 
an  unmerited  forgetfulness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  students  and 
scholars.  Being  the  religious  portion  of  his  writings,  it  is  richly 
instructive  and  worthy  of  attention  and  study.  It  well  deserves  to 
find  a  place  amongst  the  masterpieces  of  religious  literature. 
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Bonum  est  homiui  ut  earn  Veritas  vincat  volentem,  quia  malum  est  homini  ut  eum  veritaa  vlaoitf 
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GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 


AV/E  invite  you  to  call  and  make 
a  comparison  of  our  prices 
and   examine   quality  of 

goods  we  offer.    We  furnished  the 

Philadelphia  Protectory  for  Boys 

and  many  Institutions  throughc 

the  diocese  with  General 

Merchandise  all  of  which 


proved  satisfactory. 

Call   we  will 
quote  lowest 
prices  to 
you. 


Our  CoDtiact 
Department  offers 
special  low  prices 

to  Churches,  Convents* 
Institutions,  Hotels  and 
Apartment  Houses  in  Fur- 
niture of  all  kind,  Carpets, 
Rugs,  Mattings,  China,  House 
furnishing  Goods,  Blankets,  Com- 
forts, Table  Linou,  Dnqperies,  Cur- 
tains, Etc.   (In  (act  any  aitkle  you 
need  we  will  si]|)ply.) 
A  Telegram,  Mafl  or  'Phone  call  will 
bring  one  of  our  representatives  who  will 
furnish  estimates. 
We   will  be  pleased  to  give  you  our  best 
attention  at  all  times  and  quote  lowest  mill  and 
manufacturers  prices  for  quality  goods  offered. 
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63d  year 


THE 


Western  Saving  Fund  Society 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Incoiporated  February  8,  1847 

MAIN  OFFICE: 

TENTH  AND  WALNUT  STREETS 


OFFICE  B: 

26  SOUTH  FIFTEENTH  ST. 

OFFICE  C: 

E.  YORK  AND  FRONT  ST. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of 
65 


Main  Office:  Tenth  and  Walnut  Streets. 


For  1909 
An  account  can  be 


A  purely  mutual  \\       <\  \  ^ 

«vmg  fund  society. \\  \  opened  with  a  depoA 

\  ^  \  %  \  \  of  One  Dollar. 

The  profits  are  paid  to  \  "^^     *  \  * 

the  depositors  as  inttfest 

or  added  to  the  surplus  for  \  '% 

didr  protecdork 


ACCOUNTS  CAN  BE 
OPENED  AND  BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED  BY  MAIL 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


OfficeC:  Fr»C  and  York  Street. 
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"EXPERIENCED*' 


See  ihe  sum  of  Remington  experience 
in  the  new  models  10  and  11. 


If  the  word  "experienced'*  could  be  used  to 
describe  a  typewriter  it  would  best  describe  the 

REMINGTON 


For  the  Remington  is  the  hisiory  of  the  writing 
machine.  Elach  and  every  part  is  the  answer 
to  some  known  requirement  born  of  the 
widest  experience  in  the  typewriter  construchon. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

110  South  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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^POR 


Before  you  decide  on 
the  heating  apparatus 
for  any  building— from  parish  house 
to  the  largest  church  or  institution, 
write  for  The  Vapor  Book,  describing 

BROOMEL'S  VAPOR 
SYSTEM  OF  HEATING 
Vapor  is  the  improvement  on 
steam  and  hot  water.  No  pressure 
in  pipes  and  radiators.  No  noise. 
No  possibility  of  bursting.  No  air- 
valves.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  trouble.  Quick  response  to 
weather  changes.  Always  plenty 
of  heat,  yet  no  over-heating.  The 
VAPOR  SYSTEM  is  nearly  perfect. 

Many  churches,  rectories  and  institutions  are  heat- 
ing by  The  Vapor  System: 

St.  Peter's  Church  and  Chapel,  Smjrrtia.  Del.      St.  Patrick's  School,  Neola,  Iowa. 
St.  Mnry's  Cliiirch,  School  anil  Parsona$;e,  Portsmouth,  Iowa. 
St.  Peter's  Church  aud  Rectory,  Lewistown,  Maine. 

St.  Atiu's  Hospital,  Pall  River,  Mass.      St.  Ann's  Rectory,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Rectory,  Parish  of  St.  Jacques,  Taunton.  Mass. 

St.  Vincent's  School  aud  Convent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Franciscan  Residence,  Columbus.  Nebraska. 

Convent  of  the  Ursnline  Sisters,  Falls  City,  Nebraska. 

St.  1-rancis  School,  Humphrey,  Nebraska, 

Franciscan  Monastery,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Convent  of  Pcrpttunl  Rosary,  Camden,  N.  J. 

St.  Anthony's  Uthuauian  Church,  Forrest  City,  Pa. 

St.  Alovsius  Rectory,  Ralston.  Pa.    Parish  Buildinjifs  of  Our  Lady  of  I.,ourdc«,  Providence,  R.I. 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.      St.  Patrick's  Church,  Providence,  R.  1. 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Home  and  Academy,  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

Write  for  The  Vapor  Book 

VAPOR  HEATING  COMPANY 

BroomeU's-Patent  Vapor  System 

Room  553  North  American  Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The 

Pennsylvania  Company 

For  Insurances  on  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities 

517  Chestnut  Street 

(Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company) 

Incotporated  March  10,  1812  Charter  Perpetual 

BROAD  ST.  OFFICE 

FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING 
Capital.  S2.000.000  Surplus.  13.500,000 


Chartered  to  act  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Trustee,  Guardian,. Assignee, 
Committee,  Receiver,  Agent,  etc.,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which 
duties  all  of  its  capital  and  surplus  are  liable.  All  Trust  luTestmcnts  are 
kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  assets  of  the  Company.  Interest  paid  un 
money  deposits. 

C.  S.  W.  PACKARD,  President 

Lewis  A.  Balz,  Vice-President 
Thomas  S.  Gates  A.  V.  Morton 

Trust  Officer  Treasurer 
John  J.  R.  Craven  William  L.  Brown 


Secretary 
L.  C.  Cleemann, 

Assistant  Trust  Officer 


C.  S.  W.  Packard 
Edward  H.  Coates 
William  W.  Justice 
Craige  I/ippincot'' 


H.  W.  Goodall  znd  Asst. 

DIRECTORS 

Edward  S.  Buckley 
Edward  Morrell 
Arthur  E.  Newbold 
George  H.  Frazier 
Alfred  C.  Harrison 


Assistant  Secretary 
S.  Newhall, 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Tivasurer 


Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler 
George  F.  Baer 
George  C.  Thomas 
J.  Percy  Keating 
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UNDERWOOD 

Standard  Typewriter 

The  only  strictly  high  grade  visible  writer 


**The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy" 


Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 

BRANCHES  THE  WORLD  OVER. 
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The  Real  Estate  Trust  Co. 

1  m  OF  PHILADELPHIA  m  1 


S.  E.  Cor.  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets 


Solicits  Deposit  Accounts,  on  which  interest  is  allowed. 

Will  Write  your  Will,  Administer  your  Estate,  or  Act  as 
Guardian  for  your  Children. 

Has  Safe  Deposit  Boxes  on  the  GROUND  FLOOR 
and  Vaults  for  Storage  in  bulk. 

Maintams  a  fully-equipped  Real  Elstate  Department  for 
the  transfer  and  care  of  property. 

Acts  as  Trustee  under  Corporation  Mortgages  for  issues  of 
Bonds — Transfer  Agent  and  Registrar  of  Stocks  and 
Bonds. — Depository. — Receiver,  etc 


IT  WILL  BE  A  PLEASURE: 

TO  US — to  answer  your  questions 
TO  YOU — to  do  business  with  us 


GEORGE  H.  EARLE.  JR..  President 

S.  F.  HOUSTON.  Vice-Prerident  EDW.  S.  BUCKLEY,  JR.,  TreMurer 
JOHN  A.  McCarthy,  Tiut  Offica  \CM.  R.  PHILLER.  Seoeiaiy 
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1240  N.  BROAD  STREET 

(Corner  of  Stiles  Street) 


CONDUCTED  BY  THE  BROTHERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS 

The  Catholic  College  for  Young  Men  and  Boys  in  Philadelphia. 
Degrees  recognized  by  all  Departments  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Graduates  admitted  into  the  Departments  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Engineering  without  examination. 

Scientific,  Commercial,  Academic,  Preparatory  and  Primary 
Departments. 

Thoroughly  equipped  Gymnasium,  in  charge  of  an  experienced 
physical  director. 

The  moral,  the  intellectual  and  the  physical  faculties  receive  a 
due  share  of  attention  for  their  harmonious  development. 

For  catalogue,  terms  or  other  information  call  on  or  address 

BROTHER  ABDAS.  F.S.C..  President. 
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Fanners*  and  Mechanics*  National  Bank 
427  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 

ORGANIZED  JANUARY  17.  1807 


_*±. 


CAPITAL 
$2,000,000 

Surpiut  and  Profits 
$1,369,000 


DEPOSITS 
$14,500,000 

OmOENDS  PAID 
$12,917,000 


Howard  W.  Lewis,  president 

Henry  B.  Bartow,  cashier 
John  Mason,  transfer  aoent 

Oscar  E.  Weiss,  asst  cashier 


United  States,  State  and  City  Depositaiy 


Accounts  Invited. 


Interest  Allowed  by  Special  Anangemmt. 
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at  his  ^ost 


C.  A.  COX'S  SONS 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


^  Cox's  Select  Wood- Burnt  Lime  and 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  the  materials  that 
should  be  used  in  construction  of  all 
Catholic  Buildings,  Churches,  Institu- 
tions, Convents,  &c. 
^  Cox's  Select  Plaster  Paris,  No.  i 
Plastering  Hair,  Crushed  Stone,  all  sizes 
Bar  Sand  and  Jersey  Gravel,  in  Team 
or  Car  Load  Lots. 
Lehigh  Coal  for  Family  Use,  all  sizes 
Coal  for  Schools  and  Institutions. 


American  St.  below  Susquehanna  Ave. 


MAIN  OFFICE 


Bell  Phone,  Kens.  2726 
Keyftone  Phone,  Park  1041 


PHILADELPHIA 
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J.  p.  MORGAN  &  CO.  MORGAN,  HARJES  &  GO. 

NEW  YORK  PARIS 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

Bankers 

Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Dealers  in 

U.  S.  BONDS  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 


Commercial  and  Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit  issued.  Bills 
of  Elxchange  on  all  parts  of  Europe  bought  and  sold. 

Orders  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  on 
Commission  executed  at  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  this  country 
and  Europe. 

Deposits  received  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  interest 
allowed. 

A  general  banking  business  transacted. 
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WHITEHALL 


THE  WHITEHALL  EXHIBIT 
ROOMS  OF  CONCRETE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
225  FIFTH7AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


'T'HE  reproduction  in  Portland  Cement  of  Old  Roman  Vases 
^     and  Garden  Furniture,  if  of  any  value,  must  be  lasting 
without  cracks,  checks  or  distortion.    The  complete  bum- 
o(  our  raw  rock  produces  stability  of  product. 

I4^kereas :  The  class  of  work  shown  above  is  being  done 
vnih  Whitehall  Portland  Cement,  therefore,  we  feel  justified 
in  asking  every  architect  to  include  the  word  "  Whitehall " 
in  their  list  of  acceptable  brands  of  Pordand  Cement. 


The  Whitehall  Portland  Cement  Co. 

1722  Land  Title  BuUding.  PhUadelphia.  Pa. 
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Do  You  Sometimes 

*^Have  A  Uttle  Writing  To  Do  At  Home" 

Do  you  find  " pen-pushing'*  irksome  and  slow? 
Have  you  often  felt  the  need  of  a  typewriter  and 
have  you  found  the  hundred-dollar  price  prohibi- 
tive? 

Would  you  be  interested  in  a  strictly  high-grade 
typewriter  at  a  fair  price? 

Then  investigate 

THE  ROYAL  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 
the  only  first-class  typewriter  at  the  right  price. 

SIXTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 
You  can  PAY  more,  but  you  cannot  BUY  more 

Simple,  light,  compact  and   exceedingly  strong. 

Easy  to  understand,  easy  to  operate  and  easy  to 
keep  in  order.  Complete  and  modem  in  every 
detail.     Adaptable  to  every  form  of  work.  A 

visible  writer,  a  strong  manifolder,  a  perfect  stencil 
cutter,  and  an  excellent  card  writer. 

AND  YOU  SAVE  THIRTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

iVrite  for  Descriptive  Literature 

■  The  Royal 
T5^ewriter  Company 

Royal  Typewriter  Building 
364-6  Broadway     New  York 

A  Branch  in  Every  Principal  Gly 
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FOUNDED  1792 

 \  


117th  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


January  i,  ipop. 

Real  Estate   I  383,400.00 

First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate   418,353.48 

New  York,  Boston,  Klontreal  and  other  City  anil  State  Loans  .  905,487.33 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  other 

Companies'  Bonds  and  Stocks   8,022,882.50 

Cast}  in  Bank  and  Bankers'  bands   923,187.51 

Notes  Receivable  and  Unsettled  Marine  Premiums   864,161.31 

Net  Cash  Fire  Premiums  in  course  of  Transmission   966,o64  65 

Accrued  Interest  and  all  other  Property   30,025.85 

Total  Assets   <12,014,062^ 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock   $  3,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance   6,463,927.76 

Reserve  for  Losses   692,980.00 

All  other  Liabilities   106.249.21 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities   1,750,905.66 

112,014,062.63 


SURPLUS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS,  $4,750,905.66 


President 

BENJAMIN  RUSH, 

Second  Vice-President. 


EUGENE  L.  ELLISON, 

Vice-PrciidenU 


HENRY  W.  FARNUM, 

Anistant  Secretary 


T.  HOUARD  VRIGHT, 

Secretary. 

JOHN  O.  PLATT, 

Assistant  Secrfttary. 


Charles  Piatt, 
Edward  S.  Buckley, 
Edward  H.  Coates, 
John  S.  Jenks, 
Edward  Hopkinson, 
George  H.  McFadden, 
William  D.  Winsor, 


DIRECTORS 

Henry  W.  Biddle, 
G.  Assheton  Carson, 
C.  Hartman  Kuhn 
Nathan  Trotter, 
Arthur  K.  Newbold, 
Charles  Piatt,  Jr., 
C.  S.  W.  Packard, 


J.  Percy  Keating, 

Lincoln  Godfrey, 

G.  Colesberry  Purves 

Bayard  Henry, 

R.  Winder  Johnson 

John  W.  Pepper. 
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Philadelphia's  Foremost  Store 


EVERYTHING  IN  WEARING  APPAREL 
For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

EVERYTHING  FOR  PERSONAL  USE 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HOME 


Particular  Attention  Given  to 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 
For  Churches  and 
All  Church  Institutions 

Prompt  and  Courteous  Service 
by  Specialists  in  their  Lines 

» 

S)istfibutofs  of  -mAiereAant/ise 
of  Standard  Quatittf 

Market     Eighth  and  Filbert  StreeU  Philadelpbia 

 .  Si. 
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1608  TO  L618  Ludlow  Street 

PHTLiADELiPHlA,  PENNSYLVATf lA 

M^ktra  of  iErrlraiaBtiral  #tait»b  an2i  Sraiirb 

WE  INVITE  INSPECTION  OP  OUR  STUDIOS  AND  SHOPS 


Study  Sketch  "THE  DESCENT  PROM  THE  CROSS" 
One  of  the  windows  In  St.  Veronica's  Church,  Fifth  and  Tioga  Streets. 

e.  F.  DURANQ  &  SON,  ARCHITECra.  Rev.  JOHN  J.  DONNELLY.  RCCTOR. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL  CONCERNED 
IN  THE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  OR 
IN  COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES  OR 
SEMINARIES  are  the   

McKiDley  Otttline  Maps 

The  series  now  comprises 

OUTUNE  WALL  MAPS 

of  the  Continents,  the  United  States  and  its  subdivisions,  of 
Europe  and  its  several  countries,  of  Palestine  and  of  other  parts 
suitable  for  the  study  of  geography,  and  secular  or  church  history. 
The  maps  are  printed  upon  strong  paper,  about  32  by  44  inches 
in  size,  and  cost  singly  only  twenty  cents  each  (carriage  10  cents 
each);  in  quantities  the  price  is  as  low  as  fifteen  cents  each  (car- 
riage 2  cents  each).  Especially  adapted  for  use  in  geography 
classes  in  parochial  schools,  and  in  history  classes  in  higher  insti- 
tutions. 

OUTUNE  DESK  MAPS 

Three  sizes  of  skeleton  and  outline  maps  for  use  by  students 
in  geography  or  history  classes.  Sold  in  any  desired  quantity; 
small  s  ze  (5  by  7  inches)  35  cents  a  hundred;  large  size  (8  by  10 
inches)  50  cents  a  hunjred,  double  size  (10  by  15  inches)  85  cents 
a  hundred.  The  list  includes  the  Continents,  the  United  States, 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe,  and  many  maps  for 
the  study  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  church  history. 

OUTLINE  ATLASES  AND  NOTEBOOKS 

Composed  of  outline  maps  bound  together  to  be  filled  in  in 
colors  by  students;  arranged  for  nine  periods  of  history. 

THE  HISTORY  TEACHER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Devoteii  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  teachers  of  history, 
and  government.    Subscription,  One  Dollar  a  Year  (10  numbers). 

Sample*  cheerfully  furnished  upon  application  by  mail  to 

McKiNLEY  Publishing  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Phila.  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 

5^5  Commerce  Street 


Complete  R^nforcing  Steel 
for  Concrete  Buildings 


WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DEUVERY  ::  :: 

CORRUGATED.  SQUARE-TWISTED 
PLAIN  ROUND  AND  SQUARE 

STEEL  BARS 


WIRE  ROPE  FOR  ELEVATORS 
AND  DERRICKS 

GUY  ROPES  AND  WIRE  OF  ALL  KINDS 

EVERYTHING  FOR  CONCRETE 
CONTRACTORS 


Phila.  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 

No.  525  Commerce  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


t 
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The  Writing  Machine 
That's  Ten  Years 
Ahead  is  the  Writing 
Machine  for  You 


Every  operating  device  inbuilt  where 
it  should  be — under  the  operatiir's 
hand.  Shift-key,  shift  h)ck,  space- 
bar, tahulator,  spacer,  back-spacer 
and  martjin-relcase — all  handy,  con- 
venient, right  at  your  fingers'  ends. 


The  One  Big  Reason  wliy  the  Nei 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter 

ALL  THE  WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT 

has  sprung  so  surely,  so  rapidly  into  popular  use  is  the  fact  that  type- 
writer users  and  typewriter  buyers  are  recognizing,  more  and  more 
every  day,  the  need  for  a  writing  machine  that  measures  up  at  every 
Point  to  the  highest  scale  of  modem  business  needs.  All  the  writing 
always  in  sight,  ball-bearings  at  every  frictional  point,  a  biller  inbuilt, 
a  quicker  automatic  ribbon  reverse — four  only  of  many  equally  vital 
advantages  that  make  this  machine  the  first  favorite  always  of  the 
persAn  who  has  to  pay  for  it  and  the  person  who  has  to  use  it 

Better  work  and  more  of  it,  greater  efficiency  through  and  through, 
the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  is  ten  years  in  the  lead.  The 
writing  machine  that's  ten  years  ahead  is  the  writing  machine  for  you. 
Send  for  the  book  and  read  it. 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  (Brud... i. .u Urg. Citi«)  SYRACUSE, N.T., U.S. A. 

Head  Office  for  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa:  ....  19  Queen  Victoria  Street.  London,  £• 
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Church  Work  a  Specialty  Reference  the  Highest 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 

Motw  and  Dynamo  Xnalalla- 

tkAB 

Inomdcaceat  Wiring 
Electric  Gas  I,i-luin,i,'  and 

Electric  Bells 
Repair  Work  a  Specialty 


R.  C.  STRANG 

Electrical  Contractor 

723  WALNUT  ST,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


(ROOM  6) 
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TELEPHONE,  WALNUT  2834 

William  W.  Turner,  Horace  B.  Forman,  J*..  Robert  E.  Lamb, 

PRiaiDiMT  Sic  and  Tnu*.  ENOMtn 

^^umer-p'orman  (^oncrete  ^teel  ^jo^ 

COMMONWEALTH  BUILDING 
12th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS 

Schools,  Hospitals  and  Institutional  Buildings, 
Factories  and  Warehouses 


SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  REINFORCED 
CONCRETE  IN  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

I.  Offers  greatest  resistance  to  fire  with  most  economical  cost. 

II.  Secures  lowest  insurance  rates  issued. 

Hi.    Cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  a  mere  trifle. 

IV.    Rapid  construction  possible  on  account  of  absence  of  delays 

due  to  milled  materials. 
V,    Plans  may  be  changed  during  progress  of  construction 

work,  without  involving  delays. 
VI.    Maximum  window  areas  obtained. 
VII,    Floors  permanent  and  sanitary. 

With  this  material  of  construction  available,  all  build- 
ings should  be  fireproof. 

Our  system  of  construction  and  supervision  secures 
best  possible  results. 

Sales  agents  for  reinforcing  steei  and  mauufacturers 
of  reinforcing  frames. 

Estimates  cheerfully  furnished. 

Write  for  catalogue  "C". 
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The  Underwood 

Revolving  Duplicator 


The  Advent  of  the  Underwood  Standard  Type- 
writer with  its  Tabulator  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
Typewriter  World.  The  Underwood  Revolving  Dupli- 
cator with  its  Flexible  Stencil  Paper,  non-corroding 
Inks,  and  scientifically  constructed  Equilibrator  Pres- 
sure Bar  represents  a  step  forward  in  the  art  of 
duplicating. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 

MA NUFA CTURBRS 


Branches  the 
World  over 


241  Broadway,  New  York 
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W.  E.  DOTTS  &  COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 

and 
BUILDERS 

148  North  Second  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
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L.H.FOCHT&SON 


General  Contractors 
and  Builders  i  i 


BUILDINGS  ERECTED 
Philadelphia  Protectory  for  Boys 
House  of  Good  Shepherd,  Reading,  Pa. 
Sisters  of  St  Bemardine  Convent, 
Reading,  Pa. 


401    BEAR  BUILDING 

READING,  PA. 
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SeventeenCents  a  Day 

Buys  an  Oliver  Typewriter! 

This  amazing  offer — the  New  )Iodel  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5  at  //  cents  a  day 
— is  open  to  everyl>ody,  everywhere. 

It's  our  hew  and  immensely  popular  plan  of  selling  Oliver  Typewriters  on  little 
easy  payments.    The  abandonment  of  longhand  in  favor  of  clean,  legible,  beautiful 

lypewriling  is  the  next  great  step  in  human 
progress. 

Already — in  all  lines  of  business  and  in 
all  professions — the  use  of  pen-and-ink  is 
largely  restricted  to  the  writing  of  signatures. 

Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools, 
watchful  of  the  trend  of  public  sentiment, 
are  training  a  vast  army  of  young  people  in 
the  use  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

The  prompt  and  generous  response  of 
the  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  to  the 
world-wide  demand  for  universal  typewrit- 
ing, gives  tremeudous  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment. 

The  Oliver,  with  the  largest  sale  of  any 
typewriter  in  existence,  was  the  logical  ma- 
I  chine  to  take  the  initiative  in  bringingnbout 
the  universal  use  of  typewriters.    It  always 
leads  I 

Save  Your  Pennies  and  Own  an  Oliver 

This" J 7-Cents-a- Day"  selling  plan  makes  the  Oliver  as  easy  to  own  as  to  rent. 
It  places  the  machine  within  easy  reach  of  every  home — every  individual.  A  man's 
"cigar  money" — a  woman's  "pin  money"— will  buy  it. 

Clerks  on  small  salaries  can  now  afford  to  own  Olivers.  By  utilizing  spare 
moments  for  practice  they  may  fit  themselves  for  more  important  positions. 

School  boys  and  school  girls  can  buy  Olivers  by  saving  tlieir  pennies. 

You  can  buy  an  Oliver  on  this  plan  at  the  regular  catalog  price — $100.  A  small 
first  payment  brings  the  machine.    I'h en  you  save  17  cents  a  day  and  pay  monthly. 

And  the  possession  of  an  Oliver  Typewriter  enables  you  to  earn  money  to  finish 
paying  for  the  machine. 

Mechanical  Advantaj^es     Service  Possibilities 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  turns  ou*  more  work 
—of  better  quality  and  greater  variety— than  any 
other  writing  machine.  Simplicity. strength, ease 
of  operation  and  visibility  are  the  comer  stones 
of  its  towering  supremacy  in 

— Coimpondmn 
— C«d  Index  WmK 


The  Oliver  is  the  mo^t  highly-perfected  type- 
writer on  the  market — hence  its  too  per  cent. 

efficifney. 

Among  its  scores  of  conveniences  are : 

— tiM  Balance  Shift 
—the  RuHng  Davica 
— tha  DauMa  Ralaaaa 
— tba  Leeematlva  Baaa 

-tha  Autematte  Spacar  -Fctow-up  Sj^taoia 

—tha  Automatic  Tabulator  — HaaMoWInt  Sarvica 

—tha  DIsappearint  Indicator  — Addraaahit  Envaiopaa 

-tha  Adjuatahla  Papar  Ftogara  "?  l"™?^ 

-tha  SdMrtHle  GMdMsad  KaylMrt  -CutUng  Mmaagraph  StaMla 

Can  you  spand  17  Canta  a  Day  to  battar  advantage  than  In  the  purcfaaaa  of  thia  wonderful  macMaaT 

Write  for  Special  Easy  Payment  Proposition  or  see  the  nearest  Oliver  Agent. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.       walnut  &  tenth  sts. 

jaa^vavw    «^y^w«mi,^a    ■ww  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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MARK  a.  RBBVBS 


BBmCr  RSBVBS 


J.  HKRBBRT  OOSAULi 


STACY  REEVES  &  SONS 


Carpenters.    Building  Contractors 


ANn   X<AI«I7E-A<7n7RBRS  OP 

CABINFTT  AND  INTF.RIOR  HARDWOOD  WORK 

CRI7ROH,     SXORB,    OFFIOES     AND    BaNK  FIXTITRBS 


1611  Filbert  Street 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  BUILDINGS  WE  HAVE  ERECTED 

St.  Francis  Indusrrial  School  for  Boys,  Eddington,  Pa. 
Science  Building,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Laboratory  Building,  Lehigh  University.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Dormitories,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Holy  Providence  Dormitory,  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Cornwclls. 
The  Novitiate  Building,  Sisters  of  Blessed  Sacrament,  Comwells 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Medical  Laboratories  "  *'  "  " 

Dormitories,  "  "  " 

Residences  for  Joseph  F.  Sinnott,  Rosemont,.Pa. 


"  \V.  P.  Ilenszcy,  Wynnewood,  Pa. 
"  Alba  B.  Johnson,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
"  Lincoln  Godfrey,  Merion,  Pa. 
"  Ed.  H.  Williams,  Rosemont,  Pa- 
"  J.  C.  Strawbridge,  Germantown,  Pa. 
"  Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Wynnwood,  Po. 


Philadelphia  Bank  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wood  Office  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nurses  Home,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Building,  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOBBINQ  AND  RBPAIR  WORK 
PROMFTI.V  AXTKNDKIJ  TO 


MBBdCBERR  OF" 
MASTBR  BI7II.DBRS  SZOKAWOM 


BBU.  ANn  KBTSTOMB  PHONES 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS 
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Edward  Atkins 

contractor 
and  builder 


1221  Arch  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


Contractor  for  the  Convent  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 

at  Frazier 


BELL  TELEPHONE,  FILBERT  2050 
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EDW.  H.  WHITM 


Contracting 
Painter 
Decorator 


ZY^g  Girard  Avenue 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  No.  12  Model 

HAIV1IM0ND 

Des«rv«s  jrour  attention  before  purchasing  a 

Typewriter 


VISIBLE  >feL  irt?       TWO  COLOR 

WRITING  afi^lg^^  RIBBONS 


BACK  ^L^^^^'Ss^  '"^ 

imHUmmsSP^     UNE  LOCK 
SPACER  .^^^^^^^^^^^'^t  ■  DEVICE 


And  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
First-class  High  Grade  Machine 

SOME  FEATURES  THAT  ARE  ALL  ITS  OWN: 

Perfect  and  Permanent  Alignment,  Uniform  Im- 
pression, Interchangeable  Type,  any  Language 
on  the  One  Machine  and  Many  Other  Advan- 
tages that  only  the  HAMMOND  possesses. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company 

69th  Street,  East  River,  New  York  City 
Philadelphia  Branch,  33-35  S.  TENTH  STREET 
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THE  H.  B.  SMITH  CO. 


728  Arch  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
No.  48  MILLS  BOILER 


Works 

WESTFIELD.  MASS. 
Manufacturers  of 

MILLS  WATER  TUBE 

Sectional  Boilers 

'pHE  most  economical  and  com- 
pact Boiler  for   heating  of 
Churches,  Schools  or  other  large 
Buildings  by  Steam  or  Hot  Water. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  lUUSTRATING  OUR  OTHER  TYPES  OF  BOILERS  AND  RADIATORS 

BOIIJ^RS  AXD  RADIATORS 


Henry  Kr&an  Furniture  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


..Muiufactureri  of» 


Wardrobe./',  Book  Case./*,  Tables, 
Lockers  and  Special  Wood  Work 
for  Institutes,  Convents,  Hospitals 
and  Parochial  Schools,   x   x  n 


The  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Protectory  for  Boys  a^t  Fatlaad 
wat  furnished  by  us. 


N.  £.  Corner  6th  anZ  Master  Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA.  PENNA. 
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ESTABLISHED  NEARLY 
FORTY  YEARS 


we  have  been  engaged  in  doing 


High  Class  Printing 


C  We  do  a  general  line  of  commer- 
cial work,  but  specialize  on  catalogue 
work  in  one  or  more  colors. 

C  Let  us  estimate  on  your  next  cat- 
alogue. 


S.  M.  LARZELERE  &  COMPANY 


217  Walnut  Street, 
Phila.,  Pa. 


^ND  during  this  long  period  of  time. 


ISAAC  SHARP,  Manager 
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PENNSYLVANIA  WHITE 

Blue  and  Grey  Stock,  Granite.  Etc.. 
Dimension,  Face  or  Cut  Stone, 


ESPECIALLY  SUITABLE  FOR 

CHURCH  AND  MAUSOL£UMS 

Quarries  land  Mills  within  35  miles  of  Philadelphia 

Efrimitei  funuihed  for  anything  in  itone,  including  either 
rough  (tock  or  the  erection  and  finishing  complete 
of  nuMory  and  cut  itone  work. 

Pennsylvania  Marble  &  Granite  Oompany 
1415-16-17  Pennsylvania  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA 


^t^rltng  i^vmzt  (^l^impmy 


Bictric  and  Gai  Fhturas 
EedMHsUcal  Worti  of  all 
Kinds 

Lactams,  Chancal  Scraans 
and  Font  Covars 

Mamarial  TaMats 


Oniamantai  Matal  Waik 
In  Bronza,  Brass  and  Wrought 
Iron 

Special  and  Exduslva  Dosicns 


Witt  tha  Hichast  Grada  of 

WortuMMhiii 


1513  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADRLPHTA 
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CAPITAL  AUTHORIZED  CAPITAL  PAID  111 

si.000,000  ssoaooo 

SURPLUS  ALL  EARNED,  $175,000 

Tradesmen's 
Trust  Company 

Chesfamt  and  Juniper  Streets 


Most  Convenient  Banking  Location 
In  The  City  of  Philadelphia 
Heart  of  the  Shopping  District 


CaSCK  ACCOUirrS  2  per  cent,  interot 

on  daily  balances  averaging  $100. 

SAVING  FUND  ACCOXJUTS  per 
cent,  interest,  subject  10  days'  notice  for 
nrithirawal. 

Safe  rentals  range  from  18.00  to  flSO.OO  per 
annum  according  to  sixe  and  location. 


President 

PETER  BOYD 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer 

LEWIS  K.  BROOKS 

Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

LEWIS  B.  HARVEY 


We  invite  inspection  of  our  plant  and  facil- 
ities.  Let  na  have  your  saviacs  accounL 

You  can  deposit  from  tl.OO  upwards. 


PHIL.  STEEGER 


HENRY  E.  THOLE 


Steeger  Thole 


..Muiuf«ctur«ri  of... 


In  PILASTERS. 
COLUMNS, 


Artificial  Marble 


PANELS  and 
WAINSCOniNG 


For  Churches.  Institutes.  Convents  and  Schools 


19  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


No.  458  MYRTL£  STREET 

BeU  -Phone.  Market  4420  PHILADELPHIA 
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FINN  &  JENNINGS 
PLUMBING,  STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING 

3Sa  \V.  CHELTEN  AVENUE 
Germantown,  Pa. 


OPPOCtlTB  PKNNA.  R.  R.  DEPOT 


TEUSPnuKE 


We  are  making  a  specialty  of  installing  Vacuum  Steam 
Heating  systems,  and  have  equipped  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Parish  Hall,  and  St.  Vincent's  Seminary 
Building,  Germantown,  Pa.,  with  the  Paul  Vacuum 
system.  5000  Plants  installed  of  which  300  are  in 
Churches,  Schools,  Convents  and  Institutions. 

Estimate*  Furnished  for  OTerhauling  Plumbing  and  Heating  Plants 


.lAMES  .1.  FINN 
Armat  and  .Morton  Streki-s 
PHONB,  ms,  la  D 


TIIOS.  JKNNINCiS 
tMt'MI  Mao.noi.ia  Avenue 

CiTN.  1HI9  Y 


TYPEWRITERS 

>LAICES  %/ 


Save  Money  on 
A  Typewriter 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


6  and  No.  7  Remingtons  (Rebuilt) 
2  and  No.  4  Smith  Premier 
6  Underwoods 
6  Densmores 


4  and  No. 
4  and  No. 
3  Olivers 
I  and  No. 


2  L.  C.  Smiths 


and  2  Monarchs 


Universal  Hammonds 


$46  00 
46.00 
66.00 
36.00 
46.00 
60.00 
60.00 
30.00 


Our  Stock  ConsuU  of  Over  500  Machines  of  all  Blaket  From  $25.00  to  $70.00 

THESE  MACHINES  HAVE  ALL  BEEN  REBUILT,  ARE  IN  EXCELLENT 
CONDITION  AND  ARE  SOLD  WITH  OUR  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 

The  Typewriter  Exchange 

BRANCH  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 

BOTH  PHONES  828  WALNUT  STREET 
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BOTH^PHONES 


HERBERT  W.  GESHWIND 

46  NORTH  12th  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Reinforced  Concrete 

Cement  and  Brick  Paving 

Asphalt  Work  and  Damp  Proofing 


Meats  That  Should  be  on 
Every  Table 

BMEF,  LAMB,  MUTTON,  VEAL,  PORK 


1 


STANDARD 

MEATS- 


HAMS,  BACON,  LARD,  TONGUES,  SAUSAGH 

Products  of  our  own  Slaughtering, 
Manufacture,  Curing  and  Packing 
Right  Quality  under  Government 
Inspection  for  Hospitals,  Institutes 
and  Convents. 

Chas,  Romsch  &  Sons  Co. 

PHILADMLPHIA=ATLANTIC  CITY 
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THE  OTIS  KIEVATOR 


is  a  life  long  investment 
not  an  expense 


ALL  PRINaPAL  CITIES 


McCLENAHAN  GRANITE  COMPANY 

:::  PORT-DEPOSIT  GRANITE  ::: 

This  is  the  handsomest,  most  popularand  durable  stone  for  church  building  on 
the  market.  Being  absolutely  non  absorbent  it  will  look  as  bright  and  beautiful 
after  a  century  as  when  first  placed  in  a  building. 

It  has  an  established  reputation  and  has  been  used  iu  a  number  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  other  cities,  as  follows  : 

BALTIMORE— St.  Paul's— St.  Patrick's. 
WASHINGTON— St.  Thomas— Foundry. 

PHILADELPHIA— St.  Peter's-St.  Edward  the  Confessor- St.  Francis— Holy 
Angels — St.  Gregory — St.  John's 

Parochial  Schools— Immaculate  Conception— St.  Eliza- 
beth. 

Parochial  School  and  Parish  House — Lady  of  Victory— 

St.  Columba. 
ERIE,  PA.— St.  Patrick's  Church. 
VILLA  NOVA,  PA.— Convent  and  College. 

The  Academy  of  the  Redemptionists  Fathers  at  Esopus,  New  York. 

Main  Office  and  Quarries-PORT  DEPOSIT,  Md. 

PHILADELPHIA  OPPICE— 732  WITHCRSPOON  BUILOINO.  JUNIPER  AND  WALNUT  STREETS. 
I.  W.  KENOERDINE.  SALESMAN. 
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WORKS,  BATH.  PENNA. 


"  BATH "  Cement  used  in   construction  of  Convent  of  the 

Immaculate  Heart,  Frazer,  Pennsylvania. 
BAlilNGER  &  PERROT  ARCHITECTS 


REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  SURVEYS,  PHILAOaPHIA,  FOR  1908  SHOWS 
BATH  PORTLAND  CJBMBNT 10  PER  CENT  HI6HER  EFFIC- 
IENCY IN  28  DAY  SAND  TEST  THAN  AVERAGE  OF  TESTS  SHOWN. 

SEND  FOR  COPY 

SALES  OFFICES 
530  FEDERAL  STREET  1327-1329  REAL  ESTATE  BUILDING 

PITTSBURG.  PA.  PHILADELPHIA 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE 

Seventeenth  and  Stiles  Streets 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS 


THIS  COLLEGE  is  divided  into  tvco  distinct  departments,  the  Collegiate  proper 
and  the  High  School.    The  HIGH  SCHOOL  course  covers  a  period  of  four 
,  years.    It  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  Collegiate.    Latin  and  Greek 
are  studied  throughout.    To  these  are  added  the  study  of  the  English  Classics, 
French,  German,  Mathematics,  and  the  Natural  Sciences.    A  diploma  of  proficiency 
is  given  to  those  who  have  completed  this  course. 

The  COLLEGIATE  course  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years  and  leads  up  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

J^u/ly  equit>t>ed  gymnasium  under  experienced  instructor. 

For  further  particulars,  call  or  send  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  CHARLES  W.  LYONS,  S.  J.,  President 
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FOR  GOOD  COAL 

FOLLOW  THE  FLAG 


For  Family,' Factory  and  Institutions 

J.  W.  MATHERS  ^  SONS 

YARDS: 

S.  W.  COR.  10th  and  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
52d  STREET,  below  BALTIMORE  AVE. 


|F  you  want  good  Coal 
either  for  steam  or 
domestic    use,  buy 
of  the  dealer  who  sells 


"SUSQUEHANNA" 
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The  Charles  Schmidt  CO- 


Tba  foUowliiK  Institutions 
Wars  furnislied  by  us : 

Houss  of  ths  Good  SlMp- 
bsrd,  35th  tad  Fab^- 
mouot  AvMHia. 

Industrial  School— Honsa 
of  tho  Immaaifarto  Con- 
capthin,  39th  and  PhM 
Straots. 

St  Josapb's  Houso  for 
Homaloss  Boys,  727 
Pino  Streot 

Holy  Gbost  Apostolic 
School,  Comwalls,  Pa. 


MANUPACTURERS  OF 


"PERFECTION"  BEDDING 


FOR 


Inttitates,  Conyenb,  Hospitak,  Etc. 


ALSO  A  FULL  UNE  OF 
INSTITUTION  SUPPUES 


2032  Frankford  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


ROOPINQ  CONTRACTS 
Churches,  Schools,  Etc, 

St.  Veronica's  Church, 6th  and 

Tioga  SU-.^bila. 
St,  Adelbert's  Church,  Allegh- 
any Av.  and  Thonipson  St. 
St.  Nicholas'  f  aroctiial  Sch'  Ol 

and  Rectory,  Atlantic  City 
St.Hedwig's  Church  &  Rect'y 

23rd  and  Wocd  Sis.,  hhila. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 

Church  Morton,  Pa. 
St.  Peter  Claver  School,  12th 

and  i:,ombard  Sts.,  Phila. 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Schoo, 

63d  and  I^andsdowne  Ave. 
Our  I.ady  of  Good  Counsel, 

School  Bryn  Mawr,-Pa. 
St.  Hedwig's  Church, 

Thurlow,  Pa. 
St.  John  Cantius'  Rectory 

Bridesburg,  Phila. 
Holy  Ghost  College  Buildings 

Comwells  Pa. 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 

School,  8th  and  Montrose 

Streets,  Phila. 
St.  Gregory's  Rectory, 62d  and 

Lancaster  Ave  ,  Phila. 
Transfiguration  Rectory,  56th 

and  Cedar  Ave.  Phila. 
Precious  Blood  of  Our  Lord 

School,  '29th  and  Uiamond 

Streets.  Phila. 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Child, 

39th  and  Chestnut  Streets 
St.  Gregory's  Convent.  62na 

and  Warren  SLs  ,  Phila. 
St.  Denis'  Rectory,  Ardmore 
St.  Raphael's  Rectory,  tiHth 

and  Tinacum  Ave.,  Phila. 
St.  Madeline's  Rectory,  Ridley 

Park,  Pa. 


FURNACES      RANGES  VENTILATING 

JOHN  NACEY 

lile,  Slate^  Slag  and  Metal  Roofing 
Sheet  Metal  and  Glass  Construction 


SKYLIGHTS,  CORNICES,  FIREPROOF 
METAL  WINDOWS  AND  DOORS 


REPAIRS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

7105  WOODLAND  AVENUE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Lorenzo  C.  Scattaglia 

ARTIST  AND 
DECORATOR 


Githolic  Church  Decorations  a 
Specialty 


STUDIO: 

1020  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Among  the  Many  Churches 
I  Have  Decorated  I  Refer 
to  the     •:      =:      =:  '•: 

Cathedral  of  Sl  Peter  uxi  St  Paal. 

PhlladelphU 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter.  Scrantoa.  Pa. 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name.  Chi- 
cago, III. 
St.  Ann's  Church,  Philadelphia 
St.  Philip  Nerl  Omrch,  PhlladelphU 
St.  Joseph's  Church.  Philadelphia 
St.  Charles   Borroneo't  Chorcb, 

PhlladelphU 
VlUa  Maria  Convent  Chape..  We«t 

Chester,  Pa. 
St  Mary's  Church,  Wllkesbarre,P», 
St.  Rose  of  Lima's  Church,  Carboo. 
dale,  Pa. 

St.  Joseph's  Church,  EmmitsbarK, 
Md. 

St.  James"  Church,  Philadelphia 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Jenkiniown,  Pa. 
Nativity  Church,  Philadelphia 
St.  Malachy's  Church,  PtilUdelpWa 
Our  Mother  o(  Sonows  Ctaorch, 
Philadelphia 


SSTABLISHBD  1785 


Callendmr  L  Leipmr 

Leiper  Quarries 
SWARTHMORM,  PA, 


Light  Grey  Granite—Facing  Foundations 
Bridge  and  Curb  Stone 
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ELdwin  F.  Durang  &  Son 

Architects 


BENEFICIAL  SAVING  FUND  BUILDING 

1200  Chestnut  Street,  I%iladelphia 

Phone.  Pdbert  56-37  D 


Law 

School 
of  the 
U.  of  Pa. 


Furnished 

with 
CORBIN 
Hardware 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 
...Artistic  Builders'  Hardware. 


MAIN  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN  ,  U.  S.  A. 

VEW  Y9RK  PHILADELPHIA 

11-13-15  MURRAY  ST.  N.  W.  COR.  BTH  AMD  ARCH 


CHICAOO 

104-e  LAKE  STREET 
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HAYES  &  SONS 


Contrnctors  of  Cut  Stone 
of  Every  Description  for 
Churches,  Institutions  and 
Convents  k>  I*  l>  l>  !• 


YARD  AND  OFFICE: 


30TH  AND  Ellsworth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Shoes  for  the 
Clergy — 


Elasy,  comfortable,  commonseiue  foot< 
wear,  famous  for  long  service  Illustrated 
is  the  famous  "Bostooian"  "Graham" 

$4.00  and  $5.00.     Other  models,  both  his^  and  low  shoes.  $3.00 

upwards. 

Sister's  Shoes,  soft  and  pliant,  hi^  and  low  models,  $1.50  upwards. 
Usual  Discounts. 

A.  H.  OEUnNO  CO. 

The  Store  of  Famous  Shoes.  1230  Maricet  Street 
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The  Beneficial  Saving  Fund  Society 


OF  PHILADELPHIA 

1200  and  1202  CHESTNUT  STREET' 


Incorporated  April  20th,  i8;3 


STATEMENT  JAMVARY  ist,  rpop. 

Assets  at  Par  

Deposits  

Sarplae  at  Par  


$xx,448,648.s8 
io,TSO,45'-S9 
$1,998,195.69 


Interest  3*65  Annum 

IGNATIUS  J.  DOHAN,  President 

ANDREW  J.  KEEGAN,  Vice-President 

ALFRED  J.  MURPHY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

ANTHONY  A.  HIRST,  Esq.,  Solicitor. 


-MAHAGBKS  


AUrrd  Murphy 
Jereniiab  J.  Sullivan 
Ijznatius  J.Dohnn 
Charles  A.  McManus 

iames  J  Gi.lian 
lichael  Daily 
Michael  f .  Heratjr 


John  T.  Dohan 
Lorenio  M.  KieSier 
John  A.  I^eslie 
J  oh  a  A.  Dougherty 
Walter  George  Smith 
Anthony  A.  Hirst 


Ignatius  J.  Rorstmann 
George  W.  N orris 
D.  Webster  Dougherty 
.  John  J.  MacUonald 
Andrew  J.  Keegan 
William  P.  Sinnott 


James  M.  Rellcy 
William  A.  Passhacht 
Joseph  M .  Kngel 
Kdward  J.  Doonc  r 
Joseph  C.  Trainer 
Hon.  Jos.  F.  Lamorelle 


THE  GIESE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
!SrnS£~.f  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Eixtures 

Ecclesiastical  and  Art  Metal  Work      Brass  and  Bronze  Railings 


REFERENCES: 


ST.  THOMAS  ACQUINAS'  CHURCH, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ST.  MONICA'S  CHURCH, 
EPIPHANY  CHURCH, 
ST.  EDWARD'S  CHURCH, 
ST.  IGNATIUS'  CHURCH, 
SACRED  HEART  CHURCH, 
ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHURCH, 
ST.  RITA'S  CHURCH. 
ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIBR'S  CHURCH 
ST.  KLIZABBTH'H  CHURCH, 
ST.  LUUWIG'S  CHURCH, 
ST.  FRANCIS'  CHURCH,  Nanticoke.  Pa. 

SACRBH  HEART  CHURCH,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 
ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

ST.  MARY'S  PARISH  HALL,     Lancaster,  Pa. 


OUR  MOTHER  OF  GOOD  COUNCIL  SCHOOL, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
ST.  PATRICK'S  CHURCH,  Norristown,  Pa. 
ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
CHURCH  OP  THE  IMMACULATE 

CONCEPTION,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

ST.  MATHIAS'  CHURCH,  Bala,  Pa. 

COLLEGE  OK  HOLY  GHOST  FATHERS, 

Cornwells,  Pa. 

ST  EDWARDS  CHURCH,  Shamokin,  Pa. 
CHURCH  OF  THE  ANNUNCIATION, 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 
SACRED  HEART  CHURCH,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL. 

Camden,  N.  T. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH,  Roanoke,  Va. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Office  And  Factory 

260  South  Fifth  Street 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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David  Lupton's  Sons  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York:  220  Broadway  Detroit:  1315  Third  Avenue 


Architectural  Sheet  Metal  Work 

SPECIAUSTS  IN 
Hollow  Sheet  Metal 
Fireproof  Windows 

ILLUSTRATED  TEXT  BOOK  AND  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPUCATION 


WHY  NOT 

Bat  Drink  and  Smoke 

ACKER  QUALITY! 

PR  28  years  we  have  thoroughly  studied  the  quality*of  foods 
in  order  to  furnish  our  patrons  the  most  delicious  foods,  bever- 
ages and  confections. 
By  either  producing  the  goods  in  our  own  manufactory  or  im- 
porting foreign  goods  direct  from  abroad,  we  are  also  able  to  supply 
these  high  grade  products  at  as  low  prices  as  are  frequently  charged 
for  undependable  goods. 

May  we  send  you  our  complete  96  Page  Catalogue  and 
Food  Cyclopedia? 

A  postal  card  will  bring  it 

The  demand  for  Acker  Quality  products  is  extending  to  many  . 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

And  we  would  like  to  serve  YOU. 

FINLEY  ACKER  CO. 

Chestnut  hi  12th;     Market  at  12th;     8th  above  Arch 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Wh.  H.  CuofnaSR  B.  C.  Watson 

Resident  and  General  Manager  Secretary  and  TVeanrer 

JARDEN  BRICK  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  AU,  KINDS  OP 

Colored  and  Ornamental  Sricks 

Grimiiiig  of  Brick*  for  Arehea  and  Fireplacoa  a  Spocialty 

OFFICE: 

1433  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHL^ 

WORKS: 

TMPty -sixth  StiMft  imI  Point  Brasn  Avnm^  Tmrty-flfUi  Stnat  md  Pmynk  k 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


BOTH  PHONES 


Roman  Mosaic  and  Tile  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Marble  Mosaics,  Terrazzo,  Ceramics  and  Tiles 


OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

OFFICE  FACTORY 

435  Green  Street  432  Wallace  Street 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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SPBAR  Appliucca  recommend 
tbemselves  on  account  of  Iheir 
durability,  fuel  saving  qualities 
and  convenient  management 


BSTIHATBS  Furnished  and 
competent  Reatiac  Sngineet* 
>t  7oar  service 


Spear's  New  Cooking  Range 
New  Warm  Air  Distributor 
Laundry  and  Heating  Systems 

HOT  WATSR  AND  STBAM  HBATING  SYSTEMS 
We  manufacture  the  fullest  line  of  these  Appliances,  aa  well  aa  Open  Fire 
Grates,  Open  Franklin  Stoves,  Stable  Stoves  and  Stoves  for  Special  Purpoaea 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  has  rendered  a  decision 
in  our  favor  in  the  litigation  concerning  Spear's  New  Warm 
Air  Distributor,  dismissinp;  the  suit  with  all  costs  on  the 
concern  who  began  this  suit  against  us. 

These  Appliances  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 

JAMES  SPBAR  STOVM  AND  HEATING  CO. 
1014  and  1016  Market  Street,  Pbiladelpbia 


The  Ridgway  Refrigerator  Co. 


Builders  of 

Refirigerators  for 
Institutions,  Convents 
and 
Hospitals 


OFFlCE&SflLE^OOf* 


Fifth  and  Venango 

E.  B.  ATiONS,  Mgr. 
* 

25  yean 
experience 


Offices  and  Salesroom : 
615-17-19  N.  BROAD  ST. 


Factory: 
NORTH  PENN  JUNCTION 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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TBLBPHONB  ESTABLISHED  1850 

C.  B.  GBIKLBR,  JK.     G.  G.  GBIKLBR     A.  K.  GBIKLBR     D.  G.  GBIKLBR 


Brothers 


"""S^^.,.  PROVISION ERS 

Beef,  Mutton,  Pork,  Veal,  Rolls,  Tenderloin  Clods  and  a  full  line  of 
Smoked  Goods.   Special  attention  paid  to 

HOMES,  INSTITUTES,  CONVENTS  and  HOSPITALS 

405  and  407  N.  Second  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

St.  Louis  Union  Packing  Co.  Products 


A.  OSTBOFF 


>IKRCHA.?«T  Tailors 


A  LAROE  ASSORTMCNT  OF  FOAEION  AND  SSOo    FRA.NKF0RI>  A.VK. 
DOMESTIC  NOVELTIES  IN  WOOLENS 

CASSOCKS  AND  TKADC    FOR   THE  REV. 

CLCRQY  A  SPECIALTY  PIIir.AI>EI.PIIIA 


Digitized  by  Google 


Review 


of  our  business  for  the  past  sixty  years  is  an  unbroken  record 

of  successful  work  and  development. 


ROOFING 

Tin,  Tile,  Slate,  and  Sla^ 

SHEET  METAL 
jlS    WORK  jm 

Skjriithtt,   Coraicei,  Etc. 


Church  and  Institution 
Work  a  Specialty 


Gara.M?Gmleye'#3 
ri»Soirthir»SlHMtokii>iga;iV/ 


IBS9 


BOTH  PHONES  184 


1909 


M.  &  T.  E.  FARRELL 

General  Contractors 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Masonry  and  G)ncrete 

Practical  Roadmakers 

Grading  and  Landscaping 


HAVE  HAD  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN  TELFORD 
ROAD  MAKING 
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DEXTER 


..\\  CROWN 

-^•PAINTS 


FRENCH'S 

"QuaUty  First" 


BUCK 


WHITE  LEAD 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

The  Higheat  Sluidwrd  AtUiiudbl* 

THE  BEST  WHITE  PAINT 


French's  Selected  Calcined  Plaster.  "  Monovar "  The 
Universal  Finish.  Peerless  Mortar  Colors.  French's  Wood 
Dyes.  Meiers'  Non-Staining  Cement.  French's  Decora- 
tive Enamel  White.  French's  Cement  Colors.  Varnishes 
and  Colors.  • 

TILE  AND  MOSAICS— MANTELS-<;RATES  AND  nREPLACE  GOODS 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

P&ints,  Varnishes,  Plaster.  Cement,  £tc. 

ESTABLISHED  1844  PHILADELPHIA,  U.S.A. 
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High  Pulpit  lued  al  the 
FiTit  Amer'can  Catholic  Miaiaiiafy  Congre 


NEAR  TO 
THE  HEART 


of  eveejr  Catholic  Priett  it  die 
architectutal  beauty  of  appropfiale 
furniture,  harmonioualy  deapieil 
and  economically  initalled. 

We  have  latiifactorily  fuinithed 
•everal  of  youi  Cathediali  and 
hundredj  of  your  Churches. 
When  you  build  or  renovate,  we 
•hall  expect  to  be  called  on  to 
furnished  seating  plans,  designs, 
samples,  prices,  and,  if  neeessaiy, 
references. 

Write  for  "  In  Evidence  Book  " 
-C..55. 

American  Seating  Co. 


1235  Arch  Street 

^  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
Branchea  EvefywlMra 
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S.  B.  nobbs 


HIGH  GRADE 

Face  Brick 

all  shapes  and  colors 

Enamel  Brick 
Paving  Brick 
Genuine  Harvard  Brick 


BUILDINGS 

N.  Y.  state  Armory,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  500.000 
Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City  N.  J..  iHO.OiX) 
Pennsylvania  R.  K.  Station,  Wilmiugton ,  Del. .200,000 
Second  Nnlional  Bank.  Wilkes-Barre,  !■»   226  OOU 
R.  C.  Church,  (Slavonic)  Wilkes-Barre.  P«  .225,000 
I  C.  S.  Printerv  BuildinK.  Interioi')  S50.U00 
Bulletin  Buildmi;.  Philadelphii,  P«.,(Interi-r)100.000 
St.  Colnmba'g  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  (Interior/ 
75,000 

Cape  May  Hotel,  Cape  May  N.  J.,  30ii,000 
Oirard  BuildinK,  5ih  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia. 2.'i0,000 

Pennsylvania  State  Hospital  Tor  Insane,  Danville, 

Pa  ,  400.000 

Church  of  St.  Vincent  I>ePau'.  May's  Landinflr.  N.  J.. 
150,000 


FOURTEEN  FACTORIES 

One  of  the  Largest  Distribntert  of  Face  Brick  in  the  Worid 

QUOTATIONS  AND  SAMPLES  FREE 
Permanent  Exhibit 

1218  CHESTNTUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

BOTH  PHONES 


One  of  Philadelphia's  Points  of  Interest 


I  beg  to  announce  the  opening  of  our  new  Funeral  Directing 
Establishment  at  1820  Chestnut  Street,  which  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  We  have  the  most  complete  accomodations  for 
ail,  classes  of  funerals  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you 
visit  us. 

OLTVT^R  11.  BiVIR 

FUNKRA-I-  DiRRcrroR 

BELL  'PHONES 

LOCUST  1581-1S82-1S83 

KEYSTONE  'PHONE 
RACE  2.20 
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Wayne  Junction  Sheet  Metal 
Cornice  and  Roofing  Works 

Skylights,  Tin,  Slate,  Slag  and  Tile  Roofing 

ALSO  VENTILATING 
Church,  Institute  and  School  Work  a  specialty 

REFERENCE  FURNISHED 

Works,  4535   Wayne  Ave,,  Philadelphia 


THOMAS  GASSNER,  Proprietor 


yPi/so/if  O^arris  and  3i,ickarcts 
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Bricklayin|( 


Stone  Masonry 


ROWE&CO. 

Successors  to  GEORGE  ROWE 

Broad  and  Fitzwater  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Cellar  Dig^ng  Concrete  Foundationi  j 


Stone  >.^Lason  Qontractor 
3537  J/.  S^ifteentk  Sti-eet 
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Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy    jhis  buiitutioD 

  •)•  ceptioaal  f ac3itie«  for  the 

CONDUCTED  BYTHESISTERSOFST.JOSEPH  T        mao„  of . thorough 

Eagluh  educatioo.  Special 
rtudents  in  Munc  will  find  the 
coune  and  method*  panned 
Toy  conducive  to  rapid  ad- 
vancement. Full  particulan  in 
catalogue,  for  which  apply  to 
Mother  Superior. 


I 


CHESTNUT  HILL.  PHILADELPHIA 


A  school  of  high  reputation  for  its  many  advantages 
and  thorough  education  in  every  branch.  The 
Departments  of  Music  and  Art  receive  special 
attention.  Also 

St.  Aloysius  Academy 

For  Boya  Under  Fourteen  Yean  of  Age 

For  particulars  apply  to 

MOTHER  SUPERIOR. 

ViUia  Maria.  West  Chester.  Pa. 

CoNKLiNG- Armstrong 


Terra  Cotta  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

>^rckitectural  ^erra  Qotta 
WORKS:  PHILADELPHIA 


Offices : 

BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE,  PHILADELPHIA 

1136  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


TELSPHONB  COXXBCTION 
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THE  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC 

Quarterly  Review 

Uuder  the  Direction  of  Most  Rev.  Patrick  John  Ryan,  D.  D. 
ASSOCIATE  EDITORS.  RIGHT  REV.  MGR.  J.  F.  LOUQHUN,  D.  D.  and.  RIOHT 
REV.  MGR.  JAMES  P.  TURNER.  D.  D..  V.  O., 


The  American  Cathouc  QuAilTBKi,y  Review  is  issued  regularly  in  January, 
April,  July,  and  October. 

Each  Number  contains  192  pages,  large  octavo,  printed  from  legible  type,  on 
fine  white  paper. 

Subscription,  $4.00  per  annum,  payable  in  advance,  or  $1.00  a  single  copy. 
Postage  free  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico. 

It  is  DESIGNED  that  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Reviczo  shall  be  of  the 
highest  character  that  can  be  given  it  by  the  educated  Catholic  mind  ol'  the  United  States 
and  of  Europe. 

It  is  NOT  PROPOSED  that  it  shall  be  confined  to  the  discussion  of  theological 
subjects,  but  that  it  shall  embrace  within  its  scope  all  subjects  of  interest  to  educated 
Catholics,  whether  philosophical,  historical,  scientific,  literary,  or  political— using  the 
latter  term  in  its  original  and  proper  meaning.  Partisan  politics,  or  politics  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  will  be  rigicly  excluded. 

The  most  learned  and  scholarly  writers  diat  can  be  secured  will  be  enlisted 
in  support  of  the  Review  as  regular  and  occasional  contributors;  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  by  ita  conductors  to  render  it  an  able  and  '  e£Gcent  anxilliaiy  to  the  Church 
in  her  warfare  against  modern  error. 

Subscriptions  respectfully  solicited. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

THE  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

211  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  BLESSING  FROM  HIS  HOLINESS  LEO  XIII. 

DiB  3  Januarii,  a.  D.  1884. 

EXCBPIHUS    GRATO    ANIMO    LI8ROS    PER    ArCHIBPISCOPUH    BaLTIUORB.VSUM    VBSTRO  NOMrHB 

Nobis  oblatos.    Studium  opekam'jue  vkstram  bdbndis  libris  impbnsam,  qui  bcclbsi.b  bt  pidbi 

CAUSAH  TUEANTUR,  LAUDIBUS  PROSEQUIMUR:  ATQUB  UT  COBPTA  ALACRIUS  INSISTATIS  APOSTOUCAU  BBM>- 
DICTIONBU  VOSrS  OMNIBUS  PBRAHANTBR  IN  DOHINO  IMPBRTIUUS. 


January  3,  A.  D.  1884. 

WS  HAVB  RECSrVED  WITH  GRATITDDB  THROUGH  THB  ArCHBISBOP  OP  BaLTIUORB  THB  TOLDMBS 
OPPBRED  TO  Us  IN  YOUR  NAME.  Wb  APPLAUD  YOU  POR  YOUR  ZBAL  AND  LABOR  IN  PUBUSBING  BOOKS 
TO  DEFEND  THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  ChURCH  AND  OP  THE  FAITH;  AND  THAT  YOU  BAY  CARRY  ON  YOUR  WORK 
WITH  CREATBR  ALACRITY  Wb  LOVINGLY  IN  THB  LORD  BBSTOW  THB  APOSTOLIC  BBNBDICTIOW  UPON  TOa 
ALL. 

LEO  PP.  XIIl. 
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BERIVSTEEV   MFG.  CO. 

M^VKKRS  OK 

Metalic  Bedsteads 


Aseptic  Hospital 
Fmuitiire 

Sterilizing  and 
Disinfecting 
Apparatus 


Bedding  and 
Institution 
Supplies 


Steel  Lockers  lor  Gymnasiums.  Hospit&ls,  Clubs  and 
Industrial  Plants 


POLISHED  OAK  TOR  I6*x24" 


ANY 
HENHI 


DescriptiTe 
Catalogue  will  be 
Mailed  on 
Application 


PERFEGT 

Correspondence 
TABLE  Solicited 


'MRFEafortheSickRbixn; 


alsoaMusicRadc]M|gBest| 

Third  and  Allegheny  A\t2nije 
philadeijpiua,  i»a. 
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BOTH  PHONES 


S.  D.  HALL 

Best  Quality  Family 

39th  and  Parrish  Streets 

25th  and  Dauphin  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
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